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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE, 


"  HOME,  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  THE  CHURCH,"  is  the  name  of 
a  new  Educational  Magazine. 

The  work  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  time  is  probably  not  distant  when  the  increasing  attention 
of  our  Church  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  natural  developments 
of  the  cause  in  its  wide-spread  relations  and  interests,  may  render  a  quar- 
terly or  even  a  monthly  magazine  advisable.  All  that  the  Editor  now  con- 
templates, however,  is  a  magazine  in  the  form  of  the  present  volume,  to 
be  ifTsued  from  year  to  year,  as  Providence  may  seem  to  require. 

A  few  words  may  suffice  in  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  maga- 
zine.    It  has  three  harmonious  departments. 

1.  Home. — The  magazine  will  endeavour  to  present  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  edification  of  parents,  articles  bearing  upon  the  advantages,  the 
responsibilities,  encouragements,  obligations,  methods  and  principles  of 
home  nurture.  The  exaltation  of  the  family  institution,  as  one  of  Qod's 
appointed  agencies  in  the  training  and  salvation  of  men,  will  be  an  object 
to  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

2.  Under  the  general  title  of  **  The  School*'  will  be  included  all  that 
belongs  to  Christian  education  in  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  Theo- 
iogrical  Seminaries.  The  importance  of  religious  training  in  public  insti- 
tutions, the  true  end  of  education,  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  teacher, 
the  text-books  suitable  to  a  course  of  instruction,  the  correction  of  popular 
errors,  the  history  of  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries,  the  position  of 
the  School  in  a  Christian  land,  hints  to  students  in  their  preparatory  course, 
dbc.;  these  and  kindred  topics  will  be  discussed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

8.  The  CHimcH. — The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  perpetuation  of 
a  numerous  and  gifted  ministry  demand  much  attention  at  the  present 
day.  This  whole  department  will  be  surveyed,  as  opportunity  ofiers,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Church  unfolded  and  enforced.    Among  the  subjects 
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which  will  receiye  a  thorough  discassion  are  the  following :  the  daties  of 
the  Church  to  her  baptized  children,  the  execution  of  the  last  command  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  Qospel  ministry,  the  importance  of  piety 
in  candidates,  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  course  of  preparatory  study, 
the  personal  duties  of  a  minister,  the  responsibility  and  duties  of  church 
judicatories,  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  the  services  of  her  youth,  the 
dignity  and  obligations  of  the  pastoral  office,  &c. 

In  short,  the  magazine  will  endeavour  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  Chri$iian 
Manual  on  the  subjects  pertaining  to  its  designated  range.  It  will  also  be 
to  some  extent  a  Repository  of  educational  intelligence. 

The  present  volume  is  more  didactic  than  those  which  may  succeed  it. 
In  some  of  the  future  numbers,  the.  history  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion  will  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Biographies  of  eminent  men, 
whether  ministers,  candidates,  or  laymen,  will  be  presented  as  memorials 
of  their  generation,  and  as  examples  to  our  youth.  Notices  of  books 
coming  within  the  three  departments  of  the  Magazine  will  also  be  intro- 
duced, and  such  other  matter  belonging  to  the  educational  intelligence  of 
the  day  as  may  seem  worthy  of  preservation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  enterprise  will  receive  the  approbation  of  our  minis- 
ters, students,  elders  and  communicants,  and  of  all  who  love  the  edifica- 
tion and  prosperity  of  Zion  ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  may  be  blessed  of  Him 
whose  blessing  runs  through  famiKei^  through  a  well-trained  generation^ 
and  through  the  tninistert  of  Hia  word.  May  Home,  the  School,  and 
the  Church,  be  all  advanced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  volume 
which  humbly  bears  as  its  title  these  consecrated  names ! 

CORTLANDT  VaN  ReNSSBLAER, 

Cor.  Se^y  Bd.  of  Ed. 
Philadblfhia,  Novtmber  Ibtk,  1850. 


The  plans  accompanying  the  present  volume  are  the  beginning  of  a 
series  intended  to  illustrate  School  Architecture. 

No.  1  is  a  plan  for  a  Presbyterial  Academy.  The  large  room  on  the 
lower  floor  is  the  school-room ;  one  of  the  others  is  for  the  library,  appa- 
ratus, &c.,  and  the  other  for  recitations.  The  second  story  may  either  be 
used  for  a  chapel  and  literary  exhibitions,  or  be  divided  into  several  rooms, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Nos.  2  and  8  are  plans  for  School-houses. 
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<<  And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diiigentJy  unto  thy  children,  and  shsltulk  of  them  when  thoa  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thoa  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up.»» — Deut,  vi.  6,  7. 

**  Brinff  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." — Epheiiant  Ti.4. 

«  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." — Gen.  ZTiii.  19. 


"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom 
it.»»— Pro©,  xxii.  6. 

<*  For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line ;  here  a  little,  ond  there  a  little." — haiah  xxviii.  10. 

«  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  m&ke 
thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  &ith  which  is  in  Cfhrist  Jesus." — ^3  TYin.  iii.  15. 


<<  How  beautifbl  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheUi  salvation : 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth!"^/iaiaA  Iii.  7. 

«The  hanrest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  bis  harvest." — Matthew  ix.  38. 

**  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.*' — Mark  zvi.  16. 
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ARTICLE  L 

THE  FAMILY  A  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTION. 

rThifl  article  is  taken  from  an  interesting,  able  and  original  little  Tolume,  entitled 
«<]ieaTen  the  Model  of  a'  Christian  Family/'  by  the  Rer.  Erastos  Hopkins,  formerly 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.] 

That  the  Chorcli  of  Christ  is  a  purely  religious  institution  is 
unquestionable.  But  that  the  family  is  as  strictly  and  solely  so^  is 
not  a  conviction  that  is  generally  and  definitely  prevalent.  It  is 
regarded  as  exerting  a  high  moral  influence,  as  being  the  proper 
nursery  of  the  future  man  and  of  the  undying  spirit :  but  it  is  far 
from  being  invested  in  the  popular  mind  with  that  high  and  heaven- 
derived  religious  character  which  properly  attaches  to  it.  It  is  the 
object  of  th^  article  to  show  that  the  Family  is  as  stricily  a  religious 
institution  as  the  Church.  Where  the  form  of  either  exists  without 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  piety,  they  are  perverted  and  corrupt.  The 
remark  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  for  an  irreligious  family  is  as 
essentially  an  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  as  a  soulless  and 
corrupt  church. 

I.  That  God  has  established  the  socul  relation  op  the 
Family  circle,  is  a  full  justification  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
When  He  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  sea,  and  set  in  sure  and  lasting  order  all  material 
things.  He  established  the  law  of  marriage  also  to  regulate  man, 
whom  He  had  made  a  social  and  moral  being.  It  was  thus  that  in 
this  institution  He  laid  the  foundation  of  society,  on  which  the 
whole  superstructure  of  morality  and  piety  was  to  rest.  Man  was 
at  that  time  a  holy  being,  and  all  the  circumstances  and  relations 
that  were  then  ordered  concerning  him  had  reference  to  the  holy 
end  for  which  he  was  created.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  family  rela- 
tion, being  established  by  God  for  the  right  regulation  and  develop- 
ment of  holy  man,  is  a  purely  religious  institution. 

Tea,  and  it  has  even  a  pre-eminence  over  the  church  in  the  fact 
of  its  pre-existence.  It  was  the  first  religious  institution.  It  was 
2 
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an  earthly  type,  pure  and  symmetrical,  of  the  heavenly  world :  it 
was  an  appropriate  nursery  of  newly  created  beings  and  was  fully 
adapted  to  prepare  them  for  that  family,  in  which  uod  is  recognised 
more  directly  as  the  Father,  and  of  which,  in  itself,  it  was  the  lovely 
miniature. 

The  Church  ranks  after  it  in  order  of  time,  because  it  ranks  after 
it  in  order  of  necessity.  It  was  not  until  man  through  the  blinding 
influence  of  sin  lost  sight  of  the  great  family  above,  that  the  Church 
with  its  rich  provisions  for  man's  fallen  state  became  necessary  as 
a  remedial  institution.  The  Church  on  earth  is  now  a  more  ex- 
tended type  than  the  family,  embodying  more  palpably  to  the 
darkened  eye  of  man  the  heavenly  world,  to  which  it  is  introduc- 
tory. It  is  a  new  link  inserted  to  reconnect  the  broken  chain. 
Heaven  being  forgotten,  the  Church  is  the  Kew  Jeru%alem  which 
has  come  down  from  heaven^  embosoming  unnumbered  blessings  in 
the  illustrations  it  affords  to  man  of  the  glorious  Church  above,  in 
the  instructions  it  furnishes,  and  in  the  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing grace  it  dispenses. 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  family  is  as  truly  a  religious 
institution  as  the  Church,  but  that,  in  fact  of  priority  at  least,  it 
claims  a  pre-eminence.  And  it  is  now  what  it  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  in  this  world,  the  great  comer  stone  of  the  whole  social 
religious  superstructure. 

II.  But  both  the  character  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Family,  as  a 
religious  institution,  is  farther  seen  in  the  fact  that  God  deals  with 
AND  REOOGNISBS  IT  AS  SUCH.  He  dves  promises  unto  the  houses 
holds  of  those  who  will  fear  Him  and  keep  His  commandments.  He 
threatens  household  calamities  as  the  consequence  of  parental  diso- 
bedience. He  enjoins  religious  duties  in  families.  Alluding  to  his 
commandments  and  ordinances,  He  says,  ^^  And  ye  shall  teach  them 
to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when 
thou  risest  up ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door  posts  of 
thine  house,  and  upon  thy  cates ;  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied, 
and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the 
earth." 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  passages  of  like  nature,  most  une- 
quivocally confirming  the  declaration  that  God  deals  with  families 
as  religious  institutions.  It  is  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  house- 
hold duties  and  the  consistent  manifestation  of  family  piety,  that 
He  makes  the  amplest  promises  of  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings; 
and  to  the  neglect  of  these  that  He  threatens  the  severest  judg- 
ments. 

Under  the  old  dispensation  which,  though  ceremonial,  was  typical 
of  that  which  is  more  spiritual,  family  sacrifices  were  instituted ; 
especially  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  by  every  household. 
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And  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
the  heads  of  households  were  accostomed  to  offer  their  household 
sacrifices.  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sacrifices  were 
of  divine  origin,  we  cannot  but  interpret  their  practice  in  the 
patriarchal,  and  subsequently  in  all  the  Israelitish  families,  as  a  sea), 
divinely  set,  to  distinguish  them  as  the  primary  religious  commu- 
nities. 

God  covenanted  with  Abraham  and  his  seed;  and  he  established 
circumcision  as  the  seal  and  token  of  his  solemn  covenant  with  the 
families  of  the  Jews.  Thus  here  we  have,  by  God  himself,  in  this 
covenant  transaction,  another  distinct  recognition  of  the  family 
institution  as  one  strictly  religious. 

Among  the  ten  commandments,  the  requirements  of  which  are 
moral  and  therefore  perpetual,  the  fifth  was  framed  expressly  for 
the  family;  the  second  contains  a  striking  instance  of  God's  pur- 
posed dealing  with  families,  and  the  fourth  enjoins  upon  the  parent 
the  duty  of  direct  and  authoritative  religious  supervision  of  his  house- 
hold. And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  moral  laws  are  based 
in  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  ever  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  binding,  we  can  he  no  longer  at  a  loss  how  to  view  the 
Family  institution.  Its  recognition  here  indicates  decisiveljr  that  it 
is  in  its  character  religious,  in  its  origin  coeval,  and  in  its  pur- 
posed existence  coextensive  with  the  human  race. 

We  find,  therefore,  under  the  Christian  dispensation  the  same 
distinct  recognition  of  the  family.  Beligious  duties  are  enjoined  as 
pertaining  to  the  household,  and  parents  are  bidden  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  A 
solemn  covenant  is  perpetuated  with  believers  in  behalf  of  their 
children,  so  that  we  may  say  unto  the  parent,  as  Paul  said  unto 
the  jailer,  ^^  Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house." 
There  is  a  seal  to  this  covenant,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  children  of  believers. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  divine  dealings  are  concerned,  the  Family 
and  the  Church  are  equally  recognised  as  strictly  religious  institu- 
tions. To  the  former,  as  verily  as  to  the  latter,  God  gives  his  pre- 
cepts; of  it  he  makes  his  requirements,  and  with  it  he  establishes 
his  covenant  and  seals  it  with  an  ordinance.  So  that  the  assem- 
blage of  all  these  signs  seems  to  establish  the  full  claim  of  the 
family  to  a  purely  religious  character. 

m.  Still  another  fact  which  confirms  the  representation  of  the 
family  as  a  religious  institution,  is  that  thb  observance,  the 
nrrBORiTY  and  the  prosperitt  op  this  institution  are  found 

correspondent  with  the  prevalence  of  true  RELiaiON. 

Where  simple-hearted  piety  is  the  most  prevalent  in  a  commu- 
nity, there  the  family  relation  is  the  most  frequent,  the  most  pure, 
the  most  happy  and  the  most  prosperous.  Religion  never  dwells  in 
a  community  without  dwelling  pre-eminently  in  the  family  circles 
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and  hallowing  these  nurseries  of  piety.  There  are  not  wanting 
illostrations  of  this  fact.  The  history  of  Scotland  and  of  the  older 
states  of  New  England  occur  as  among  the  more  prominent  modern 
demonstrations  of  this  truth.  And  whereyer,  or  whenever,  piety 
has  manifested  that  strength  which  has  enabled  it  to  stem  the  tide 
of  persecution,  its  flame  has  been  nourished  upon  the  domestic  altar 
where  parents  twice  and  thrice  a  day  have  commended  themselyes 
and  their  little  ones  to  the  keeping  of  that  Saviour,  for  whom  they 
were  actually  counting  all  things  but  loss;  and  in  the  service  of 
whom  they  were  led  not  merely  to  confess  but  to  feel  that  they 
knew  not  what  a  day  would  bring  forth.  Thus  much  for  the  actual 
dependence  of  true  piety  upon  the  cherishing  influences  of  the 
domestic  relation. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  when  the 
"love  of  money"  and  the  "pride  of  life"  be^n  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dency and  to  dislodge  true  piety,  their  first  inroads  are  made  upon 
the  family  institution.  It  is  less  frequent;  it  is  established  later  in 
life ;  it  is  corrupted  by  fashions  and  frivolities  and  luxuries.  Where 
this  relation  is  neglected  or  deferred,  there  arise  peculiar  vices ;  and 
where,  when  established,  it  is  perverted  to  mere  purposes  of  pride 
and  heartless  socialities,  its  sacred  character  is  broken  down ;  the 
strictness  of  its  religious  teachings  and  observances  are  relaxed,  and 
eventually  relinquished,  save  the  mere  forms  which  are  in  some 
cases  re'tained.  And  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  thus  creep  upon 
it  insidiously  through  these  lesser  religious  institutions,  which  are 
always  first  affected  by  unhallowed  influences. 

And  as  religion  still  declines,  the  permanency  and  the  endear- 
ments and  the  sanctity  of  the  family  institution  decline  with  it. 
And  there  is  no  surer  way  of  determining  the  proper  moral  grade 
of  society  than  by  inspecting  the  state  of  these  domestic  relations. 
As  we  recede  from  Christian  lands  and  approximate  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  we  discover  the  family  institution  becoming  more 
and  more  corrupt,  until  its  last  traces  are  obliterated  by  the  waves 
of  idolatry. 

And  thus,  with  the  two  extremes  of  human  society  before  us,  as 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  glens  of  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  on  the  other,  we  have  the  irresistible  demon- 
stration that  there  is  a  correspondence,  resulting  from  a  divinely 
established  connection,  between  the  state  of  true  piety  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  institution.  There  cannot  be  mentioned  a  more 
awful  mark  of  deep  depravity  and  degradation,  as  characterising 
any  community,  than  the  fact  that  the  family  institution  is  virtually 
banished.  It  is  the  crowning  evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
flown  entirely  away  and  given  up  the  people  to  an  unalleviated 
degradation. 

As  we  inspect  the  constitution  of  earthly  society,  whether  we 
look  at  its  relation  to  temporal  comfort  or  to  religious  and  spiritual 
ends,  we  find  in  the  family  the  great  corner  stone.    Take  this  away, 
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and  religion  is  gone — all  moral  restraints  are  broken  np,  and  the 
bonds  of  society  are  but  brittle  clay.  But  though  you  overthrow 
the  ministry  and  its  altars,  though  you  destroy  the  Sabbath  as  a 
general  observance,  though  you  have  legislative  enactments  against 
all  other  religious  institutions  and  observances,  while  yet  the  family 
remains,  there  may  be  religion;  its  fires  may  bum,  and  its  incense 
arise  from  family  altars,  and  God  may  yet  keep  his  covenant  with 
some  of  the  children  of  men.  But  when  this  first  and  last  religious 
institution  is  abolished,  then  it  is  that  all  is  gone :  the  last  star  that 
shed  its  twinkling  rays  on  society  is  extinguished.  It  is  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  star. 

rV.    IlTFIDELITT  BBARS  ITS  TESTIMONY   THAT  THE  FAMILY  IS  A 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTION,  and  that  it  is  one  of  eminent  importance. 
This  may  be  seen  by  a  moment's  observation  of  the  course  of  infi- 
delity concerning  it. 

It  is  truly  said  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
day  and  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  The  people  of  God 
do  not  seem  as  well  to  understand  the  high  importance  of  purifying 
th^e  primary  religious  institutions  and  maintaining  godliness  there, 
as  the  devil  evidently  understands  the  importance  to  his  cause  of 
vitiating  and  overthrowing  them.  Infidelity  is  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage institution.  Its  disciples  treat  its  claims  with  wantonness,  and 
oftentimes  with  fear  and  aroused  opposition.  They  may  not  always 
themselves  discern  the  precise  relation  which  the  family  holds  to  all 
religion,  but  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  that  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience  discerns  it  with  a  penetrating  sagacity. 
And  he  urges  on  his  disciples  to  lay  the  axe  at  this  root  of  the  tree 
of  life,  while  the  people  of  God  seem  to  be  but  feebly  sensible  of  the 
du^  of  rallying  for  its  defence  and  maintenance. 

Lifidelity  may  labour  with  ponderous  blows  and  with  fearful  suc- 
cess to  break  down  the  ministry  and  overthrow  the  sanctuaries,  and 
crumble  down  that  great  pillar  of  the  more  public  religious  institu- 
tions— ^the  Sabbath ;  but  its  blows  are  most  fearful  when  aimed  at 
the  family  institution.  The  fires  on  the  public  altars  will  assuredly 
so  out,  if  the  fires  on  the  private  altars  are  extinguished  and  the 
umily  sanctuary  is  overthrown. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  systematic  attack  is  made  on  the  family 
institution :  for  it  is  of  the  wise  ordering  of  Him  who  established  it, 
and  who  knows  its  importance,  that  its  entrenchment  amid  human 
sympathies  is  so  strong  as  to  bay  the  courage  even  of  Satan.  Yes: 
men  will  give  up  any  thing  quicker  than  the  endeared  sanctuaries 
of  home  and  wife  and  children.  We  should  learn,  then,  the  high 
importance  of  this  religious  institution  from  the  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  guarded  it  so  firmly;  and  from 
the  fact,  on  the  other,  that  Infidelity  looks  upon  it  with  such  deep 
malignity.  It  walks  around,  and  we  sometimes  hear  tho  voice  of  its 
roaring ;  but  it  dares  not  the  onset,  while  as  yet  ^^  God  is  known  in 
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her  palaces  for  a  refuge."  Bat  when  God  is  provoked  to  leave  a 
people  and  their  households,  then  the  onset  and  the  triumph  of 
infidelity  may  come. 

So  it  was  in  wicked  France.  The  roaring  lion  stood,  with  the 
altars  and  the  priesthood  and  the  Sahbath  and  the  Bible  under  his 
feet;  but  yet  there  was  jealousy  in  his  heart,  and  anger  in  his  eye, 
and  an  awfully  suppressed  restlessness  in  his  mighty  frame — for  he 
looked  at  the  family  institution  still  remaining.  He  looked  again — 
God  had  left  it !  He  crouched — he  sprang :  and  with  one  terrifio 
roar,  that  sent  dismay  through  everv  Christian  land,  he  announced 
the  completion  of  his  triumph ! !  A  miserable  female,  hunted  up 
from  amid  the  loathsome  vileness  of  Paris,  was  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  that  enlightened  city — ^was  decked  with  garlands,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  goddess  of  Licentiousness  and  Reason ! 

Behold  how  extremes  meet!  No  sooner  had  the  pride  of  human 
reason  cast  away  the  grace  of  God,  and  repudiated  all  religion ;  no 
sooner  had  it  proclaimed  its  liberation  as  perfect  and  attempted  to 
soar  upon  its  own  wings,  than  it  fell  like  Lucifer !  And  that  day, 
the  most  refined  city  of  a  Christian  country  descended  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Sandwich  Islander  in  his  cruel  and  degrading  rites 
of  obscenity  and  blood!  Shook  handSj  did  I  say?  The  poor 
Islander,  I  can  rather  conceive,  would  start  back  with  horror  and 
say,  as  for  once  he  looked  upon  those  lower  than  himself — ^^I  am 
holier  than  thou" 

If,  then,  the  family  is  the  first  and  the  last  hold  of  religion — ^if 
it  is  that  which,  above  all  other  earthly  institutions,  God  has  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  guards,  and  if  it  is  that,  at  which  timid 
infidelity  growUj  and  unbridled  infidelity  leape^  we  have  abundant 
circumstantial  evidence  that  it  is  a  religious  institution  of  the  highest 
importance.  And  all  doubt  about  the  proprietv  of  this  appellation, 
in  its  strictest  sense,  vanishes,  when  we  view  tnese  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  previous  considerations,  viz:  that  it  was  solemnly  con- 
stituted and  appointed  by  God  as  a  perpetual  institution,  and  that 
he  distinctly  recognises  its  pre-eminent  religious  character  both  in 
the  dealings  of  his  providence  and  in  the  covenant  of  his  grace. 

There  is  one  object  to  be  subserved  by  the  church,  the  importance 
of  which  should  be  more  deeply  felt  by  all  its  officers  and  members. 
That  object  is  to  watch  over  and  cherish  the  family.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  all  the  high  ends  of  the  earthly  church  are  an- 
swered when  the  ministry  and  ordinances  are  maintained,  and  a 
watchful  care  and  Christian  discipline  is  exercised  over  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  church  and  the  family  are  intended  to  have, 
and  do  have  a  high  reciprocal  action  upon  each  other.  The  order 
and  the  piety  of  the  one  indicates  pretty  clearly  and  definitely  the 
order  and  piety  of  the  other.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
family  is  the  oldest  institution,  and  that  its  existence  as  an  organ- 
ized and  visible  body  is  the  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
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piety,  being  its  last  hold  in  any  commnnity,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear 
that  the  church  owes  a  peculiar  duty  to  the  families  which  repose  in 
its  bosom  and  which  look  to  it  for  counsel  and  defence. 

This  obligation  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  church,  through  its 
officers  and  members,  to  the  families  and  the  children  of  the  core- 
nant,  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance.  It  can  be 
partially  discharged, 

1.  By  requiriug  aU  parents  to  bring  their  children  and  haye  the 
seal  of  the  coyenant  set  upon  them ;  that,  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinance,  they  may  be  reminded  what  the  family  is,  what 
parental  duties  are,  what  coyenant  promises  are  giyen,  and  that 
they  may  be  solemnly  stimulated  to  the  discharge  of  their  high 
duties. 

2.  By  requiring  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fiimily 
altar — that  God  may  be  acknowledged  in  the  family,  and  that  there 
may  be,  at  least,  this  partial  answering  of  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted. 

These  things  we  hay^  a  scriptural  right  to  require,  and  I  see  not 
how  those  can  be  regarded  as  m  regular  standing  with  the  church, 
who  neglect  them.  And  it  is  a  subject  which  should  be  solemnly 
pondered,  whether  the  churches  of  our  own  and  eyery  land  should 
not  awake  to  a  more  strict  exercise,  in  these  particulars,  of  frat^nal 
oyersight. 

3.  But  still  more  may  be  done.  Religious  instruction  should  be 
giyen  in  the  family.  The  form  or  seasons  of  this  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed, neither  can  its  neglect  be  well  made  a  matter  of  church 
interference.  But  much  may  be  done,  from  house  to  house,  to 
inculcate  this  duty  on  parents  and  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in 
attention  to  it. 

4.  Unwearied  diligence  should  be  ^yen  to  this  oyersight  of 
families.  It  may  require  labour  and  patience  of  the  officers  of  any 
church.  And  the  labour  is  unostentatious.  It  does  not  thunder 
from  the  pulpit — ^it  is  not  seen  in  multiplied  meetings — it  does  not 
raise  its  head  to  attract  the  notice  of  men;  but,  like  many  other 
influences  that  are  unseen,  its  results  are  the  most  powerful  and 
beneficial.  The  labour  is  more  like  that  of  the  pruning  knife,  which 
promises  but  little,  yet  accomplishes  much  in  the  season  of  fruit. 

We  employ  our  strength  wisely,  when  we  seek  to  conyert  eyery 
house  into  a  sanctuary,  to  make  eyery  dwelling  a  Bethel,  to  cause 
the  yoice  of  religious  instruction  to  be  heard  in  eyery  family,  ta 
habituate  the  parents  and  the  children  to  conyene  for  religious 
counsel  and  prayer.  In  this  channel,  let  our  efforts  be  increasingly 
directed.  And  the  most  exalted  condition  of  earthly  society  will 
be  attained,  when  we  can  look  upon  eyery  abode  of  man  as  the 
house  of  God — ^upon  each  family  as  a  little  church,  iii  the  bosom  of 
which  immortals  are  reared,  secure  from  the  more  destructiye  snares 
of  a  wicked  world. 
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AR'ncLE  n. 
HOW  THE  YOUNG  ARE  TO  BE  REGARDED  AND  TREATED. 

BT  THE  SET.  JOHN  gUKHEEFIELD. 

[This  distingiiiflhed  divine  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  sennons  in  fall,  but 
merely  sketched  them  in  outline,  which  was  more  or  less  complete.  This  will  account 
for  the  abbreviations  and  the  literary  imperfections  of  the  following  sermon.  The  teit 
was,  «  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  fisice  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Matt.  zviiL  10.] 

Jesus,  to  impress  his  disciples  with  docility,  took  a  little  child, 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  ^^  Veril j  I  say  unto  you, 
excepted  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — "Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  yon,  that  in  heaven 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven," 

Seldom  did  Jesus  appear  to  more  advantage.  Aware  of  the 
value  of  children,  he  was  severe  to  those  who  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  to  him;  and  he  has  left  us  an  example  of 
the  manner  of  treating  them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  fully  the 
importance  of  youth.  The  young  are  the  hope  of  the  Church. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  will  become  hemlock  and  nightshade — the 
grapes  of  Sodom  and  clusters  of  Gomorrah.  But  if  taken  up  and 
properly  trained,  what  vast  results  may  not  be  accomplished  for  the 
Church  and  the  world ! 

Let  us  consider : — I.  The  interesting  light  in  which  the  young 
should  be  regarded. 

U.  The  manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated. 

I.  The  interesting  light  in  which  they  should  be  regarded, 

1.  As  the  heirs  o/  future  felicity.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Some  think  that  the  "  angels  "  are  their  spirits  disembodied : — they 
mingle  with  the  crowd  there.  How  great  this  consideration !  (Jer. 
xxxi.  16.)  How  exalted,  then,  our  view  of  them!  Immortality 
stamps  a  value  on  them  beyond  words.  (James.)  Infidelity  in  vain 
attempts  to  shake  our  faith  in  this — ^yet  we  are  alarmed  for  the 
rising  generation. — Satan  is  trying  to  poison  them.  *  *  *  A  child 
is  lilted  with  eternity  in  the  mighty  chain ;  insignificant  as  he  may 
seem,  he  will  yet  vie  with  angels ;  there  is  in  him  a  spirit  which  will 
yet  praise  God  for  ever ;  yes,  their  spirits  shall  behold  the  face  of 
our  Father.     "An  heir  of  glory" — a  frail  child  of  dust.  *  *  *  * 

2.  View  them  as  the  charge  of  angelic  care.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  verse. — Their  guardian  angels — ^ministering  spirits:   and 
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because  of  the  nearness  of  connexion  between  God  and  these  angels^ 
it  attaches  importance  to  these  children. 

We  know  little  of  angels ;  we  do  know  they  are  ministering  spirits 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  though  a  veil  hides  them  from  us — let  the 
light  of  revelation  be  cast  on  it,  and  the  strengthened  eye  of  faith, 
and  I  can  see  movements  there. — See  the  seraph  at  the  throne. 
*  *  T¥  TJi^  oi^ee  broke  the  veil  at  the  incarnation,  and  think  not 
they  have  now  no  concern  with  us — we  have  our  attendant  spirits ! ! 

Bat  how  can  we  form  an  idea  of  their  dignity !  It  consists  in 
their  beholding  the  face  of  our  Father ! — The  love  of  God  is  the 
commanding  principle  of  the  angelic  natdre,  and  they  walk  in  his 
light,  and  ascend  and  descend  on  men,  performing  the  will  of  God. 
— O  !  the  sweep  of  an  angelic  mind ! — what  is  their  benevolence ! 
thej  love  children ;  great  as  they  are,  they  think  it  no  dishonour  to 
wait  on  little  children. 

3.  The  objects  of  redeeming  hve. — See  the  following  verse :  "  For 
the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
They  were  lost!  But  what  means  this  loss?  Temporal  loss  is 
great.  But  what  is  this  to  a  morale  a  religious  loss  ?  A  parent 
feels  this  most.  For  a  pious  father  to  know  that  his  child  is  lost  to 
the  Church,  and  living  to  the  devil !  *  *  *  A  lost  child  ! ! 

But  the  Son  of  man  came  to  save  them !  That  is  the  gospel  for 
little  children !  for  them  he  drank  the  cup !  they  are  the  purchase 
of  the  blood  of  Christ. — One  little  child  reminds  me  of  Gethsemane ! 
for  it  the  Son  of  God  dies ! 

Bemember,  also,  he  is  come  to  seek  that  which  is  lost.  He 
employs  human  means.  Many  lambs  have  been  gathered.  Thou- 
sands in  heaven  are  now  beholding  the  face  of  their  Father ;  and 
God's  house  on  earth  has  been  filled  with  their  praises.  "  This  my 
son  is  found !" 

4.  The  subjects  of  Divine  compassion*  Jesus  connects  them  with 
all  the  sensibilities  of  heaven:  "Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  Angels  love 
them — Christ  died  for  them — and  their  Father  will  have  them  saved. 
— How  fine  a  representation  of  the  Almighty — listen's  to  a  child's 
prayer — hush  every  harp  surrounded  by  glory !  &c. — he  will  look 
on  a  little  child. — 

II.  The  manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated. 

1.  The  caution  expressed:  "Take  heed."  The  caution  is  not 
useless ;  even  you  may  be  in  this  danger.  They  have  been  neglected 
— the  Church  is  guilty — many  have  grown  up  children  of  wrath  in 
consequence — Awful  fact ! 

Why  take  heed,  then  ?    Because  angels  love  them,  Jesus  died  for 

them,  and  the  Father  will  have  them  to  be  saved.     While  employed 

for  them  we  are  working  with  angels — helpers  of  God.  *  *  *  No 

employment  can  eclipse  the  object  of  saving  a  soul  from  death. 
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*  *  *  Money  given  will  not  do ;  go  out  and  seek  them — the  lamb 
bleats  in  the  thicket,  and  the  wolf  is  near — fly  and  save  it. 

Satan  says,  "It  will  lift  the  children  out  of  their  sphere."  A 
liar !  What,  to  open  their  minds  to  Divine  truth  ?  *  *  *  No ; 
ignorance  will  hann  them,  but  never  will  they  be  injured  by  leading 
them  to  Jesus.  Some  say,  do  not  trouble  the  Master  with  them. 
But  what  does  He  say  ? — "  Suffer  them  to  come." 

2.  The  duty  implied  as  well  as  the  caution  expressed — do  not 
neglect  them.  There  is  the  danger — neglecting  them  is  the  damning 
sin  of  the  world — neglect ! !  The  word  despise  here  means  neglect. 
See  Dives  for  an  instance  of  neglect.  No  oppression  is  recorded  of 
him,  but  he  did  no  good — Neglect  his  crime,  hell  his  punishment. — 
When  Jesus  judges  at  the  last  day,  will  he  always  exhibit  a  catalogue 
of  crimes  ?  No :  "  I  was  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not.'* 

8.  The  consequence  anticipated  in  this  neglect.  "  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment."  You  have  neglected  them — 
bear  with  me !  Jesus  will  soon  come.  He  loves  children  even  unto 
death.  Take  care  how  you  neglect  them.  The  consequences  will 
be  great  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  them. 

What  would  you  give  to  Jesus  ?  Give  him  your  children ;  they 
are  his  representatives. 


ARTICLE  in. 
DOMESTIC  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

BT  TfiZ  SET.  IfAAC  FEXSIt,  D.  O. 

[The  following  admirable  disconrae  was  preached  in  the  year  1835,  in  the  Second 
Reformed  Dntch  Church,  Albany,  of  which  the  aathor  was  then  the  pastor.  A  few 
paragraphs  are  now  omitted.  The  text  was,  «  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord."— i:/)A.  vi.  4.] 

One  of  the  most  excellent  men  of  the  last  age,  Baxter,  has  com- 
mented on  our  text  in  the  following  manner :  ^^  The  word  translated 
^nurture'  signifies  both  instruction  and  correction,  showing  that 
parents  must  use  both  doctrine  and  authority  with  their  children, 
for  the  matters  of  the  Lord.  And  the  word  translated  admonition^ 
signifieth  such  instruction  as  putteth  doctrine  into  the  mind  and 
chargeth  it  on  them,  and  fully  storeth  their  minds  therewith ;  and, 
it  also  signifieth  chiding,  and  sometimes  correction,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  children  must  be  brought  up  in  this.  The  word  signify- 
ing carefully  to  nourish,  importeth,  that  as  you  feed  with  milk  and 
bodily  food,  so  you  must  as  carefully  and  constantly  feed  and  nourish 
them  with  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  It  is  of  the 
Zordy  because  the  Lord  commandeth  it,  and  because  it  is  the  doc- 
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trine  concerning  the  Lord,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  teaching,  and  the 
doctrine  that  leadeth  to  him." 

May  the  great  Head  of  the  Ghnrch  assist  us  while  we  endeayonr  to 

I.  Trace  oar  obligations  as  Christians  on  this  subject. 

IL  Note  some  circumstances  which  should  awaken  our  solicitude 
more  particularly  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  it :  And  then 

III.  Furnish  some  suggestions  on  several  important  measures 
which  enter  into  a  Domestic  Christian  Education* 

I.  It  is  proposed  to  trace  our  obligations  on  this  subject.  Our 
obligations  are  yarious  and  most  solemn. 

1.  We  are  under  a  natural  obligation  to  give  our  attention  to  a 
Domestic  Chrt9tian  Education. 

We  should  think  it  an  uncalled  for  effort,  to  prove  a  natural  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  our  children,  as 
this  is  one  of  nature's  first  dictates.  Here,  we  ask  not  the  aid  of 
any  philosophy  to  teach;  we  are  instinctively  led  on,  without  rea- 
soning, and  seek  carefcdly  to  meet  the  obligation  we  feel.  And 
under  a  sense  of  it,  we  are  well  aware  what  anxieties  are  borne, 
what  watchfulness  is  exercised,  what  toils  are  undertaken.  Such 
are  our  feelings  on  this  point  that  we  regard  with  detestation,  and 
sometimes  with  horror,  the  violations  of  this,  the  first  duty  of  the 
parental  relation,  which  are  sometimes  witnessed. 

The  question  arises,  if  this  be  correct,  are  all  the  interests  of  our 
children  limited  to  a  circle  of  temporalities?  Have  they  only  bodies 
to  provide  for — nothing  but  physical  systems  to  train  ?  Have  they 
not  minds  capable  of  iUimitable  expansion,  and  do  not  these  deserve 
attention  ?  Are  they  not  immortal  ?  And  have  they  not  interests 
to  proride  for  in  two  worlds,  the  present  the  mere  infancy  to  that 
to  come  ?  When  these  things  are  brought  before  the  mind,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  draw  the  line  concerning  the  relative  value  of  these 
component  parts  of  our  interesting  charge,  or  concerning  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  interests  of  each.  The  body  we  know  shall 
soon  fade  and  pass  away — ^but  not  so  the  mind — ^the  immortal  mind 
— this  by  its  Maker  has  been  constituted  indestructible. 

Now,  on  the  very  principles  which  induce  us  to  meet  the  wants  of 
tiie  body,  can  we  neglect  the  necessities  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  an  obligation  exists  in  reference  to  a  provision  for 
the  lower  and  not  for  the  interests  of  the  higher  nature  in  the  same 
individual:  that  we  must  carefully  provide  for  a  system  soon  to  be 
food  for  worms,  and  not  for  the  culture  of  the  never  dying  mind 
which  a  universe  could  not  purchase?  If  this  matter  be  regarded 
properly,  it  is  conceived,  it  will  be  granted  by  all,  that  precisely 
those  considerations  and  reasonings  which  prove  obligation  in  one 
case  prove  it  in  the  other ;  and  that  while  estimating  the  interests 
of  the  soul  as  the  more  important,  they  direct  to  a  higher  regard 
and  a  more  careful  provision  for  them. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  character  which  has 
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been  given  by  the  Great  Creator  to  the  domestic  circle.  We  draw 
some  considerations  of  duty  from  the  prolonged  dependence  of  our 
offspring  on  parental  care — a  dependence  prolonged  far  beyond  that 
of  the  offspring  of  any  other  creatures :  we  feel  safe  in  deducing 
from  it,  that  by  this  peculiarity  our  Creator  would  lead  us  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  feelings  which  are  naturally  called  for,  to  meet 
this  dependence.  Wise  in  all  his  works,  he  ha3  strikingly  shown  his 
wisdom  in  the  domestic  constitution,  and  if  we  may  learn  duty  in 
any  case  from  what  evidently  shows  design,  we  may  learn  it  in  this. 
We  cannot  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  organized  these  little  circles,  families,  without  being  convinced. 
Here  we  see  he  has  given  to  parents  the  first  opportunity  to  train 
and  mould  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  this,  under  ^circumstances 
most  happily  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  influence  they  may 
exert.  By  the  dependence,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  child,  he  prepares  the  way  for  regard,  respect,  and 
even  veneration  for  the  parent.  Such  is  his  situation  that  these 
feelings  are  strengthenea  with  his  strength  and  the  expansion  of 
his  mind :  making  his  case  altogether  unUke  that  of  the  young  of 
all  other  creatures  who,  as  they  advance,  lose  all  regard  for,  and 
even  recognition  of  any  relation.  The  way  is  thus  prepared  for  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  and  wise  authority.  The  parent's  place  is 
also  one  abounding  in  facilities  for  impression.  He  is  so  situated  as 
to  know  best  what  will  meet  the  circumstances  of  each  case — can 
adapt  efforts  to  the  varying  disposition,  and  pour  in  instruction  at 
the  most  opportune  seasons — indeed,  to  an  extent,  the  avenues  to 
the  heart  are  under  his  control.  These  peculiarities  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  domestic  constitution,  and  may  be  exercised  for  incal- 
culable good  or  evil.  Now,  from  what  we  know  of  Him  who  placed 
us  in  families,  must  we  not  be  blind  if  we  see  not  design  in  all  this? 
And  if  it  be  a  first  principle  of  reason  that  we  should  dorify  him 
that  made  us,  is  i£  not  equally  clear  that  here  is  a  field  prepared 
and  manifestly  designed  by  himself  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  principle  in  morals,  that  a  man  is  respon- 
sible to  the  full  extent  of  his  opportunities  and  facilities  for  every 
department  of  duty.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  Christian  parent,  made 
the  main  spring  of  action — the  great  centre  of  influence  in  the  most 
interesting  circle  on  earth — ^blessed  with  peculiar  opportunities  for 
usefulness,  cannot,  without  the  violation  of  a  primary  obligation, 
neglect  to  improve  them.  He  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  man  who  has  ten 
talents  committed  to  him,  and  is  to  expect  the  judgment  of  the 
unfaithful  servant  if  he  be  found  unfaithful. 

We  say,  then,  while  nature  makes  her  appeal  to  his  sympathies 
through  the  feebleness  and  dependence  of  his  infant  charge,  so  she 
makes  her  appeal  to  his  better  feelings,  in  the  momentous  interests 
of  their  immortal  natures,  and  furnishes  invaluable  facilities  to  ac- 
complish her  designs;  and  who  will  resist  her  appeal? 

2.  We  are  under  a  Christian  obligation  to  attend  to  this  subject. 
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While  there  is  much  to  move  the  Christian  parent  in  the  interests 
of  his  children,  there  are  high  considerations  presented  by  his  rela- 
tion to  JesTM  Christ,  That  relation  is  peculiar,  and  constituted  as 
it  is,  tinder  most  solemn  and  affecting  circumstances,  cannot  hut 
have  a  controlling  influence.  The  Ghnstian  is  not  his  own,  but  the 
property  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  interests  of  this  Saviour  he  is 
bound  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  He  has  only  to  call  up  the  scenes  of 
Gethsemane  and  of  Calvary — ^has  only  to  think  of  the  shedding  of 
the  Saviour's  precious  blood — the  bowing  of  his  sacred  head  for 
him,  to  realize  that  none  can  be  more  sacredly  bound  to  another 
than  he  to  Jesus  the  crucified  one.  And  when  he  thinks  of  his  own 
deliverance  from  the  curse — of  the  hopes  he  is  permitted  to  cherish 
— ^the  substantial  happiness  he  has  realized,  his  heart  spontaneously 
responds  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Apostle — "Y^  are  not  your  own, 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  glorify  God  therefore,  in  your  body  and 
your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  Shall  the  released  captive  love  and 
honour  him  who,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  relieved  him  from  bondage  ? 
Shall  the  outcast  and  the  orphan  love  and  honour  the  benefactor 
who  has  lifted  him  from  wretchedness  to  a  situation  of  comfort  and 
bliss  ?  Above  all  these,  and  beyond  all  imaginable  cases  of  human 
favour,  must  the  Christian  love  and  honour  his  Saviour.  He  is 
called  to  employ  every  instrumentality  within  his  reach,  and  espe- 
dally  that  which  he  can  best  wield,  in  his  Master's  service.  To  make 
him  feel  this,  his  Lord  has  connected — has,  I  may  say,  identified  his 
own  enjoyment  with  his  duty.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  meets  the 
claims  of  his  Christian  relation,  so  is  his  own  heart  enlarged,  so  are 
his  views  elevated,  and  so  do  his  joys  become  like  a  broad  river.  No 
man  who  loves  his  Saviour  will  question  his  obligation :  to  the  feel- 
ing heart  nothing  is  clearer,  notlung  indeed  is  sweeter.  In  carrying 
out  that  obligation  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss — while  many  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest,  there  is  around  him  one  of  particularly  inviting 
character.  He  should  indeed  make  his  love  felt  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world  so  far  as  scattering  light  and  truth  are  concerned ;  but 
the  instrumentality  he  can  best  wield  is  in  the  circle  around  him* 
Here  he  is  so  happily  situated,  that  if  his  heart  ^low  with  love, 
objects  are  at  hand  most  likely  to  feel  and  appreciate  it.  If  his 
Redeemer  is  glorified  in  seeing  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  the  first 
objects  over  whom  he  is  led  to  seek  the  triumphs  of  that  Saviour's 
grace,  are  those  dear  to  him  by  the  ties  of  children.  And  if  he  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish  anything,  it  is  with  those  whom  God  has 
given  him. 

While  the  former  consideration  moves  him  as  it  urges  the  ten- 
derest,  dearest  interests  of  his  children,  this  moves  him  with  the 
plea  of  the  Apostle — "the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us."  A 
double  influence  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  his  heart  to  keep  alive 
the  sense  of  obligation. 

8.  We  are  under  a  covenant  obligation  on  this  subject. 

As  Christian  parents  we  have  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  our 
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Master,  to  bring  np  onr  diarge  for  liim.  Let  ns  look  back — ^when 
we  gave  oarselyes  to  him,  did  we  not  in  the  spirit  of  Joshua  take 
Q-od  for  our  children's  God  as  well  as  our  own?  With  eyery  acces- 
sion he  has  made  to  the  plants  around  our  table,  have  we  not  in  the 
retirement  of  the  closet  lifted  up  our  hearts  to  him  to  bless  him  for 
the  gift,  while  we  engaged  to  nurture  it  in  his  fear  ?  How  often, 
too,  when  sickness  has  brought  some  dear  member  of  our  little 
charge  low,  haye  we,  in  lookmg  up  to  God  for  his  interposition, 
Towed  that  if  it  should  be  spared,  we  would  most  faithfully  rear  it 
for  immortality !  Ah,  has  death  entered  our  circle  and  hurried 
from  us  one  to  who^i  we  were  tenderly  attached — as  we  then  in  the 
lifeless  corpse  before  us,  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world — as  we  then 
rebuked  ourselves  for  our  neglect,  or  pondered  some  precious  words 
the  lips  of  that  dear  one  may  have  uttered,  how  solemnly  have  we 
bound  ourselves  to  those  left  under  our  care  ?  Yes,  in  God's  house 
have  we  left  our  vows.  Here,  in  his  sacred  presence — in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  church  and  the  world,  have  we  devoted  our  little  ones 
to  God,  and  bound  ourselves  in  a  covenant  not  to  be  forgotten,  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  What 
feelings  we  then  had — what  solemn  views  of  our  responsibility  then 
weighed  on  our  minds.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old,  we  have  opened 
our  mouths  unto  the  Lord,  and  we  cannot  go  back.  How  are  the 
solemnities  accompanying  our  engagements  brought  up,  with  the 
freshness  of  a  recent  occurrence,  at  every  baptismal  consecration 
we  witness,  and  then  how  are  we  led  to  the  renewal  of  our  vows ! 

Now,  while  general  reasoning  may  not  affect  us,  these  engage- 
ments must.  God  is  our  witness  as  well  as  the  party  with  whom  we 
have  left  our  pledges.  If  we  may  not  be  truant  to  solemn  engage- 
ments between  man  and  man,  much  less  can  we  where  God  Almighty 
is  immediately  concerned.  Every  thing  connected  with  our  solemn 
consecrations,  adding  as  it  did  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  adds  to 
the  weight  of  our  responsibility.  If  we  are  unfaithful,  we  run  a 
fearful  hazard,  and  that  hazard  is  increasingly  fearful  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  covenant  consecration  may  have  deepened  in 
solemnity. 

4.  There  is  also  a  Providential  obligation — one  growing  out  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  (rod  has  blessed  pious  attention 
when  given  to  this  subject. 

It  is  often  and  has  been  long  since  remarked,  that  we  may  gather 
many  profitable  lessons  on  duty,  from  Providence.  In  his  dispen- 
sations, the  Most  High  affords  many  delightful  confirmations  of  the 
great  principles  of  his  word.  Duty  is  here  made  to  stand  out  so 
clearly,  and  often  in  a  light  so  beautiful,  that  it  becomes  most  ani- 
mating. In  his  proyidence,  God  puts  his  broad  seal  on  what  his 
people  have  undertaken  in  conformity  with  his  word  and  in  reliance 
on  his  grace.  His  people  look  for  this,  and  seeing  it,  take  courage. 
How  delightfully  is  this  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
blest  missionary  efforts  ?    Nor  is  it  less  so,  by  the  blessings  on  those 
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who  have  bronglit  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  If  the  views  already  suggested  be  just,  looking  to  the 
proYidence  of  God,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  attention  to 
them  would  be  blest,  and  a  neglect  of  them  unhappy.  Precisely 
such  effects  haye  followed,  and  we  cannot  trace  them  without  seeing 
from  them  what  God  would  have  us  to  do. 

Here  we  have  to  do  with  facts.  We  have  said  neglect  would  be 
followed  by  corresponding  evils — ^let  us  notice  a  single  case,  and 
that,  one  which  speaks  as  effectively  as  volumes :  ^^  For  the  want  of  a 
religious  education,  (it  is  said  in  the  concordate  between  the  Pope 
and  the  French  Republic  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  April,  1802,)  for 
the  last  ten  years,  our  children  are  without  any  ideas  of  Divinity, 
without  any  notions  of  what  is  just  and  unjust.  Hence  arises  baj> 
barons  manners ;  hence  a  people  becomes  ferocious.  One  cannot 
but  sigh  over  the  lot  which  threatens  the  present  and  future  gene- 
rations." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  persevering,  pious  efforts  of  Christian 
parents  have  been  signally  blest.  Says  one  in  Scotland,  ^^  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  for  several  centuries,  vital  Christianity  in  this 
country  principally  existed  among  the  children  of  believing  parents. 
The  churches  of  the  faithful  were  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  ^in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,'  while 
their  pulpits  were  occupied  by  the  sons  of  godly  and  able  ministers.'' 
^  Education,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  lays  materials  at  the 
door  of  the  heart,  so  that  when  the  Spirit  enters,  he  has  only  to  apply 
them  in  the  work  of  conversion,  or  sanctification.  JVor  are  any  so 
useful,  or  so  ornamental  to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity^  as  the 
descendants  of  religious  parents."  "It  is  certain,  (says  another  of 
our  best  authors,)  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  minis*- 
ters,  among  the  puritans  and  non-comformists,  were  not  converted 
from  a  course  of  profligacy,  but  were  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord"  Nor  is  our  own  country  without  evi- 
dences of  the  same  description.  In  the  first  page  of  "  The  Mother 
at  Home,"  you  find  it  stated,  that  a  few  years  ago,  some  gentlemen 
who  were  associated  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  delighted,  in  finding  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students,  over  a  hundred  had  been  borne  bv  a  mother's  prayers  and 
directed  by  a  mother's  counsels  to  the  Saviour. 

My  brethren,  you  have  heard  of  the  eminent  Philip  Henry,  one  of 
the  most  holy  men  of  his  time :  It  was  through  a  careful  education 
at  home,  he  was  made  the  man  he  became.  And  carrying  out  the 
same  rules  of  parental  duty,  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
high  place  he  has  occupied  and  will  ever  occupy,  that  distinguished 
commentator,  his  son,  Matthew  Henry ;  and  in  his  whole  family  was 
made  happy  by  seeing  them  on  the  side  of  the  Saviour.  Look 
into  the  family  of  the  next  distinguished  English  commentator, 
Scott,  observe  his  anxiety  for  his  children,  and  how  blessed  the 
result  I    We  are  told,  "  all  his  children  became,  by  the  divine  mercy, 
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his  comfort  dming  life,  and  now  remain  to  call  him  blessed,  and 
hand  down  his  example  to  another  generation."  Look  into  the 
family  of  the  pious  Legh  Bichmond,  and  how  delightful  the  results 
of  parental  care,  there  exhibited* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  care  of  a  pious  mother  or  pious  parents 
for  some  of  the  best  men  who  have  adorned  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation. What  precious  names  we  find  in  the  long  list ;  those  of 
Augustine,  Hooker,  Newton,  Cecil,  Doddridge,  Davies  and  Dwight 
— ^great  teachers,  at  whose  feet  the  church  has  been  happy  to  sit  and 
learn  wisdom.  These  are  public  cases — their  ofEcial  relations  make 
them  notorious ;  but  if  we  had  before  us  the  whole  history  of  Provi- 
dence — if  we  could  trace  all  the  cases  which  have^nothing  in  their 
particular  situations  to  give  them  publicity,  how  many  most  happy 
nruits  of  family  religion  should  we  find,  gracing  the  cause  of  piety 
by  a  holy  life,  in  every  circle  where  they  live — how  many  in  the 
assembly  above,  praising  the  Lamb,  that  they  found  a  pious  family 
circle,  the  little  sanctuary  where  they  first  were  led  to  the  Saviour. 

These  facts  afford  most  desirable  encouragement  to  the  Christiai^ 
parent.  Though  it  is  true  according  to  the  old  remark,  that  ^^  grace 
does  not  run  in  the  blood,"  yet  they  show  that  the  Most  High  has 
special  blessings  for  them  who  say  with  Joshua,  ^^  as  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  But  is  there  not  more  in  these 
facts  ?  Does  not  God  clearly  teach  Christian  parents  that  this  is 
the  way,  and  that  they  should  walk  in  it  ?  When  we  on  the  one 
hand  see  his  frown  resting  on  neglect,  and  on  the  other  his  richest 
blessing  resting  on  parental  fidelity,  must  we  not  conclude  there  is 
sometlmig  more  than  general  expediency  leading  us  to  fidelity? 
How  could  a  parent  with  these  striking  facts  before  him,  meet  his 
account  calmly,  if  he  has  not  come  fully  to  the  line  of  duty  in  train- 
ing his  children  7  Can  he  say  they  did  not  clearly  mark  his  duty  ? 
that  the  way  was  not  indeed  luminous  with  the  favour  of  God  ?  Can 
he  say  they  did  not  afford  sufficient  encouragement  ? 

Surely  the  Christian  parent  will — he  must  reason  here  concerning 
duty,  when  he  sees  the  blessings  of  grace  descend  in  copious  showers 
on  pious  parental  cultivation,  as  he  does  when  he  sees  God  blessing 
the  husbandman  and  crowning  the  year  with  his  goodness. 

These  thoughts  are  offered  concerning  the  general  duty.  Now 
there  are  a  number  of  considerations  tending  to  excite  a  very  deep 
solicitude  in  reference  to  it,  at  the  present  time,  and  to  quicken 
attention  to  it.  It  was  proposed  to  state  these  as  the  second  part 
of  this  discourse. 

II.  Some  of  the  circumstanees  which  make  Domestic  Christian 
Education  especially  important  at  the  present  time. 

1.  The  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned  is  the  prevalence  of  vice. 

The  forms  of  vice  are  as  various  as  the  snares  it  lays.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  careful  observers,  that  its  grosser  forms  have 
become  more  oommon  among  us.    Profane  swearing,  of  all  vices^ 
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(if  I  may  so  speak,)  the  most  irrational  and  despicable,  insults  you 
in  the  public  way  and  at  all  the  marts  of  business*  It  is  painful  to 
see  how  frequently  with  some,  claiming  to  be  genteel,  the  broad  oath 
is  uttered  as  though  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
appendages  of  a  gentleman.  God's  holy  day  is  desecrated  con- 
stantly— the  sons  of  pleasure  are  multiplied,  who  prostitute  the  sea- 
son of  sacred  rest  to  their  sinful  gratification ;  while  many  of  our 
men  of  business  whom  we  respect  in  other  things,  seem  reckless  of 
the  influence  of  the  example  they  set.  Intemperance  b  on  the 
increase.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  frequent  the  cases  of 
the  wretched,  filthy  drunkards,  who  were  a  short  time  since  seldom 
seen.  G?o  the  nameless  vices,  I  can  only  refer.  As  our  children 
and  youth  are  a  large  part  of  their  time  out  of  our  sight  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  parental  voice,  exposed  in  circumstances  where  we 
cannot  control  their  seeing  and  hearing  many  of  these  things,  are 
brought  as  it  were  near  the  eddy  of  the  devouring  vortex,  our  soli- 
citude cannot  but  be  awakened  for  them.  We  are  necessarily  led 
to  seek  and  to  pursue  the  means  which  may  be  most  effectual  to  save 
them  to  us,  and  save  them  to  society  and  religion.  And  none  can 
we  employ  with  more  hope  than  a  careful,  pious  education  under  our 
own  hand.  This  means  is  prepared  in  providence  to  be  the  parent's 
stay  and  comfort ;  this  puts  the  preventive  in  his  own  hand,  which 
may  be  applied  in  all  the  faithfulness  and  tenderness  of  parental 
love. 

2.  The  increase  of  infidelity  ^  and  her  systematic  efforts  for  influ- 
ence, give  cause  of  solicitude  and  urge  the  Christian's  immediate 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Infidelity  has  received  in  our  day  the  organization  of  a  party,  and 
men  are  found  even  with  hoary  hairs  not  ashamed  to  wear  her  livery. 
She  has  her  regular  lecturers,  her  public  advocates,  and  her  meet- 
ings of  solemn  mockery  on  the  Sabbath.  More  boldly  than  ever, 
she  seeks  to  blot  out  the  Sabbath,  and  break  down  every  legal  bul- 
wark of  religious  interests.  She  has  rapidly  multiplied  her  blasphe- 
mous publications.  She  rings  such  changes  on  the  cry  of  Church 
and  State,  that  with  too  many  intelligent  persons  she  has  succeeded 
in  excluding  the  name  of  religion  from  many  of  the  ordinary  asso- 
ciations of  men,  and  induced  the  firm  belief  with  multitudes  that 
the  State  has  everything  to  fear  from  religion.  Some  may  say  truth 
is  omnipotent  and  shall  prevail,  and  it  is  true,  but  she  will  not  pre- 
vail without  some  victims  in  the  conflict.  And  who  can  endure  the 
thought  of  having  his  own  children  these  victims  ?  The  simple 
statement  of  this  matter  cannot  but  create  solicitude  in  the  bosom 
of  one  who  contemplates  the  embarkation  of  a  dear  child  upon  the 
ocean  of  busy  life,  infested  with  such  piracy  on  Christian  principles 
and  immortal  hopes.  His  main,  I  had  almost  said,  his  only  security 
under  God,  is  in  a  careful  Christian  education.  In  this  he  has  the 
means  of  impressing  such  clear  and  sound  views  of  truth  and  duty 
as  will  prove  both  ballast  and  armory.  By  training  the  heart  and 
4 
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securing  the  objects  of  his  hopes,  on  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  an 
intelligent  and  believing  apprehension  of  his  merits,  he  can  alone 
expect  to  realize  his  fond  desires. 

Infidelity  may  denounce  this  as  a  forestalling  and  prejudicing 
operation,  but  her  objection  is  of  little  moment  to  the  Christian 
parent,  if  by  doing  what  his  duty  and  conscience  require,  he  may  be 
free  of  the  blood  of  his  child,  and  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  meet 
him  in  glory, 

8.  A  third  reason  for  our  solicitude  on  this  subject,  is  seen  in  the 
limited  fruits  the  Church  is  at  present  receiving  from  the  families 
of  professors  of  religion.  It  is  a  blessed  fact  that  God  is  calling  in 
many  from  the  highways  and  hedges  to  his  service,  yet  the  Church 
cannot  but  look  to  the  families  of  her  children  for  her  principal 
accessions.  She  has  a  right  to  look  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
children  of  the  Church,  as  they  occupy  the  seats  of  her  sanctuaries, 
enjoy  principally  the  labours  of  her  ministry,  and  compose  for  the 
most  part  her  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  On  these  she 
naturally  depends  for  her  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel.  And  yet 
it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  small  number  she  receives.  Look  at  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  and  the  variety  and  number  of  public 
privileges,  and  then  at  the  accessions  made,  and  the  result  is 
astonishing.  Many  speak  disparagingly  of  the  fruits  of  missionary 
labour,  of  the  small  increase  received  at  missionary  stations.  But 
if  I  mistake  not,  comparing  the  two  situations — ^lookin^  carefully 
into  all  the  disadvantages  the  missionary  has  to  contend  with,  and 
then  to  the  immense  advantages  enjoyed  at  home,  the  increase  will  be 
found  altogether  in  favour  of  the  missionary  station.  We  are  not 
by  any  means  receiving  what  we  might  expect.  How  many  children 
of  professors  are  following  a  vain  world — what  multitudes  sit  as 
God's  people  on  the  Sabbath,  while  they  live  without  God  and 
without  Christ  all  the  week.  How  many  also  issuing  from  the  fami- 
lies of  nominal  Christians,  in  their  settlement  in  life,  cast  off  the 
fear  of  God.  Every  Christian  parent  is  called  to  lay  this  matter  to 
heart,  and  anxiously  inquire  why  any  of  his  children  follow  the 
world,  why  he  is  in  any  case  left  alone  in  seeking  God — ^why  in  any 
case  his  child  has  proved  a  sword  piercing  his  spirit  ?  The  fact 
stated  argues  defect  somewhere,  and  the  conscientious  parent  in 
ascertaining  it,  is  led  to  look  first  to  his  own  circle,  and  inquire 
whether  he  has  prayed  with  and  prayed  for  his  children  as  he  should 
have  done — ^whether  he  has  carefully  prepared  the  soil  for  receiving 
the  good  seed — ^whether  he,  who  is  all  anxiety  when  his  children's 
bodies  are  affected  with  disease,  is  equally  and  even  more  affected  in 
seeking  their  relief  from  the  moral  malady,  sin. 

When  you  take  into  view  the  facts  stated  under  a  former  topic, 
copcerning  God's  blessing  on  the  efforts  of  pious  parents,  are  we 
not  directly  led  back  in  accounting  for  the  deficiency  just  noticed, 
to  a  neglected  Domestic  Christian  Education.  If  God's  people 
were  faithful  in  their  duty  on  this  point  now,  have  we  not  reason  to 
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expect  the  same  blessings  others  have  enjoyed  ?  Is  Gh>d  not  the 
same  ?  Have  the  principles  of  his  government  become  altered  in 
anght  ?  Even  if  these  limited  fruits  do  not  argne  prevailing  neglect, 
they  are  sufficient  to  awaken  solicitude  and  urge  attention  to  the 
principal  instrumentality  with  which  the  Christian  parent  is  favoured. 
He  may  bring  his  children  to  the  sanctuary — he  may  join  his  prayers 
with  the  multitude — ^but  after  all,  the  place  for  him  to  act  in,  most 
efficiently,  is  home — that  little  sanctuary  where  he  is  both  the  king 
and  the  priest.  And  just  as  desirable  as  it  is  that  the  subject  of 
our  complaint  should  be  removed,  and  that  we  should  see  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  flocking  to  Zion,  as  doves  to  their  windows — so 
is  it  desirable  that  Christian  parents  should  give  their  most  solemn 
attention  to  this  subject,  as  the  best  remedy  K)r  a  present  evil. 

4.  For  another  cause  of  solicitude  you  are  referred  to  the  reliance 
on  inadequate  substitutes  for  a  Domestic  Christian  Education. 
There  is  labour  connected  with  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our 
children,  and  not  a  little  anxiety ;  and  our  infirm  nature  is  very 
prone  in  view  of  these,  to  forego  the  satisfaction  arising  from  suc- 
cessfully discharged  duty,  and  rely  on  substitutes ;  and  the  more 
ready  is  it  to  give  in  to  this  substitution,  if  this  last  may  promise 
fairly  to  secure  the  great  result  desired.  But  if  our  Christian  duty 
to  our  children  is  a  primary  one,  no  substitution  is  allowable,  and 
especially  none  whose  influence  cannot  compare  with  that  of  a 
parent. 

There  is  a  prevalent  disposition  in  our  day,  to  make  the  boarding 
schoolj  or  the  ordinary  school^  as  managed  on  Christian  principles^ 
one  of  these  substitutes.  The  inquiry  is  carefully  made  whether 
the  instruction  is  of  a  Christian  and  moral  tendency,  and  the 
government  parental,  and  if  a  satisfactory  reply  be  obtained,  the 
substitute  is  fully  received,  and  further  particular  care  remitted. 
It  is  to  be  esteemed  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  education,  where  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  taught, 
and  where  the  conscience  is  cultivated,  are  at  the  present  time  on 
the  increase.  It  is  also  a  clear  point,  that  in  all  cases,  where  the 
completion  of  a  literary  education  or  peculiar  circumstances  require 
that  a  child  be  sent  from  home,  the  parent  should  by  all  means  seek 
out  such  institutions.  But  when  he  has  most  carefully  guarded  this 
matter,  and  secured  a  place  for  his  child  for  a  season,  what  warrant 
has  he  for  relaxing  in  his  personal  duty,  and  transferring  to  a  sti- 
pendiary (I  use  it  in  a  good  sense)  what  the  God  of  nature  has 
imposed  on  him  7  If  the  teacher  be  ever  so  excellent,  can  he  by 
any  possibility  fill  a  parent's  place?  Is  a  parent  at  all  warranted 
to  go  beyond  regarding  such  teacher  as  an  auxiliary?  And  does  he 
not  actually  weuen  the  hands  of  such  teacher,  if  parental  care  be 
remitted  and  a  careful  Christian  education  when  at  home  be  want- 
ing ?  It  is  painful  to  see  how  many  seem  to  think  the  teacher  can 
do  every  thing — the  teacher  will  surely  train  their  children  aright — 
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while  their  own  inattention,  their  own  failure  to  second  his  efforts 
are  serious  drawbacks  on  the  substitution  thej  have  made. 

Many  Christian  parents  have  also  made  the  Sabbath  school  their 
substitute.  Thej  regard  it  as  so  excellent  an  institution,  so  entirely 
Christian  in  its  tendency,  and  so  wonderfully  blessed  of  God,  that 
they  give  up  every  thing  to  it.  Their  eulogies  are  not  misplaced, 
for  it  is  an  institution  which  should  be  cherished  by  every  Chris- 
tian, which  should  be  embalmed  in  his  best  affections,  which  should 
participate  in  his  charities,  his  active  services  and  his  prayers. 
Great  things  have  been  accomplished  by  it,  and  still  greater  would 
it  accomplish,  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  left  to  work  alone,  and 
been  maae  the  substitute  for  parental  instruction.  They  who  regard 
the  Sabbath  school  properly,  will  only  give  it  the  place  of  an  auxi- 
liary, though  they  will  esteem  it  an  invaluable  one.  On  this  subject 
we  should  consult  the  active  friends  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  complaining  that  they  have  not  the  co-operation 
of  Christian  parents ;  and  we  shall  find  too  that  they  have  only 
sought,  and  do  only  seek,  to  be  the  auxiliaries  of  parents.  But 
were  this  not  so,  nothing  will  warrant  the  Christian  parent's  neglect 
of  a  personal  duty.  However  excellent  the  institution,  he  must  use 
it,  so  to  speak,  only /or  clenching  the  nail  he  drives  at  home.  There 
must  be  an  extensive  reformation  on  this  point,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sabbath  school,  which  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  where 
it  is  to  a  degree  stationary,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
parent  and  his  family;  and  that  reformation,  the  benefit  of  both 
requires  to  begin  at  once. 

X^ow  with  iimat  relates  to  the  duty  in  general,  and  what  gives  it 
a  prominence  at  the  present  time,  before  us,  are  we  not  prepared  to 
attend  to  the  measures  required  by  the  claims  of  the  parental  rela- 
tion ?    To  the  consideration  of  these,  we  pass  on. 

in.  As  proposed,  some  suggestions  on  several  important  mea- 
suresy  which  enter  into  a  Domestic  Christian  Education^  wUl  be 
offered. 

When  it  is  inquired  what  is  involved  in  a  Domestic  Christian 
Education,  or  how  it  is  to  be  conducted,  an  exceedingly  wide  and 
interesting  field  of  remark  opens  before  us — one  not  to  be  traversed 
properly  in  a  single  exercise,  much  less  in  a  branch  of  a  discourse. 
Nor  perhaps  is  it  so  necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  as  within  a 
few  years  past,  numbers  have  written  ably  on  the  subject,  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  are  at  hand.  As  we  shall  pass  by  the 
general  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  sermons  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  on 
Religious  Education,  Anderson's  Domestic  Constitution,  i^arker's 
Parent's  Monitor,  a  number  of  portions  of  Cecil's  Bemains,  Hall  on 
Education,  and  a  number  of  the  Tracts  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  as  so  many  excellent  manuals  of  parental  duty. 
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There  are  several  important  measures  not  so  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  which  are  now  to  be  proposed  for  your  consideration. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  observance  of  occasional  seasons  of  closet 
prayer  with  each  childy  is  a  very  important  measure. 

Every  Christian  parent,  it  is  presumed,  will  pray  for  his  child ; 
indeed,  will  he  not  as  often  as  he  goes  to  the  mercy-seat,  remember 
those  whom  God  has  given  him.  In  addition  to  this  general  prayer, 
it  is  suggested  that  he  adopt,  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  a  retiring  from 
time  to  time  to  pray  with  each  child  singly.  As  a  means  of  good, 
this  has  been  seen  to  be  a  measure  of  blessed  influence.  There  is 
something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  with  his  child  in  such 
a  situation,  calculated  to  move  the  hearts  of  both.  A  child  that 
loves  his  parent  will  be  melted  as  he  sees  the  earnest,  tender 
entreaty  in  his  behalf.  His  own  individual  case  will  be  brought 
more  fully  and  forcibly  before  his  mind.  He  will  realize  more  dis- 
tinctly the  presence  of  God,  and  his  dependence  on  him — a  spirit  of 
devotion  will  be  inspired,  while  his  heart  is  bound  more  tenderly  to 
his  parent — a  barrier  to  the  world's  influence  will  be  raised  up— - 
conscience  will  be  kept  active.  A  child  thus  dealt  with,  in  the 
overflowings  of  Christian  love,  may  possibly  under  temptation  break 
away  from  parental  counsel ;  but  something  will  have  been  deeply 
implanted,  which  will  often  goad  him,  and  which  will  afibrd  the  best 
hope  of  his  return. 

Has  this  course  been  tried,  do  any  ask?  It  has,  and  with  happy 
eflfect.  Out  of  many  cases  let  me  mention  a  few.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  Christian  parent,  whose  beloved  child  had  become  wayward, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  habit  which  threatened  most  unhappy  conse- 
quences. He  had  tried  advice,  entreaty,  and  correction,  in  vain. 
With  a  heart  deeply  grieved,  he  took  his  child  to  the  closet — the 
case  was  the  subject  of  prayer — it  was  an  affecting  season — both 
wept — the  child's  heart  was  melted,  and  the  issue  was  all  a  parent 
could  wish.  Another  is  the  case  of  one,  who  had  lost  a  mother's 
care  when  very  young ;  a  pious  father  was  spared,  whose  practice  it 
was  every  evening  as  he  carried  his  son  to  his  couch,  to  pour  out  his 
heart  over  him  in  prayeiv  The  earliest  recollections  the  son  had  of 
the  father,  were  of  him  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  for  him.  These 
exercises  were  never  forgotten — that  son  has  been  for  years  a  useful 
minister  of  Christ  in  a  neighbouring  city.  Another  is  the  case  of 
one,  whose  pious  mother  was  left  to  pursue  a  Christian  parent's 
duty,  unaided  by  her  companion.  Often  did  she  retire  with  her  son 
to  pray,  when  all  was  hushed  in  sleep.  He  felt  the  exercise.  He 
pursued  for  a  time  the  way  of  folly,  but  even  then  felt  an  invisible 
check.  A  mother's  prayers,  with  other  instruments  which  she  had 
much  to  do  in  applying,  brought  him  to  choose  the  better  part.  In 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  now,  he  has  often  blessed  God  for  that 
mother's  care  and  prayers ;  and  how  far  others  may  have  been  bene- 
fitted by  his  labours,  and  have  reason  to  join  with  him,  this  congre- 
gation have  for  years  had  the  opportunity  of  judging. 
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2.  The  devotion  of  some  time  on  the  Sabbath  evening  to  the  exa- 
mination of  Divine  truth  with  an  assembled  family  deserves  special 
regard. 

The  parent,  truly  anxious  for  his  children,  will  suflFer  no  opportu- 
nity of  dropping  a  good  word,  or  any  striking  occurrence,  or  any 
awful  calamity,  private  or  public,  to  pass  unimproved.  He  will  seek 
special  seasons,  and  fix  on  those  whose  attending  circumstances  most 
favour  his  object.  Now,  for  a  season  the  most  favourable,  we  are  led 
to  the  Sabbath  evening.  This  is  a  season  peculiarly  fitted  for  gather- 
ing around  us  our  beloved  circle,  and  seeking  their  everlasting  good. 
Then  the  bustle  and  distraction  of  the  world  are  removed — then 
there  is  a  freedom  from  interruption,  which  cannot  be  secured  at 
any  other  time ;  then  naturally  all  are  brought  together ;  the  public 
exercises  of  the  Sabbath  have  prepared  the  mind  for  solemn  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  furnished  the  materials  for  profitable  remark.  And 
thus  situated  and  prepared,  never  can  a  parent  hold  converse  with 
his  children  more  profitably.  Refreshed  and  mellowed  himself  by 
the  truths  he  has  heard  and  the  exercises  he  has  engaged  in,  out  of 
a  full  heart  he  can  mete  instruction  and  advice  to  his  charge.  The 
Sabbath  evening  is  thus  honoured,  and  by  that  circle  will  be  loved. 
There  certainly  is  not  a  more  interesting  sight  than  that  of  a  family, 
consisting  of  children  of  different  ages,  thus  gathered  around  a 
beloved  parent,  and  hearing  from  his  or  her  lips  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  Often  there  will  be  seen  the  glistening  tear,  the  heaving  breast, 
under  an  apprehension  of  the  evil  of  sin — of  personal  unworthiness, 
or  in  view  of  a  Saviour's  sufferings — often  there  the  seeds  of  eternal 
life  will  be  planted.  Such  a  circle,  how  truly  a  nursery  of  Heaven ! 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  evening  of  God's  holy  day  is  not  thus 
more  frequently  improved.  It  is  now  in  many  cases  the  dullest 
season  in  the  week,  or,  though  occupied  in  religious  exercises,  passed 
far  less  profitably  than  we  have  suggested.  Public  exercises  are 
allowed  to  supplant  this  interesting  service,  or  confine  it  to  a  very 
brief  space.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  which  shall  keep  any 
one  from  a  proper  attendance  on  the  house  of  God,  and  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  attendance  on  public  ordinances  has  become 
much  of  a  gossipping  matter.  Many  seem  to  think  that  religion 
requires  no  time  for  reflection ;  that  all  a  man  has  to  do  to  sustain 
a  religious  character,  is  to  rush  from  one  public  exercise  to  another 
as  often  as  possible,  and  the  oftener  the  better.  Every  one  must  be 
aware  that  m  a  city  there  are  persons  who  may  be  variously  de- 
tained, and  parts  of  families  only  who  can  attend  at  a  given  time, 
and  many  who,  from  years  and  other  circumstances,  may  require  a 
third  service,  and  should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending ;  but 
many,  very  many  more  are  they  whose  Sabbath  evening  would  be 
best  spent  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  who  can  only  on  the 
Sabbath  evening  enjoy  calmlv  the  company  of  their  children.  In 
the  practice  to  a  considerable  degree  prevalent,  there  is  much 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  parents :  they  seek  through  the  whole 
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their  own  interest,  to  the  neglect  of  their  children.  There  is  a 
beaatiful  symmetry  in  true  religion — every  duty  and  every  interest 
has  its  proper  place,  and  the  Christian  parent  should,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all  around  him,  study  to  cul- 
tivate this  symmetry,  and  have  every  duty  in  its  appropriate  place. 
His  children's  welfare,  as  well  as  his  own  satisfaction  and  profit, 
must  be  consulted,  and  if  to  the  latter  be  devoted  the  Sabbath  day 
exercises,  he  may  well  give  the  evening  to  the  former.  The  course 
suggested  may  cost  him  labour  and  patience ;  but  what  good,  com- 
pared in  any  degree  with  his  children's  immortal  interests,  does  not 
cost  him  labour  and  patience? 

The  coarse  suggested  has  been  long  and  extensively  pursued  in 
Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  a  close  connection  with  the  remarkable 
success  of  parental  efforts  in  that  country,  already  spoken  of.  This 
mode  of  spending  the  Sabbath  evening  has  a  fascinating  effect  on 
children*  There  are  many  who  look  back  to  evenings  thus  spent 
as  among  the  most  interesting  and  happy  they  have  enjoyed.  If 
the  preacher  may  refer  to  his  own  experience,  he  would  say  that  he 
fixes  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  thus  passed  in  his  youth,  with  five  or 
six  other  children  around  a  pious  mother,  when  the  Westminster 
Catechism  was  regularly  recited,  and  the  Scriptures  read,  and  an 
account  given  of  what  had  been  read  and  heard  through  the  day, 
as  among  his  happiest  evenings.  He  believes,  moreover,  that  those 
exercises  have  proved  no  unimportant  part  of  his  preparations  for 
the  ministry,  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  thought  of  the  use  Pro- 
vidence might  make  of  them. 

8.  Care  ihould  he  taken  to  improve  and  impress  the  public  dispen* 
sation  of  Divine  Truth. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  commonly  enjoyed,  is  rather 
fitted  for  mature  minds.  It  may  be  very  simple,  and  yet  will  in- 
volve much,  the  force  of  which  none  but  minds  of  maturity  will 
perceive.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  altered,  it  being  affected  alto- 
gether by  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  who  cannot  be 
addressed  in  a  childlike  familiarity,  and  to  whom  the  same  descrip* 
tion  of  illustration  which  gives  the  greatest  zest  to  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth,  would  be  unsuited.  While  this  is  the  fact, 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  is  effected  for  children  by  the 
exercise  of  preaching,  and  yet  the  defect  is  not  without  a  remedy. 
While  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  desirable  in  the  highest  degree 
that  all  ases  should  find  this  divine  institution  profitable,  it  is  very 
much  in  the  parent's  power  to  make  it  so  to  his  children.  There  is 
a  plan  practiced  successfully  by  many,  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  all.  It  is  that  of  regularly  examining  children  on  the  sermons 
they  hear,  and  expecting  them  to  bring  home  some  account  of  the 
heads  of  a  sermon,  and  the  various  topics  illustrated.  When  this 
plan  is  pursued,  it  gives  the  parent  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
impressing  the  truth  delivered,  in  a  very  familiar  manner,  and 
dwelling  on  and  carrying  out  those  points  which  may  strike  him  as 
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particularly  important.  This  plan  cultivates  the  habit  of  attention, 
and  while  it  exercises  both  the  memory  and  the  judgment,  is  valua- 
ble as  an  exercise  of  mental  training.  If  the  power  of  analysis  be 
of  almost  indispensable  importance,  such  an  exercise,  which  will 
unquestionably  to  a  degree  cultivate  it,  must  be  highly  esteemed. 
There  is  nothing  which,  in  such  a  space  and  in  so  pleasant  a  man- 
ner, shows  the  value  of  analysis  so  clearly  as  a  well  studied  sermon. 
In  it  every  part  has  its  place,  and  all  united  make  a  grand  whole, 
bearing  on  one  end.  The  plan  of  which  we  speak  will  call  for 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  of  this  both  his  mind  and 
his  heart  will  find  the  benefit.  The  first  efforts  of  a  child  in  this 
work  may  only  give  him  the  text ;  but  this  recorded  in  his  book  is 
great  gain.  His  next  effort  may  give  him  a  meagre  skeleton  of  a 
sermon ;  yet  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  surprising  to  himself  to  see 
how  much  of  a  public  exercise  he  may  bring  home.  At  thirteen 
years,  in  most  cases,  the  account  he  will  furnish  will  be  in  a  degree 
complete.  And  what  will  be  gained  as  to  the  habit  of  attention  in 
the  sanctuary?    And  how,  as  the  whole  plan  is  carried  out  on  the 

Eart  of  the  parent,  will  he  drink  in  instruction  and  soon  apply  for 
imself  ?  The  habit  of  bringing  divine  truth  thus  directly  home 
will  be  blessed,  and  how  many  thousand  times  better  this  than  the 
practice  of  many  parents,  who  return  to  their  families  to  show  what 
captious  hearers  they  are,  and  by  their  conversation  and  conduct 
undermine  all  the  confidence  their  families  might  otherwise  feel  in 
the  sermons  they  hear  ? 

4.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  every  parent  furnish  his 
children  with  suitable  reading  of  a  pious  character. 

Beading  will  be  found  one  of  his  most  valuable  auxiliaries — one 
by  which  in  a  sense  his  children  become  their  own  teachers.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  by  the  parent,  if  he  would  avail  himself 
of  it  fully,  to  select  or  lead  the  way  to  that  sort  of  reading  which 
shall  impress  his  own  instructions,  and  mend  the  heart,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  interests.  Now  for  this,  it  must  not  merely  be  religious 
reading,  but  that  reading  which  presents  religion  in  a  style  suited 
to  his  years.  We  have  many  choice  treatises  on  the  great  subject 
of  Christianity,  which  may  bring  joy  to  the  adult  Christian,  but 
which  will  be  dry  as  husks  to  the  young  mind — and  forcing  the  child 
to  read  these,  or  confining  him  to  them,  will  create  a  distaste  not 
only  for  them,  but  for  religion  itself,  as  he  will  be  led  to  associate 
with  it  the  idea  of  some  intolerable  burden.  Every  Christian  can 
judge  of  this  for  himself,  for  who  of  them  would  not  feel  the  same, 
if  confined  to  the  study  of  a  book  on  science,  which  entered  into  its 
minutiae,  while  it  took  for  granted  the  necessary  elementary  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  reader.  There  is  no  necessity  of  our  falling 
into  this  mistake  at  the  present  time.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place,  and  while  books  of  excellent  character  for  adults  are  multi- 
plied, our  religious  juvenile  literature,  has,  not  only  within  a  few 
years,  become  a  distinct  department,  but  very  extensive.    The 
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Christian  parent  has  now  the  opportunity  of  selecting  from  a  large 
number,  works  which  precisely  meet  the  need  of  his  children,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  interesting  style  on  all  the  ordinary  subjects  on 
which  he  would  dwell,  and  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind. 

The  parent  should  not,  let  me  say,  think  his  work  done  when  he 
places  these  books  within  the  reach  of  his  children ;  on  the  contrary 
he  should  make  it  his  business  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  reading 
of  each  child,  and  may  well  make  such  inquiry  a  part  of  his  Sab* 
bath  eyening's  engagements ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  have 
select  books  read  aloud,  in  order,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out 
remarks  from  his  children,  and  for  making  his  own  obsenration  and 
application. 

6.  The  ptotw  observance  of  family  worship  is  an  important  aux- 
iliary in  Domestic  Christian  Education,  and  even  an  essential  part 
of  it. 

Regarded  as  a  general  duty,  every  one  claiming  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  indeed  every  parent  should  have  his  altar  in  his  house,  around 
which  his  children  are  daily  gathered.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  Chris- 
tian education  "an  engine  of  prodigious  power."  If  the  several 
services  be  pertinent,  brief,  varying  with  circumstances,  lively,  they 
will  make  an  impression.  Is  the  Word  of  God  read  on  every  occa- 
sion, in  proper  portions,  as  one  of  the  exercises,  not  only  is  the 
truth  of  God  impressed  on  the  mind,  but  it  is  regarded  as  the  family 
oracle :  the  young,  seeing  the  place  it  occupies  with  a  pious  parent, 
will  cling  to  it  as  the  Book  of  books.  And  how  much  may  we  hope 
to  gain  by  this,  when  we  remember  that  the  young  man  cleanses  his 
way  by  cleaving  to  God's  Word.  Picture  to  yourself,  a  family  on 
their  knees  at  worship — hear  the  prayer  a  beloved  father  offers  so 
feelingly :  he  adores  God,  and  acknowledges  his  own  and  his  fami- 
ly's dependence  on  Him,  traces  cve^  blessing,  the  rest  of  every 
night,  the  comfort  of  every  day  to  Him — how  does  this  tend  to 
cherish  a  reverence  for  God  and  the  feeUng  of  obligation  in  the 
bosoms  of  all  ?  He  confesses  his  sins  and  his  family's,  he  seeks  to 
come  into  the  dust  at  God's  feet,  and  cannot  go  without  his  pardon — 
how  calculated  this  to  make  his  children  feel  their  accountability 
— to  awaken  solicitude  for  their  own  state — to  lead  them  to  God  for 
pardon  ?  He  commits  them  to  God,  pravs  for  security,  for  bless- 
ings, for  all  they  need — ^how  calculated  this  to  check  the  foolish 
self-dependence  to  which  our  nature  is  prone,  to  keep  his  children 
under  a  sense  that  all  is  in  God's  hands  f  Look  at  this  exercise  as 
Providence  leads  to  its  variation,  by  the  sickness  or  death  of  friends 
— or  the  occurrence  of  difficulty,  or  deliverance  from  imminent  dan- 
ger— and  does  it  not  speak  directly  to  the  heart,  does  it  not  aid  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  feelings  at  which  a  Christian  education  aims  ? 
Blessed  institution  indeed.  A  master  mind  (Cecil)  has  spoken  thus  of 
it — "  worship  thus  conducted  may  be  used  as  an  engine  of  vast  power 
in  families.  It  diffuses  a  sympathy  through  the  members.  It  calls 
off  the  mind  from  the  deadening  effect  of  worldly  affairs.     It  arrests 
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ererv  member  with  a  morning  and  evening  sermon,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  hurries  and  cares  of  life.  It  says,  '  There  is  a  God' — ^  There 
is  a  spiritual  world  * — 'There  is  a  life  to  come.'  It  fixes  the  idea 
of  responsibility  in  the  mind.  It  furnishes  a  judicious  and  tender 
father  or  master  an  opportunity  of  gently  glancing  at  faults,  where 
a  direct  admonition  would  be  inexpedient.  It  enables  him  to  relieve 
the  weight  with  which  subordination  or  service  often  sits  on  the 
minds  of  inferiors." 

0.  Finally,  a  careful  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  indispensable 
as  a  part  of  a  Domestic  Christian  Education. 

The  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  urged  mostly  on  the  ground 
of  a  moral  claim  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  view  we  now  take  may 
be  considered  novel — ^it  is  nevertheless  correct.  Look  at  the  place 
the  Sabbath  holds;  does  not  its  observance  bear  on  all  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  can  a  man  be  called  religious  who  does  not  keep  it? 
And  if  the  Sabbath  have  not  a  hold  upon  a  man,  will  any  thing  else 
have  ?  Do  not  all  religious  interests  in  the  church,  in  society,  in  a 
man's  own  heart,  rise  and  fall  with  the  observance  of  'Hhe  day  the 
Lord  has  made  ?"  Now  when  we  speak  of  a  proper  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  we  mean  its  consecration  as  entirely  as  possible  to  the 
business  of  religion — to  worship,  to  religious  reading,  while  the 
business  of  the  world,  the  indulgences  of  the  world,  and  all  bustle 
are  shut  out — such  an  observance,  as  makes  this  day  stand  out  in 
holy  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other  days,  as  The  Dat  of  God. 
Now  with  such  a  view  of  it,  we  ask  what  will  be  the  influence  of  such 
observance  on  a  growing  family;  will  not  such  observance  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  time  fill  the  house  with  a  holy  atmosphere ;  will  it 
not  make  a  family  feel  there  is  a  solemn  reality  in  religion  ?  will  it 
not  raise  the  tone  of  pious  feeling  in  such  house  ?  will  it  not,  in  a 
most  blessed  manner,  stand  as  a  check  upon  the  influence  of  our 
worldly  pursuits;  and  as  such  an  observance  associates  the  Sabbath 
here  with  the  Sabbath  of  heaven,  will  it  not  lead  the  young  heart  to 
heaven  ?  Can  a  Christian  parent,  if  he  would  bring  up  his  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  pursue  a  more  effectual 
means  than  thus  hallowing  God's  day?  For  confirmation  of  all  this, 
I  beg  you  to  look  to  the  families  where  God's  day  is  not  honoured; 
where  the  political  newspaper  or  secular  periodical  is  read  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Scriptures — where  business,  or  visiting,  or  pleasure 
walking,  or  frivolous  conversation,  occupy  the  attention,  and  see  if 
there  you  find  a  due  sense  of  religion,  or  children  growing  up  with 
the  feeling  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  any  moment,  or  growing  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  No,  God's  impress  is  on 
this  matter.  The  parents  in  such  a  family  may  give  sage  advice, 
they  may  supply  any  quantity  of  religious  reading,  though  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  this ;  they  may  sit  down  recularly  at  the  commu- 
nion-table, and  yet  their  profanation  or  neglect  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  will  destroy  all.  They  shall  see  their  children  grow 
up,  thoughtless,  giddy,  lovers  of  the  world  and  not  at  all  of  God. 
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Many  conceive  sncli  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  we  speak  of, 
will  make  it  a  heavy,  doll  day;  if  it  be  so,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for 
religion  has  nothing  heavy  or  doll  about  it.  A  judicious  parent 
will  find  no  difficulty  on  this  point.  He  will  study  and  lay  himself 
out  so  to  direct  reading  and  the  study  of  divine  truth  and  con- 
versation, that  the  Sabbath  will  be  a  delight. 

Two  things  should  enforce  what  has  been  said:  your  time  with 
your  families  is  short ;  they  will  either  be  taken  from  you  or  you 
from  them — and  if  you  neglect  your  duty  to  their  souls,  while  you 
have  them,  you  will  plant  a  thorn  in  your  dying  pillow. 

By  all  that  is  dear  to  you  in  the  interests  of  your  children ;  by 
all  your  desires  to  see  the  Church  of  your  Redeemer  sustained  by 
their  active,  holyeflForts;  by  the  fearful  consequences  which  you 
have  seen  to  follow  the  neglect  of  parents ;  by  all  the  griefs  by 
which  the  hearts  of  others  have  been  wrung;  by  all  your  anxieties 
to  have  your  children  members  of  that  great  family  which  shall 
assemble  around  the  glorified  Redeemer  at  last,  and  sing  His 
praises  for  ever,  I  charge  it  upon  you,  he  faithful. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

BT  THE  BEY.  XOBEBT  J.  BKECKINEIOGE,  D.  O. 

[ThU  very  able  article,  taken  from  « the  Baltimore  Literary  and  Religious  Maga- 
zine," is  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1839. 
The  resolution  which  was  placed  in  Dr.  Breckinridge's  hands  on  the  platform  was  in  these 
words :  "Reiohedf  That  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  reading  book  in  common  schools  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  immediate  and  universal  encouragement  in  all  our  States 
and  Territories."  The  headings  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  address  have  been  inserted 
bj  the  Editor. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Breckinridge,  who  is  known  throughout  our  Church  to  be  opposed  to 
denominational  schools,  to  add  that  his  present  position  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  line 
of  his  argument  before  the  Bible  Society.  We  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  noble 
efforts  in  Kentucky,  as  Superintendent  of  the  State  common  schools.] 

*  *  *  *  This  IS  the  beginning,  as  I  trust,  of  a  national  effort, 
the  first  expression  of  a  national  purpose,  to  restore  in  youth  the 
dissevered  connexion  between  piety  and  knowledge,  between  God 
and  the  first  search  of  childhood  after  mental  treasures. 

RELIGION   AND   EDUCATION   GO   TOGETHER. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  my  duty  is,  that  its  perform- 
ance should  ever  have  been  needful — ^but  especially  in  this  country, 
and  at  the  present  moment.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  till  a 
period  very  near  to  us,  and  amongst  the  entire  race  of  man,  except 
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only  Reformed  Christians  of  these  latter  days,  the  general  principle 
remotely  occupying  the  base  of  this  subject,  has  been  cordially  and 
universally  received  and  acted  on,  as  of  paramount  importance. 
Every  people,  without  exception,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  teach 
its  religion  to  its  children,  as  the  ver^  basis  of  all  other  knowledge ; 
and  every  nation  that  has  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  a  writ- 
ten religion  and  places  for  the  regular  instruction  of  youth  in  know- 
ledge, has  made  the  national  religion  a  national  study  in  childhood. 
The  sacred  books  of  all  heathen  nations  have  been  known  of  all, 
who  knew  any  thing  whatever.  The  pases  of  the  Koran,  in  every 
age  and  country,  have  been  the  first  study  of  every  follower  of  the 
fdse  prophet.  The  verjr  highest  literature  of  all  antiquity  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  5ie  popular  religion ;  so  that  every 
Greek  and  Roman  youth  was  made  a  scholar  and  a  pagan,  by  the 
self  same  process.  The  Hebrew  parent,  by  the  most  express  com- 
mand of  Grod,  made  his  child  from  its  very  birth,  by  every  outward 
mark  and  every  inward  accomplishment,  at  home,  by  the  way-side, 
in  the  school,  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  halls  of  justice,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  upon  the  throne  itself,  thoroughly  and  intensely  a 
Hebrew.  The  early  Christian  church  was  in  no  aegree  less  assidu- 
ous in  the  same  devotedness  to  the  exact  and  universal  religious 
instruction  of  the  young.  Every  corrupt  and  apostate  sect  which 
has  forsaken  or  renounced  our  divine  Redeemer — and  most  conspi- 
cuously those  who  have  most  thoroughly  and  openly  rejected  the 
Bible — ^has  instilled  each  its  own  peculiar  heresies,  by  every  means, 
mot  excluding  their  schools,  into  the  minds  of  their  children.  The 
leaders  of  the  glorious  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
for  two  centuries  and  more,  all  their  true  followers,  received  as  from 
God  the  solemn  duty  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  instruction  of 
the  young  in  the  word  of  life.  The  illustrious  spirit  of  Luther  as 
lie  drew  near  his  rest,  in  a  review  of  his  literary  labours,  rejoiced 
the  most  in  this,  that  he  had  written  his  book  De  Servo  Arhitrio 
against  Erasmus,  and  had  prepared  his  Small  Catechism ;  a  per- 
formance, which  like  the  similar  one  of  his  immortal  fellow  labourer, 
John  Calvin,  remains,  each,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years, 
respectively  the  symbol  of  churches,  states,  and  races.  Nay,  until 
a  period  so  little  remote  that  many  who  hear  me,  can  recall  it,  the 
school  house  and  the  church  stood  side  by  side  throughout  our 
country ;  and  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  constituted  in  both,  the 
basis  of  perpetual  instruction. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  EXCLUSION  07  RELIGION. 

It  is  not  my  present  duty  to  trace  the  causes  and  the  manner  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  schools.  It  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate, as  the  chiefest,  the  spirit  of  Popery  which  everywhere  sup- 
presses the  Word  of  God;  the  spirit  of  Indifferentzsmj  which  treats 
it  with  total  slight ;  and  the  spirit  of  Infidelity ,  which  openly  rejects 
it.  Other  causes,  less  obvious,  have  no  doubt  conspired,  in  the  pro- 
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daction  of  the  same  fatal  result,  amongst  which  are  perhaps  to  be 
ranked  as  of  no  small  importance,  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
school  books  of  inferior  quality ;  a  proportionate  increase  of  incom- 
petent and  unworthy  teachers ;  and  a  general  disposition  to  prosti- 
tute to  unworthy  ends,  that  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  which 
could  be  turned  to  immediate  profit.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction,  so  valuable  in  itself,  has  been 
at  least  an  occasion  for  this  great  evil ;  that  the  public  has  been 
allowed,  it  may  be  even  induced  to  consider  the  moral  instruction 
thus  imparted,  a  sufficient  substitute  for  that  formerly  given  in  the 
week-day  schools;  if  not  indeed  for  that  before  received  under  the 
paternal  roof. 

A  general  review  of  the  eflForts  which  have  been  made  in  our  day,  to 
restore  the  Bible  to  the  schools,  would  occupy  far  too  much  time  to 
be  now  attempted;  although  this,  like  the  mode  of  its  exclusion,  is 
a  portion  of  this  great  subject,  full  of  interest  and  importance.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  in  passing,  that  the  minds  of  Christians 
over  the  whole  world  have  been  for  some  years  deeply  pondering 
this  matter.  The  Protestant  churches  generally  throughout  Europe 
have  made  a  more  steadfast  resistance  than  ourselves,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  from  the  course  of  general  education ;  and  are 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  generally  in  a  better  condition  than  our- 
selves. In  England  there  is  no  school  system  of  sufficient  extent, 
to  deserve  the  name  of  national ;  but  the  institution  which  has  the 
oversight  of  what  are  called  the  National  Schools,  has  introduced 
the  Scriptures  into  them.  The  schools  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  under  the  care  of  the  national  church  of  that  kingdom, 
remain  on  their  ancient  model.  In  Ireland,  a  systematic  attempt 
was  recently  made  by  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  in  1825,  6  and  7,  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject  of 
Irish  education,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  general  and  thorough  sys-» 
tern  of  popular  instruction.  The  result  is  given  in  nine  reports,  which 
together  contain  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  printed 
pages  in  folio ;  and  the  sum  of  all  is,  that  the  most  ignorant  and 
illiterate  of  all  civilized  states  absolutely  repudiated  by  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  papal  church  every  system  of  public,  nay  even  of 
gratuitous  instruction,  which  should  not  as  a  starting  point,  reject 
the  Bible,  and  admit  the  dogmas  of  Popery.  As  it  regards  our 
own  country,  the  only  successml  effort  of  a  general  kind  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  has  been  lately  made  in  the  state  of  Maryland; 
where  the  admirable  society  which  I  represent  this  day,  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  attempt,  which  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
cheering  success.  In  the  course  of  that  movement  two  facts  of  great 
importance  in  themselves,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  past  and 
present  spirit  of  the  country,  have  been  fully  established.  The  first 
IS,  that  the  public  mind  is  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  this  great 
reform,  and  all  the  sources  of  public  influence  and  authority  much 
more  accessible  in  regard  to  it,  than  the  most  sanguine  had  sup- 
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posed ;  that  is,  God  has  prepared  the  work  to  our  hands,  before  we 
nad  faith  and  zeal  to  undertake  it.  The  second  fact  is,  that  the 
more  pretending  the  schools  are,  the  more  completely  is  God  ex- 
cluded from  them  and  the  more  decided  is  the  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible ;  while  many  of  the  humblest  sort  have 
all  along  kept  the  Scriptures  in  them :  that  is,  the  richest  sort  of 
our  people,  m  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  have  been  amongst 
the  most  of  all  indifferent  to  God  and  removed  from  an  evangelical 
influence.  It  is  an  item  in  this  hasty  outline,  too  significant  and 
too  pleasing  to  be  omitted,  that  all  our  Christian  missionaries,  it  is 
believed  without  exception,  have  made  the  Bible  the  principal  class 
book  in  every  school  established  by  them. 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  RELIGION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Let  me  now  present  in  a  more  direct  form  some  of  the  great  con- 
siderations which  decide  our  duty  on  the  subject  before  us.  In 
doing  this  I  shall  separate  such  as  more  particularly  regard  the 
individual  aspect  of  the  question,  from  those  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pertaining  more  properly  to  its  social  character.  And  in 
presenting  both  views,  the  occasion  admonishes  me  rather  to  make 
suggestions  than  to  attempt  an  argument. 

1.  It  may  be  observed,  then,  as  the  first  axiom  of  ever^  indi- 
vidual consideration  of  this  subject,  that  religion  is  the  most  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  human  soul.  No  people  have  ever  been  without 
the  elements  of  a  regular  system  of  religious  faith ;  nor  can  as  many 
single  persons  be  computed  in  any  age  or  nation  who  are  destitute 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  as  there  can  be  of  persons  destitute  of 
reason,  of  speech,  of  a  perfect  human  form.  So  that  man  is  as 
essentially  a  religious  as  he  is  a  rational,  a  speaking,  or  even  a 
defined  being  at  all.  It  is  equally  indubitable  that  this  necessity 
.  of  the  soul  is  developed  as  early  as  any  other  want  of  it;  and  it  is 
evolved  with  a  steadmess  and  intensity  equal  to  any  other.  Upon 
what  other  principle  are  we  to.  account  for  the  horrible  excesses  and 
the  inconceivable  follies  of  the  human  race  in  connexion  with  this 
solemn  and  all-pervading  sentiment  of  our  spiritual  dependence,  this 
ever  pressing  sense  of  our  spiritual  necessities?  And  what  con- 
ceivable excuse  can  be  pleaded,  for  not  providing  for  this  necessity 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  development  ?  For  not  directing  this 
sentiment,  by  an  instruction  as  ceaseless  as  its  own  activity?  For 
not  sustaining  and  moulding  this  confiding  and  absorbing  impulse 
by  the  power  and  the  wisdom  which  God  has  made  manifest  to  this 
Yerj  end  ? 

Let  it  be  farther  considered,  that  there  are  but  two  possible  foun- 
dations, upon  one  or  other  of  which  all  religion  must  repose.  One 
is  authority;  the  other  conviction.  The  former,  professing  to  ema- 
nate from  the  throne  of  God  and  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  manner 
always  supernatural,  sustains  its  pretensions  by  unceasing  miracles, 
and  appears  before  men  only  to  state  its  claims  and  receive  unquali- 
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fied  obedience  to  its  behests.  To  hear,  to  believe  and  to  obey,  are 
in  its  view  the  sole  duties  of  mankind ;  while  to  reason,  to  investi- 
gate, to  compare,  to  inqnire,  to  analyze,  are  all  alike  rebellious 
against  its  sacred  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of 
conviction,  recognising  God  as  its  author,  and  the  present  blessed- 
ness and  eternal  glory  of  man  as  its  immediate  ends,  throws  open 
the  heart,  the  mind  and  the  conscience  to  its  sweet  and  ennobling 
influences.  It  appeals  constantly  to  the  understanding ;  it  pleads 
for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  for  the  most  ample,  thorough  and 
mature  consideration ;  it  asks  for  dominion  over  the  affections,  the 
conscience,  the  intellect,  only  when  that  dominion  shall  have  been 
conceded  by  a  willing,  an  enlightened,  a  convinced  spirit.  This  is 
our  religion.  This  Bible  is  at  once  its  sacred  repository  and  the 
great  instrument  of  its  propagation.  Why  then  shall  we  withdraw 
it  from  the  very  seats  of  knowledge  ?  Why  withhold  it  from  the 
active  and  inquiring  spirit  of  chil&ood?  Our  religion  is  based  on 
knowledge,  founded  in  liberty,  approved  by  conscience.  Let  us  act 
as  if  we  felt  this  to  be  true. 

In  the  general  education  of  youth,  we  commit  a  great  mistake  as 
to  what  education  really  is ;  and  in  deciding  who  are  educated  fall 
into  a  fatal  error.  To  omit  in  education  all  moral  training,  is  to 
train  imperfectly  for  time  and  not  at  all  for  eternity.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  neglect  the  man  himself  and  train  some  of  his  inferior  powers. 
No  man  is  or  can  be  educated,  whose  moral  faculties  have  not  been 
adequately  trained ;  and  if  they  have  been  mistaught,  he  has  been 
enslaved,  not  educated;  degraded,  not  enlightened.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  amongst  us  the  case  is  so  presented  by  reason  of  a 
thousand  concurring  circumstances,  that  no  adequate  moral  instruc- 
tion can  be  furnished  generally  in  our  public  schools,  unless  the  Bible 
itself  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  So  that  we  are  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  from  public  education  all  true  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  of  the  better  and  more  urgent  part  of  our 
being;  or  of  using  for  those  purposes  the  best  and  greatest  and 
fittest  of  means,  the  teacher  of  all  teachers,  the  very  word  of  God 
himself.  Blessed  alternative ;  which  forces  a  people  panting  to  be 
taught,  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  learn  of  God ! 

For  if  we  restrict  our  views  of  education  so  narrowly  as  to  em- 
brace in  its  scope  only  that  which  is  purely  mental,  no  absurdity 
can  be  more  audacious  than  to  reject  the  Bible,  even  from  such  a 
plan.  Is  it  of  use  to  know  what  we  are,  what  we  can  be,  what  we 
have  been  ?  To  know  how  we  can  be  and  achieve  whatever  is  most 
excellent  ?  Is  it  a  part  of  instruction  to  set  before  us  the  highest 
exhibitions  of  whatever  is  great  and  striking  in  the  past?  The 
greatness  of  virtue,  the  greatness  of  passion,  of  achievement,  of 
effort,  of  transcendent  civilization,  of  unparalleled  crime  ?  Well, 
what  is  the  Bible  ?  It  is,  amongst  other  things,  the  record,  the 
safest,  often  the  only  record  of  the  largest,  the  longest,  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  history  of  genius,  of  knowledge,  of  sublime 
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adventure,  of  all-glorious  guccess — ^yea,  of  man  himself!  It  is  the 
text  book,  out  of  which  to  unriddle  the  great  mystery  of  God's  pro- 
yidence,  in  the  government  of  the  world!  The  greatest  of  all 
poets,  philosophers,  orators,  moralists,  lawgivers,  rulers  and  con- 
querors, who  have  adorned  those  long  annals  which  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  duration  of  human  existence  here  below  ;  these  are  the 
men  who  have  written  this  book !  It  contains  their  legaey  of  wis- 
dom and  instruction  to  generations  of  generations  I  A  legacy  so 
yast  and  so  enduring,  that  one  single  man,  and  he  the  beginner  of 
the  book,  has  bestowed  in  a  few  brief  pages,  the  elements  of  civili- 
zation, of  organized  society,  of  law,  of  morals  and  of  religion  upon 
every  age  that  has  succeeded  him  ;  and  stamped  the  impress  of  his 
mind  upon  the  whole  human  race  !  Why,  this  book,  which  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  literature  more  ancient  than  the  Greek,  is 
the  substratum  also  of  whatever  exists  in  our  modern  tongues.  The 
two  great  protestant  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  Germanic  and 
our  own,  formed,  in  truth,  the  two  languages ;  and  they  reign  over 
them  still  when  centuries  have  passed,  the  highest  classic  respec^ 
tively  in  each.  In  sober  verity,  this  book  is  not  only  the  book  of 
God,  but  also  the  book  of  the  human  race.  So  that  to  reject  it,  is 
at  once  to  be  separated  from  the  Lord  and  from  enlightened  man  ! 

2.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  social  aspect  of  this  question. 
As  there  are  but  two  principles  on  which  religion  can  repose,  so  also 
there  are  but  two  on  which  the  social  state  can  be  perpetuated 
amongst  men*  Organized  society,  in  any  supportable  or  even  pos- 
sible form,  can  be  sustained  in  only  one  of  two  modes.  The  firet 
method  limits  the  numbers  who  take  part  in  the  public  authority  or 
control,  to  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  capable  of  these  functions, 
increasing  or  reducing  the  amount,  as  experience  shall  suggest  or 
necessity  enforce.  Upon  this  principle,  the  great  bulk  of  numan 
institutions  have  been  constructed ;  and  so  simple  is  it,  and  so  deeply 
seated  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  been 
generally  unable,  or  unwilling  (and  the  distinction  is  immaterial  to 
tne  argument)  to  prevent  their  own  disfranchisement  and  to  arrest 
the  tendency  of  power  to  accumulate  in  a  few,  often  in  a  single  will. 
We  cannot  be  too  profoundly  sensible  that,  in  the  long  run,  power 
not  only  should  not,  but  cannot  be  exercised  by  those  unfit  to  wield 
it ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  violate  this  necessity  entail  the  destruc- 
tion of  society  itself.  The  eecond  method  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  whole  society  is  endowed  with  this  capacity ;  and  that, 
in  the  particular  case,  all  are  or  all  can  be  prepared  to  take  part  in 
every  exercise  of  public  authority.  It  is  on  this  second  principle 
that  all  our  political  institutions  are  founded.  Our  great  republic 
and  all  our  free  and  sovereign  commonwealths  have  been  frankly 
perilled  upon  this  ^eat  and  stirring  truth,  that  man  is  capable  of 
self-government.  Not  man  everywhere;  for  history  would  contra- 
dict us.  Not  man  embruted  and  demoralized;  for  our  previous  rea- 
sonings show  this  to  be  absurd.    Not  nmn  generically,  embracing 
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tromen  and  diildren,  idiots  and  slaves ;  for  this  subverts  the  very 
order  of  nature.  But  generally  the  truth  that  man,  enlightened^ 
civilized,  and  free,  is  the  safest  depository  of  all  ultimate  authority ; 
and  the  wisest  dispenser  of  so  much  as  the  exigencies  of  society 
require  to  be  parcelled  out  for  common  use.  If  this  be  not  true,  our 
country  is  undone.  If  it  be  true,  the  people  must  nevertheless  be 
sustained  in  that  condition,  which  we  call  enlightened,  civilized  and 
free. 

But  I  believe  no  reflecting  man  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  of  all 
influences  which  affect  the  character,  the  prosperity,  the  duration, 
the  glory  and  the  usefulness  of  nations,  moral  influences  are  in- 
comparably  the  most  controling.  And  of  that  immense  class  of 
influences,  which  might,  in  a  large  sense,  be  called  moral,  the  most 
important  and  enduring  are  beyond  all  doubt  those  which  are  strictly 
religious.  Is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  the  influence  of  a  national 
religion  is  greater  upon  national  character  than  all  othet  influences 
combined?  Is  it  going  too  far  to  declare  that  the  destinies  of  states 
have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  their  religious  faith  than  by  all 
other  circumstances?  The  very  history  of  mankind  is  essentially 
and  chiefly  a  history  of  religious  ideas  and  religious  developments. 
The  great  intellects  of  all  ages  have  comprehended  this  truth ;  and 
though  they  differed  about  what  religion  is,  or  should  be,  yet  they  felt 
and  saw  that  to  the  world  it  is  in  fact  every  thing.  In  every  nation, 
before  these  latter  days  of  scoffing,  the  entire  mass  of  men,  though 
they  saw  not,  felt  the  same  truth;  and  hence,  the  vehement  opposi- 
tion  in  them  all  to  every  change  in  their  national  faith.  The  senti- 
ment uttered  on  this  platform  to-day  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
commonwealth,  ^^  That  without  the  Bible  this  republic  would  never 
have  existed/'  is  as  iust  as  it  is  emphatic.  And  I  solemnly  insist 
upon  this  inference  from  that  truth,  that  without  the  Bible  this  re* 
public  cannot  continue.  For  the  general  principle  contended  for, 
has  a  most  peculiar  application  to  ourselves.  Our  institutions 
belong  to  an  advanced  condition  of  society ;  they  can  be  sustained 
only  by  a  community,  whose  moral  condition  is  as  peculiar  and  as 
advanced  as  their  social  system.  This  Bible  contains  the  religion  of 
this  nation.  This  Bible,  which  alone  is  able  to  prepare  our  children 
for  virtuous  and  enlightened  liberty;  which  contains  the  sanction  of 
our  Creator  to  the  principles  of  our  polity,  and  throws  the  sacred* 
ness  of  religion  around  the  simple,  upright,  humane  and  free  spirit 
of  our  institutions;  this  Bible,  which  is  of  value  to  us,  equal  to  the 
value  of  liberty  and  independence,  merely  because  it  contains  our 
religion,  and  which  has  besides  this  inappreciable  worth,  that  its 
religion  is  true  and  divine,  and  the  only  religion  that  is  either  the 
one  or  the  other ;  this  Bible,  which  will  perpetuate  our  glory,  if 
that  can  be  done  at  all — and  if  it  cannot,  will  prepare  our  posterity 
to  be  and  to  do  in  the  midst  of  all  calamities,  whatever  becomes  the 
worthy  descendants  of  our  glorious  ancestors ;  this  treasure  of  all 
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treaflores,  we  diflfaonoar  and  defile  by  a  deliberate  act  of  national 
rejection ! 

No  truth  is  more  dearly  established  by  the  whole  course  of  hit^ 
tory  than  that  there  is  a  wise  and  holy  proTidence  continually 
exerted  orer  the  nations  of  the  earth.     They  rise  and  flourish  and 

5 ass  away  under  the  eye,  and  by  the  purpose  of  him,  who  in  the 
eyelopment  of  his  sublime  proposals,  will  not  allow  them  to  abide 
in  strength  which  would  be  used  to  his  dishonour ;  and  who  in  pity 
to  suffering  man,  will  not  permit  the  principles  of  eyil  to  consolioate 
their  force  and  accumulate  through  successive  ages  irresistible  means 
to  do  wrong.  Without  the  blessing  and  favour  of  God,  no  nation 
can  sUnd,  no  people  endure.  Alas !  how  multiplied  and  how  sad 
are  the  evidences  of  this  truth !  And  how  copiously  has  he  taught 
us  that  his  blessing  is  to  be  expected  only  by  the  grateful  and  the 
obedient ;  and  that  his  favour  is  bestowed  only  as  we  walk  in  the 
ways  directed  by  himself  and  towards  the  ends  which  he  proposes  in 
his  all  pervading  goodness !  But  the  revelation  of  his  will,  is  con- 
tained most  plainly,  if  not  alone,  in  this  blessed  volume  which  we 
dishonour  by  a  great  public  act ;  and  the  promises  of  his  favour  and 
protection  are  written  in  those  pages  which  he  has  so  urged,  per- 
suaded, commanded  us  to  make  the  light  of  life,  in  every  condition, 
every  age,  every  relation  and  every  office,  through  which  his  provi- 
dence  may  guide  us !  Oh !  blessed  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord! 

OBJECTIONS   ANSWERED. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as  the  exclusion  of 
the  Word  of  God  from  popular  education  could  extensively  occur, 
or  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  without  furnishing  for  itself 
many  pretexts,  by  which  even  good  men  might  be  beguiled :  nor 
that  such  a  calamity  could  be  removed  without  serious  resistance 
from  many  quarters.  Several  objections  to  the  restoration  of  die 
Scriptures  to  the  schools  are  so  often  urged  by  persons  deserving 
to  be  heard,  that  it  seems  necessary  briefly  to  state  and  answer 
them. 

1.  Amongst  these  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  are  urged  against 
the  Scriptures  themselves ;  which  it  is  alleged,  are  in  many  par- 
ticulars far  above  the  comprehension  of  children  and  youth ;  and 
which  are  moreover  so  often  disfigured  by  a  certain  plainness  of 
expression  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  promiscuous,  or  even  public  read- 
ing, before  the  young.  To  this,  the  first  reply  may  well  be,  that 
God  who  created  us  and  who  perfectly  knows  us,  has  judged  other- 
wise ;  and  that  he  made  the  volume  of  his  word  such  as  we  have  it, 
and  has  added  the  most  express  and  emphatic  commands  that  it  be 
early,  constantly,  publicly,  promiscuously  read.  To  all  this  he  has 
joined  the  most  precise  assurances  that  exact  obedience  to  this  pre- 
cept will  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  make  us  wise  and  pure 
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her©  below  and  blessed  beyond  conception  for  erer ;  tbat  all  manner 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  all  communion  with  his  holy  word  are 
most  pure  and  most  profitable:  and  that  all  contrary  suppositiong 
are  highly  offensive  to  him  and  fall  of  dishonour  to  his  infinite 
being.  As  a  second  reply,  it  may  be  stated,  with  equal  truth,  that 
all  experience  proves  the  objection  to  be  entirely  mistaken.  For  of 
all  mankind,  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  best,  were  selected  to  write 
this  sacred  volume ;  and  in  all  ages  the  objectors  themselves  shall 
say  if  this  has  not  been  eminently  the  character  of  those  who  have 
the  earliest,  the  most  thoroughly,  and  the  most  sincerely  pondered, 
mastered,  imbibed,  and  rejoiced  in  its  precious  contents?  But  as  a 
final  answer,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  if  the  objection  have  any 
weight,  it  will  lie  not  only  against  the  early  and  promiscuous  study 
of  the  Bible;  but  also  in  a  fundamental  manner,  first  against  the 
Christian  religion  itself,  and  secondly  against  all  religion  whatso* 
ever — ^as  being  in  itself  too  obscure  for  profitable  study  and  too 
immodest  for  public  statement.  For  there  are  multitudes  of  truths 
which  adult  years  do  not  unravel  more  than  the  simplicity  of  child* 
hood;  ^ea,  of  truths  which  are  the  most  vital  in  Christianity.  And 
as  religion  in  its  largest  sense,  if  it  be  true  and  profitable  at  all, 
must  teach  us  what  God  is  and  irhat  he  requires  of  us,  it  is  manifest 
that  an  immense  portion  of  it,  treating  of  God,  must  be  more  or  less 
inscrutable  and  revealed  merely  as  truths  to  be  believed ;  while  still 
larger  portions,  treating  of  duties,  of  sins,  and  of  divine  sanctions 
touching  both,  must  be  always  subject  to  such  cavils  as  that  now 
confuted. 

2.  A  second  objection,  which  seems  to  be  urged  out  of  a  spirit  of 
amiable  solicitude  for  the  Bible  itself,  would  exclude  it  from  the 
course  of  systematic  education  lest  a  too  great  familiarity  with  it 
in  early  life  should  disparage  religion  itself  in  our  subsequent 
regards.  This  conceit  is  founded  in  total  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  they  who  utter  it  overlook  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
unalterable  laws  of  our  moral  being.  The  objects  which  we  cherish 
most  fondly  and  most  steadfastly  are  those  which  first  occupied 
our  early  and  ardent  thoughts.  The  spirit  cherishes  a  kind  of 
immortal  gratitude  for  that  which  made  it  first  acquainted  with 
itself  and  revealed  to  it  all  its  strength.  Our  earliest  associations 
are  our  most  enduring  ones.  Our  first  friendships  are  not  only  our 
sweetest — but  as  one  oy  one  they  fail  and  pass  away,  we  learn  with 
surprised  ffrief,  that  they  are  friendships  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed. We  make  new  friends,  valued,  dear,  perhaps  even  more 
deserving;  but,  alas!  they  are  those  we  trusted  first  in  childhood; 
not  those  whose  images  grew  into  the  substance  of  our  hearts.  The 
deepest  feelings  of  the  human  breast  have  been  linked  by  God  in 
adamantine  fetters  with  the  strong  impressions  and  vivid  remem- 
brances of  our  early  years.  The  objects  of  that  period  are  the 
sacred  objects  of  life ;  and  the  heart  will  not  endure  to  have  the 
meanest  of  them  invested  with  less  than  the  costliest  of  its  treasures. 
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Oh !  that,  we  could  bind  the  early  and  tender  affections  of  the  whold 
people  to  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  throne  of  God !  Oh !  that  this 
fatal  familiarity  with  divine  truth  were  the  universal  heritage  of  the 
children  of  our  country ! 

8.  There  are  those  who  make  it  a  third  objection  to  restoring  the 
Bible  to  the  schools,  that  we  have  reason  to  dread  great  strifes  and 
permanent  division  amongst  the  friends  of  education,  if  not  of  reli- 
gion itself,  by  pursuing  this  enterprise.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  education  are  totally  op* 
posed  to  all  religious  influence,  either  in  the  school  or  the  commu* 
nity ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  plans  are  already 
extensively  matured,  whose  success  will  exclude  for  ever  all  moral 
instruction  from  the  course  of  popular  education.  This  branch  of 
this  great  subject  needs,  and  must  receive,  first  or  last,  a  thorough 
sifting.  But  this  is  not  the  occasion.  I  will  at  present  merely  say 
that  manifestly  there  can  be  no  union  of  effort  between  those  friends 
of.  education  who  exclude  from  their  system  all  moral  training,  and 
those  who  make  conscience  of  taking  the  Bible  to  school  with  them ; 
and  the  sooner  the  question  is  made  between  them  at  the  bar  of  the 
public,  the  better  for  the  country:  for  the  question  involved  is  no 
less  than  this,  whether  the  education  of  a  religious  people  shall  be 
subjected  to  an  infidel  or  a  Christian  control*  As  it  relates  to  the 
true  friends  of  the  Bible,  there  can  be  no  cause  nor  even  occasion  of 
strife  here.  If  there  be  one  single  point  in  which  all  true  Chris* 
tians  can  unite,  it  surely  is  this,  that  the  word  of  God  should  be 
piven  to  the  human  race,  and  be  received  by  it.  Or  if  this  may  not 
be,  it  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  there  must  be  some  inhe- 
rent, or  some  providential  hindrance,  to  all  united  action  amongst 
those  who  are  earnestly  contending  for  the  same  general  object. 
This  I  do  not  believe.  We  shall  find  the  Christians  of  this  country 
united,  not  divided  by  the  present  proposition ;  which  while  it  may 
separate  the  friends  of  the  Bible  more  widely  from  its  enemies,  wiU 
bind  them  more  firmly  to  each  other.  For  the  rest,  strifes  and 
divisions  are  the  price  we  pay  for  all  that  is  precious  in  a  sinful 
world.  They  can  be  no  where  better  met  than  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross ;  no  standard  is  more  worthy  to  endure  them  under  than 
the  banner  of  divine  truth ;  no  object  can  be  set  before  us,  for  which 
we  might  better  suffer  them  than  the  charter  of  salvation. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Beloved  brethren,  friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this 
is  the  instrument  which  God  himself  has  provided,  with  which  to  sub- 
due the  earth  unto  himself  and  triumph  over  sin  and  hell.  Nothing 
can  stand  before  a  weapon  whose  edge  has  been  tempered  in  heaven. 
It  is  our  part  to  use  this  great  weapon  of  our  sacred  warfare,  this 
sword  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  we  know  to  be,  through  him, 
mighty  to  pull  down  every  strong  hold  of  iniquity;  to  use  it,  as  men 
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who  combat,  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  bat  with  principalities  and 
powers;  yea  as  men  who  fi^ht  the  good  fight  of  faith,  under  the 
eye  and  guidance  of  Him  who  has  lon^  aeo  openly  triumphed  over 
our  stoutest  enemies  and  led  captivity  itself  captive. 

And  why  should  doubts  arise  in  our  minds;  or  our  faith  or 
courage  for  a  moment  fail  us?  What  has  not  the  past  witnessed? 
What  victories  of  grace  and  redeeming  love  has  it  not  recorded  ? 
Let  long  history  repeat.  Time  would  utterly  fail  us  to  speak  of  the 
triumphs  of  this  blessed  volume  in  great  antiquity;  its  triumphs 
while  it  was  itself  incomplete ;  the  triumphs  of  all,  even  its  smallest 
parts — each  adding  trophy  upon  trophy,  as  proofs  of  its  own  title, 
to  be  added  to  the  portions  that  had  come  from  the  skies  before  it. 
How  glorious  was  its  career  throughout  all  the  East — ^the  great 
Shcmite  age — ^the  early  manhood  of  the  world! — Then  in  the 
mighty  transition  age  of  the  Greeks — Egypt  and  Asia  surrendering 
civilization  to  Europe — Shem  transferring  the  golden  sceptre  to 
Japhet — the  light  of  the  world  only  chased  away  the  night  before 
the  advancing  radiance  of  the  light  from  above ! — Then  came  the 
mighty  Caesars  victorious  over  all  besides;  and  they,  and  Rome 
itself,  subdued  by  three  centuries  of  meek  endurance  and  uncom- 
plaining martyrdom,  sat  down  also  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ! — ^Its  next 
trophies  came  from  fierce  barbarians,  subdued  by  empires  and  by 
armies,  rather  than  by  single  men ;  invading  millions,  the  shadow 
of  whose  banners  obscured  the  Roman  world — as  the^  descended 
like  successive  floods,  overwhelming  every  seat  of  civibzation ;  sav- 
ages who  but  for  the  Bible,  had  sealed  the  doom  of  man.  Greater 
perhaps  than  all  past,  its  achievements  during  the  long  night  of  the 
middle  ages ;  that  time  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time,  when 
all  open  sacrifice  of  praise  seemed  lost,  and  the  weeping  and  bleed- 
ing Church  sat  desolate  in  the  ^eat  moral  wilderness,  listeniug  in 
silence  to  the  only  voice  that  dared  speak  truth  or  utter  comfort. 
Here  is  that  voice ;  meek,  but  undismayed,  as  in  those  centuries  of 
despair.  Here  are  those  witnesses ;  ready  to  speak,  and  die,  and 
live  again,  as  when  the  gloomiest  sackcloth  covered  them.  But 
God  heard  their  testimony,  when  man  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties; 
and  God  restored  again,  as  from  the  dead,  his  persecuted  and  cor- 
rupted Church.  The  Reformation  was  in  the  strictest  sense,  accom- 
plished by  the  Bible ;  and  its  great  fruits,  were  the  restoration  of 
the  Bible  with  its  knowledge,  liberty  and  righteousness  to  man. 
Similar  were  the  fruits  of  what  men  strangely  call  the  great  Rebel- 
lion of  England ;  but  which  was  in  fact  a  rebellion  to  God  and  against 
iniquity ;  which  has,  until  now,  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  all 
the  interests  of  the  human  race;  knd  in  the  midst,  and  by  the 
means,  and  through  the  agents  and  influences  of  which,  the  Bible 
bad  its  golden  age  in  England.  And  last  of  all,  amongst  ourselves, 
amidst  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  and  all  the  efforts  we  are  making, 
what  Christian  does  not  admit  that  all,  all  are  the  fruits  of  the  blessed 
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word  of  God;  of  that  word  believed,  obeyed,  received  into  our 
hearts,  and  held  forth  in  onr  lives. 

And  all  these  great  successes  which  the  past  records ;  all  these 
victories  which  our  eyes  behold,  are  proofs  to  us,  as  from  God 
himself,  of  what  we  might  still  achieve  by  the  same  living  word. 
Let  us  not  fear;  let  us  not  faint.  Give  us  but  the  Word  of  God, 
and  scope  to  spread  and  teach  it;  all  else  is  sure.  Let  darkness 
revisit  the  earth ;  let  error,  ignorance,  and  superstition  return ;  let 
the  defeated  enemies  of  truth  and  light,  come  forth  and  rule ;  set 
up  your  tyrants  in  the  state,  your  bigots  over  the  church ;  establish 
falsehood  by  the  law,  corrupt  the  ministers  of  truth,  and  burn  once 
more  its  martyrs  at  the  stake.  Do  this,  and  more ;  twice  already, 
since  Jesus  bled,  has  it  been  done  throughout  the  earth ;  yea  done 
for  long  and  bloody  ages.  And  yet  again,  we  look  that  such  things 
shall  be ;  for  so  God  speaks.  What  then?  Give  us  but  the  Bible, 
and  we  will  purge  your  priesthood,  dethrone  your  tyrants,  defeat 
your  bigots,  put  shame  on  error,  and  make  again  the  martyr's 
blood  the  church's  seed !  Give  us  the  Bible — the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment — ^the  Bible  as  God  gave  it !  and  we  will  with  this 
alone,  by  God's  indwelling  grace,  defy  death  and  hell,  and  for  the 
third  time  conquer  the  world  for  Christ ! 


ARTICLE  V. 
THE    GOOD    TEACHER. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  TEACHER. 

BT  DAVID  P.  PAOB. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  question  that  the  honest  individual  will 
ask  himself,  as  he  proposes  to  assume  the  teacher's  office,  or  to 
enter  upon  a  preparation  for  it,  will  be — "  What  manner  of  spirit 
am  loff**  No  question  can  be  more  important.  I  would  by  no 
means  undervalue  that  degree  of  natural  talent-— of  mental  power 
which  all  justly  consider  so  desirable  in  the  candidate  for  the  teach- 
er's  office.  But  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher — a  spirit  that  seeks 
not  alone  pecuniary  emolument,  but  desires  to  be  in  the  highest  de-> 
gree  useful  to  those  who  are  to  be  taught ;  a  spirit  that  elevates 
above  every  thing  else  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
soul,  and  that  trembles  under  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  be 
its  educator ;  a  spirit  that  looks  upon  gold  as  the  contemptible  dross 
of  the  earth,  when  compared  with  that  imperishable  gem  which  is 
to  be  polislhed  and  brought  out  into  heaven's  light  to  shine  for  ever ; 
a  spirit  that  scorns  all  the  rewards  of  earth,  and  seeks  that  highest 
of  all  rewards,  an  approving  conscience  and  an  approving  God ;  a 
spirit  that  Earnestly  inquires  what  is  right,  and  that  dreads  to  do  what 
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is  wroBg ;  a  spiril  ibftt  can  reec^ise  and  reverence  the  handiwork 
of  God  in  everj  child,  and  that  boms  with  the  desire  to  be  instriH 
mental  in  training  it  to  the  highest  attainment  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble— euch  a  spirit  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  and 
without  it  the  highest  talent  cannot  make  nim  truly  excellent  in 
his  profession. 

The  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  teacher  should  look  well  to  his 
motiTes.  It  is  easy  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  teacher  without 
preparation ;  it  is  easy  to  do  it  without  that  lofty  purpose  which  an 
enlightened  conscience  would  ever  demand;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  a  single  mistake  may  produce  in  the  mind 
of  a  child,  at  that  tender  period  when  mistakes  are  most  likely  to 
be  made. 

Too  many  teachers  are  found  in  our  schools  without  the  spirit  for 
their  work  which  is  here  insisted  on.  They  not  only  haye  not  given 
attention  to  any  preparation  for  their  wprk,  but  resort  to  it  from 
motiyes  of  personal  conyenience,  and  in  many  instances  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  unfit  for  every  thing  else !  In  other  professions 
this  is  not  so.  The  lawyer  is  not  admitted  to  the  bar  till  he  has  pur- 
sued a  course  of  thorough  preparation,  and  even  then  but  warily 
employed.  The  physician  goes  through  his  course  of  reading  and 
his  coarse  of  lectures,  and  often  almost  through  a  course  of  starva- 
tion  in  the  country  village  he  first  puts  up  his  sign,  before  he  is 
called  in  to  heal  the  malaxes  of  the  body.  It  is  long  before  he  can 
inspire  confidence  enough  in  the  people  to  be  intrusted  with  their 
most  difficult  cases  of  ailing,  and  very  likely  the  noon  of  life  is 
passed  before  he  can  consider  himself  established.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  teacher.  He  gains  access  to  the  sanctuary  of  mind  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  the  most  tender  interests  for  both  worlds  are 
intrusted  to  his  guidance,  even  when  he  makes  pretension  to  no 
higher  motive  than  that  of  filling  up  a  few  months  of  time  not 
o^erwise  appropriated,  and  to  no  qualifications  but  those  attained  by 
accident.  A  late  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education  hardly  over- 
states this  matter : — "  Every  strij)linff  who  has  passed  four  years 
within  the  walls  of  a  college ;  every  dissatisfied  clerk,  who  has  not 
ability  enough  to  manage  the  trifling  concerns  of  a  common  retail 
shop ;  every  young  farmer  who  obtains  in  the  winter  a  short  vaca- 
tion from  the  toils  of  summer — in  short,  every  young  person  who 
is  conscious  of  his  imbecility  in  other  business,  esteems  himself  fully 
competent  to  train  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  infancy  into  all  the 
virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  maturer  years — to  form  a  creature, 
the  firailest  and  feeblest  that  heaven  has  made,  into  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the 
mterpreter,  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  representative  of  Divinity!'' 

Many  there  are  who  enter  upon  the  high  employment  of  teaching 
a  common  school  as  a  secondary  object.  Perhaps  they  are  students 
themselves  in  some  higher  institution,  and  resort  to  this  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  for  paying  their  board,  while  their  chief  object  is, 
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to  pursue  their  own  studies  and  thus  keep  pace  with  their  classes. 
Some  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  something  beyond,  and,  in  their 
estimation,  higher  in  the  scale  of  respectability,  treating  the  em- 
ployment, while  in  it,  as  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  never  mani- 
festing so  much  delight  as  when  the  hour  arrives  for  the  dismissal  of 
their  schools.  Such  have  not  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher ;  and  if 
their  labours  are  not  entirely  unprofitable,  it  only  proves  that  child- 
ren are  sometimes  submitted  to  imminent  danger,  but  are  still 
unaccountably  preserved  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 

The  teacher  should  go  to  his  duty  full  of  his  work.  He  should 
be  impressed  with  its  overwhelming  importance.  He  should  feel 
that  his  mistakes,  though  they  may  not  speedily  ruin  him,  may  per- 
manently injure  his  pupils.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  shall  say, 
^'  I  did  it  i^orantly.*'  He  has  assumed  to  filU  a  place  where  igno- 
rance itself  is  sin;  and  where  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others 
is  equivalent  to  wilful  homicide.  He  mi^ht  as  innocently  assume 
to  be  the  physician,  and,  without  knowing  its  effects,  prescribe 
arsenic  for  the  colic.  Ignorance  is  not  in  such  cases  a  valid  excuse, 
because  the  assumption  of  the  place  implies  a  pretension  to  the 
requisite  skill.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  well  consider  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  is  of.  Let  him  come  to  this  work  only  when  he  has 
carefully  pondered  its  nature^  and  its  responsibilities,  and  after  he 
has  devoted  his  best  powers  to  a  thorough  preparation  of  himself 
for  its  high  duties.  Above  all,  let  him  be  sure  that  his  motives  on 
entering  the  school-room  are  such  as  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  when  viewed  by  the  light  beaming  out  from  his  throne. 

"  Ob !  let  Dot  then  unskilfal  hands  attemnt 
To  play  the  harp  whose  tones,  whose  liTing  tonei 
Are  leu  for  ever  in  the  strings.    Better  far 
That  heaven^s  lightnings  blast  his  very  soul. 
And  sink  it  back  to  Chaos'  lowest  depths, 
Than  knowingly,  by  word  or  deed,  he  send 
A  blight  upon  the  tmsting  mind  of  youth." 


HIS    DIGNITY   AND   AIM. 

BT  THOMAS  FVLLEB,    [1650.] 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  neces* 
sary,  which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  con- 
ceive to  be  these : — First,  youn^  scholars  make  this  calling  their 
refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the 
university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing 
else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
ferula.  Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to 
better  preferment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till 
they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more 

fainful  calling.    Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from  doing  their 
est  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places  they  receive^ 
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being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their  parents* 
Fourthly,  bein^  grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to 
toach  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see  how  well 
oar  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  God,  of 
his  goodness,  has  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  the 
necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  provided  for. 
And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking 
it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and 
happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books; 
and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it 
may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  par- 
ticulars, yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a  gram- 
mar of  bovs'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching;  not  leading 
them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own 
soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  school- 
master better  answereth  the  name  paidotrtbes  than  paidagogoe, 
rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them 
good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being 
presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness 
exceed^  their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters 
careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have 
commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity. 


THE  NOBLER  EXERCISES  OF  HIS  PROFESSION. 

BT  BICHARP  BAXTBB,    [16S0.] 

Passing  by  all  your  grammatical  employment,  I  shall  only  leave 
you  these  brief  directions,  for  the  higher  and  more  nobler  exercises 
of  your  profession. 

L  Determine  first  rightlv  of  your  end ;  and  then  let  it  be  con- 
tinually in  your  eye,  and  let  all  your  endeavours  be  directed  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  it.  If  your  end  be  chiefly  your  own 
commodity  or  reputation,  the  means  will  be  distorted  accordingly, 
and  your  labours  perverted,  and  your  calling  corrupted,  and 
embased  fto  yourselves),  by  your  perverse  intentions.  See,  there- 
fore— 1.  That  your  dtimate  end  be  the  pleasing  and  glorifying  of 
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(Jod.  2.  And  this  by  promoting  the  public  good,  by  fitting  youth 
for  public  service.  And,  8.  Forming  their  minds  to  the  love  and 
service  of  their  Maker.  4.  And  furthering  their  salvation,  and 
their  welfare  in  the  world.  These  noble  designs  will  lift  up  your 
minds  to  an  industrious  and  cheerful  performance  of  your  duties! 
He  that  seeketh  great  and  heavenly  things,  will  do  it  with  great 
resolution  and  alacrity;  when  any  drowsy,  creeping  pace,  and 
deceitful,  superficial  labours,  will  satisfy  him  that  hath  poor  and 
selfish  ends.  As  God  will  not  accept  your  labours  as  any  service 
of  his,  if  your  ends  be  wrong,  so  he  useth  not  to  give  so  large  a 
blessing  to  such  men's  labours  as  to  others. 

II.  Understand  the  excellency  of  your  calling,  and  what  fauf 
opportunities  you  have  to  promote  those  noble  ends ;  and  also  how 
great  a  charge  you  undertake ;  that  so  you  may  be  kept  from  sloth 
and  superficialness,  and  may  be  quickened  to  a  diligent  discharge  of 
your  undertaken  trust.  1.  You  have  not  a  charge  of  sheep  or 
oxen,  but  of  rational  creatures.  2.  You  have  not  the  care  of  their 
bodies,  but  of  their  minds ;  you  are  not  to  teach  them  a  trade  to 
live  by  only  in  the  world,  but  to  inform  their  minds  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  Maker,  and  to  cultivate  their  wits,  and  advance  their 
reason,  and  fit  them  for  the  most  manlike  conversations.  8.  You 
have  them  not  (as  pastors)  when  they  are  hardened  in  sin  by  pre- 
judice and  long  custom ;  but  you  have  the  tenderest  twigs  to  bow, 
and  the  most  tractable  age  to  tame ;  you  have  paper  to  write  on  not 
wholly  white,  but  that  which  hath  the  fewest  blots  and  lines  to  be 
expunged.  4.  You  have  them  not  as  volunteers,  but  as  obliged  to 
obey  you,  and  under  the  correction  of  the  rod;  which  with  tender 
age  is  a  great  advantage.  5.  You  have  them  not  only  for  your 
auditors  in  a  general  lecture  (as  preachers  have  them  at  a  sermon,) 
but  in  your  nearest  converse,  where  you  may  teach  them  as  par- 
ticularly as  you  please,  and  examine  their  profiting,  and  call  them 
daily  to  account.  6.  You  have  them  not  once  a  week  (as  preachers 
have  them),  but  all  the  week  long,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  7.  You  have  them  at  that  age  which  doth  believe 
their  teachers,  and  take  all  upon  trust,  before  they  are  grown  up  to 
self-conceitedness,  and  to  contradict  and  quarrel  with  their  teachers 
(as  with  their  pastors  they  very  ordinarily  do.)  All  these  are  great 
advantages  to  your  ends. 

III.  Labour  to  take  pleasure  in  your  work,  and  make  it  as  a 
recreation,  and  take  heed  of  a  weary  or  diverted  mind.  1.  To  this 
end  consider  often  what  is  said  above ;  think  on  the  excellency  of 
your  ends,  and  of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  of  the  greatness  of  your 
advantages.  2.  Take  all  your  scholars  as  committed  to  your  charge 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  as  if  he  had  said  to  you.  Take  these  whom  I  have 
so  dearly  bought,  and  train  them  up  for  my  Church  and  service. 
3.  Remember  what  good  one  scholar  may  do,  when  he  cometh  to  be 
ripe  for  the  service  of  the  Church  or  commonwealth !  How  many 
souls  some  of  them  may  be  the  means  to  save !     Or  if  they  be  but 
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fitted  for  a  private  life,  what  blessmss  majr  thej  be  to  their  families 
and  neighbours !  And  remember  what  a  iojful  thing  it  will  be,  to 
see  them  in  heaven  with  Christ  for  ever !  How  cheerfolly  should 
snch  excellent  things  be  sought!  If  you  take  pleasure  in  jour 
work,  it  will  not  only  be  an  ease  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  but 
greatly  farther  your  diligence  and  success.  But  when  men  have  a 
base  esteem  of  their  employment,  and  look  at  children  as  so  many 
swine  or  sheep,  or  have  some  higher  matters  in  their  eye,  and  make 
their  schools  but  the  way  to  some  preferment,  or  more  desired  life, 
then  usually  they  do  their  work  deceitfully,  and  anything  will  serve 
the  turn,  because  they  are  weary  of  it,  and  because  their  hearts  are 
somewhere  else. 

lY.  Seeing  it  is  divinity  that  teacheth  them  the  be^nning  and 
the  end  of  aU  their  other  studies,  let  it  never  be  omitted  or  slightly 
slubbered  over,  and  thrust  into  a  corner ;  but  give  it  the  precedency, 
and  teach  it  them  with  greater  care  and  diligence  than  any  other 

girt  of  learning :  especially  teach  them  the  catechism  and  the  Holy 
criptnres.  If  you  think  that  this  is  no  part  of  your  work,  few 
wise  men  will  choose  such  teachers  for  their  children.  If  you  say, 
as  some  sectaries,  that  children  should  not  be  taught  to  speak  holy 
words,  till  they  are  more  capable  to  understand  the  sense,  because 
it  is  hypocrisy,  or  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  I  have  answered 
this  before,  and  showed  that  words  being  the  signs,  must  be  learned 
in  order  to  the  understanding  of  the  sense,  or  thing  that  is  signi* 
fied ;  and  that  this  is  not  to  use  such  words  in  vain,  how  hol^  soever, 
but  to  the  proper  end  for  which  they  are  appointed.  Both  m  divine 
and  human  learning,  the  memories  of  children  must  first  be  for* 
nished,  in  order  to  the  furnishing  of  their  understandings  after- 
Wards.  And  this  is  a  chief  point  of  the  master's  skill,  that  time  be 
not  lost,  nor  labour  frustrated.  For  the  memories  of  children  are 
as  capacious  as  men's  of  riper  age;  and  therefore  they  should  be 
stored  early  with  that  which  will  be  useful  to  them  afterwards:  but 
till  they  come  to  some  maturity  of  age,  their  judgments  are  not  ripe 
for  information  about  any  high  or  difficult  points.  Therefore  teach 
them  betimes  the  words  of  catechisms,  and  some  chapters  of  the 
Bible;  and  teach  them  the  meaning  by  degrees  as  they  are  capable. 
And  make  them  perceive  that  you  take  tlus  for  the  best  of  all  their 
learning. 

y.  Besides  the  forms  of  catechism,  which  you  teach  them,  speak 
often  to  them  some  serious  words,  about  their  souls  and  the  life  to 
come,  in  such  a  plain,  familiar  manner,  as  tendeth  most  to  the 
awakening  of  their  consciences,  and  making  them  perceive  how 
greatly  what  you  say  concerneth  them.  A  little  such  familiar 
serious  discourse,  in  an  interlocutory  way,  may  go  to  their  hearts, 
and  never  be  forgotten;  when  mere  forms  alone  are  lifeless  and 
unprofitable.  Abundance  of  good  might  be  done  on  children,  if 
parents  and  schoolmasters  did  well  perform  their  parts  in  this. 
y L  Take  strict  account  of  their  spending  the  Lord's  day ! — ^how 
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they  hear,  and  what'thej  remember,  and  how  they  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day ;  for  the  right  spending  of  that  day  is  oi  great  importance 
to  their  souls !  And  a  custom  of  play  and  idleness  on  that  day  doth 
tisually  debauch  them,  and  prepare  them  for  much  worse.  Though 
they  are  from  under  your  eye  on  the  Lord's  day,  yet  if  on  Monday 
they  be  called  to  account,  it  will  leave  an  awe  upon  them  in  your 
absence. 

Vn.  Pray  with  them  and  for  them.  If  God  give  not  the  in- 
crease by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  shine  not  on  your  labours,  your 
planting  and  watering  will  be  all  in  vain.  Therefore  prayer  is  as 
suitable  a  means  as  teaching,  to  do  them  good:  and  they  must  go 
together.  He  that  hath  a  heart  to  pray  earnestly  for  his  scholars, 
shall  certainly  have  himself  most  comfort  in  his  labours,  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  shall  do  most  good  to  them. 

Vni.  Watch  over  them,  by  one  another,  when  they  are  behind 
your  backs,  at  their  sports,  or  converse  with  each  other ;  for  it  is 
abundance  of  wickedness  that  children  use  to  learn  and  practise, 
which  never  cometh  to  their  masters'  ears,  especially  in  some  great 
and  public  schools.  They  that  came  thither  to  learn  sobriety  and 
piety  of  their  masters,  do  oftentimes  learn  profaneness,  and  ribaldry, 
and  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  scorning,  aeriding,  and  reviling  one 
another,  of  their  ungracious  school-fellows.  And  those  lessons  are 
80  easily  learnt,  that  there  are  few  children  but  are  infected  with 
some  such  debauchery,  though  their  parents  and  masters  watch 
against  it;  and  perhaps  it  never  cometh  to  their  knowledge.  So 
abo  for  gaming  and  robbing  orchards,  and  fighting  with  one 
another,  and  reading  play-books  and  romances,  and  lying,  and 
abundance  of  other  vices  which  must  be  carefully  watched. 

IX.  Correct  them  more  sharply  for  sins  against  God,  than  for 
their  dulness  and  failing  at  their  books.  Though  negligence  in 
their  learning  is  not  to  be  indulged,  yet  smart  correction  should 
teach  them  especially  to  take  heed  of  sinning;  that  they  may  under- 
stand that  sin  is  the  greatest  evil. 

X.  Especially  curb  or  cashier  the  leaders  of  impiety  and  rebellion, 
who  corrupt  the  rest.  There  are  few  great  schools  but  have  some 
that  are  notoriously  debauched ;  that  glory  in  their  wickedness ;  that 
in  filthy  talking,  and  fighting,  and  cursing,  and  reviling  words,  are 
the  infecters  of  the  rest.  And  usually  they  are  some  of  the  bigger 
sort  that  are  the  greatest  fighters,  and  master  the  rest,  and  by 
domineering  over  them,  and  abusing  them,  force  them  both  to  follow 
them  in  their  sin  and  to  conceal  it.  The  correcting  of  such,  or 
expelling  them  if  incorrigible,  is  of  great  necessity  to  preserve  the 
rest;  for  if  they  are  sufiered,  the  rest  will  be  secretly  infected  and 
undone,  before  the  master  is  aware.  This  causes  many  that  have  a 
care  of  their  children's  souls,  to  be  very  fearful  of  sending  them  to 

f;reat  and  public  schools,  and  rather  choose  private  schools  that  are 
reer  from  that  danger ;  it  being  almost  of  as  great  concernment  to 
children,  what  their  companions  be  as  what  their  master  is. 
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AN   INSTRUCTOR    IN   RELIGION. 

FROW  THE  ntSB  CHUBCH  JOV&NAL. 

Our  proposition  is,  that  while  the  teacher  of  any  thing — ^no 
matter  what  it  be — ought  to  be  a  religious  teacher  of  that  thing, 
the  schoolmaster,  over  and  aboye,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  teacher  of 
religion. 

The  former  part  of  this  proposition  will  be  readily  admitted.  In 
a  Christian  commonwealth  or  community,  whatever  is  taught  ought 
to  be  taught  upon  Christian  principles,  and  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
We  may  be  pressed  here  with  extreme  cases.  Must  fencing  be 
taught  religiously  ?  or  gymnastics?  or  calisthenics?  Is  the  French 
master,  or  the  drawing-master,  or  the  dancing-master,  to  be  of 
necessity  a  religious  man?  and  is  he  to  be  a  religious  teacher  of 
these  accomplishments? 

We  hesitate  not  to  avow  our  conviction,  that  every  teacher  ought 
to  be  a  religious  teacher;  or,  in  other  words,  that  whatever  he 
teaches,  he  ousht  to  teach  religiously.  The  degree  and  manner 
in  which  this  character  may  be  professedly  and  ostensibly  given  to 
his  teaching,  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  branch  he  has  to 
teach.  We  do  not  expect  the  science  of  geometry  to  be  taught  with 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  the  religious  element  as  may 
be  mixed  up  with  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language;  nor  do  we 
ask  the  classical  tutor  to  make  the  heathen  mythology  his  chosen 
field  for  theological  disquisitions  on  Christian  doctrine,  or  to  turn 
the  Greek  Grammar  or  Latin  Delectus  into  an  exercise  on  Chris- 
tian sentences.  But  we  own  we  would  wish  the  expounder  of  the 
heathen  mythology  to  our  youth  to  be  himself  a  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  speak  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  paganism — their 
absurdities  and  abominations — as  a  Christian  man  should  speak  of 
them  to  the  children  of  Christian  men. 

Assuming,  then,  that  in  a  Christian  community  all  teaching  ought 
to  be  Christian,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
religious,  and  ought  to  teach  whatever  he  does  teach,  religiously, 
and  we  can  scarcely  anticipate  a  doubt  or  denial  of  that  assumption 
from  any  pious  and  reflecting  mind,  we  come  back  to  the  school- 
master, as  that  title  is  usually  and  currently  understood  among  us. 
We  single  him  out  from  the  general  body  of  instructors  of  youth ; 
and  we  affirm  that,  while  they  should  all  be  religious  teachers,  he, 
in  addition,  is  a  teacher  of  religion. 

And,  to  come  at  once  to  the  simple  and  broad  ground  on  which 
we  base  our  affirmation,  we  say  that  he  must  be  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, because  he  is  entrusted  with  the  forming  of  the  mind.  He 
trains  as  well  teaches;  he  educates  or  draws  out  the  soul;  he  moulds 
the  character ;  and  in  order  to  his  doing  all  this  aright,  he  must  not 
only  teach  religiously  every  thing  else  he  teaches— ne  must  directly 
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teach  religion.    This,  as  it  seems  to  us^  is  a  legitimate  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  his  office  or  function. 

It  is  not  merely,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  schoolmaster,  like 
other  Christian  men,  may  avail  himself  of  any  suitable  opportunity 
which  his  calling  presents  for  speaking  a  word  in  season — ^witness- 
ing for  the  Saviour  and  his  truth — and  seeking  to  win  a  soul.  This 
is  true  of  every  teacher,  nay,  of  every  believer,  whatever  his  trade 
or  profession  may  be.  The  owner  of  a  factory,  the  master  of  a 
mill,  the  farmer  among  his  hands,  the  officer  among  his  soldiers- 
all,  if  they  believe,  are  entitled  and  bound  to  ^^  speak  because  they 
believe,"  and  to  use  whatever  openings  and  advantages  their  sta- 
tion ^ves  them  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  commendation  of  his 
gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  Him.  In  this  sense,  every 
teacher,  whatever  he  may  profess  to  teach,  should  have  his  han  js 
free ;  so  that,  as  a  private  believer,  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
he  can  for  Christ  among  those  with  whom  his  position  as  a  teacher 
gives  him  influence. 

As  it  appears  to  us,  the  man  consenting  to  teach  any  science,  on 
the  understanding  that  in  teaching  it  professionally  he  is  to  sink  his 
personal  belief,  and  to  abstain  from  saying  a  word  for  his  creed, 
where  his  profession  wins  for  him  an  open  ear  and  heart,  is  acting 
a  coward's  or  a  traitor's  part;  and  they  who  exact  from  him  such 
unworthy  terms,  or  who  blame  him  for  violating  or  disregarding 
them,  are  strangely  ignorant  both  of  the  power  of  a  strong  belief, 
and  of  the  duty  of  a  smcere  believer. 

But  the  schoolmaster  is  not  merely,  as  a  teacher,  to  make  all  his 
teaching  religious,  and,  as  a  believing  man,  to  use  freely  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  profession  gives  him  for  seeking  to  make  all  whom 
he  can  influence  religious.  Our  proposition  is,  that  he  is  to  teach 
religion ;  and  that  it  is  a  real  and  proper  part  of  his  profession  or 
office  as  a  schoolmaster  to  do  so. 

And  here,  if  it  be  asked,  what  express  and  formal  Divine  warrant 
we  have  for  ascribing  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  such,  the  function  of 
a  teacher  of  religion,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
point  to  a  commission  from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  such  as  that 
on  which  we  rest  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  missionary  and  pastoral 
ministry  (Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20;  John  xx.  21,  and  xxi.  15—17,  &c.) 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  repeated  recognitions  of  the  duty 
of  public  instruction,  as  in  the  instances  of  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah, 
and  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9,  xxx.  22,  and  xxxv.  8),  in  all  of  which 
instances  we  find  the  offices  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  described 
as  ^Heaching  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  ^^  teaching  the  good 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  "teaching  all  Israel  which  were  holy  unto 
the  Lord."  But  we  attach  more  importance  to  the  special  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Israelites,  simply  as  parents,  in  reference  to  their 
children,  (Deut.  iv.  9,  vi.  7,  xi.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5,  &c.)  as  these  are 
made  general  and  universal  in  the  New  Testament  precepts  which 
bear  on  the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
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tenor  and  spirit  of  the  economy  of  grace.  Or,  in  other  words, 
taking  the  general  command,  **  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  fully  covering  and  comprehending  the  function  of 
the  schoolmaster.  He  is  entrusted  with  the  training  of  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go ;  and  he  cannot  discharge  that  trust  without 
directly,  and  as  a  part  of  his  proper  business,  teaching  religion. 

R.  S.  C. 


COUNSELS  FOR  TEACHERS.*  , 

L  The  teacher  is  in  the  place  of  a  parent ;  the  office  of  a  teacher  ia 
pastoral;  it  has  ^^ exceeding  sreat  and  precious  promises,"  for  its 
encouragement:  as,  in  Daniel,  (xii.  8,)  where  the  margin  reads, 
*^  They  that  be  teaehere  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma* 
ment ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  erer."  Let  erery  teacher  think  of  these  things ;  and  ever 
strive  to  realize  the  weight  and  tenderness  of  a  relation,  which 
combines  the  parent  with  the  pastor.  Parental  interest,  parental 
tenderness,  parental  patience ;  pastoral  watchfulness,  pastoral  dili- 
gence, pastoral  faithfulness. 

II.  Children  are  tender  in  their  nature.  It  is  the  petulance  and 
impatience  of  parents,  that  hardens  them :  and  teachers  too  often 
complete,  by  petulance,  what  parents  have  begun.  A  child  is  a 
tender  thing. 

III.  It  should  always  be  presumed,  with  children,  that  they  tell 
the  truth.  To  suggest  that  they  do  not,  is  to  help  them  to  lie. 
They  think,  that,  if  it  were  so  bad  a  thing,  you  would  never  pre- 
same  it. 

ly.  From  want  of  sympathy  with  children,  much  power  with 
them  is  lost.  You  traverse  a  d^erent  plane  from  theirs,  and  never 
meet. 

V.  That  is  well,  which  is  said  of  Affrioola,  by  Tacitus,  "  Scire 
omnia,  non  nosoere:"  he  saw  every  thing,  but  did  not  ht  on. 
This  is  ereat,  in  managing  children. 

YI.  Teachers  nnder-estimate  their  influence  with  children.  In 
this  way,  they  commonly  lose  much  of  it.  A  child  is  instinctively 
disposed  to  look  up  to  a  teacher,  with  great  reverence.  Inoonsia* 
tencies  weaken  it.    By  unfaithfulness,  it  is  lost. 

VII.  Every  thine  is  great,  where  there  are  children ;  a  word,  a 
gesture,  a  look.  AH  tell.  As,  in  the  homoeopathic  practice,  to 
wash  the  hands  with  scented  soap,  they  say,  will  counteract  the 
medicine. 

ym.  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  on  teachers  than  perfect  punc- 
tuality. To  be  late,  one  minute,  is  to  lose  five.  To  lose  a  lesson, 
is  to  unsettle  a  week.     Children  are  ready  enough  to  ^^run  for 

*  These  "  connsels  for  tetchers"  are  worthy  of  a  carefii]  peniial.  It  is  believed  that 
tliey  are  from  the  pea  of  Bishop  DoftBe^  who  has  done  much  to  promote  Chrietian  educar 
tion  in  hit  Diocese. 
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luck."  They  ooont  upon  a  teacher's  failures ;  and  turn  them  into 
claims.  At  the  same  time,  none  are  so  seyere  in  their  construc- 
tion of  uncertainty,  in  teachers,  as  those  who  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  is  with  children  as  with  servants ;  none  are  such  talking 
masters. 

IX.  Manner  is  much,  with  aU,  hut  most  with  teachers.  Children 
live  with  them  several  years.  They  catch  their  ways.  Postures, 
changes  of  countenance,  tones  of  voice,  minutest  matters  are  taken 
and  transmitted,  and  go  down  through  generations.  Teachers 
should  think  of  these  things.  Carelessness  in  dress,  carelessness  in 
language,  carelessness  in  position,  carelessness  in  carriage,  are  all 
noticed,  often  imitated,  always  ridiculed.  Teachers  should  have 
no  tricks. 

X.  There  is  great  need  of  prayer  for  teachers.  Parents  should 
pray  for  them.  Their  scholars  should  pray  for  them.  They  should 
pray  for  themselves,  and  for  their  scholars.  That  is  well  for  them 
to  do,  which  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  of  physicians :  ^^  they  shall 
also  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  would  prosper  that  which  they 
give  for  ease,  and  remedy,  to  prolong  life."  When  teachers  lament 
small  progress  with  their  children,  may  it  not  be,  as  St.  James  saith, 
^^  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not."  Pastors  and  teachers,  beyond 
all  others,  should  be  "instant  in  prayer." 

XI.  Few  things  are  so  important,  in  life,  as  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  time.  Every  thinff,  in  the  course  of  education,  should 
promote  its  attainment.  It  wm  be  learned  or  unlearned,  practi' 
eally^  every  day.  If  a  teacher  is  in  his  place,  at  the  minute;  if 
he  has  every  scholar  in  his  place ;  if  he  nas  all  instruments  and 
apparatus  ready,  down  to  the  chalk,  the  pointer,  and  the  black- 
board wiper:  if  he  begins  at  once;  if  he  goes  steadily  on,  without 
interval  or  hesitation;  if  he  excludes  all  other  topics  but  the  one 
before  him ;  if  he  uses  his  time  up  to  the  last  drop :  such  an  one  is 
teaching  the  true  value  of  time,  as  no  sermon  can  teach  it. 

Xn.  Gossip  is  the  besetting  sin  of  some  good  teachers.  The 
thread  of  their  association  is  daek-ttaistecL  It  is  apropos  to  every 
thing.    Gossiping  should  be  banished  from  every  recitation-room. 

^JL.  Nothing  can  be  more  radically  wrong  in  education,  than 
the  attempt  at  false  appearances.  It  rots  the  heart  of  children, 
and  makes  them  chronic  hypocrites.  And  it  fails  of  its  immediate 
end.  The  children  know,  and  tell  it.  The  teacher  who  has  eram' 
med  his  scholars,  for  an  examination — ^assigning  this  proposition  to 
one,  and  that  passage  in  an  author  to  another — ^is  like  the  silly  bird 
that  hides  its  head,  and  thinks  it  is  not  seen. 

XIV.  In  all  good  teaching,  "wwftttm,  non  muUay'  is  the  rule: 
not  many  things^  btut  miLch. 

XV.  Teachers  must  not  lose  courage  at  slow  progress.  The 
best  things  come  little  by  little.    "  O-tUtay  non  vi^  sed  %<jepe  cadendoJ* 

XVI.  Teachers  that  are  teachers,  cannot  be  paid.  Alexander's 
conquests  would  have  been  no  compensation  for  Aristotle's  instruc- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

REPORT    ON    PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS   TO   THE    GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  1846. 

BT  JAM£8  W.  ALEXANDEB,  D.  D. 

[The  first  mmong  the  recent  moTemeDCs  in  fiiToar  of  General  Christian  Edacation 
occorred  shortly  after  the  crisis,  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  passed  through  thirteen 
years  ago.  The  disturbances  of  that  period  were  well  calculated  to  suggest  a  careful 
re-examination  of  ancient  landmarks.  In  1839,  a  committee  was  appointed  «to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  securing  to  the  children 
and  young  people  of  our  church  more  full  advantages  of  Christian  education  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed."  In  1840,  Dr.  Miller,  as  Chairman,  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
an  instructive  and  thorough  Report,  recommending  the  adoption  of  various  wise  and 
important  measures.  As  the  Assembly  were  not  prepared  for  action,  the  Report  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Publication,  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  churches. 

In  1844,  a  committee  was  appointed  « to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  Pres- 
byterian parochial  schools ;"  but  no  report  having  been  made  in  1846,  the  committee  was 
continued.  In  1846,  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  Chairman,  presented  a  Report  on  Paro- 
chial Schools,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  that  year.  This  able 
Report  distinctly  brought  out  the  merits  of  the  whole  question.  It  created  a  profound 
interest  throughout  our  Church,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  correct 
public  opinion.] 

Thb  phrase  Parochial  School  must  be  used  with  a  certain  lati- 
tude in  snch  a  conntry  as  ours ;  inasmuch  as,  having  no  established 
church,  we  can  have  no  parishes^  strictly  so  called.  At  the  same 
time,  the  analogy  which  exists  between  Presbyterian  institutions,  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  the  identity  of  wants  in  the  two, 
justify  us  in  employing  these  f&miliar  terms,  in  reference  to  schoole 
connected  with  congregations,  and  under  church  authority.  And 
the  question  proposed,  as  understood  hj  your  committee,  is,  whether 
it  is  desirable  and  practicable  to  institute  any  such  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  very  outset,  it  is  important  to  be  observed,  that  all  prece- 
dents derived  from  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe  must  fail  in 
several  particulars,  from  the  absence  of  State  connexion,  already 
noted,  as  well  as  from  the  differences  of  condition  among  us,  arising 
from  our  recent  settlement  and  thin  population.  And,  still  further, 
such  is  the  diversity,  even  in  our  own  States,  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  between  older  and  newer  settlements,  and  between  city 
and  country,  that  your  Committee  dare  not  hope  to  strike  out  a 
plan,  which  shall  be  equally  suited  to  every  part  of  the  Church.  It 
is  this  which,  to  some  extent,  seems  to  absolve  them  from  the  task, 
at  which  indeed  they  would  tremble,  of  suggesting  details,  on  a 
topic  so  new  and  so  momentous. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  a  public  opinion  has  been 
maturing,  in  various  parts  of  our  communion,  which  favours  the 
investigation  now  proposed,  and  that  a  wide  spread  and  growing 
anxiety  is  manifested,  in  regard  to  the  religious  training  of  the 
infant  population. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  of  your  Committee  to  discnss  the  qnestions 
of  general  education,  or  of  Christian  catechetical  instruction :  these 
have  been  ably  treated  at  length,  by  other  hands,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  your  venerable  body.  It  is  our  province,  to  advert  rather 
to  that  branch  of  popular  education,  which  while  it  shall  be  carried 
on  day  by  day,  shall  at  the  same  time  convey  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things. 

If  we  are  asked,  whether  the  Presbyterian  population  of  these 
United  States  can  safely  rely,  for  such  scriptural  training,  on  the 
common  school  systems  of  the  several  States;  we  must,  reluctantly, 
but  without  a  remaining  doubt,  answer  in  the  negative.  The  question 
finds  a  prompt  solution,  when  we  consider,  that  our  State  schools, 
in  their  best  estate,  can  teach  no  higher  morals  or  religion,  than 
what  may  be  called  the  average  of  public  morals  and  religion.  So 
long  as  the  majority  do  not  receive  the  truths  of  grace.  State 
schools,  their  creature,  can  never  teach  the  gospel.  In  some  States, 
it  is  already  a  matter  of  debate,  whether  the  word  of  God  shall  be 
admitted,  and  even  if  this  were  settled  to  our  wishes,  it  needs 
scarcely  be  said,  our  necessities  demand  something  far  higher  than 
the  bare  reading  of  the  Bible.  In  our  State  schools — ^Bible  or  no 
Bible — we  have  every  assurance  that  Christ,  and  grace,  and  gospel 
liberty,  cannot,  by  authority,  be  so  much  as  named ;  and  without 
these  there  can  be  no  Christian  education. 

Equally  vain  is  it  to  seek  our  invaluable  ends,  by  aiming  at  a 
rateable  proportion  of  public  school-funds.  Although  such  a  sepa- 
rate maintenance  has  been  sought  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  not 
without  marked  favour;  we  are  too  ^ell  instructed  by  our  history  to 
expect  any  such  allowance  for  scruples  and  demands  on  the  side  of 
Presbyterianism.  Nor  have  we  learned  that  such  a  requisition  has 
ever  been  attempted. 

Nor  can  we  accept  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  by  yield- 
ing to  the  latitudinary  encroachments  of  the  age,  consent  to  have 
our  children  reared  under  a  system  of  such  compromise,  as  prevails 
in  some  States;  and  according  to  which  the  child's  creed  shall  be  so 
dilute  as  to  be  equally  palatable  to  the  Socinian,  the  Jew,  or  the 
Mussulman.  For  we  hold  it  as  a  judgment  common  to  us  with  our 
fathers,  that  we  owe  it  to  God  and  to  our  baptized  offspring,  to 
teach  the  rising  race  nothing  less  than  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  in 
regard  to  their  salvation.  Others  will  not  do  this  work  for  us :  nay 
others,  whether  Christian  or  unchristian,  are  doing  the  very  oppo- 
site, with  all  their  mi^ht. 

If  there  is  any  period  of  life  in  which  man  recieves  deep  impres- 
sions, it  is  the  period  of  childhood.  If  there  are  any  hours  of 
childhood,  in  which  permanent  opinions  are  communicated,  the 
hours  spent  in  school  are  such.  If  there  is  any  place,  where  it  is 
important  to  inculcate  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  it  is  the  place  of  daily,  common,  instruction.  And  with 
all  our  reverence  and  affection  for  Sabbath-schools,  for  which  we 
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bless  the  name  of  Qod,  we  are  nnwilling  to  let  six  days  pass  by, 
without  a  word  of  Christ,  however  faithfully  he  may  be  held  forth 
to  our  offspring  on  the  seventh. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  no  more  than  re-assert  the  constant  judg- 
ment of  the  best  Reformed  Churches.  Calvin,  and  Enox,  and  the 
MelvUles,  were  not  more  zealous  for  the  preaching  of  the  Sabbath^ 
than  for  the  teaching  of  the  week.  In  Scotland,  the  two  went 
forward  with  equal  step.  Wherever  there  was  a  parish-church, 
there  was  a  parish-school.  The  same  court  which  ordained  the 
pastor,  appointed  the  schoolmaster.  The  same  officebearers  who 
ruled  the  Church,  superintended  the  school.  And  Scotland  re* 
joices,  to  this  day,  in  a  system  which  has  made  the  daily  lessons 
of  eveiry  hamlet  and  mountain-glen  the  Qieans  of  training  up  a  gen- 
eration armed  at  all  points  against  religious  error.  On  this  topic, 
however  familiar,  we  trust  we  may  be  allowed  one  or  two  additional 
statements.  The  British  act  of  1808,  ^53  Geo.  III.  cap.  54.)  is 
founded  on  the  Scotch  statute  of  1696.  This  statute  directs 
that  a  school  be  established  in  every  parish.  The  same  acts  give 
the  appointment  of  the  teacher  to  the  minister  and  certain  others, 
called  Heritors.  And  so  stringent  is  the  enactment,  that  if  even 
four  months  elapse,  without  a  supply,  the  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  county  or  stewartry.  The  record  of  sucn 
election  is  carried  by  the  schoolmaster  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
bounds:  and  upon  the  production  of  such  record,  the  court  takes 
trial  of  his  competency,  and  receives  the  signature  of  the  nominee 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  As  a  necessary  adjunct,  these  acts 
provide  for  the  teacher's  sustenance,  by  an  annual  salary,  by  a 
commodious  school-house,  by  a  dwelling-house  and  garden,  and 
by  certain  fees,  fixed  by  the  ministers  and  his  associates.  By  the 
same  acts,  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  the 
minister;  the  Presbytery  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  hours,  and 
the  vacations ;  and  to  animadvert  on  the  incumbent,  in  all  cases  of 
just  complaint.  The  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  is  final,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  civil  consequences. 

Such  was  the  sedulous  provision  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the 
State  authority,  for  the  continuance  of  Presbyterian  education :  and 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  breathes  in  every  clause,  as  it  is  felt  in 
every  family  of  Scotland.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  inquiry,  to 
determine  how  faithfully  the  Established  Church  discharged  these 
trusts :  under  the  worst  abuses,  the  system  has  not  failed  to  make 
the  people  of  North  Britain  a  people  of  peculiar  Christian  sagacity 
and  information.  But  that  which,  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
things,  testifies  to  the  value  set  upon  these  institutions,  is  the 
course  of  action  adopted  by  the  Free  Church.  No  sooner  were 
the  seceding  brethren  released  from  the  bonds,  and  deprived  of  the 
endowments  of  the  State,  than  they  put  their  hands  to  the  work, 
to  reconstruct  a  system,  precisely  similar,  except  in  the  very  points 
which  furnish  the  happiest  resemblance  to  our  own  condition.    For 
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being  now,  like  ourselveB,  deetitate  of  all  aid  from  government,  they 
have  undertaken  the  work  on  the  voluntary  principle;  and  this, 
with  a  self-denial,  an  energy,  and  a  success,  such  as  may  well  fill  ua 
with  astonishment  and  provoke  us  to  emulation.  Few  readers  of 
British  news  can  be  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  labours  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  McDonald,  in  collecting  moneys  for  the  schools  of  the 
Free  Church. 

It  is  not  pretended  that,  in  circumstances  so  di£ferent,  we  could 
wisely  follow  the  example  of  our  honoured  brethren  in  every  par- 
ticular. But  these  facts  seemed  to  lie  too  near  the  subject  entrust- 
ed to  your  committee,  to  be  altogether  neglected  in  such  a  report. 
And  they  regret  that  they  have  not  received  in  time  more  ample 
and  minute  information,  for  which  an  application  has  been  made 
to  Scotland,  on  their  behalf.  Even  these  hints  will  cause  many 
to  ponder  upon  the  great  support  which  some  method  of  the  kind, 
conformed  to  our  usages  and  condition,  would  afford  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  order. 

In  the  midst  of  abounding  error,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  the  gross  defections  of  our  day  are  mainly  among  those 
who  have  not  had  "line  upon  line"  in  the  course  of  their  common 
education.  Our  losses  have  been  small  indeed,  compared  v^ith  those 
of  some  sects,  but  the  families  in  which  Universalists,  Socinians, 
Papists,  ritualists,  enthusiasts,  and  other  errorists,  have  grown  up, 
are  notoriously  families  in  which  our  catechisms  have  been  sneered 
at,  or  at  least  neglected.  The  colour  which  has  been  washed  out  of 
the  web,  was  never  recieved  by  a  deep  dye  into  the  raw  miaterial. 
Our  children  may  live  to  see  an  age  of  conflict.  The  contest  of 
our  sons,  it  appears  to  some  among  us,  is  to  be  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist;  and  the  forces  are  marshalling.  The  uncatechized 
offspring  of  Presbyterians  are  good  materials  for  hierarchical,  ritual, 
and  at  length  papal  structures.  And  the  errorists  of  the  schools 
last  indicated,  are  too  wise  in  their  generation  not  to  seize  on  the 
policy  which  our  supineness  overlooks.  They  know  the  power  of 
schools.  They  found  them  in  every  part  of  our  land.  They  employ 
them  as  the  direct  means  of  imbuing  the  youthful  mind  with  all 
their  most  distinctive  and  dangerous  tenets,  in  regard  to  rites,  and 
orders,  and  sacraments,  as  opposed  to  Christ  and  his  free  salvation. 
Such  being  the  neglect  of  our  own  body,  and  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  our  opposers,  we  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  next  to  the  miivstry 
of  the  word,  and  the  instruction  of  the  family,  there  is  nothing 
which,  under  God's  blessing,  promises  so  much  for  the  sustentation 
of  our  covenanted  truth,  as  schools,  Presbyterian  schools,  thorough- 
paced and  above-board;  such  schools  as  shall,  every  day  in  the 
week,  direct  the  infant  mind,  not  only  to  a  meager  natural  religion, 
but  to  the  whole  round  of  gracious  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  principles  herein  asserted  are  not  new  among  us :  but  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  carry  our  principles  into  action. 

The  ideal  of  such  a  school  as  is  proposed  already  occurs  to  al- 
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most  every  reflective  mind :  to  realize  it,  b,  we  admit,  more  difficult. 
Our  desire  would  be  for  a  Christian  schoolj  of  respectable  literary 
and  scientific  character^  in  every  congregation.  The  proposal  is 
doubtless  startling :  but  we  shall  not  lose  bv  aiming  hi^h. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  impracticability  of  securing  this,  in  such  a 
population  as  ours,  there  is  a  certain  approximation,  which  we  may 
profitably  hold  up  before  our  minds.  Concessions  must  be  made  to 
the  valid  objections  of  rei^ected  brethren.  Allowance  must  be  had 
for  such  circumstances  as  forbid  the  attempt,  in  its  completeness,  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  of  our  congregations ;  such  as  poverty — thin 
population — rural  dispersiqn — ^the  mingling  of  small  groups  of 
Presbyterians  among  other  sects.  But  after  all  this  abatement,  the 
question  is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside:  Is  there  not  still  something 
to  be  discreetly  and  hopefully  attempted,  in  this  very  direction  ?  In 
cities,  towns,  and  country  districts  of  homogeneous  population,  a 
near  approach  might  be  attained.  Only  grant  the  general  principle 
of  distinctive  instruction,  in  common  schools,  under  church  care,  aa 
a  matter  to  be  aimed  at,  and  a  new  face  will  begin  to  be  put  upon 
the  whole  affair  of  education.  Wisdom  will  be  profitable  to  direct, 
how  far  any  given  church  shall  go.  The  principle  would  abide  firm, 
if  several  churches,  or  even  a  whole  Presbytery,  should  unite  in  a 
school.  The  endeavour,  under  every  variety  of  application,  would  be 
to  exchange  our  present  schools,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  are 
often  unheard  of,  for  institutions  aiming  at  Education  for  Christ; 
including  the  nurture  of  ministers,  ruling-elders,  and  godly  laymen. 
And  the  church  might  at  least  authorize  methods  leading  towards 
this  as  the  proper  end  of  every  school,  academy,  and  college. 

Could  we  in  any  degree,  realize  the  maxims  of  education  thus 
expressed,  in  a  working  scheme  of  church-schools,  we  should  see 
growing  around  us  a  host  of  young  persons,  every  one  of  whom 
would  have,  "from  a  child,  known  the  Holy  Scriptures:''  and  who, 
instead  of  being  nourished  on  books  from  which  every  particle  of 
evangelical  truth  has  been  carefully  filtered  out  by  school-commit- 
tees and  temporizing  State-directors,  would  have  learned  the  same 
thorough  doctrinal  matter,  which  gave  strength  to  our  forefathers. 

Church  schools,  could  such  flourish  among  us,  would  immediately 
act  upon  the  supply  of  ministers.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  stronger 
body  of  leaders,  unless  we  can  make  our  levies  from  a  larger  number 
of  educated  youth.  And  here  a  view  of  the  subject  presents  itself,  as 
connected  with  education  for  the  ministry,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked,  and  which  has  long  occupied  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  solicitous  for  a  learned  and  able  ministry.  There  are  difficulties 
in  the  present  methods  of  training  youth  for  the  sacred  office,  which 
might  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  a  system  of  parish  schools. 
So  far  as  that  system  goes  into  effect,  it  will  furnish  primary 
instruction  to  all  our  young  men  of  suitable  capacity  and  promise. 
When  such  persons  require  aid  from  our  Board  of  Education,  they 
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may  receive  it  at  an  adyanced  stage  of  their  training.  In  this  there 
would  be  a  double  advantage.  Firsty  because  the  Board  would  there- 
by be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  elementary  education,  already 
a  burden  to  them;  and  secondly ^  because  they  would  be  liable  to 
fewer  risks  from  incompetent  beneficiaries.  It  appears  from  the 
statistics  of  that  Board,  that  one-third  of  the  applicants  for  aid  are 
in  this  very  stage  of  juvenile  training.  It  further  appears,  that 
where  failures  have  occurred,  during  the  last  six  years,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  candidates  taken  up  during 
this  preparatory  stage.  And  let  it  bo  remembered,  by  those  who 
are  oQscouraged  by  such  cases,  that  at  so  early  a  period  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  with  any  precision  as  to  the 
real  character  and  qualifications.  And  yet,  however  hazardous  or 
even  unwise  it  may  be,  to  receive  such  youth,  at  this  early  stage, 
we  cannot  do  without  them:  the  Church  needs  them;  the  Church 
must  educate  them.  If  we  leave  them  to  struggle  for  themselves, 
one  of  these  two  results  must  inevitably  ensue;  either  many  will  be 
lost  to  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  for  want  of  assistance,  who  are 
eminently  fitted  for  usefulness;  or  else  local  societies  will  spring  up, 
all  over  the  Church,  to  impair  the  unity  and  strength  of  our  present 
system.  How  much  simpler,  and  how  much  more' congenial  with 
our  polity,  to  have  every  congregation  a  nursery  of  Christian  men, 
who  may  be  called  out,  if  need  be,  to  the  ministry.  For  it  is  a 
favourable  peculiarity  of  the  method,  that  the  boy  thus  trained  for 
the  church,  in  a  parish  school,  need  not  have  extorted  from  him  a 
premature  engagement  to  preach  the  gospel;  often  a  snare  to 
iiimself  and  a  mortification  to  his  patrons.  In  these  two  respects, 
therefore,  a  scheme  of  parish  schools  would  rather  relieve  than 
embarrass  our  Board  of  Education.  It  would,  moreover,  bring 
forward  a  great  body  of  talent  which,  under  the  present  system, 
cannot  be  developed  at  all.  And,  meanwhile,  the  applicants  for 
the  aid  of  the  Board  would  be  fully  tried,  and  that  aid  could  bo 
limited  to  young  men  of  any  desired  standing,  as  to  piety,  capacity, 
and  general  influence. 

It  may  seem  chimerical,  to  speak  of  remote  results,  while  the 
very  inception  of  such  a  scheme  is  matter  of  doubt;  but  that  which 
is  ultimate  in  the  intention,  is  not  seldom  weighty  as  a  motive  to 
begin.  We,  therefore  venture  to  suggest,  that,  if  parish-schools 
could  become  part  of  our  system,  some  among  them,  in  favourable 
sites,  might  be  cherished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  academies 
of  high  rank  in  the  literary  scale.  Nor  is  it  incredible,  that  in 
many  of  them,  a  series  of  classes  might  ascend  from  the  youngest, 
each  one  accessible  only  to  the  more  promising  for  talents  and  piety 
of  the  class  below;  so  as  to  sift  out  the  very  best  of  the  students 
for  the  service  of  our  beloved  Church.  Some  method  of  this  sort, 
even  though  only  half  executed,  would  do  more  to  strengthen  our 
ministry,  than  aU  our  existing  random  efibrts. 
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Wbatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  hints,  touching  education 
for  the  ministry,  your  Committee  feel  assured  that  the  Assembly 
irill  admit,  with  them,  the  importance  of  the  general  topic.  Our 
children  must  have  such  a  discipline,  as  shall  include  the  knowledge 
of  salvation;  and,  not  by  snatches,  at  distant  intervals,  but  by  that 
reiteration  of  daily  "precept  upon  precept,"  which  imbues  the 
whole  mind,  and  is  the  prime  ingredient  of  common  school  tuition. 

After  all,  however,  that  has  been  written  above,  we  are  painfully 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  what  remains; 
namely,  the  indication  of  ways  and  means  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  proposed.  Among  the  great  number  of  our  brethren 
who  agree  in  desiring  a  system  of  religious  education  which  shall 
include  the  vital  doctrines  of  our  covenanted  testimony,  there  are 
not  a  few,  who  despair  of  ever  securing  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  difficulties  are  formidable,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
shrink  from  adding  a  new  requisition  upon  the  liberality  of  our  peo- 
ple, at  a  time  when  it  is  found  hard  even  to  sustain  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  And  we  may,  we  trust,  be  pardoned,  if,  after  all  the 
meditation  bestowed  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  should  never- 
theless betray  our  reluctance  to  submit  a  method  of  supply,  which 
shall  be  fitted  to  every  portion  of  the  Church.  It  is  less  seasonable 
just  now,  to  adjust  this,  than  to  awaken  attention  to  the  reality  and 
greatness  of  our  want:  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  when 
we  shall  be  ready  to  attempt  the  work,  we  shall  find  some  means 
for  accomplishing  that  which  appears  so  necessary  to  our  carry- 
in^n  the  labours  of  the  gospel. 

That  parish-schools  must  be  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity free-schoolSy  is  evident,  at  first  sight.  In  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  upon  this  very  subject,  published  many  years  ago,  but 
never  reprinted  in  America,  that  experienced  friend  of  education 
and  of  the  poor,  argues  with  much  force,  that,  in  every  case,  a  part 
of  the  expense,  even  though  it  were  a  very  small  part,  should  be 
borne  by  the  persons  receiving  the  immediate  advantage.  Even 
where  schools  are  entirely  free,  in  respect  to  those  who  directly 
profit  by  them,  they  may,  nevertheless,  as  is  at  once  apparent, 
draw  their  support  from  the  congregation,  or  other  community,  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  founded.  It  is  the  obtaining  of  this  support, 
in  an  easy  and  equitable  manner,  which  constitutes  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  now  suggested,  through  us,  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  Church.  Were  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  duly  apprecia- 
ted, so  that  our  congregations  shodd  feel  willing  to  add  to  the  sum 
which  sustains  the  pastor,  the  additional  sum  which  would  sustain 
the  teacher,  the  problem  would  be  solved.  And  whenever  the 
experiment  shall  be  fairly  made,  Christain  parents  will  find,  that 
they  are  amply  repaid  in  the  persons  of  their  offspring,  and  that  it 
is  in  a  good  degree  a  mere  diversion  of  a  small  stream  of  domestic 
outlay  rrom  the  channel  of  schools  as  now  existing,  to  the  better 
channel  of  Christian  education.    But  it  is  too  much  to  exact,  that 
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such  a  revolntion  should  be  attempted  at  once ;  still  less,  can  we 
expect  that  it  should  be  made  part  of  a  uniform  church-scheme. 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  none  such  to  offer. 

The  analogy  of  Scottish  Presbjterianism,  as  established  by  law, 
entirely  fails  us  here ;  and  we  are  as  yet,  uninformed  of  the  plans 
adopted  by  the  Free  Church.  While  we  await  more  full  instruction 
on  this  point,  we  may  remark,  that  even  in  Scotland,  the  means  of 
parish  education  have  been  sometimes  aided  by  individual  bounty. 
As  a  striking  instance,  may  be  mentioned,  what  is  known  as  the 
*^Dick  Bequest,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  and 
Schools  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,"  now  for 
ten  years  in  successful  operation.  This  bequest  consists  of  funds 
bequeathed  by  James  Dick,  Esq.,  of  Finsbury  Square,  London; 
amounting,  at  present,  to  a  capital  sum  of  £118,787  11«.  (more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.)* 

In  our  own  country,  examples  are  not  entirely  wanting  of  bene- 
volent regard  for  the  same  object.  Allusion  to  these  may  answer 
several  valuable  purposes,  especially  that  of  showing  that  church 
schools  have  been  actually  attempted  in  America:  a  fact  which  is 
perhaps  new  to  a  large  number  of  our  members.  The  parochial 
school  attached  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  the  result  of  a  munificient  foundation,  has  been  long 
in  existence,  is  largely  attended,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  great  value. 
In  several  other  churches,  and  more  particularly  in  each  of  the  new 
churches,  founded  by  private  liberality,  parish  schools  are  in  suc- 
cessful progress.  The  limits  of  this  report  exclude  detail ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made,  both  pastors  and  parents  are 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  promising  solid  advantages  to  the  people, 
and  peculiar  additions  of  strength  to  the  Church. 

No  inquiries  of  your  Committee,  however,  have  resulted  in  bring- 
ing to  their  knowledge  any  churches  which  by  an  original  effort,  in 
their  congregational  capacity,  have  founded  schools  under  the  care 
of  the  Sessions.  The  attempt,  if  made,  must  therefore  be  upon  un- 
tried ground.  Yet  we  are  not  deterred  from  re-asserting  the  opin- 
ions respectfully  suggested  above,  and  in  recommending  that  the 
General  Assembly  give  the  sanction  of  their  voice  to  some  principles 
which  may  encourage  future  experiments  in  this  most  interesting  field. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolutions,  viz : 

I.  Resolved^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly,  any 
scheme  of  education  is  incomplete,  which  does  not  include  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  those  doctrines  of  grace  which  are 
employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of 
the  soul. 

II.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  blessings  derived  to  us,  through 
our  forefathers,  from  the  method  of  mingling  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church  with  the  daily  teachings  of  the  school,  the  Assembly  ear- 

*  For  full  deUilf,  fee  *<  Report  of  the  Dick  Bequett,''  1  vol.  Sto.  Edinb.  1844. 
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nestly  desire  as  near  an  approach  to  this  method^  as  maj  comport 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  country. 

III.  That  the  Assembly  regard  with  great  approval  the  attempt 
of  such  churches  as  have  undertaken  schools  under  their  proper 
direction;  as  well  as  the  zeal  which  has  led  individual  friends  of  the 
truth  to  aid  the  same  cause. 

IV.^That  the  Assembly  commends  the  whole  subject  of  Parochial 
Education  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Church;  counselling  all 
concerned,  to  regard  the  maintenance  of  gospel  faith  and  order,  in 
the  founding  of  new  schools,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the 
selection  of  places  of  education. 

[The  Assembly  of  1846  adopted  the  foregoing  Report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander;  and  on 
motion  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Young  it  was  «  Raolved,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Edocation ;  that  thej  may  from  time  to  time  repor{  to  the  General  Assembly 
any  further  action  which  may  be  needed  for  extending  through  our  churches  a  system  of 
parochial  schools.'*  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1847  will  be  given  io  the 
next  Tolame  of  the  **  Presbyterian  Education  Repository,^*] 


ARTICLE  Vn. 
THE  DANGERS  OF  A  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

BT  THE  mzy.  JAXES  CASRAHAN,  D.  D. 

[The  foUowiDg  discourse  was  deliTered  by  Dr.  Camahsn,  President  of  "  the  College  of 
New  Jersejy"  at  Princeton,  and  was  «  not  intended  as  a  rebuke  of  existing  evils,  but  as 
a  caution  uid  warning  to  the  inexperienced."  The  text  was,  «  Surely  in  fain  the  net 
is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  Prov.  L  17. 

The  method  of  taking  birds  with  a  net  is  nearly  the  same  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Probably  some  of  yon  have  seen  it 
done,  and  if  so,  you  will  the  more  readily  perceive  the  connexion  of 
the  remark  with  the  subject  and  the  aptness  of  the  illustration. 

The  fowler  goes  at  night  or  some  other  time  when  the  birds  are 
not  present,  to  a  place  which  they  are  accustomed  to  frequent,  and 
scatters  some  kina  of  grain  or  seed  as  a  bait,  and  su£fers  the  birds 
for  several  days  to  come  and  pick  up  the  bait  unmolested.  After 
he  has  accustomed  them  to  come  daily  without  disturbance  to  the 
place  which  he  has  selected,  he  carefully  folds  up  his  net,  attaches 
to  it  a  spring  and  a  rope,  covers  it  over  with  leaves  and  makes  the 
place  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  what  it  was  when  the  birds  had 
visited  it  without  harm.  These  arrangements  made,  he  conceals 
himself  in  a  place  which  he  has  previously  prepared,  and  when  the 
unsuspecting  birds  alight  and  commence  picking  up  the  bait,  he 
draws  the  rope,  springs  the  net,  and  incloses  his  game.  Another 
stratagem  is  also  sometimes  used.  A  bird  of  the  same  species  as 
those  which  the  fowler  wishes  to  take,  is  used  as  a  decoy.  And 
when  the  sportsman  notices  a  flock  of  birds  passing  over,  he  causes 
9 
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his  decoy  to  flatter,  and  to  appear  to  alight  where  his  net  is  spread. 
This  attracts  the  notice  of  the  passing  flock ;  and  suspecting  no 
danger  they  descend  on  the  spot  prepared  for  their  destruction. 
The  success  of  the  sportsman  greatly  depends  on  the  secrecy  with 
which  he  conducts  his  operations.  If  he  is  seen  spreading  his  net 
or  making  his  preparations,  such  is  the  sagacity  of  birds  that  they 
cannot  be  tempted  to  come  near  the  fatal  spot.  These  methods  of 
taking  birds  in  a  net,  illustrate  in  a  plain  and  apt  mannep,  the 
means  by  which  young  men  are  frequently  allured  from  the  path  of 
duty,  and  led  before  they  are  aware  of  danser  into  fatal  snares. 

Let  us  follow  out  the  ideas  suggested,  and  we  shall  see  how  aptly 
the  allusion  illustrates  the  means  by  which  young  men  are  not  un- 
frequently  allured  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  led  on  step  by 
step  until  they  are  involved  in  inevitable  ruin. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  directly  and  designedly  seeks 
his  own  ruin.  The  desire  of  happiness  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  breast  of  every  human  being,  and  indeed  of  every  animal, 
that  no  one  seeks  to  make  himself  wretched.  Yet  many  take 
such  a  course  as  according  to  the  laws  which  God  has  established, 
terminates  in  disgrace  and  wretchedness.  And  how  does  this 
happen  ? 

1.  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  through  the  wflu* 
ence  and  example  of  aepravea  and  wicked  companions.  Suppose  a 
youth  approaching  manhood  leaves  home  for  the  first  time,  as  many 
of  you  have  recently  done,  comparatively  pure  and  innocent.  He 
is  thrown  into  promiscuous  society,  in  which  it  would  be  strange,  if 
tHere  be  not  some  who  are  not  so  correct  in  their  principles  and 
pure  in  their  morals  as  the  domestic  circle  in  which  the  youth  has 
been  accustomed  to  move.  And  as  he  is  a  social  being  he  forms 
new  acquaintances  and  new  attachments. 

And  those  are  likely  to  engage  his  attention  who  are  the  most 
sociable,  agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  manifest  a  frank  and 

Sinerous  disposition.  It  is  not  always  the  most  grossly  immoral 
at  are  the  most  dangerous  companions  to  a  young  man  recently 
from  the  bosom  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  family.  To  such  a  one  the 
grossness  of  vice  is  repulsive.  He  sees  that  such  excesses  and  im- 
piety are  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  If  a  young  man  can  be  pleased 
with  the  society  of  the  grossly  immoral  and  profane,  it  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  himself  corrupt,  and  needs  very  little  inducement  to  lead 
him  far  astray. 

The  approaches  of  vice  are  usually  gradual.  And  the  tempter 
must  not  at  first  present  vice  in  all  its  naked  deformity — a  veil  must 
be  cast  over  its  hideous  aspect  and  it  must  come  dressed  in  orna* 
ments  which  do  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  There  are  persons  well 
qualified  to  present  temptation  in  this  form.  They  are  genteel  in 
^eir  manners,  social  in  their  disposition,  full  of  anecdote,  and  inter- 
esting in  their  conversation.  Perhaps  they  have  very  few  positive 
vices.    But  they  are  indolent,  not  fond  of  study  or  of  employment 
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of  any  kind;  and  of  course  they  have  abundant  time  to  spend  in 
social  intercourse.  Their  door  is  always  open  to  receire  visiters, 
and  they  are  sure  to  repay  with  interest  all  the  calls  which  they 
have  receiyed.  Their  example  and  conversation  lead  the  unsuspect* 
ing  youth  to  forget  the  great  object  for  which  he  left  home.  But 
he  thinks  it  is  only  the  commencement  of  his  coUeee  course,  and  he 
intends  to  redeem  lost  time  by  greater  diligence  hereafter.  Thus 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  passes  away,  and  when  the 
close  of  the  term  is  drawing  near,  he  has  hardly  begun  to  apply 
himself  to  his  studies.  And  as  he  has  fallen  far  behind  many 
of  his  classmates,  he  concludes  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt,  the  current 
session,  to  regain  what  he  has  lost.  But  he  promises  himself  that 
he  will  make  good  all  deficiencies  in  the  approaching  vacation,  and 
especially  the  next  session.  The  vacation  passes,  and  the  next  term 
passes,  and  the  same  and  greater  inducements  to  idleness  return, 
and  the  youth  sees  others  of  inferior  talents  far  before  him,  and  he 
is  mortified  and  ashamed  to  meet  his  fond  parents,  who  expected  to 
receive  favourable  reports  of  his  progress  in  his  studies. 

2.  By  this  time  another  and  powerful  cause  has  begun  to  operate, 
I  mean,  habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  to  study.  When  habit  is 
fixed  it  becomes  a  second  nature ;  and  motives  sufficiently  powerful 
to  produce  reformation  can  hardly  be  presented.  The  admonitions 
of  teachers,  the  displeasure  of  parents,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
worthlessness  are  of  no  avail.  Thus  college  life,  the  seed  time  of 
future  respectability,  passes  away,  with  some  occasional  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  tbrow  off  the  fatal  incubus.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  college  course  perhaps  the  unhappy  youth  sees  his  error, 
laments  his  folly  and  wishes  it  were  possible  to  begin  again.  But 
the  time  has  come,  when  he  must  commence  the  study  of  a  profes* 
sion,  and  he  consoles  himself  that  he  will  begin  a  new  course.  But 
he  soon  finds  his  professional  studies  are  as  dull  and  as  irksome  as 
anything  which  he  was  required  to  learn  in  his  academical  course. 
And  the  indolent  habits  which  he  has  acquired  hold  him  as  firmly 
as  if  he  were  bound  with  iron  chains.  Unprepared  for  any  active 
and  useful  business,  he  becomes  a  cipher,  a  drone,  if  not  something 
worse,  in  future  life.  This,  my  young  friends,  is  not  a  fancy 
sketch.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  exemplified  many,  alas ! 
too  many  times.  I  have  seen  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  verified 
BO  often,  that  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  first  session  in 
college  is  an  index  of  the  whole  academic  course,  and  that  the 
character  acquired  in  college  stamps  itself  on  the  whole  future  life. 
I  admit  that  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  so  few, 
that  they  need  not  be  taken  into  the  account  in  forming  the  general 
rule. 

Perhaps  the  youth,  who  has  left  home  with  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating his  mind  and  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  falls  into  the 
company  of  some  one,  who  in  order  to  form  an  apology  for  his  own 
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idleness,  inculcates  the  opinion  that  regular  and  close  application 
to  the  studies  of  college  is  proof  of  a  dull  and  plodding  genius,  inti- 
mating that  if  he  should  apply  himself  one  half  of  the  time  to  the 
prescribed  studies,  he  could  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  best  in  his  class. 
In  some  persons  there  is  such  a  preposterous  desire  to  pass  for  a 
genius,  that  I  have  heard  of  some  young  men  who  would  study 
nearly  all  night  with  windows  closed,  and  sleep  or  run  about  from 
room  to  room  through  the  day  in  order  to  gain  the  name  of  a 
genius  by  making  a  splendid  recitation,  without  study.  And  this 
deception  leads  those  ignorant  of  human  nature  to  draw  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  industry  and  application  are  not  necessary  for 
those  who  have  talents. 

8.  Another  pernicious  notion  is  inculcated  and  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  too  many,  that  some  or  aU  of  the  college  studies  are  of 
no  practical  ueCj  and  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  and  a  better 
preparation  for  usefulness  in  future  life  to  pay  little  attention  to 
college  studies  and  to  devote  the  time  to  reading,  and  by  this  means 
to  acquire  useful  knowledge  on  various  subjects.  And  as  this  no- 
tion falls  in  with  the  indolence  natural  to  man,  the  opinion  becomes 
popular  and  deceives  many.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  desultory 
course  of  reading  is  commenced,  and  whatever  is  most  agreeable  at 
the  moment,  is  read.  No  one  subject  is  fully  investigated  or  under- 
stood— a  vitiated  taste  is  created — a  confusion  of  thought  produced 
— the  energy  of  the  mind  weakened,  and  a  habit  of  superficial  attain- 
ment on  every  subject  formed.  In  future  life  the  same  course  will 
be  pursued — the  mind  accustomed  to  attend  to  such  subjects  only 
as  are  most  agreeable  will  shrink  back  from  whatever  requires 
intense  and  laborious  thought,  and  will  either  wholly  neglect  or  skim 
over  investigations  demanding  the  undivided  energy  of  the  human 
intellect. 

We  deny  the  fact,  that  the  studies  of  college  are  useless.  And 
if  the  occasion  would  permit,  we  could  support  the  assertion  by  sub- 
stantial reasons.  But  supposing  that  what  is  learned  in  college  can 
be  applied  to  no  practical  purpose  in  future  life;  still  we  maintain 
that  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  training  it  to  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  thought,  the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  on  any  given 
subject,  and  of  viewing  it  on  all  sides,  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
time  expended. 

The  mind  is  thus  prepared  to  arrange  and  to  use  the  materials 
that  may  afterwards  be  collected  by  observation  and  reading.  It  is 
thus  that  the  greatest  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  our 
world  have  been  trained  and  educated.  And  all  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  times  has  not  been  able  to  invent  any  machinery  capable  of 
dispensing  with  individual  labour  and  exertion  in  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. Desultory  reading,  admitting  what  is  not  always  true,  that 
the  works  read  are  hanmess,  requires  no  exertion.  The  mind  is  the 
mere  passive  recipient  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  is  required  to 
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Sut  forth  very  little  exertion  of  its  own.     The  tnith  is,  that  general 
esultor J  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  prescribed  studies,  is  very  little 
better  than  absolute  idleness. 

4.  Of  all  habits,  young  persons  ought  to  avoid  idleness,  because  it 
is  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  a  prelude  to  insignificance  in  future  life, 
but  it  throws  the  idle  into  the  society  of  profane  and  corrupting 
companions.     The  idle  student,  if  I  may  use  so  absurd  an  expres- 
sion, will  rarely  be  contented  to  remain  alone.     If  his  mind  be  not 
occupied  with  his  studies,  he  might  feel  as  comfortable  shut  up  in 
the  solitary  cells  of  a  state  prison  as  in  college  without  associates. 
To  relieve  himself  from  his  ennui,  he  will  seek  for  companions. 
And  who  will  he  find  ready  to  join  him  ?     Surely  he  will  not  wish 
to  intrude  himself  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  studies.     If  he 
do,  he  will  soon  find  himself  despised  and  shunned  by  all  whose 
friendship  ought  to  be  sought.     He  must  then  associate  with  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  nothing  to  do.     And  it  will  be  wonderful,  if 
among  these,  he  do  not  find  the  profane,  the  intemperate,  the  licen- 
tious, the  scoffer  at  every  thing  sacred.     He  is  now  in  the  very 
spot  where  the  net  of  the  fowler  is  spread.     But  he  apprehends  no 
danger.     The  bait  is  scattered  around  in  abundance.     He  enjoys 
the  jest,  the  wit,  the  song,  the  history  of  college  tricks,  real  or  ficti- 
tious.    He  thinks  of  no  danger.     He  cannot  imagine  that  youne 
men  so  pleasant,  so  kind,  so  agreeable,  are  plotting  his  ruin.     And 
probably  they  have  no  such  intention.    Yet  the  means  used  gene- 
rally lead  to  that  result.     With  the  wit  and  anecdote  which  delight 
and  fascinate  the  social  circle,  there  is  sometimes  mingled  a  profane 
or  obscene  expression,  or  a  sneer  at  something  sacred.    But  this 
profaneness  or  obscenity  appears  so  connected  with  the  wit  of  the 
story,  that  it  cannot  well  be  separated.     And  it  is  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  without  any  mark  of  displeasure.     In  a  short  time, 
our  young  man  becomes  so  accustomed  to  conversation  of  this  kind, 
that  he  can  hear  without  alarm  blasphemous  and  obscene  language 
of  a  gross  character.     Perhaps  he  would  rather  it  was  not  used. 
But  his  companions  are,  in  other  respects,  so  agreeable  and  have  so 
many  redeeming  qualities,  that  he  cannot  think  of  separating  him- 
self from  their  society.     And  daily  intercourse  soon  removes  all  his 
scruples.     And  he  begins  to  think  that  profane  language  is  a  mark 
of  a  gentleman — that  it  gives  point  to  a  jest — that  it  adds  embellish- 
ment to  a  story,  which,  repeated  without  oaths,  would  appear  flat 
and  insipid.     From  such  motives,  or  perhaps  from  that  principle  of 
our  nature  which  leads  us  to  imitate  those  with  whom  we  associate, 
he  uses  language  which  at  a  former  period  would  have  filled  him 
with  horror.     And  so  rapid  is  his  progress,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
equals  in  oaths  and  imprecations,  those  who  have  drawn  in  blas- 
phemy with  their  mother's  milk.     The  use  of  profane  language 
obliterates  from  the  mind  reverence  for  the  name,  attributes  and 
worship  of  the  ^reat  God,  and  prepares  the  way  for  scoffing  at,  and 
turning  into  ridicule  the  most  sacred  and  awful  truths  of  the  Bible. 
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God,  thus  most  justly  provoked,  withdraws  the  restraints  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  grace,  and  leaves  the  individual  to  work  out  his  own 
ruin. 

6.  Perhaps  a  young  man  may  not  deliberately  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God  and  reject  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
road  to  ruin.  Without  reflecting  on  this  subject  and  without  intend- 
ing to  renounce  the  religious  principles  inculcated  by  a  pious  father 
or  mother,  he  may,  through  the  influence  of  his  associates,  be  in- 
duced to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  At  first  it  may  be  drinks  of  the 
weaker  class  that  he  will  venture  to  taste,  and  that  only  occasion- 
ally, on  some  holiday,  or  festive  meeting,  or  anniversary.  From 
the  exhilarating  effects  he  may  be  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment 
more  frequently,  until  he  acquires  a  taste  for  intoxicating  drink,  and 
then  his  history  is  soon  told.  With  some,  the  progress  is  rapid. 
Tasting  once  or  twice  creates  such  an  appetite  that  there  is  no 
stopping  until  they  become  frantic  or  beastly  drunk.  And  some 
act  of  violence  or  mischief  is  committed,  or  such  disturbance  is 
made,  that  their  condition  cannot  be  kept  secret.  And  what  would 
not  the  unhappy  youth  then  give,  could  his  disgrace  be  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  father  aud  mother,  and  other  friends  at  home  ? 
With  others  the  progress  is  slow,  but  not  less  sure.  That  an  indi- 
vidual has  not  become  frantic — that  he  has  not  shouted  like  a  mad- 
man— or  committed  any  outrageous  act,  encourages  him  to  seek  the 
Sleasant  excitement  again  and  again,  until  he  feels  miserable  unless 
e  is  under  the  influence  of  artificial  stimulants.  And  then  his  fate 
is  fixed.  He  is  in  the  net  of  the  fowler.  He  becomes  a  miserable 
sot.  In  due  time  he  returns  home  to  his  parents,  a  ruined  son. 
Degraded  in  his  own  estimation — the  shame  and  grief  of  parents 
and  friends — ^unfit  for  any  responsible  and  honourable  employment, 
he  is  compelled  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  associate  with  the 
lowest  and  most  worthless  in  his  neighbourhood.  How  often  have 
I  heard  affectionate  fathers  say,  "  I  had  rather  see  my  son  brought 
home  a  corpse,  than  to  return  a  drunkard."  And  the  choice  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  condemned. 

The  danger  of  being  caught  in  this  net,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  commencement  no  evil  is  apprehended.  The  youth  sees  the 
beginning,  but  the  end  is  concealed.  He  sees  the  gayety  of  his 
companions,  their  antic  pranks,  their  high  glee,  their  jovial  merri- 
ment, but  he  does  not  anticipate  what  they  will  be  in  a  few  years — 
lounging  in  the  bar-room,  tottering  in  the  streets,  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  prematurely  carried  to  the  drunkard's  grave,  followed  by 
broken-hearted  parents.  In  the  commencement  of  his  own  career 
he  feels  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  social  glass — ^wrapped  in  a 
delightful  reverie,  he  soars  above  the  earth,  and  leaving  all  care  and 
sorrow  behind,  he  imagines  himself  able  to  perform  exploits  which 
he  dared  not  attempt  in  his  sober  moments.  His  companions 
applaud  the  fluency  of  his  expressions  and  the  sportive  flashes  of  his 
imagination,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  make  higher  and  higher  efforts. 
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These  scenes  nay  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  yonth  may 
not  go  80  far  as  to  lose  command  of  himself  He  can  talk,  and 
walk,  and  control  all  his  movements :  so  that  he  becomes  confident 
that  he  can  and  will  always  stop  at  the  right  point,  and  will  never 
get  drunk.  But  before  he  is  aware  habit  is  formed,  and  then  reason 
and  conscience  and  the  prospect  of  eternal  ruin  cannot  stop  his 
onward  progress.  Pause,  young  man,  and  reflect  on  the  conse- 
ifuences  before  you  begin.  Remember  that  many  wise  men  have 
been  deceived,  and  many  strong  men  have  fallen  in  the  way  which 
we  have  described.  Kyou  would  be  safe,  ^^  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not." 

I  omit  to  dwell  on  the  quarrels  and  violent  assaults  among  them- 
selves or  with  others,  that  not  unfrequently  take  place  when  youns 
men  are  heated  with  drink,  and  also  the  mischief  done  to  public  and 
private  property. 

6.  And  1  hasten  to  mention  another  net  into  which  the  unwary 
are  sometimes  decoyed  by  their  companions — I  mean,  gaming. 
This  vice,  like  many  others,  is  connected  with  idleness,  or  want  of 
occupation.  When  young  men  often  meet  together,  the  fund  of  wit 
and  anecdote,  and  amusing  story,  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  they 
cast  about  to  find  some  way  of  killing  time,  and  of  relieving  them- 
selves from  the  monotonous  and  oppressive  sameness  of  their  winter 
evenings.  It  is  proposed  that  a  game  at  cards,  or  some  other  game 
of  chance  be  tried.  And  as  there  is  to  be  no  betting,  such  as  have 
been  taught  to  hold  in  abhorrence  gaming,  or  playing  for  money, 
feel  no  alarm.  Surely,  it  is  said,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  rattling 
a  dice  box,  or  in  hancUing,  and  shuffling,  and  throwing  on  the  table 
a  few  painted  pasteboards.  But  this  amusement  soon  becomes 
dull.  And  small  bets  are  proposed  to  give  an  interest  to  the  game 
— say  a  few  cigars,  a  glass  of  ale,  a  bottle  of  champaiene,  or  an 
oyster  supper.  The  hazard  is  not  great,  and  the  loser  wifi  have  the 
advantage  of  sharing  the  enjoyment  of  the  stakes.  Here  the  play 
begins,  but  this  is  not  the  end.  A  passion  for  play  is  created ; 
money  is  staked,  and  lost  and  won,  and  the  bets  run  higher  and 
higher,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  persons  concerned.  And 
when  the  infatuation  has  got  possession  of  the  soul,  bets  are  repeat- 
ed and  doubled,  until  some  one  or  more  are  stripped  of  the  funds 
which  kind  parents  have  provided  for  necessary  expenses.  Then 
begins  a  system  of  deception  and  falsehood  in  order  to  induce 
parents  or  guardians  to  furnish  additional  funds.  And  if  the 
demand  is  complied  with,  the  probability  is,  that  the  funds  afforded 
will  be  expended  in  the  same  way.  To  some  this  description  may 
appear  exaggerated  and  so  improbable  that  it  can  never  be  realized. 
We  know  it  is  not  so.  There  is  something  in  gaming  so  infatua- 
ting, so  bewitching,  that  motives  which  ought  to  govern  a  rational 
being  have  no  influence.  I  could  point  ^ou  to  a  man  not  far  dis- 
tant, who  has  run  the  course  described,  with  this  difi'erence,  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  into  possession  of  a  handsome  estate, 
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and  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  it  was  all  gone.  It  was 
right  and  wise  in  the  trustees  of  this  college  to  prohibit  all  plays 
likely  to  create  a  spirit  of  gaming,  whether  money  be  staked  or  not. 

And,  my  young  friends,  let  me  advise  you  when  you  see  the  card- 
table  placed  before  you,  to  remember  how  carefully  the  fowler  con- 
ceals his  net. 

7.  There  is  another  sin,  which  we  are  not  often  permitted  to  men- 
tion in  promiscuous  assemblies,  into  the  practice  of  which  youn^ 
men  are  liable  to  fall  before  they  are  aware  of  its  ruinous  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  know  that  the  temptations  to  commit  this  sin  are 
greater  here  than  elsewhere,  except  it  be  that  the  conversation  of 
those  who  are  already  licentious  may  be  the  means  of  leading  others 
astray.  But  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  there  is  danger  every 
where ;  and  young  men  cannot  too  carefully  avoid  loose  companions^ 
licentious  hoohs^  and  even  unchaste  thoughts.  The  approaches  of 
this  sin  are  more  seductive,  and  the  passion  once  excited,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  controlled  than  any  other.  I  recommend  yon  to  read 
at  your  leisure  the  graphic  description  given  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  the  arts  used  to  inclose  young 
men  in  this  fatal  net. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  detail  of  the  awful  consequences  which  fol- 
low indulgence  in  this  sin.  I  simply  remark  that  there  is  no  other 
sin  on  which  God  has  so  visibly  stamped  hb  curse,  as  on  that  of 
lewdness.  The  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  against  this  sin  is  seen 
in  the  haggard  countenance,  the  decrepid  frame,  and  the  premature 
death  of  many  of  its  votaries.  It  is  seen  in  the  degradation  and 
wretchedness  of  the  female  sex — ^in  the  mortification  and  untold 
agonies  of  parents  and  friends — in  the  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes 
to  which  a  desire  to  conceal  their  shame  not  unfrequently  impels  its 
victims.  And  yet  young  men  often  think  lightly  and  speak  lightly 
of  this  sin,  which,  if  generally  prevalent,  woidd  rob  social  and 
domestic  life  of  all  its  endearments.  The  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother  and  sister,  would  lose  all  its 
charms.  All  the  sacred  ties  which  bind  afiectionate  hearts  would 
be  broken,  and  our  public  as  well  as  our  domestic  institutions  would 
be  torn  into  fragments.  It  is  a  delusion,  an  infatuation  of  the  worst 
kind,  which  tempts  young  men  to  hazard  consequences  so  appalling. 
Young  man,  beware  of  tne  smile  on  the  lips  and  the  roses  on  the 
cheek  of  the  deceiver,  sensual  pleasure — "Her  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwood;  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword;  her  feet  go  down  to 
death,  and  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 

We  might  point  out  other  dangers  connected  with  a  college  life. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  cause  of  alarm  and 
caution.  A  single  step  now  taken  in  a  wrong  direction  may  decide 
your  future  destiny.  That  step  may  at  first  appear  to  diverge 
not  far  from  the  path  of  duty,  but  it  leads  farther  and  farther  from 
the  right  way,  until  the  young  traveller  is  lost  in  mazes  from  which 
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he  cannot  extricate  himself.  Some  of  the  dangers  which  I  have 
pointed  out  are  not  peculiar  to  a  college  life.  Many  young  men 
run  a  short  and  ignoble  course,  who  have  never  entered  the  doors 
of  a  college.  But  when  a  young  man  who  has  had  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  returns  home  indolent  in  his  habits,  and  cor- 
rupt in  his  morals,  his  parents  and  friends  are  apt  to  attribute  his 
min  to  the  place  of  his  education.  Yet  it  may  be  that  if  he  had 
remained  at  home,  he  would  have  been  as  worthless  as  he  has  be- 
come in  his  absence  firom  his  father's  house.  The  dishonour  that 
will  fall  on  the  place  of  his  education,  ought  to  be  a  motive  to  every 
ingenuous  student  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  the  cause  of  education 
may  not  suffer  through  his  misconduct. 

One  reason  why  some  students  fail  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
their  friends  is,  that  at  the  outset  they  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
respecting  the  relative  importance  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. They  think  that  the  sole  object  of  education  is  to  cultivate 
the  intellect  and  to  acquire  knowledge,  forgetting  that  they  have 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  powers,  and  that  their  moral  nature 
far  excels  in  dignity  and  importance  their  intellectual.  Their  whole 
attention  is  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  one  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  other.  Yet  it  is  as  impossible  to  become  a  good  man 
without  constant  vigilance  and  exertion,  as  it  is  to  become  an  intel- 
ligent and  learned  man  without  laborious  study.  By  neglecting  to 
cultivate  moral  feelings  and  virtuous  habits,  some  young  men  who 
aim  at  high  intellectual  distinction,  fail  in  attaining  their  object. 
Sensual  appetites  and  passions  get  the  mastery  over  them,  engross 
their  whole  souls,  and  finally  extinguish  the  desire  of  mental  excel- 
lence. And  suppose  they  should  not  fall  into  such  gross  sins  as 
shall  benumb  and  stupify  their  intellect,  what  good  can  they  expect 
to  accomplish  in  the  world  ?  They  are  only  preparing  themselves 
to  be  a  curse  to  all  within  their  influence. 

If,  my  young  friends,  in  your  present  situation  there  are  danger- 
ous snares,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal,  yet  it  is  a  good  school, 
provided  you  act  as  you  ought,  to  prepare  you  to  meet  the  dangers 
with  which  you  shall  have  to  combat  in  future  life.  If  you  pass 
through  this  most  critical  period,  without  being  caught  in  the  net  of 
the  fowler,  we  shall  hope  to  see  you  in  future  life,  soaring  like  the 
eagle,  far  above  all  the  low  and  dirty  baits,  which  allure  meaner 
birds.  And  what  is  there  to  prevent  so  desirable  a  result  ?  Some 
have,  and  some  do  pass  through  their  college  course  as  pure  as  when 
they  entered,  with  their  moral  principles  more  established  and  their 
virtues  more  bright.  And  why  may  not  you,  every  one  of  you,  do 
the  same  ?  What  is  wanting  to  insure  your  escaping  every  danger 
Nothing,  under  God,  except  a  firm  and  fixed  resolution  that  you  will 
do  what  is  right;  that  you  will  resist  the  devil  on  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  what  IS  wrong;  that  you  will  make  the  word  of  God  the  rule 
of  your  conduct ;  and  that  you  ask  his  counsel  and  pray  him  to  be 
the  guide  of  your  youth.  At  what  higher  and  nobler  object  can 
10  .  . 
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you  aiQi  than  to  break  the  ohains  of  low  and  grovelling  appetite  and 
passion,  and  to  advance  in  parity  and  virtue  until  you  attain  the 
image  of  your  Father  in  heaven? 

When  I  look  around  on  this  assembly,  my  heart  within  me  is 
agitated  with  hopes  and  fears  difficult  to  be  expressed.  I  think  how 
many  affectionate  parents  are  directing  their  anxious  thoughts  to 
this  place,  and  some  of  them  by  day  and  by  night  lifting  up  their 
hearts  in  prayer  to  God  in  behalf  of  their  absent  sons,  beseeching 
him  to  deliver  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  these  prayers  should  be  heard  and  answered,  and  the  beloved  boy 
should  return  home  at  the  close  of  his  College  course,  pure  in  his 
morals,  industrious  in  his  habits,  and  improved  in  useful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  what  delight  would  brighten  a  father's  eye,  what 
joy  would  swell  a  mother's  bosom !  On  the  other  hand,  should  his 
parents  meet  him  at  the  homestead-threshhold,  bloated  with  intem- 
perance, decrepit  with  the  effects  of  licentiousness,  as  ignorant  as 
when  he  left  home,  and  unfit  for  any  useful  and  honourable  employ- 
ment, who  can  imagine  the  disappointment,  the  anguish!  The 
father  silent  with  grief — the  mother  bathed  in  tears.  Oh!  that 
none  of  you  may  ever  witness  such  a  scene ! 

Some  of  vou  have  no  father  or  mother  living  to  care  for  you,  to 
warn  you  of  danger,  to  pray  for  you.  Destitute  of  the  best  earthly 
advisers,  you  are  left  during  the  most  perilous  period  of  life  solely 
to  your  own  guidance.  The  responsibility  of  choosing  your  course 
and  of  forming  your  character  is  left  chiefly  to  yourselves.  How 
great  your  responsibility,  and  how  vigilant  and  how  careful  should 
you  be  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  surround  your  path ! 

I  look  forward ;  and  I  see  you  in  a  short  time  all  scattered  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  each  bearing 
with  him  the  character  and  the  habits  which  he  has  formed  here, 
and  exerting  an  influence  for  weal  or  woe  on  those  around  him. 
Hundreds  may  hereafter  revere  and  bless  your  name  and  memory, 
or  hundreds  may  curse  the  day  on  which  they  came  within  the 
sphere  of  your  influence.     It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  of 

Sou  shall  hereafter  hold  high  and  responsible  stations  in  public  life, 
[ow  important  that  you  should  now  lay  a  firm  and  sure  foundation 
on  which  to  build  your  future  eminence !  Our  country  at  this  time 
spreads  before  you  a  wide  and  extensive  field,  demanding  the 
labours  of  her  most  gifted  and  virtuous  sons,  to  cultivate  and  to 
gather  in  the  rich  harvest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  remind  each  of  you  of  your  personal 
responsibility,  not  only  to  your  parents,  and  friends,  and  country, 
but  especiaUy  to  God.  He  requires  and  expects  that  you  will  im- 
prove the  opportunities  which  you  have  of  cultivating  both  your 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  that  you  will  consecrate  all  your 
attainments  to  his  glory.  And  if  these  opportunities  be  neglected, 
or  these  attainments  be  perverted,  such  is  the  wise  and  righteous 
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order  of  the  divine  government,  that  "whatsoever  a  man  Boweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap." — "  He  that  soweth  the  wind,  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind." Finally,  remember  that  no  talent  or  acquirement,  however 
great,  can  receive  the  divine  approbation,  unless  it  be  sanctified  and 
consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


ARTICLE  Vra. 

ON   CEKTAIN  ERRORS   OF    PIOUS    STUDENTS   IN   OUR 

COLLEOES. 

BT  TBM  RBT.  JAMSS  W.  ALBXAIIBBR,  D.  D. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that,  in  our  Church,  almost  all  disputes 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  an  educated  ministry  have  died 
away.  Great  as  is  the  demand  for  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
it  appears  to  be  acknowledged  that  ample  literary  and  scientific  disci- 
pline is  equally  demanded.  Hence  the  eyes  of  Christians  are  turned 
with  peculiar  interest  towards  the  hundreds  of  young  men,  who  are 
at  this  time  engaged  in  preparatory  studies,  with  a  view  to  the  sacred 
office.  Of  these,  a  large  number  are  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of 
our  colleges,  engaged  m  that  part  of  their  preliminary  discipline, 
which,  when  we  look  to  its  bearings  on  future  usefulness,  must  be 
seen  to  yield  to  no  other  in  momentous  importance.  It  may  be 
assumed,  as  a  maxim  universally  conceded,  that  the  first  steps  in 
all  mental  and  moral  training  are  most  carefully  to  be  directed  and 
watched,  as  giving  character  to  all  that  follow.  Yet  next  in  the 
order  of  importance  to  the  earliest  lines  of  intellectual  discipline,  we 
are  constrained  to  place  that  part  of  education  which  is  effected  at 
college.  It  is  here  that  the  boy,  just  rising  to  adolescence,  and 
escaping  from  the  more  arbitrary  rules  of  the  ordinary  school,  begins 
to  contribute  towards  the  formation  of  his  own  character,  undertakes 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  marks  out  his  future  path,  with  some 
degree  of  boldness  and  independence.  It  is  here  that  the  nobler 
foundations  of  the  structure  are  to  be  laid,  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, sciences,  literature,  history,  and  the  principles  of  taste,  philo- 
sophy, and  morals.  And  from  the  critical  period  of  human  me  in 
which  these  acquisitions  are  made,  the  tone  of  future  character  is 
usually  taken,  and  that  for  life,  during  the  academical  course. 

If  this  statement,  even  in  general,  or  to  any  considerable  extent, 
is  just,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  added  that  no  caution  can  be  super- 
fluous, no  solicitude  unwise,  which  is  directed  towards  the  regulation 
of  minds,  subject  to  concurrent  influences  so  varied,  perilous,  and 
operative,  at  this  turning  point  of  life.  Much  of  the  hope  of  the 
Church  is  staked  upon  the  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  discretion  of 
the  beloved  youth  who  are  placed  in  these  circumstances,  and  it 
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cannot  be  inappropriate  to  present  some  hints  and  cantions,  with 
special  reference  to  their  necessities  and  danger. 

There  is  a  measure  of  humble  docility,  which  is  absolutely  requisite 
in  every  one  who  sustains  the  character  of  a  learner.  This  is  due, 
under  all  circumstances,  firom  youth  to  age,  from  the  incipient  scholar 
to  the  learned  guardian  and  mature  instructor ;  but  more  especially 
under  circumstances  like  these,  where  the  voluntary  pupil  submits 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  experienced  wisdom,  and  in  order  to  use- 
fulness in  the  Church,  enters  that  path  which  the  Church  has  marked 
out.  The  Christian  student  is  bound,  for  a  season,  to  suspend  his 
private  judgment,  as  to  particular  branches  of  study,  in  filial  reliance 
upon  the  prudence  of  those  whose  superior  opportunities  and  expe- 
rience enable  them  to  make  a  wise  decision.  It  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration by  our  youthful  candidates,  that  the  course  of  study  in  all 
our  colleges  is  substantially  the  same ;  and  that,  as  it  now  exists  in 
most  of  them,  it  has  been  framed  mih.  reference  to  the  Church,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  instances  by  those  who  have  been  taking  coun- 
sel for  the  education  of  ministers.  Hence  every  scholar  might  be 
justified  in  the  presumption,  that  it  is  the  course  most  approved  by 
the  unanimous  wisdom  of  discreet  and  pious  men,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 

We  regard  this  docile  temper,  and  modest  subjection  of  mind,  in 
the  young,  as  no  small  part  of  diat  moral  discipline  which  collegiate 
education  promotes,  and  which  is  necessaiy  for  future  advancement. 
Youth  is  proverbially  impatient,  and  fona  of  seeking  compendious 
methods,  royal  roads  to  science  and  active  usefulness.  Those  who 
are  tempted  to  such  irregularities,  should  be  reminded,  that  it  is  just 
here  they  should  apply  the  curb  to  their  restive  propensities,  and 
check  the  inordinate  desire  of  freedom ;  that  their  situation,  time  of 
life,  and  inexperience,  unfit  them  for  judging  aright  with  respect  to 
the  path  in  which  they  ought  to  walk ;  and  that  the  most  honour- 
able, the  safest,  and  the  most  Christian  course,  is  to  consign  them- 
selves, with  undeviating  regularity,  to  the  guidance  of  those  under 
whose  care  they  are  providentially  placed. 

A  little  observation  upon  this  subject,  under  circumstances  not 
unfavorable  for  a  correct  estimate,  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
error  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  common  in  all  our  institutions ; 
and,  unfortunately,  oftener  observed  in  candidates  for  the  ministry 
than  in  others.  For  this  there  is  an  obvious  reason.  Young  men 
of  seal  and  piety  long  to  be  actively  employed  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, and  view  everything  as  an  unwelcome  hindrance,  which  does 
not  appear  to  them  to  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon 
their  great  work.  They  judge  thus  of  many  subjects,  indeed,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  sometimes  neglect  the  very  discipline 
which  their  minds  most  need.  '  There  are  some,  for  instance,  who, 
from  sloth  or  impatience,  become  disgusted  with  the  study  of  the 
languages.  They  are  unable  to  perceive  what  connection  there  is 
between  classic  poesy  or  heathen  fables,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gk>spel.  Forgetting  how  much  of  a  faithfiil  minister's  life  shonld  be 
•pent  in  examining  the  original  Scriptures,  and  how  much  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  language  contributes  to  the  acquisition  of  all  others, 
they  suffer  the  only  period  of  life  in  which  they  have  all  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  this  attainment,  to  pass  by  unimproved. 

A  more  frequent  occmrence  is  a  similar  judgment  with  regard  to 
mathematical  science.  Ignorant  persons  can  scarcely  ever  be  made 
to  understand  how  abstract  reasoning  about  number  and  quantity, 
ratio  and  equality,  can  be  of  any  use :  and  ignorant  students  are 
often  found  to  cast  aside  (as  far  as  they  can)  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies,  with  the  pitiful  sophism,  that  they  never  expect  to  be  sur- 
veyors, almanac-makers,  or  navigators.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
allude  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  intellectual  habits  formed  by  these 
studies  which  give  them  value  in  a  collegiate  course.  Tradition 
attributes  to  Dr.  Witherspoon  the  adage  that  Euclid  is  the  best 
teacher  of  logic;  and  in  this  pithy  saying  the  whole  argument  lies 
in  a  nutsheU.  When  we  have  heard  a  young  man  decrying  the 
study  of  mathematics,  we  have  generally  found  that  it  was  precisely 
the  Kind  of  culture  which  he  needed  to  systematize  his  vagrant 
thoughts,  discipline  his  feeble  reason,  and  give  some  stability  to  his 
vacillating  judgment.  No » man  ever  undervalued  the  science  who 
knew  anything  about  it.  And  since  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
demands  min£  trained  to  habits  of  close  and  rigid  investigation, 
there  is  no  part  of  our  academical  education  which  should  be  more 
sedulously  cultivated.  The  idle  and  imbecile  should  not  be  encour- 
aged in  their  discontents  by  youth  who  are  preparing  for  usefulness 
in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  Let  the  latter  take  counsel  of  learned 
friends,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  deserters  alone  speak 
evil  of  this  cause. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  respecting  almost  every  item 
on  the  catalo^e  of  studies.  To  every  objection,  there  is  one  answer, 
which  we  desire  to  be  pondered  by  pious  students.  No  young  man, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  is  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  part  of  it.  It  is  absurd  to  pronounce  upon  a  way  before 
one  has  travelled  it ;  or,  standing  at  the  entrance,  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  feeble  or  fearful  renegades  who  rush  backwards 
with  precipitation,  taking  offence,  peradventure,  at  the  impracticable 
pons  asinorumj  and,  like  a  certain  fabled  fox,  desiring  to  inveigle 
others  into  the  same  fellowship  of  ignorance.  Let  those  be  consulted 
who  have  mastered  the  diflSculties  of  the  journey,  and,  with  one 
voice,  they  will  exhort  to  the  undertaking. 

It  is  one  of  the  signal  advantages  of  a  public  education,  that  it 
trims  down  the  arrogance  of  youth  with  regard  to  the  studies  which 
they  shall  pursue.  The  private  scholar  is  governed  by  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  his  caprices  and  disgusts;  and  as  it  is  usual  to  hate  an 
enemy  whom  we  cannot  conqu^r^  it  is  common  to  hear  every  science 
in  its  turn  maligned  by  those  who  have  left  it  unmastered.  In  a 
well  regulated  college,  there  is  a  force  put  upon  these  petulant 
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whims,  and  the  pupil  is  constrained  to  go  so  far  in  each  walk  of 
varied  knowledge,  as  to  bring  his  powers  to  the  test.  The  false 
independence  of  the  home-bred  and  conceited  youth  is  visibly  reduced 
bjr  the  wisdom  of  established  plans,  and  the  competition  of  rival 
minds.  Now  the  Christian  stuaent  ought  to  be  free  from  many  of 
these  influences.  From  conscience,  from  experience,  he  ought  to 
distrust  his  own  judgment.  As  the  servant  of  the  Church,  charged 
with  this  particular  duty,  and  laid  under  an  obligation  to  acquire 
certain  mental  furniture,  he  ought  as  scrupulously  to  comply  with 
every  requisition,  as  if  it  were  the  great  business  of  his  life — ^which, 
indeed,  for  the  time  being,  it  is. 

The  secret  cause  of  this  indisposition  to  certain  parts  of  academical 
labour,  is  too  often  simple  slotn.  This  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of 
the  pious  student  to  mortify.  He  should  learn  ^^  to  endure  hard- 
ness" in  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  toils.  "I  find  nothing,"  said 
David  Brainerd,  ^^more  conducive  to  a  life  of  Christianity,  than  a 
diligent,  industrious,  and  faithful  improvement  of  precious  time.  Let 
us  then  faithfully  perform  that  business  which  is  allotted  to  us  by 
Divine  Providence,  to  the  utmost  of  our  bodily  strength,  and  bodily 
vigour."  And  it  was  remarked  bv  Buchanan,  in  a  letter  to  the 
venerable  Newton,  that  although  the  mathematical  studies  of  the 
university  were  little  to  his  taste,  and  scarcely  connected,  by  any 
link  whidi  he  could  perceive,  with  his  ftiture  labours,  yet  he  dili- 
gently pursued  them,  put  a  constraint  on  his  natural  predilections, 
and  yielded  himself  to  their  absorbing  abstractions  as  a  part  of  his 
Christian  Belf-denioL  This  is  an  example  worthy  of  every  Christian 
Student.  The  "  greatly  beloved"  Martvn  was  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  in  those  toils  which  caused  nim  to  be  designated,  while 
of  Cambridge,  as  "  the  man  who  never  lost  an  hour.'  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  hold  up  the  last  mentioned  servant  of  Christ,  for 
the  imitation  of  Christian  students.  To  our  surprise,  we  find  him 
treated  by  some  American  writers  aa  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
indefatigable  diligence,  but  as  being  by  no  means  distinguished  for 
natural  endowments  and  extraordinary  genius.  Here  we  must  again 
dissent.  It  was  something  more  than  plodding  assiduity  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  hundreds  in  the  university,  both  as  a  classic  and 
a  mathematician.  This  was  no  ordinary  competition,  and  with  no 
ordinary  men.  In  all  his  subsequent  labours,  compositions,  and  con- 
troversies, we  discern  the  evidences  of  genius,  rare  and  eminent. 
We  especially  deprecate  this  derogation  from  his  native  talents,  be- 
cause it  countenances  the  cant  of  idlers  in  our  public  institutions, 
wh6  are  disposed  to  attribute  all  laborious  study  to  the  dull  and 
toiling  drudge,  and  to  make  diligence  incompatible  with  genius.'*' 

*  How  different  is  the  Judgment  of  one  who  knew  him  well — ^the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hoare. 
"  Mr.  Martyn/*  says  he,  "  combined  in  himself  certain  valuable,  but  distinct  qualities, 
seldom  found  together  in  the  same  IndividuaL  The  easy  triumphs  of  a  rapid  genius  over 
first  difficulties  never  lefl  him  satisfied  with  past  attainments.  His  mind,  which  naturally 
ranged  over  a  wide  field  of  human  knowledge,  lost  nothing  of  depth  in  its  expansiveness. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  persons,  whose  reasoning  faculty  does  not  suffer  from  their  ima* 
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It  is  a  rash  judgment  for  any  jonng  man  to  pronounce  any  portion 
of  his  prescribed  coarse  of  study  to  be  useless :  for  no  one  can  deter- 
mine where  his  lot  is  to  be  cast.  If  a  missionary,  he  may,  at  some 
future  time,  regret  that  he  cannot,  as  Martin  once  did  in  the  Persian 
court,  defend  the  true  system  of  the  universe ;  or  like  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Poor,  in  Ceylon,  correct  the  errors  of  heathen  astronomers. 
Viewed  as  disciplinary  toils,  all  these  pursuits  are  important,  and 
^^  in  all  labour  there  is  profit."  It  will  be  too  late  to  regret  these 
neglects,  when  such  acquirements  are  proved  by  sad  experience  to 
be  necessary ;  and  it  is  plainly  the  safer  course,  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge, when  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  rather  than  hazard  the  sor- 
row and  mortification  of  future  days. 

The  practical  error  to  which  we  have  adverted,  in  the  case  of  those 
students  who  single  out  favourite  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of  their  pre- 
scribed employments,  is  pregnant  with  evil  consequences  to  them- 
selves and  others.  The  very  habit  of  self-will  and  self-pleasing, 
which  is  thus  fostered,  is  alien  to  the  character  of  a  disciple.  It 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  action  by  every  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  that  his  time  and  his  talents  are  not  his  own,  but  be- 
long to  Christ  and  his  Church ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  he 
should  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  which  shines  in  the  results  of  long 
experience.  These  results  are  embodied  in  the  ordinary  literary  and 
scientific  arrangements  of  our  colleges ;  and  while  many  desire  to 
see  the  academical  curriculum  extended  and  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  new  topics,  no  sound  scholar  will  consent  to  curtail  it  in  any  of 
its  dimensions.  Every  young  man  should  labour,  during  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  privileges,  to  treasure  up  such  knowledge,  and  form 
such  habits  as  the  past  experience  of  the  Church  has  shown  to  be 
available  towards  the  defence  or  propagation  of  religion.  An  erratic 
and  imperfect  course  of  study  must  always  end  in  the  same  result — 
shameful  ignorance  of  many  things  which  every  minister  is  expected 
to  know ;  habits  of  soft  indulgence  and  dread  of  mental  labour ; 
and  a  mind  undisciplined  and  unsymmetrical  in  its  actings  and 
growth. 

But  we  must  likewise  have  some  respect  to  the  influence  of  such 
neglect  upon  the  whole  literary  community  of  a  college.  No  where 
is  the  youthful  believer  more  hke  a  city  set  upon  a  hUl,  than  in  our 
great  institutions.  No  where  is  he  watched  with  a  more  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny,  by  irreligious  companions.  Every  line  of  Christian  example 
here  rises  to  importance,  and  the  pious  student  is  bound  to  be  a  pat- 
tern of  regularity,  attention,  obedience,  and  diligence,  as  well  as  of 
private  piety.  When  we  consider  the  motives  which  conspire  to 
urge  such  a  one  forward,  we  might  well  expect  that  Christian  students 
should  be,  as  a  class,  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  every  col- 

gination,  nor  their  imacmation  from  their  reasoning  faculty;  both,  in  him,  were  folly  ez- 
treifled,  and  of  a  very  high  order.  His  mathematical  acquisitions  clearly  left  him  without 
a  riral  of  hia  own  age ;  and  yet»  to  have  known  only  the  employments  of  his  more  free 
and  unfettered  moments,  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  olassics  and  poetry 
ware  his  predominant  passion." 
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lege.  And  were  this  the  case — ^were  it  seen  that  in  study,  as  in  all 
things  else,  the  pious  youth  is  influenced  by  considerations  higher 
than  mere  ambition — ^what  a  lustre  would  thereby  be  reflected  upon 
the  profession  of  godliness,  and  how  greatly  would  the  standard  of 
piety  be  elevated  among  the  rising  generation ! 

In  a  number  of  instances  which  have  come  under  our  observation, 
candidates  for  the  ministry  have  neglected  certain  important  branches 
of  learning,  under  the  pretext  that  they  wished  to  dedicate  the  time 
thus  gained  to  the  study  of  theology,  or  to  active  labours  of  religious 
benevolence.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  that  the  conscience  which 
approves  such  a  course  is  strangely  unreasonable  and  unenlightened. 
fe%tina  lente  should  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  such  precipitate  theo- 
logians. In  a  certain  sense,  the  study  of  theology  seould  employ  the 
wnole  life  of  every  Christian :  that  is,  he  should  be  engag^  in  the 
daily  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  instructive  and  practical  works. 
But  the  application  to  the  science,  ex  professoy  has  its  proper  place 
at  a  later  period.  The  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  decided,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  two  parts  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  should 
be  kept  distinct.  The  college  and  the  theological  seminary  are  not 
to  encroach  upon  one  another.  Such  are  the  arrangements  of  our 
colleges,  that  nothing  becomes  a  subject  of  instruction  which  is  not 
necessary ;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  subjects  is  great  enough  to 
shut  the  door,  in  the  case  of  every  conscientious  student,  against  all 
other  employments,  except  in  brief  intervals  of  leisure,  which  are 
little  enough  to  be  conceded  to  devotion,  exercise,  and  recreation. 
In  a  well-ordered  institution,  there  are  no  hours  left  for  extraneous 
pursuits.  And  if  we  have  already  succeeded  in  showing  that  no  de- 
partment of  science  can  be  neglected  without  serious  loss,  it  follows 
that  the  pretext  of  studying  theology  is  idle  and  insufficient. 

The  time  must  indeed  seem  lon^  to  many  an  ardent  candidate, 
before  he  can  enter  upon  the  peculiar  and  sacred  path  of  his  future 
work.  Yet  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  serve  our  Master  as 
truly  by  due  preparation,  as  by  faithful  execution.  Our  duty  is 
always  that  which  is  due  to  day.  Labours,  like  sufferings,  are  allotted 
to  us  day  by  day ;  and  sufficient  to  every  hour  is  its  own  proper 
employment.  Even  if,  like  David,  the  pious  student  should  never 
actually  begin  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  but  be  cut  off  by  death 
before  he  has  finished  his  preparations,  he  will  not  fail  of  his  reward ; 
he  will  be  accepted  as  one  who  has  ^^had  it  in  his  heart"  to  devote 
himself  to  God. 

There  is  no  possible  advantage  in  thus  anticipating  a  study  which 
will  soon  arise  in  its  proper  place.  In  order  to  pursue  it  now,  much 
of  present  duty  must  be  neglected ;  it  must  be  conducted  in  the  most 
hasty  manner,  and  under  great  disadvantages.  The  greater  the  in- 
terest of  the  student  in  these  irregular  employments,  the  more  flagrant 
will  be  his  irregularities  with  regard  to  college  obligations.  And, 
what  is  most  unfortunate,  the  under-graduate  who  is  betrayed  into 
this  path,  Ib  apt  to  make  this  passing  glance  at  a  vast  and  important 
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subject,  a  pretext  for  neglect  of  it  in  his  subsequent  course.  If  the 
motiye  be  a  wish  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  the  prescribed  term 
of  prepsu-ation,  he  is  deceived  by  a  fallacy,  which  has  already  intro- 
duced scores  of  unfurnished  men  into  the  ministry.  This  haste  is  inor- 
dinate and  most  injurious.  Great  as  are  the  necessities  of  the  Church, 
she  asks  for  those  who  are  "  thoroughly  furnished."  It  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned,  whether  the  cause  of  religion  would  not  gain  more 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  years  to  the  preparatory  course  of  each 
indiyidual,  than  she  would  lose  by  this  delay  in  their  entrance.  She 
would  gain,  in  the  strength,  maturity,  learning  and  wisdom  of  weU 
disciplined  and  experienced  minds  ;  just  as  an  army  would  gain  by 
taking  recruits  from  adult  men,  able  to  bear  fatigue,  rather  than 
from  beardless  youth,  whose  feebleness  might  sink  under  the  first 
labours  of  the  campaign.  At  the  invaluable  period  of  youth,  within 
which  a  collegiate  course  falls,  one  year  may  be  said  to  be  worth 
any  two  years  of  subsequent  life,  with  reference  to  these  particular 
attainments.  The  sciences  which  come  under  review  during  this 
period,  if  they  are  now  neglected,  will  be,  in  all  probability,  neglected 
forever.  Let  the  pious  student  hearken  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  remembering  that  the  duties  of  the 
theological  student  are  distinct,  and  severally  important,  let  him 
reject  every  temptation  to  abridge  his  present  opportunities.  The 
same  specious  reasoning  which  leads  the  under-gradute  to  employ 
himself  about  studies  not  comprised  in  the  college  course,  will  be 
sufficient  to  hurry  him  through  the  theological  seminary,  and  per- 
haps, after  a  twelvemonth  of  direct  preparation,  into  the  ministry. 
It  is  painful  to  observe  the  readiness  of  so  many  candidates,  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  bare  smattering  of  science,  and  to  hasten  '' 
through  their  appropriate  trials,  as  if  they  were  the  merest  formali- 
ties. 

All  these  remarks  apply  with  full  force  to  the  case  of  those  who 
neglect  certain  branches  of  their  studies  in  college,  upon  the  pretext 
that  they  are  employed  in  active  labours  of  an  evangelical  kind. 
Everything  is  beaut^ul  in  its  season;  and  this  is  the  season  for 
patient  and  conscientious  preparation.  '^  There  is  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  heaven :  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak ;" 
and  we  regard  the  premature  engagements  of  pious  students,  in 
teaching  and  exhortation,  to  be  unseasonable  and  unrequired,  just 
80  far  as  they  detract  from  the  completeness  of  their  academical 
pursuits.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  desirable,  for  under-gra- 
duates  in  our  colleges  to  employ  themselves  in  Sabbath-schools,  and 
other  religious  efforts ;  but  we  have  known  some  who  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  limits  of  duty  and  propriety,  as  to  make  these  their 
principal  engagements,  and  thus  to  exhibit  a  deleterious  example  of 
irregularity  and  unscholarlike  carelessness. 

The  ingenuous  and  conscientious  student,  may  gather  from  what 
has  been  said,  the  following  plain  conclusions.  JVr^,  that  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  him  among  the  privileges  of  a  college,  has  made 
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it  his  duty  to  task  his  utmost  vigour  in  the  acquisition  of  every  im- 
portant subject  there  taught.  Secondly^  that  it  is  the  part  of  mo- 
desty, duty,  and  wisdom,  to  confine  himself  to  the  circle  of  attain* 
ments,  prescribed  by  the  academical  corporation.  Thirdly^  that  the 
special  and  appropriate  preparations  for  the  ministry,  and  the  active 
labours  of  the  same  should  not  be  anticipated  at  this  important  period. 
The  details  of  the  foregoing  observations  may  appear  to  some  of 
our  readers  to  be  unimportant  and  uninteresting,  yet  nothing  should 
be  so  considered  which  bears  directly  upon  the  training  of  the  minis- 
try. The  noble  resolution  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Education, 
to  take  on  their  funds  every  qualified  young  man  who  shall  apply  to 
them  for  aid,  will  call  forth  at  once  an  army  of  youthful  candidates. 
Many  of  them  will  be  placed  in  our  colleges,  and  be  exposed  to  the 
temptations  which  have  been  mentioned.  Those  who  are  specially 
charged  with  their  supervision  will  be  the  last  to  consider  these 
suggestions  unimportant. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 

BT  THE  BEY.   BAJCUBL  KILLER,  D.  D. 

Few  young  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  appeared  to  me  to  have 
any  just  impression  bithbr  of  thb  importance,  or  of  the  proper 

METHODS,  OF  PRBSERVINe  THBIR  HEALTH. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  which  young  men  are  prone  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  The  one  is,  to  imagine  that  the  citadel  of  their 
health  is  impregnable.  That  no  care  of  it  is  necessary.  That 
they  may  take  any  liberties  with  it,  and  lay  any  burdens  upon  it 
that  they  please.  The  other  is,  to  suppose  that  great  scrupulousness 
of  attention  to  this  subject  is  desirable.  That  a  multitude  of  rigid 
cautions;  a  frequent  resort  to  medicine;  guarding  against  all  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  damp  weather ;  much  wrapping  up,  &c.  &c.,  are 
indispensable.  He  who  acts  upon  either  of  these  plans,  will  pro- 
bably soon  render  himself  a  miserable  invalid  for  life,  if  he  do  not 
speedily  cut  short  his  days.  Scarcely  any  young  man,  who  has  led 
an  active  life  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  who  commences 
study  with  firm  and  florid  health,  is  aware  of  the  danger  which  he 
encounters  in  sitting  down  to  close  intellectual  application.  I  have 
known  a  constitution  the  most  robust,  in  six  or  twelve  months  after 
this  change  of  habit  was  commenced,  suddenly  give  way,  and  be- 
come utterly  broken  and  prostrated.  The  truth  is,  the  more  active 
the  previous  habits,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  frame  of  a  youthful  * 
individual,  when  he  sits  down  to  close  study ;  the  greater  need  is 
there,  in  many  cases,  for  the  exercise  of  caution,  and  for  keeping  up, 
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Ht  leaBt  for  a  time,  a  set  of  rules,  as  to  exercise,  nearly  approzi* 
mating  to  his  former  habits.  The  transition  from  an  active  to  a 
sedentary  life,  must  be  made  yery  gradually,  if  you  would  make  it 
safely. 

My  connsel  in  reference  to  health  shall  all  be  summed  up  in  four 
advices,  viz.  Be  strictly  temperate  with  regard  to  aliment.  Take 
every  day  a  large  portion  of  gentle  exercise.  Carefully  guard  against 
all  intestinal  constipation.  And  always  avoid  too  much  warmth^ 
both  in  your  clothing  and  your  apartment,  quite  as  vigilantly  as  you 
would  too  much  cold. 

I.  With  regard  to  the/r«f,  remember  that  temperance  in  you  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  temperance  in  a  day-labourer.  The 
latter  may,  in  common,  safely,  and  even  profitably,  take  two  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  aliment,  that  can  be  ventured  upon  by  a  seden- 
tary man.  If  a  given  portion  of  solid  food  oppress  you,  gradually 
diminish  the  quantity,  carefully  watching  the  effect,  until  you  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  wluch  is  best  suited  to  your  constitution,  and  after 
which  you  feel  most  strong,  active,  and  comfortable,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  It  is  plain  that  this  matter  can  be  regulated  only  by  the 
individual  himself;  and  that  it  requires  daily  watchfulness  and  reso- 
lution. Many  students,  I  have  no  doubt,  bring  themselves  to  a  pre- 
mature grave  by  over-eating,  as  effectually  as  others  by  intemperate 
drinking.  The  effects  of  the  former  species  of  excess,  are  not  quite 
so  manifest,  or  quite  so  disreputable  as  those  of  the  latter,  but,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  they  are  no  less  fatal.  He  who  is  so  infatuated 
as  to  persist  in  taking  but  little  exercise,  ought  certainly  to  eat  but 
Uttle.  And  he  who  takes  no  exercise,  ought  often  to  ask  himself, 
how  far  that  inspired  Scripture  applies  to  his  case-— ^^  If  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  The  answer  of  Sir  Charles 
Searborouahy  physician  to  Charles  ILy  to  one  of  the  courtiers  of  that 
monarch,  is  worthy  of  being  remembered — "  Tou  must  eat  less,  or 
take  more* exercise,  or  take  physic,  or  be  sick."  Recollect,  too,  that 
our  religion  enjoins  not  only  prayer^  but  fasting  also.  By  this  I 
understand  to  be  meant,  not  metaphorical  or  moral  abstinence,  as 
some  have  strangely  imagined,  but  literal  abstinence  from  food* 
How  often  this  abstinence  should  take  place,  I  presume  not  to  say. 
Let  every  one  judge  for  himself.  But  that  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  it  would  be  as  favourable  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  a  student, 
as  to  his  spiritual  benefit,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

II.  The  importance  of  taking'a  large  portion  of  gentle  exercise 
every  day,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Every  student  who  wishes  to 
preserve  good  health  and  spirits,  ought  to  be  moving  about  in  the 
open  air  from  three  to  four  hours  daily.  Tou  may  live  with  less, 
and,  perhaps,  enjoy  tolerable  health.  But  if  you  wish  fully  to  possess 
the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanoj  of  which  the  Latin  Poet  speaks,  rely 
upon  it,  with  most  students,  less  will  not  answer.  Your  exercise 
ought  to  be  gentle.  Some  students,  after  exhausting  themselves  by 
a  protracted  season  of  severe  study,  start  from  their  seats,  issue  forth, 
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and  engage  in  some  violent  exercise,  which  throws  them  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  from  which  they  can  scarcely  emerge  with  impunity. 
In  many  cases,  they  had  much  better  have  continued  to  sit  still. 
Your  exercise  ought  to  bear  a  strict  proportion  to  your  constitution 
and  your  habits.  Gentle  exercise  difiused  through  four  hours,  is 
much  better  adapted  to  a  sedentary  man,  than  a  concentration  of  the 
same  amount  of  motion  within  the  space  of  one  hour.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  exercise  taken  immediately  before  or  imme- 
diately after  eating,  is  both  less  comfortable,  and  less  valuable,  than 
if  at  least  an  hour  of  rest  intervene.  No  prudent  traveller  will  feed 
his  horse  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  baiting,  or,  if 
he  can  avoid  it,  put  lum  on  the  road  again  as  soon  as  he  has  swallowed 
his  food.     The  same  principle  applies  to  all  animal  nature. 

Let  your  recreations  be  always  such  as  become  your  profession. 
That  clerical  men  need  recreation  as  much  as  others,  and  in  some 
respects  more,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  Tet  I  need  not  say,  that 
many  of  those  amusements  which  are  considered  as  innocent  bv 
worldly  people,  are  out  of  the  question  for  you.  Happily  our  lot  is 
cast  in  an  age,  and  in  a  country,  in  which  public  sentiment  as  well 
as  the  word  of  God  very  unequivocally  prohibits  them.  There  is, 
however,  an  ample  range  of  choice  still  left  for  any  reasonable  man. 
All  that  become  a  grave  Christian,  ftiU  within  tins  range.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  you  that  the  active  discharge  of  many  of  his  parochial 
duties  may  be  rendered  by  a  pastor,  and,  if  zealously  engaged  in,  will 
become  some  of  his  most  precious  recreations.  But  more  than  this 
will  be  necessary.  Hiding  and  walking ^  of  course,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, belong  to  the  admissible  class.  To  these  I  would  especially  add 
gardening^  as  one  of  the  most  rational,  delightful,  and  profitable  of 
the  whole  list.  Man  in  his  first  and  most  perfect  state,  was  placed 
in  a  garden ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  imbibe  correct  sentiments, 
and  cultivate  a  just  taste,  they  will  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  same 
employment.  It  is  desirable  to  every  student  to  have  some  recrea- 
tion, which  will  not  only  be  salutary,  but  also  pleasant  and  attractive. 
If  you  engage  with  a  moderate  and  well  regulated  zeal  in  the  culture 
of  vegetables  and  shrubbery,  you  will  not  probably  find  them  to  draw 
you  away  from  your  books  a  single  hour  more  than  will  be  useful  to 
your  health.  And  if  you  desire  your  gardening^  as  well  as  your 
walking  and  riding  to  be  doubly  agreeable,  as  well  as  doubly  advan- 
tageous, try  to  gain  at  least  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Botany 
and  Mineralogy  as  will  give  you  an  additional  interest  in  every  plant 
you  cultivate,  and  in  every  fossil  on  which  you  tread. 

III.  My  third  advice  has  respect  to  intestinal  constipation. 
There  can  be  no  health,  where  this  is  suffered  long  to  continue.  And 
yet  it  is  a  point  to  which  few  inexperienced  students  are  as  attentive 
as  they  ought  to  be.  They  either  neglect  it,  until  a  decisive  indis- 
position convinces  them  of  their  folly ;  or  they  are  very  frequently 
endeavouring  to  remove  it  by  the  use  of  medicine.  Both  methods  of 
treating  the  diflSculty  are  miserably  ill-judged.     Medicine  ought  to 
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be  the'laet  resort;  and  is  seldom  necessary  unless  where  there  has 
been  great  mismanagement.  Exercise,  abstemiousness,  and  the  iudi* 
dous  use  of  mild,  dietetical  aperients,  form  the  system  which  a  little 
eiroerience  will  show  you  to  be  the  best. 

rV.  The  TBMPBRATURB  of  youT  room,  and  of  your  body,  is  the 
last  point  in  reference  to  health  to  which  I  shall  request  your  atten- 
tion. A  student,  whose  robustness  is  almost  always  in  some  degree 
impaired  by  sedentary  habits,  ought  never  to  allow  himself,  if  he  can 
avoid  it,  to  be  in  the  least  degree  chilly ^  when  he  is  sitting  still.  But 
it  is  quite  as  unfriendly  to  health  to  allow  himself  to  be  over  heated^ 
either  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  excessively  warmed,  or  by  too 
great  a  load  of  clothing.  Everything  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  care- 
rally  avoided.  So  far  as  experience,  in  relation  to  my  own  case, 
goes,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  excessive  heat  has  been  quite  as 
often,  to  me,  the  source  of  disease,  as  excessive  cold.  He  who  is 
about  to  take  a  long  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  himself  warm  by  constant,  vigorous  motion,  ought 
just  as  carefidly  to  avoid  covering  himself  with  an  overcoat,  while  his 
walk  continues,  as  he  ought  to  be  to  avoid  sitting  in  a  cold  place,  or 
in  a  draft  of  air,  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  without  it. 

Tou  will  gather  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  my  plan  for  pre- 
serving health,  is  by  no  means  that  of  tampering  with  medicines, 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  make  a  valetudinarian,  than  a  man  of 
good  health ;  but  that  of  employing  wisely  and  vigilantly  the  art  of 
prevention.  You  have  now,  through  Divine  favour,  a  good  constitution. 
Try  to  keep  it,  Jy  avoiding  every  species  of  excess j  and  by  watching 
every  approach  of  derangement ;  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  all 
will  be  welL 


TEMPERANCE. 

BT  B.  I>0D8LET,   1760. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this  side 
the  grave,  is  to  ei\joy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace  of 
mind. 

These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  preserve  to  old 
age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly  from  her  temp- 
tations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her  wine 

rkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smUeth  upon  thee,  and  persuadeth 
to  be  joyftd  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger,  then  let 
Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard. 

For,  if  thou  hearkenest  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art 
deceived  and  betrayed. 

The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness ;  and  her  en- 
joyments lead  on  to  dilsease  and  death. 

Look  round  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and  ob- 
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serve  those  who  have  been  allured  by  her  smiles,  who  have  listened 
to  her  temptations. 

Are  they  not  meagre  ?  are  they  not  sickly  ?  are  they  not  spirit- 
less ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tedious  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appetites^ 
that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  her  votaries  are 
become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence  which  God 
hath  ordained,  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she,  that  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air^ 
trips  over  yonder  plain  ? 

The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the  sweetness  of  the  morning 
breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered  with  innocence  and  modesty, 
sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  the  cheerfulness  of  her  heart,  she 
smgeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and  Tem- 
perance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountams ;  they  are  brave,  active, 
and  lively ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of  their  sister. 

Vigour  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bones ; 
and  labour  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long. 

The  employments  of  their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the 
repasts  of  their  mother  refresh  them. 

To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  conquer  evil  habits, 
their  glory. 

Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and,  therefore,  they  endure ;  their 
repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  undisturbed. 

Their  blood  is  pure ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the  physician 
knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 


ABTICLE  X 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 

BT  THB  BBV.  JOHW  PBOIJDFIT,  D.  D. 

[Being  the  substanoe  of  an  Address  delivered  at  Rntger's  CoUege,  N.  J.] 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  important  moment  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  than  when  he  passes  from  his  state  of  pu- 
pilage and  enters  upon  the  world — when  he  ceases  to  be  "  under  tutors 
and  governors,"  and  becomes  the  master  of  his  own  pursuits  and  of 
his  own  actions. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  of  that  self-control  which  a  youth  acquires 
in  leaving  college,  is  the  choice  of  a  profession.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  human  life. 
Much  of  its  honour  and  usefulness,  and  no  less  of  its  enjoyment,  will 
depend  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the  choice  is  made. 
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**  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  liave  me  to  do  ?"  It  was  in  these  words 
that  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  of  human  minds  sur- 
rendered itself  absolutely  to  the  dictation  and  disposition  of  Christ 
— laid  all  its  talents  and  acquirements  at  his  feet — ^abdicated  all  its 
former  purposes  and  predilections,  and  resolved  every  deliberation 
and  wish  as  to  its  future  course  into  a  simple  inquiey  into  the  will 
OF  Christ.  And  such  an  act  of  self-consecration  at  this  critical 
moment,  would  be  the  sure  presage,  not  only  of  a  good  and  useful,  but 
of  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  life.  It  throws  over  you  the  shield  of 
Divine  Protection,  and  kindles  up  for  you  the  sure  and  infallible  light 
of  Divine  guidance.  You  will  make  your  pilgrimage  between  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloudy  and  the  presence  of  God  will  go  with  you 
and  give  you  rest.  If  I  wished  to  point  out  to  a  youth  whom  I  loved 
the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  honour,  to  usefulness — ^to  greatness,  I 
would  say  to  him,  "  Go !  take  the  attitude  of  Paul  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  and  inquire,  Lord^  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

Four  general  observations  will  comprehend  the  suggestions  which 
I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject, — the  first  of  which  belongs  more  es- 
pecially to  the  younger  members  of  the  college.  The  choice  of  a 
profession  shoidd  not  be  made  prematurely :  It  should  be  formed 
with  a  due  consultation  of  individual  capacities  and  peculiarities :  It 
should  be  decided  under  the  influence  of  sober  judgment,  and  not  of 
romantic  expectations :  and  above  aU,  It  should  be  determined  on 
elevated  principles  and  enlarged  views  of  dut}/, 

I.  The  choice  of  a  profession  should  not  bb  mabb  prbmatubblt. 
For,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  either  be  determined  by  some  child- 
ish impulse  or  wholly  governed  bjr  the  judgment  of  others,  neither  of 
wh^h  should  be  permitted  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question.  In  a 
few  instances,  it  is  true,  there  are  very  early  indications  of  superior 
talents  for  particular  pursuits,  and  of  unconquerable  propensities  to- 
wards them,  which  ought  not,  and  in  fact  cannot  be  repressed — 
which  only  gather  new  energy  from  opposition  and  discouragement. 
When  Person,  in  childhood,  covered  the  walls  of  his  home  with  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions  in  charcoal;  when  Rittenhouse  forgot  his 
plough  to  become  absorbed  in  astronomical  lines  and  calculations 
drawn  on  the  fence  of  his  father's  farm ;  when  Watts  deprecated  in 
verse  the  rod  which  was  laid  upon  him  for  making  verses,  these  were 
plain  indications  that  their  future  pursuits  were  fixed  by  a  law  of 
their  nature — ^by  the  impress  of  their  Creator.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  rare  and  great  examples,  which  cannot  be  included  within 
any  general  rule,  and  do  not  in  the  least  impair  its  justice  and  truth. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  a  profession  in  very  early  life  is  attended  with  many  and 
serious  disadvantages.  There  is  one  disadvantage  resulting  from 
such  a  course,  which  must  occur  with  peculiar  force  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  education  of  youth.  The  too  early  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession tends  to  contract  the  circle  of  reading,  reflection  and  obser- 
yation,  and  to  give  the  youth  the  wrong  and  pernicious  impression 
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that  his  time  would  be  thrown  away  upon  this  or  the  other  branch 
of  study,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with  his 
intended  plan  of  life.  Now,  one  great  object  of  early  and  preparatory 
education  is  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  mind,  and  to  awiJ^en  and 
stimulate  its  powers  by  giviug  it  a  general  and  rapid  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge :  it  is  a  sort  of  mirvey  of  the  r^on, 
a  part  of  which  we  are  afterwards  to  cultivate.  The  superiority  of 
the  liberally  over  the  merely  profeesionally  educated  man  is  real 
and  great,  even  in  his  own  profession, — still  more  decidedly,  in  the 
wider  sphere  he  is  called  upon  to  fill  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of 
society.  Besides,  the  very  progress  of  an  extensive  and  thorough 
education  brings  with  it  many  trials  of  youj  powers  and  of  your  par- 
ticular fitness  for  particular  pursuits,  which,  at  the  end  of  that  course 
(in  addition  to  the  greater  maturity  of  judgment  you  will  then  have 
acquired),  will  render  you  much  better  fitted  to  decide  the  important 
question  of  a  profession  than  you  can  possibly  be  at  an  earlier  age. 

When  conversion  takes  place  in  very  early  life,  the  happy  subject 
of  it,  in  the  fervor  of  his  first  love,  and  under  the  deep  and  powerful 
impressions  which  usually  accompany  the  mighty  change,  often  feels 
impelled  to  devote  himself  on  the  spot,  to  the  nunistry  of  the  Grospel, 
perhaps,  to  a  missionary  life.  Now,  if  this  be  done  after  much 
prayer  and  earnest  scrutiny  into  the  motives  which  prompt  to  the 
act,  and  a  serious  and  deliberate  weighing  of  the  sacrifices  to  which 
it  must  expose  us,  I  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  object  to  it.  The 
youthful  heart  may  be  so  overpowered  and  transported  by  its  first 
disc(^eries  of  a  Redeemer's  love,  as  to  feel  that  it  never  can,  it  never 
must  employ  its  powers  in  any  other  way  than  in  proclaiming  to  the 
world  the  grace  which  has  redeemed  it.  Would  to  Grod  that  this 
baptism  of  the  spirit  and  of  fire,  this  imposition  of  a  sacred  neeessitg 
to  preach  the  Gospel^  were  laid  on  many  of  our  educated  youth !  But 
a  resolution  which  is  to  bind  us  for  life,  especially  one  of  so  high  and 
solemn  a  nature,  should  only  be  taken  after  all  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Divine  scrutiny  and  to  our  own 
by  long  reflection  and  prayer,  and  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool, 
and  the  purpose  is  found  to  stand  firm  through  man^  an'  ebb  and  flow 
of  animal  feeling.  It  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  m  the  extreme  to 
assume  such  an  obligation  in  a  moment  of  excitement — ^for  tibia  wiH 
inevitably  pass  away, — and  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  principle 
beneath,  may  be  found  deplorably  msu£Scient  to  sustain  the  hour  of 
trial.  Many  an  engagement  thus  hastily  assumed,  has  proved  a 
snare  to  the  conscience  and  a  filing  fetter  to  the  will.  Our  .Lord 
has  commanded  us  to  ^^  count  the  cost,"  and  has  warned  us  of  failure 
and  shame  as  the  consequence  of  precipitancy  even  in  good  reaolu- 
tions  and  enterprises. 

Better,  then,  for  the  young  Christian  simply  to  rise  €Md  follow 
Christy  leaving  him  to  allot  his  field  and  line  of  work — ^to  inquire  as 
Paul  did,  amidst  a  light  which  outshone  the  sun,  ^'  Lord,  what  wilt 
THOU  have  me  to  do  r'— and  reverently  to  await  the  answer  firam 
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himBelf,  which  will  not  fail  to  come  in  due  time.  If  his  intentions 
«re  the  fruit  of  Christian  principle,  they  will  not  prove  so  transient 
as  he  apprehends ; — they  will,  on  the  contrary,  gather  new  strength 
throagh  years  of  study  and  communion  with  God.  If  they  are  not, 
but  grow  merely  out  of  momentary  impressions  and  impulses,  no 
resolutions  or  vows  can  give  them  permanency.  They  must  be  re- 
fashioned of  firmer  material. 

Leave,  then,  the  selection  of  your  future  pursuits  to  the  period 
which  will  naturally  call  upon  you  for  the  decision.  Devote  your- 
selves with  fidelity  and  energy  to  the  peculiar  duty  of  your  age  and 
circumstances ;  the  labour  of  strengthening,  enriching  and  accom- 
plishing your  minds  by  the  various  knowledge  and  discipline  of  a 
classical  and  scientific  course.  This  labour,  performed  with  single- 
ness of  intention  and  constant  supplication  for  the  Divine  blessing, 
is  the  best  immediate  service  you  can  render  to  God,  and  the  best 
preparation  for  more  extensive  and  important  services,  if  He  should 
permit  you  to  survive  to  manhood.  The  day  which  requires  you  to 
decide  on  a  profession  will  bring  with  it  clearer  light,  maturer  judg- 
ment and  ampler  materials,  in  every  respect,  for  a  wise  decision. 

n.  I  proceed  to  my  second  general  remark.  The  choice  of  a 
profession  should  undoubtedly  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  our  own 
peeuliaritieSj  whether  mental  or  physical.  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnee.  Divine  Providence  has  evidently  intended  a  diversity  in 
the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  men,  and  has  indicated  this  purpose 
in  the  variety  of  their  endowments  and  inclinations.  If  we  could 
find  the  very  place  in  the  great  and  complex  harmony  of  human 
society  best  suited  to  our  talents,  and  drop  ourselves  down, 

**  Just  in  the  niche  we  were  designed  to  fill," 

it  were,  doubtless,  a  very  desirable  and  happy  thing.  This  is,  of 
course,  just  what  we  should  aim  at  in  the  selection  of  a  profession. 
"The  sway  of  nature  is  God's  working."  If  we  discover  in  our- 
selves a  peculiar  aptitude  to  any  particular  pursuit,  or  a  strong  and 
permanent  inclination  to  it,  accompanied  with  a  high  and  exquisite 
appreciation  of  its  best  productions  and  models,  and  a  certain  pro* 
pensity  to  bust/  ourselves  in  it — if  that  pursuit  be  moral  and  useful, 
it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  row  against  the  current  of  nature, 
when  the  very  force  of  that  current  would,  if  yielded  to,  assist  us  so 
much  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence.  Ad  quas  res  aptissimi 
erimus  in  iis  potissimum  elaborabimus.  It  is  sometimes  necessary, 
too,  to  take  a  fair  estimate  of  our  strength,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  and  to  inquire,  as  impartially  as  we  can,  whether  it  is  equal 
to  the  labours  and  the  demands  of  the  calling  we  contemplate. 
Quid  valeant  humeri^  quid  f err e  recusent. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  which  we  are  more  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, than  in  the  estimate  of  our  own  capabilities.  No  certain 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  what  we  can  do  from  mere  introspec- 
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tion,  or  self-examination^  nor  even  from  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  friends.  Occasion  often  reveak  powers  of  irhicfa  the  pes* 
sessor  himself  was  quite  unconscious,  and  the  manifestaticm  of  which 
astonishes  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  can  no  more  call  up  and 
muster  the  energies  of  the  soul,  and  thus  ascertain  the  extent  of  our 
intellectual  forces,  than  we  can  '^call  to  the  lightnings  and  they 
will  say,  here  we  are."  It  is  only  occasion^  collision,  the  presence 
of  a  great  ohject,  the  energy  of  a  deep  and  mighty  principle,  that 
calls  up  into  light  and  activity  these  mysterious  powers.  Even  the 
degree  of  our  bodily  strength  and  endurance  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  determine  by  such  a  process.  To  determine  our  actual 
strength,  and  what  kind  of  pursuit  it  would  justify  us  in  nnder^ 
taking,  is,  perhaps,  the  last  and  most  difficult  achievement  of  self- 
knowledge.  While  some  sanguine  and  ambitious  natures  would  be 
tempted  to  an  over-estimate,  others,  of  an  opposite  temperament, 
would  be  prone  to  shrink  from  enterprises  which  they  were  well 
capable  of.  This  deliberation,  therefore,  though  proper  and  neces- 
Bary,  must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  precarious,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  influences  the  decision,  will  always  be  very  much  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  individual.  Many  a  generous  youth,  even 
if  a  sure  alternative  were  presented  to  him,  would  make  the  choice 
of  Achilles,  and  prefer  a  few  years  of  high  achievement  and  memo- 
rable usefulness  to  a  long  but  inglorious  life  of  health  and  tran- 
quillity. 

ni.  The  choice  of  a  profession  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
result  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  the  judgment. 

There  is  a  certain  romantic  cast  which  the  youthful  mind  is  apt 
to  throw  over  even  the  gravest  subjects  which  it  contemplates;  and 
the  same  feeling  will,  of  course,  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  its  anticipations  of  its  future  professional  career.  Now,  I 
have  no  wish  to  disenchant  the  future  of  the  bright  hues  of  early 
hope;  these  feelings  belong  to  your  age;  and,  like  all  other  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  things,  they  have  their  utility  too ;  but  this  is  only 
the  case,  when  their  light  and  ethereal  drapery  is  thrown  over  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  more  substantial  texture. 

If  the  future  be  wholly  made  up  of  romance,  the  realization  will 
be  wholly  made  up  of  disappointment;  and  the  latter  will  follow  the 
former  in  pretty  exact  proportions.  In  the  pictures  which  we  all 
draw  of  our  future  life,  the  colours  of  romance  are  the  first  to  fade. 

But  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  there  are  others  which  retain 
their  brilliancy  to  the  last — ^which,  in  fact,  derive  an  improved 
toarmth  and  richness  from  age  and  time.     These  are  the  hopes 

which  we  form  of  life  as  a  sphere  of  useful  and  benevolent  labour 

when  we  choose  our  particular  occupation  and  enter  upon  it,  pro- 
pared  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  our  being,  and  earn,  not  subsistence 
merely,  but  the  power  of  doing  good,  "by  the  sweat  of  our  brow," 
— and  ready  to  pay  down,  in  full  tale,  that  labour  whidi  is  the  price 
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of  every  thing  worth  possessing  or  bestowing.  The  toil  of  quarry- 
ing and  excavating  is  not  more  dull  and  uninteresting  than  the  pre- 
paratory studies  which  are  necessary  to  found  a  substantial  super- 
structure of  professional  acquirement  and  reputation.  I  need  not 
add,  that  it  is  not  more  necessary.  This  will  prove  to  be  equally 
the  case,  whatever  profession  you  may  choose.  To  master  its  dry 
details  and  elementary  abstractions,  and  to  keep  up  your  patience 
and  hope  through  the  close  and  persevering  application  which  this 
will  require,  you  will  need  the  aid  of  principle  and  the  steadily 
cheering  auspices  of  sober  judgment ;  for  romance  will  desert  you  at 
the  first  plunge  which  you  make  into  the  slcugh  of  despond.  Enjoy- 
ment you  may,  indeed,  rationally  and  surely  expect — saticffactiona 
richer  and  more  substantial  than  you  even  anticipate.  But  you 
must  drive  the  share  deep  into  the  soil  before  the  ample  harvest 
will  crown  your  hopes.  Tou  must  climb  the  hill  before  the  rich  and 
varied  prospect  will  spread  itself  out  before  you. 

lY.  X'inallv,  the  choice  of  a  profession  should  be  made  on  ele- 
vated principles  and  enlarged  views  of  duty. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  deliberation  as  the  following  to  pass 
through  the  youthful  mind,  when  revolving  the  question  of  its  future 
pursuit. 

"I  have  before  me  a  life  which  is  short  and  frail  at  best — ^which 
cannot  at  the  utmost  continue  beyond  a  few  years,  and  which  may 
be  cut  short  at  any  moment.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  I  spend 
these  few  years,  is  to  determine  the  character  of  my  eternal  state — 
and  probably  that  of  many  others.  At  least,  I  am  assured  that  I 
may  so  spend  these  years  as  to  win  for  myself  eternal  happiness 
and  honour,  and  may  hope  to  impart  it  to  many  of  my  fellow-men 
— I  find  myself  entering  life  too  at  a  period  when  the  powers  and 
means  of  benevolent  action  wre  vastly  augmented — when  by  various 
providential  circumstances,  mechanical  improvements  and  social 
changes,  the  whole  human  race  is  thrown  into  one  great  family,  and 
may  be  reached  in  its  most  distant  extremities,  by  individual  influ- 
ence. A  life  of  faith,  and  of  active,  self-denying  benevolence  may 
therefore  achieve  good  to  which  the  imagination  can  set  no  limits. 
One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  the  path  to  ^  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality.' This  is  a  certainty,  and  a  sublime  and  glorious  certainty  it 
is !  Then  there  are  objects  connected  with  the  present  world  and 
Hmited  to  it  which  solicit  me — ^Wealth,  pleasure,  fame.  These  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  attaining.  Many  have  sought  them  with 
powers  and  advantages  far  superior  to  mine — have  staked  their  all 
upon  the  race,  yet  lost  it.  Suppose^  however,  that  I  am  successful 
beyond  my  boldest  hopes.  The  wealth  can  be  only  mine  while  I 
live  upon  the  earth — the  pleasure  exists  only  so  Ion?  as  the  senses 
which  it  gratifies — the  fame  will  be  valueless  to  me  when  I  sink  into 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  grave.  How,  then,  shall  I  spend  my 
Hfe?     What  shall  I  pursue  ?    That  which,  though  its  complete  and 
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sublime  refilization  is  distant,  is  yet  certain  as  the  word  of  Eternal 
Truth  can  make  it;  or  that  which,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  inviting 
the  grasp  by  an  apparent  nearness,  has  deceived,  disappointed  and 
mined,  by  their  own  confession,  thousands  of  its  most  earnest  and 
devoted  votaries?  Shall  I  'form  my  plan  of  life  with  a  view  to  the 
shortest  and  meanest  portion  of  my  existence,  or  to  that  which  will 
be  conversant  with  far  more  exalted  objects,  and  will  never  end?" 

Such  a  deliberation  will  conduct  you  to  a  decision  which  you  can 
never  regret.  If  an  early  death  awaits  you,  how  sweet,  how  consol- 
ing the  consciousness  that  you  ^^have  done  what  you  could," — ^that 
you  have  dedicated  your  expectations  of  life  to  the  service  of  your 
God  and  Redeemer.  He  too  will  accept  and  reward  the  offering 
who  said  to  his  servant  of  old,  ^^  thou  hast  done  well  that  it  was  in 
thine  heart!"  What  the  world  calls  an  untimely  death  will  only  be 
an  earlier  translation  to  the  service  of  Qod  in  a  wider  sphere  and 
more  exalted  society.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  spared  to 
maturity,  and  permitted  to  finish  the  usual  course  of  human  life, 
what  a  career  is  before  you !  How  great  the  objects — ^how  godlike 
the  labours  of  your  life — the  diffusion  of  truth,  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, the  resistance  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and  the  promotion  of 
goodness  and  happiness  among  your^fellow-men !  These  labours, 
performed  frdin  Christian  motives  and  with  Christian  instrumentali- 
ties (however  humble  their  sphere,)  are  the  highest  imitation  of  God 
and  of  his  Son,  of  which  any  created  being,  however  exalted,  is 
capable.  Great,  indeed,  is  their  present  reward,  in  the  admiration 
and  love  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  best  affections  and  sympathies  of  our  nature 
— and  great  will  be  their  reward,  far  transcending  not  only  all 
merit,  but  all  conception  or  hope,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just! 

The  various  professions  and  pursuits  of  human  life,  when  rightly 
viewed,  are  only  different  modes  of  attaining  the  same  end — mere 
subdivisions  of  the  great  business  of  man  upon  earth — ^to  serve  God 
and  to  "serve  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God."  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  that  the  ministry  is  the  highest  style  of  human 
exertion — that  it  presents  the  greatest  objects  to  which  the  powers 
of  man  or  of  any  created  being  can  be  directed.  Other  pursuits 
and  professions  rise  in  importance  and  dignity  in  proportion  as  they 
are  made  subservient  to  this  end.  The  direct  pursuit  of  it,  there- 
fore, the  entire  consecration  of  heart,  reason  and  speech  to  it,  with 
the  highest  culture  we  can  give  to  each  and  all,  is  certainly  the 
wisest  use  we  can  make  of  this  frail  and  transitory  life,  and  of  the 
infant  powers  of  an  immortal  being.  Will  it  not  appear  such  when 
we  come  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  another  and  an  endless  life  ? 
When  all  that  is  earthly  and  temporal  is  fading  from  our  view  and 
vanishing  from  our  grasp — when  time  shrinks'  into  nothing  because 
it  comes  into  contrast  with  eternity,  and  this  life  appears  to  the 
departing  soul  only  an  entrance  to  another — then,  to  have  amassed 
a  fortune,  to  have  risen  to  the  summit  of  office,  power  and  honour — 
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to  have  even  produced  a  work  which  shall  be  onr  monument  to  all 
following  ages,  to  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science,  to  have 
discovered  a  new  planet  or  continent,  will  appear  of  little  moment 
to  a  dying  man,  because  all  these  results  we  must  leave  behind  us. 
But  to  have  saved  a  soul  from  death,  to  have  spent  our  breath  in 
proclaiming  the  grace  of  God  to  perishing  men,  and  entreating  them 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life — this  remembrance  will  cheer  and  com- 
fort dftr  mortal  agony,  because  all  these  ^Uoorks  will  follow  after 
us** — we  shall  possess  them  in  another  life — they  will  be  eternal  as 
ourselves.  Happy  then  the  youth  whose  heart  God  hath  touched 
— who  can  turn  away  without  a  sigh  from  all  that  this  world  offers 
of  great  and  splendid  to  tempt  his  pursuit,  and  devote  his  life  to 
the  humble  but  glorious  labour  of  winning  souls  to  Christ! 

But  while  this  pursuit  holds  the  unquestionable  pre-eminence,  all 
are  innocent,  all  honourable.  All  have  been  filled  by  eminent  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  A  life  of  faith  and  benevolence  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  a  single  pursuit.  Manv  have  trodden  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  amidst  the  throng  ana  bustle  of  secular 
pursuits.  The  main  thing  is  a  principle  of  sincere  devotedness  to 
God.  This  will  render  even  secular  pursuits  holy  and  religious. 
It  will  hallow  your  personal  and  professional  influence,  and  render 
you  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the  "salt''  and  the  "light"  of  the 
world.  Of  the  many  paths  through  life,  therefore,  which  now  open 
before  you,  select  that  in  which  you  conscientiously  believe  that  you 
can  best  serve  God  and  do  good — and  you  will  have  made  the  wisest 
choice. 

But  even  a  wise  choice  is  not  more  important  than  a  resolved  and 
inflexible  firmness  in  adhering  to  it.  When  you  have  once  made 
the  decision,  let  the  whole  energies  of  your  soul  be  concentrated  on 
your  chosen  pursuit.  Let  no  indolent  shrinkings,  no  weak  regrets^ 
no  doubtful  suggestions  of  others,  no  unlocked  for  difiiculties  be 
allowed  to  unsettle  your  purpose  or  impair  the  vigour  of  your  efforts. 
A  change  of  profession  is  seldom  made,  unless  under  the  stem  com- 
pulsion of  ill  health,  or  some  other  equally  dire  necessity,  without 
drawing  after  it  a  failure  for  life.  Optimum  elige— facile  et  suave 
f octet  consuetude. 

Young  gentlemen,  the  world  is  before  you,  and  the  path  by  which 
you  are  to  accomplish  your  pilgrimage  through  it,  and  the  objects 
which  you  will  pursue,  are  left  to  your  own  choice.  But  that 
choice,  like  all  our  other  free  acts,  will  draw  after  it  a  long  chain  of 
important  and  inevitable  consequences,  both  to  yourselves  and 
others;  consequences,  of  which,  in  their  remote  and  complicated 
relations,  you  can  now  form  no  conception.  Do  not  take  so  impor- 
tant a  step  without  not  only  mature  and  calm  deliberation  on  your 
own  part,  but  fervent  prayer  for  Divine  direction,  and  a  filial  con- 
fiding of  yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  God.  He  perfectly  knows 
the  tolents  He  has  given  you — where  lies  your  strength  and  where 
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jonr  weakness — in  "what  pursuits  you  will  surely  excel  and  in  what 
you  will  inevitably  fail ;  and  all  the  scenes  of  your  future  life  are 
present  to  His  eye,  even  to  its  closing  hour.  In  Sis  hand  it  is  to 
make  you  great.  The  wise  decision,  the  firm  and  unbending  pur- 
pose, the  heroic  perseverance,  are  all  His  gifts,  and  it  is  His  pre- 
rogative to  dispose  of  circumstances  so  as  to  give  facility,  success 
and  extensive  results  to  your  efforts.  All  success — all  greatness  is 
from  God.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  you  to  become  great 
— ^greatly  good  and  greatly  useful — (and  there  is  no  other  real  and 
enduring  greatness^ — if  you  strenuously  exert  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  you,  in  the  way  which  he  has  intended,  and  which  He,  by 
His  own  high  and  sovereign  methods  will  certainly  reveal  to  you,  if 
you  will  seek  His  guidance.  Grave,  therefore,  upon  your  memory, 
the  encouraging  promises  of  His  own  word,  "  If  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  ^^  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths."  ^^  Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord  and  thy  tJioughts  shall  be  established.** 

Let  me  recommend  you,  after  the  peculiar  engagements  and 
excitements  which  attend  the  termination  of  your  College  course 
have  ceased,  and  before  those  of  the  world  have  begun,  to  take  a 
season  for  retirement,  for  self-communion,  for  prayer,  for  recollec* 
tion  of  the  past  and  grave  contemplation  of  the  future.  That  his- 
torian was  a  profound  observer  of  human  nature  who  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  ^^  transitus  rerum.***  At  these  points  of 
transition  in  our  lives,  the  mind  is  freer,  seems  to  act  with  a  higher 
dignity,  and  from  a  wider  range  of  observation ;  prejudice  and  habit 
relax  their  hold,  the  most  thoughtless  for  a  while  are  grave,  we  look 
upon  life  from  a  higher  ^ound,  and  feel  more  liberty  to  plan  and 
resolve  what  is  wise  and  right. 

Now  is  the  time,  my  young  friends,  for  high  resolves,  for  vigor- 
ous and  manly  efforts,  for  a  noble  violence  in  shaking  off  wrong  and 
degrading  habits  and  associations^  and  for  breaking  through  to  a 
higher  range  of  thought  and  action.  The  occasion  aids  the  change. 
Resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  be  wise  and  good.  Resolve 
that  the  world  shall  &el  your  presence  and  bless  your  memory. 
Resolve  that  you  will  leave  something  done  which  all  time,  and 
eternity  itself,  shall  not  undo.  This  is  the  high  birthright  of  the 
vationid  mind^  that  when  it  expends  its  energies  on  worthy  objects, 
its  works  are  as  lasting  as  itself.  Labour  not,  then,  for  a  glory  that 
will  wane,  or  for  a  gam  that  perisheth — but  for  objects  which  will 
outlast  time ;  for  a  glory  which  will  emerge  with  a  purer  lustre  from 
the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  will  shine  undimmed  when  the  sun  him- 
self shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth. 

•  TacitQt. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

PUBLIC    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION    ENFORCED   IN   A  DIS- 
CUSSION  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANS. 

BT  CHAKLCS  HODOE,  D.  D. 

[The  following  address  was  delivered  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1847,  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  on  the  invitation  of  that  body.  It  was  afterwards  pnblished  in  the  <*  Presbyterian 
Treasury."  As  one  of  the  important  public  documents  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian edooation  in  our  Church,  it  is  now  republiahed  in  a  more  convenient  and  perma- 
nent form.] 

Our  subject  refers  to  the  early,  constant,  and  faithful  religious 
instruction  of  children  by  the  assiduous  inculcation  of  the  truths 
and  duties  taught  in  the  Bible. 

If  an  infant  be  from  its  birth  secluded  from  the  light,  deprived  of 

5 roper  food,  air,  and  exercise,  it  would  grow  up  feeble,  and  deformed. 
!he  same  infant  if  properly  nourished  and  trained, 'would  arrive 
at  manhood,  vigorous,  and  symmetrical.  There  is  all  this,  and  far 
greater,  because  higher  and  more  permanent,  difference,  between 
an  educated  and  uneducated  human  soul.  In  the  case  of  the  infant 
there  may  be  some  constitutional  taint,  some  radical  disease  of 
the  system,  which  may  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  wisest 
plan  of  physical  culture.  But  no  one  on  this  account  doubts  the 
necessity  of  such  culture ;  nay,  the  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the 
more  necessary  is  the  wise  and  assiduous  use  of  the  means  for  cor- 
recting and  strengthening  it.  Thus  there  may  be,  and  alas !  we  all 
know  there  is,  the  radical  disease  of  sin  in  the  human  soul,  which 
may  render  abortive  the  most  faithful  efforts  to  bring  up  a  child  in 
the  fear  of  God;  yet  this  only  proves  religious  education  to  be  the 
more  necessary.  If  the  soul  were  uncorrupted,  if  still  by  nature,  as 
at  the  creation,  it  were  instinct  with  holy  desires  and  aspirations,  it 
would  gather  knowledge  and  nourishment  from  every  thing  within 
and  without,  and  grow,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  as  do  the  flowers  of 
the  field,  to  be  beautiful  exceedingly,  through  the  comeliness  which 
God  gives  to  all  creatures  in  fellowship  with  himself.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  mind  is  by  nature  dark,  that  it  needs  illumination  from 
without ;  it  is  because  the  conscience  is  callous  and  perverse,  that  it 
needs  to  be  roused  and  guided;  it  is  because  evil  propensities  are  so 
strong,  that  they  must  be  counteracted.  To  leave  a  fallen  human 
being,  therefore,  to  grow  up  without  religious  instruction,  is  to 
render  its  perdition  certain. 

The  same  cause  which  makes  religious  instruction  necessaiy  at 
all,  requires  that  it  should  be  assiduous  and  long  continued,  it  is 
not  enongh  that  the  means  of  knowledge  be  afforded  to  the  child : 
it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be  once  told  the  truth ;  such  is  his 
indisposition  to  divine  knowledge,  such  the  darkness  and  feebleness 
of  his  mind,  that  he  must  be  taught  little  by  little,  early  and  assidu- 
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ouslj;  or  as  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  ^^when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up."  It  is  a  slow,  painful,  long  continued  process 
to  bring  a  child  bom  in  sin,  and  imbued  with  evil,  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  God,  and  truth  and  duty,  and  to  cultivate  in  such  an 
un^enial  soil  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  This,  however,  is  the  process 
which  our  apostasy  renders  necessary,  it  is  that  which  God  has 
enjoined,  it  is  the  one  which  he  has  promised  to  bless,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  followed  by  his  severe  displeasure,  and  the  all  but  cer- 
tain ruin  of  our  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  dictate  of  reason,  a  lesson  of  experience,  and  a 
clear  revelation  from  God,  that  the  religious  education  of  the  young 
is  a  duty  of  the  very  highest  necessity.  If  this  be  neglected, 
nothing  can  supply  its  place.  And  if  this  be  properly  attended  to, 
it  will  secure  the  adequate  use  of  all  other  appointed  and- appro- 
priate meaDs  of  good.  On  no  one  thing,  therefore,  is  the  welfare 
of  society,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  men 
so  dependent  as  on  this.  No  one  thing  has  been  in  all  ages  so 
operative  in  determining  the  character  and  destiny  of  individuals, 
and  of  nations.  This  is  a  truth  which  all  but  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  class  of  infidels  are  ready  to  admit.  Men  of  the  world,  if 
educated  themselves,  feel  the  importance  of  secular  education  for 
others.  And  all  religious  men,  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
the  essential  importance  of  religious  education.  This,  therefore,  is 
not  the  point  which  needs  to  be  argued.  It  is  universally  conceded. 
The  great  questions  are,  On  whom  is  this  duty  incumbent  f  How 
is  it  to  be  discharged  f     On  whom  does  the  besponsibility  of  the 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  REST? 

In  the  FIRST  instance,  on  Parents.  As  to  this  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  The  felation  in  which  parents  stand  to  their  children, 
implies  an  obligation  not  only  to  support,  but  to  educate  them, 
because  they  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  well  being 
of  those  whom  God  has  committed  to  their  charge.  Parents  also 
have  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  which  none  others  can 
enjoy ;  they  have  at  least  the  competency  for  the  work  which  strong 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  can  supply ;  and  on  them 
this  duty  has  been  laid  by  the  express  and  repeated  command  of 
God.  The  neglect  of  this  duty  is  at  once  one  of  the  greatest 
injuries  a  parent  can  inflict  on  hb  children,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
offences  he  can  commit  against  society  and  against  God.  But  while 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  rests  primarily  on  parents,  it  is 
almost  as  generally  acknowledged  that  the  responsibility  does  not 
rest  on  them  alone.  If  a  parent  cannot  support  a  child,  it  cannot  be 
left  to  perish;  the  obligation  to  provide  for  its  support,  must  rest 
somewhere.  The  ability  of  the  parent  failing,  there  must  be  some 
other  person  or  persons  on  whom  the  duty  devolves.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  the  religious  education  of 
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their  cluldren,  those  children  cannot  innocently  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  God;  the  responsibility  of  their  education  must 
find  another  resting-place.  Men  do  not  stand  so  isolated,  that  they 
may  say,  Are  we  our  brother's  keeper?  they  cannot  innocently  sit 
still  and  see  either  the  bodies  or  souls  of  their  fellow-men  perish, 
without  an  effort  to  save  them.  This  is  too  eyident  to  be  oenied. 
Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  so  large  a  portion  of  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  as  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  to  throw  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility as  to  this  duty,  on  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
The  inability  in  question  arises  in  many  cases  from  the  moral 
character  of  the  parents ;  rendering  them  at  once  indifferent  and 
incompetent.  In  other  cases  from  ignorance.  They  need  them- 
selves to  be  taught  what  are  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  And  in  other  cases  still  from  poverty, «.  e.  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  so  much  time  to  secure  the  mere  means  of  life,  and 
of  calling  their  children  so  early  to  share  in  their  labours,  that  they 
are  unable  to  attend  in  any  suitable  manner  to  the  education  of 
those  whom  God  has  committed  to  their  charge.  If,  therefore,  we 
look  over  any  community,  or  over  the  history  of  the  Church  at  any 
period,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  young  are  left  to  grow  up  without  religious  instruction, 
where  that  duty  has  been  left  exclusively  to  parents.  If,  therefore, 
the  work  must  be  done ;  if  the  best  interests  of  society,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church,  the  salvation  of  souls,  demand  that  the  young 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
others,  besides  parents,  must  undertake  the  work.  Accordingly  in 
every  age  of  the  Church,  among  every  people  calling  themselves 
Christians,  provision  has  been  made,  beyond  the  famuy  circle,  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  young. 

But  SECONDLY,  what  is  that  circle,  outside  the  family^  on  which 
this  solemn  responsibility  rests  ?  This  is  a  question  on  which  the 
minds  of  even  wise  and  good  men  are  very  much  divided.  There 
are  but  two  communities  exterior  to  the  family  which  can  here  come 
into  consideration.  The  one  is  the  State,  the  other  is  the  Church. 
The  former  is  founded  on  relations  of  men  to  each  other  as  social 
beings.  The  other  on  their  relation  to  each  other  as  Christians. 
Certain  prerogatives  and  duties  arise  out  of  both  these  relations. 
It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  property,  the 
lives  and  reputation  of  its  members;  and  to  make  provision  for  the 
public  good,  not  otherwise  prorided  for.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  proride  for  the  purity  and 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
truth.  But  since  men's  social  and  religious  natures  are  so  impli- 
cated the  one  in  the  other;  as  their  social  and  religious  duties  are 
so  intimately  allied;  the  same  things  have  such  a  direct  bearing  at 
once  on  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church;  that  it  is 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  these  two  communities. 

It  is  especially  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  are  the 
respective  duties  and  rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  education. 

I.     THE   CHURCH  AMD   STATE   PLAN. 

One  view  of  this  subject  is,  that  as  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  State  are  equally  involved  in  the  education  pf  the  people,  both 
have  the  right,  and  both  are  bound  to  see  this  great  object  accom- 
plished. This  has  been  the  common  doctrine  of  Christians,  under 
all  forms  of  government;  under  the  democracy  of  Switzerland,  and 
under  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe.  Ever  since  the  State 
became  Christian,  L  e.  ever  since  the  mass  of  society  professed 
Christianity,  and  recognized  their  obligation  as  individuals,  as 
members  of  society  and  as  magistrates,  to  regard  Christ  as  their 
Lord,  it  has  been  their  common  sentiment,  that  they  could  not  dis- 
charge either  their  duty  to  Christ  or  to  the  community,  unless  they 
made  and  enforced  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
young.  In  almost  all  European  countries  this  is  still  the  fixed  con- 
viction of  all  good  men ;  and  accordingly  the  State,  just  so  far  as  it 
discharges  its  recognized  duty,  provides  and  establishes  schools, 
prescribes  the  course  of  instruction,  requires  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  should  be  taught,  and  taught  in  the  form  and  from  the 
books,  and  by  the  agents  determined  or  appointed  by  the  Church. 
This  is  the  system  which  is  the  simplest  in  theory,  and  the  most 
effective  in  practice.  But  it  supposes  for  its  successful  operation, 
conditions,  which  rarely  meet  any  where,  and  which  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order 
to  render  this  intimate  union  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  work 
of  education  expedient,  it  is  necessary — 1st.  That  the  Church 
which  the  State  recognizes  and  with  which  it  co-operates,  should  be 
pure  and  faithful.  2d.  That  the  State  should  recognize  and  act 
upon  the  principle  that  its  officers  in  the  matter  of  religious  educa- 
tion are  the  servants  and  organs  of  the  Church,  responsible  and 
obedient  to  her;  teaching  what  she  commands  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  directs.  8d.  That  the  Church  and  State  should  be  con- 
terminous, 2.  e.  composed  of  the  same  members.  Whether  these 
conditions  are  ever  likely  to  meet,  and  if  they  did  in  any  one  case, 
the  harmonious  action  of  two  such  bodies  as  the  Church  and  State, 
so  different  in  their  objects,  so  unequal  in  their  powers,  and  so  dis- 
cordant in  their  character,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  This, 
however,  is  substantially  the  system  which,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  been  adopted  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Scotland.  In  all  these 
countries,  the  State  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  undertook 
to  teach  them  to  the  young  in  the  use  of  books  sanctioned  by  the 
Church,  and  as  the  Cfhurch  and  State  in  these  countries  were  co- 
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extensive,  i.  e.  every  citizen  being  by  baptism  and  profession  a 
member  of  the  Church,  there  has  been  little  or  no  complaint  of  the 
operation  of  this  plan.  In  Scotland,  especially,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar independence  of  the  Church  and  its  comparative  purity  in  that 
country,  it  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  good.  Such  a  sys- 
tem in  our  country,  however,  is  impracticable.  In  no  State  of  our 
Union  is  there  such  uniformity  of  opinion,  as  to  render  the  union  of 
the  Church  and  State  in  the  work  of  religious  instruction  either 
expedient  or  possible.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  however  avail- 
able this  plan  may  have  proved  in  other  countries,  here  it  is  out  of 
the  question. 

n.     INDEPENDENT  PLAN   OF   CHURCH   AND   STATE. 

A  second  plan  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  State  and 
Church  in  the  work  of  education,  is  to  make  them  independent  of 
each  other  by  assigning  to  each  different  parts  of  the  work.  The 
State  assuming  the  right  to  see  that  schools,  where  needed,  are  es- 
tablished, that  competent  teachers  are  appointed,  that  adequate 
salary  is  paid  for  their  services ;  but  leaving  to  the  community  in 
the  midst  of  which  each  school  is  placed,  to  determine  what  shall 
be  the  course  of  instruction,  especially  as  it  regards  religion.  Such 
was  the  early  New  England  system,  and  it  nas  many  great  and 
obvious  advantages.  1.  It  secures  the  general  establishment  and 
support  of  schools.  2.  A  supply  of  competent  teachers.  3.  It 
leaves  the  people  free  as  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children. 
It  is  not  the  majority  of  a  State,  determining  for  the  whole,  what 
and  how  much  of  doctrine  and  duty  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools ;  but  every  school  district  is  allowed  to  determine  that  point 
for  themselves.  The  disadvantages  which  attend  this  plan,  and 
which  have  led  to  its  beinein  a  great  measure  abandoned,  are  prin- 
cipally the  following.  1.  The  State,  if  it  establishes  and  supports  a 
school,  feels  the  responsibility,  and  assumes  the  right  of  controlling 
it.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  this  system  to  centralization; 
the  scattered  and  isolated  school  districts  lose  their  independent  ac- 
tion, or  feel  it  overpowered  by  the  great  central  body  in  which  the 
State  as  a  whole  is  represented.  In  New  England,  therefore,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  the  result  of  this  plan  has  been  to  lodge 
almost  the  whole  effective  control  of  the  education  of  the  people  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  the  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  State.  2.  Besides,  the  successful  operation  of  this  plan  sup- 
poses a  general  agreement  among  the  people  as  to  religion,  and  a 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  Without  the  former,  the  people  of 
a  school  district  would  not  agree  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  reli- 
gious instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school ;  and  without  the  latter, 
there  could  be  no  security  that  any  religious  instruction  would  be 
given.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  New  England,  both 
of  these  conditions  met.     The  people  of  extensive  districts  were  of 
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• 
the  same'denomination;  and  there  was  sufficient  general  interest  to 
secure  a  religious  character  to  the  schools.  But  since  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  population,  its  divisions  into  sects,  and  the  prevalence 
of  indifference  and  error,  it  has  bef^n  found  impracticable  to  secure 
a  general  and  efficient  religious  education  of  the  young,  by  means 
of  schools  whose  character  was  determined  by  the  mixed  community 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  impossibilty  of  pleasing  all,  has  led 
to  the  general  determination  to  do  nothing — ^to  banish  religion  al- 
most entirely  from  the  public  schools. 

in.     THE   COMPROMISE   PLAN. 

A  third  method  of  solving  this  complicated  problem,  which  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  partially 
attempted  in  this  country,  is,  for  the  State  to  teach,  or  allow  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  those  doctrines  of  religion  on  which  all 
denominations  agree,  and  to  leave  what  are  called  sectarian  differ- 
ences to  be  otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  on  this  plan  Papists  and 
Protestants  are  united  in  the  national  schools  in  Ireland — Episco- 
palians and  Dissenters  in  England. 

The  objections  to  this  plan,  in  our  country  especially,  are,  1.  That 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  sects  and  diversity  of  opinions,  the 
common  ground  is  narrowed  to  an  imperceptible  line.  Every  doc- 
trine characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  even  some  which  belong  to 
natural  relidon,  is  proscribed  as  sectarian;  so  that  the  practical 
operation  of  this  plan  amongst  us  is  the  banishment  of  religion 
almost  entirely  from  the  public  schools.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  can  in  many 
cases  be  retained.  Besides  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inculcation  of 
religion  in  the  general,  but  not  under  any  definite  form,  is  not  mere 
neutrality.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  a  rejection  of  positive 
doctrines ;  it  is  practically,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  inculcation  of  very 
superficial  views,  and  even  of  infidelity  itself. 

IV.     THE   SECULAR  PLAN. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  plans  already  mentioned,  have  led 
to  the  very  general  adoption  of  a  fourth,  which  is  at  present  the 
favourite  system  of  our  public  men.  It  proposes  to  confine  the  in- 
struction given  in  schools  supported  by  the  State,  to  the  secular 
branches  of  education;  and  to  leave  the  religious  instruction  to 
parents  and  churches.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  many  plausi- 
ble arguments.  1.  It  seems  to  solve  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  people  on  religion.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  teach  religion  in  a  form  to  suit  all,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt 
to  teach  it  in  any  form.  2.  It  falls  in  with  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  country,  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  8.  It 
purports  to  accord  with  the  largest  religious  liberty ;  allowing  every 
man  to  do  what  he  pleases  as  to  having  his  children  instructed  in 
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its  doctrines.  4.  It  allows  the  resources  of  the  State  to  be  concen* 
trated  on  a  particular  class  of  schools  of  different  grades ;  from  the 
primary,  to  those  in  which  a  classical  or  mercantile,  or  scientific 
education  is  imparted.  In  almost  all  parts  of  our  country,  this 
system  has  become  predominant,  advocated  by  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  and  by  the  members  of  almost  all  religious  denominations^ 
Bomanists  alone  excepted. 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  system,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
vantages, are  very  serious.  1.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  it  fairly 
out.  Ileligion  is  so  important,  it  is  so  pervading,  it  is  so  connected 
with  morality,  and  social  and  civil  polity,  it  is  so  diffused  through 
the  literature  of  our  language,  that  it  cannot  be  banished  from  our 
schools.  Any  system  of  education  which  proposes  to  banish  reli- 
gion becomes,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  irreligious.  Tou  can* 
not  teach  a  boy  to  read,  without  giving  him  something  to  read 
which  will  bring  up  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  Tou  can 
teach  him  no  science  which  does  not  so  implicate  religious  truth, 
that  to  avoid  bringing  in  the  latter,  you  must  deny  it.  The  most 
positively  irreligious  works,  are  those  which  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  God,  (no  Supreme  Being)  to  whom  we  sustain 
the  relation  of  responsible  creatures.  All  that  the  most  ardent 
infidel  need  desire,  in  order  to  propagate  infidelity  through  the  com- 
munity, would  be  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  religion ;  that 
the  subject  should  be  banished  from  all  places  of  education ;  and 
the  training  of  the  young  be  conducted,  just  as  it  would  be  were 
there  no  Grad,  no  redemption,  no  future  state.  The  first  objection, 
therefore,  to  this  plan  of  diverting  religion  from  secular  instruction, 
is,  that  it  is  a  delusion.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  not  in  fact  done. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  instruction  conducted  on  this  plan,  is  not 
neutral,  but  positively  anti-religious ;  or  it  is  so  modified  as  to  take 
the  character  of  the  particular  teacher  by  whom  the  system  is  car- 
ried out.  The  theory  upon  which  this  system  is  founded,  is  false 
and  irreligious.  It  assumes  that  God  has  nothing  to  do  with 
history;  that  he  has  no  agency  in  nature;  that  religion  has  no  con- 
nexion with  science,  or  civil  polity.  It  assumes  practically  the 
atheistic  theory  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  therefore  not  what  it 
appears  or  purports  to  be,  viz.,  something  negative  and  harmless. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  remedy  which  it  proposes  for  its 
acknowledged  defects,  is  altogether  inadequate.  Its  advocates  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  religious  instruction  is  unimportant.  They 
only  say  that  the  State  cannot  furnish  it ;  while  it  can  and  ought  to 
afford  the  means  of  secular  education,  it  must  leave  to  parents  or 
churches  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  young.  But  it  is 
notorious  that  in  multitudes  of  cases  the  education  afforded  in  the 
public  schools  is  all  a  child  does  or  can  obtain,  and  if  that  is  irreli- 
gious, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  merely  secular,  he  must  ^row  up 
without  any  religious  knowlec^e.  The  very  necessity  of  public 
schools  is  founded  on  the  assumed  incompetency  of  parents  to  edu- 
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cate  their  own  children ;  and  if  parents  are  incompetent  for  the 
secular  edacation  of  their  children,  they  are  not  qualified  for  their 
religious  education.  If  from  parents  we  turn  to  the  Church,  it  is 
obviouB  that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  population  do  not  recognize 
their  connexion  with  any  Christian  church.  In  point  of  fact,  there- 
fore, where  religion  is  banished  from  public  schools,  one-half,  one- 
third,  one-fourth,  the  proportion  varying  in  different  places,  are  left 
without  any  religious  education  whatever.  The  remedv,  therefore, 
is  inadequate,  because  it  leaves  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people 
unprovided  for.  But  it  is  inadequate  on  another  ground.  When 
six  days  in  the  week  are  devoted  to  mere  secular  education,  what  is 
left  for  religion?  Little  more  than  the  Sabbath,  with  its  various 
other  duties,  and  its  necessary  distractions.  Beligion  is  thus  made 
a  mere  secondary  affair  in  the  education  of  a  child.  Its  place  is  so 
subordinate  as  to  become  insecure;  no  time  or  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  it,  at  all  commensurate  with  its  paramount  importance. 
Where  nothing  else  can  be  done,  it  is  of  course  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  have  children  collected  into  Sabbath  schools,  who  for  six 
days  in  the  week  have  been  taught  on  a  plan  which  assumes  they 
have  no  souls.  But  this  is  not  the  provision  which  ought  to  be 
made  for  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 

8.  This  plan  of  banishing  religion  from  public  schools  is  contrary 
to  the  experience  and  practice  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  history 
of  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  form  of  religion  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  where  it  has 
not  been  inwoven  in  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
religion  of  India,  and  China,  is  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
those  countries ;  the  Koran  is  the  text-book  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
Mussulman ;  Christianity  has  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  schools  of 
every  Christian  country.  The  experiment  which  we  are  making,  is 
a  novel  one  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  one  of  fearful  risk.  We 
can  hardly  venture  to  hope,  contrary  to  all  experience,  that  Chris- 
tianity can  ever  take  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  or  form  the  public 
character,  unless  it  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  will  doubt- 
less assert  its  divine  origin,  maintain  its  existence,  bring  many  to 
submit  to  its  control,  but  a  large  part  of  the  population  will  remain 
emancipated  from  its  influence  so  long  as  the  powerful  instrumental- 
ity of  public  instruction  is  not  enlisted  in  its  favour,  or  is  virtually 
arrayed  against  it. 

4.  It  is  most  obviously  unscriptural.  God  has  required  his  people 
to  teach  their  children  lus  word.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  nor 
in  any  short  period,  nor  by  casual  disconnected  efforts.  The  Bible  is 
a  large  book ;  its  contents  are  varied,  profound,  and  extensive ;  em- 
bracing the  earliest  and  most  important  history ;  inwoven  with  reli- 
gious institutions,  promises  and  predictions  ;  it  includes  a  complete 
code  of  morals ;  the  sublimest  doctrines  relating  to  God,  man,  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  a  future  state.  These  things  we  are  bound 
by  the  command  of  God  to  teach  the  young.    They  cannot  be  ade- 
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qoately  tatiglit,  %.  e.  taught  bo  as  to  be  understood  and  rendered 
effective,  unless  much  time  be  methodically  doTOted  to  the  subject* 
In  commanding  us  to  give  this*  instruction,  God  has  commanded  us 
to  use  all  the  means  necessary  for  that  end.  We  therefore  go  coun- 
ter to  his  commands,  when  we  resign  our  children  to  the  operation 
of  a  system  which  necessarily  makes  religion  altogether  subordinate ; 
which  banishes  it  from  the  place  of  education,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
provided  for  at  hazard.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable, 
that  the  subject  which  is  the  most  important,  the  most  di£Eicult, 
which  most  calls  for  laborious  and  assiduous  attention,  should  be 
thus  set  aside,  without  any  settled  or  adequate  provision.  It  is  a 
perfect  solecism,  that  a  people  should  have  a  book  which  they  pro« 
fess  to  believe  came  from  God,  revealing  his  nature,  and  his  will, 
their  duty,  and  the  way  of  salvation ;  which  they  acknowledge  must 
be  known  in  order  to  fit  men  for  their  duties  in  this  world,  and  their 
destiny  in  the  next,  and  yet  allow  that  book  to  be  set  aside,  instead 
of  being  made  the  groundwork  and  text-book  of  all  education.  Such 
a  course  is  a  practical  denial  of  its  divine  authoritv.  It  is  to  refuse 
to  allow  it  to  occupy  the  place  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  which  Uod  has  assigned  it. 

5.  Again,  the  plan  which  forbids  the  introduction  of  religion  into 
our  public  schools  is  an  unauthorized  encroachment  on  the  religious 
rights  of  the  people.   We  admit  that  no  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians have  the  right  to  insist  that  their  formulas  of  doctrine  should 
be  introduced  into  schools  which  other  denominations  are  taxed  to 
support,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  send  their  children.    But 
in  in  cases  in  which  the  people  of  any  denomination  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  a  school  for  themselves,  we  see  not  what  right  the 
State  has  to  forbid  their  conducting  its  religious  instruction  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience ;  or  to  say,  if  you  intro- 
duce religion  at  all,  you  shall  not  have  any  portion  of  the  funds, 
which  you  are  taxed  to  raise.     This  is  saying  to  the  people,  you 
must  either  consent  to  have  your  children  brought  up  irreligiously, 
as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned  in  their  education,  or  you  shall  be 
disinherited,  cut  off  from  all  participation  of  the  public  property.  If 
Presbyterians  conscientiously  believe  they  are  bound  to  mingle  reli- 
gion in  the  secular  education  of  their  children,  are  they  to  be  refused 
any  portion  of  the  school  fund,  and  yet  taxed  to  sustain  it ;  forced 
to  support  schools  to  which  they  cannot  send  their  children,  and 
whose  influence  they  regard  as  directly  opposed  to  all  religion  ? 
This  is  obviously  unjust.     The  Bomanists  in  New  York  have  forced 
the  authorities  to  tlus  admission.     Believing  the  public  school  sys- 
tem to  be  anti-Christian,  tljcy  refused  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  institutions,  and  hii^mg  established  schools  of  their  own,  they 
demanded  their  portion  of  the  educational  funds.     This  claim  has 
been  acknowledged.     If  justice  demanded  it  should  be  granted  in 
their  case,  justice  is  violated  in  refusing  Presbyterians  the  same 
right    This  is  only  one  ixustance  in  which  under  pretence  of  the 
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widest  religious  liberty,  religious  liberty  itself  is  outraged.  It  is  tbe 
undeniable  right  of  the  people  who  support  a  school,  whose  children 
are  educated  within  its  walls,  to  determine  how  and  what  they  shall 
be  taught.  And  it  is  tyrannical  in  the  State,  or  an  irreligious  or 
indifferent  majority,  to  deny  them  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Admitting  then  the  paramount  importance  of  religious  education; 
admitting  that  this  great  interest  cannot  be  safely  confided  to  indi- 
vidual parents,  but  must  be  assumed  by  some  association  larger  than 
the  family,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
country,  the  State  can  neither  attend  to  it,  nor  can  the  object  be 
attained  in  connection  with  the  State.  iKelidon  has  been  banished 
from  our  public  schools.  There  is  no  rationiS  prospect  of  its  being 
here  so  attended  to  as  to  satisfy  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  community.  The  question  then  is,  what  is 
to  be  done?  The  matter  cannot  be  neglected;  we  can  rely  neither 
on  the  fidelity  of  parents,  nor  on  the  meagre  instructions  of  the 
Sabbath  school.  What  then  ought,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  be  attempted  7  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  say,  the  Church 
must  undertake  the  work. 

/       V.    THB  CHUKCH  PLAN. 

1.  There  may  be  great  doubt  whether  God  erer  intended  to  de- 
volve upon  the  State  the  religious  education  of  the  young;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  duty  rests  upon  the  Church.  The  great 
commission  which  she  has  received,  is  to  teach  all  nations.  Her  very 
vocation  is  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  this 
purpose  she  is  bound  to  use  all  appropriate  agencies.  The  public 
proclamation  of  the  truth  is  but  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  means 
of  accomplishing  her  mission.  Her  work  is  to  teach,  and  the  school 
is,  therefore,  her  peculiar  and  appropriate  province.  Indeed  the  in- 
terference of  the  State  in  this  matter,  in  Christian  countries,  has 
always  been  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
Church.  It  is  because  the  Church  is  in  the  State,  that  the  latter 
has  assumed  the  right  to  teach  the  truths  which  God  has  committed 
to  the  Church  to  inculcate  and  promote. 

2.  As  God  has  given  the  commission  to  the  Church  to  teach,  to 
her  alone  are  given  the  gifts  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 
These  gifts  are  not  promised  to  the  State;  they  are  promised  to  the 
Church,  and  when  found  at  all,  it  is  only  within  her  pale,  and  in  the 
custody  of  her  members.  There  alone  is  the  requisite  practical 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  there  alone  the  love  of  souls,  there  alone 
the  Beal  for  truth  and  the  glory  of  God,  essential  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  this  important  dut^.  And  as  God  never  gives  the  quali- 
fications for  any  important  work,  without  imposing  the  obligation  to 
exercise  them,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  his  will  that  the  body,  to  whom 
he  has  given  the  gift  of  teaching,  should  act  as  teacher. 

8.  In  every  age,  therefore,  from  the  apostolic  to  the  present,  the 
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Chnrch  has  recognized  her  vocation  as  a  teacher.  She  has  always 
felt  that  she  was  responsible  to  God  for  her  children ;  that  she  was 
bound  to  teach  them  the  gospel,  to  bring  them  np  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  By  a  strange  perversion,  after 
long  enlisting  the  State  in  this  service  as  her  agent,  she  has 
come  in  ia  measure,  to  think,  that  education  was  the  work  of  the 
State,  and  to  forget  her  own  immediate  obligations  on  this  subject. 
But  this  can  be  only  a  temporary  forgetfulness.  As  soon  as  she  is 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  State  does  not  and  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object,  she  will  hear  the  voice  of  God  summoning  her  to 
her  duty,  and  feel  his  Spirit  through  all  her  members  rousing  and 
strengthening  her  for  this  great  work.  She  cannot  sit  still  and  see 
her  children  offered  by  thousands  unto  Molock.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  present  state  of  religious  education  in  this  country,  can  be  suf- 
fered to  continue.  Good  people  cannot  consent  to  have  religion 
banished  from  those  institutions  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
learn  almost  all  they  ever  know.  We  are,  therefore,  persuaded  that 
the  time  is  fast  coming  in  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  will 
address  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  under 
their  own  immediate  control.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Protestants,  that 
Romanists  have  been  the  first  to  discern  this  necessity.  They  have 
set  us  the  example  of  declaring  off  from  the  control  of  the  State,  and 
of  asserting  the  right  of  children  to  be  taught  religion.  This  they 
have  done^  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  assistance  from  the  public  funds. 
And  this  we  must  do,  let  the  State  take  what  course  it  may.  We 
ought  to  look  forward  and  strive  to  carry  out  the  good  old  rresby- 
terian  plan  of  having  one  or  more  schools  in  every  parish,  a  classical 
academy  in  every  rresbytery,  and  a  college  in  every  Synod,  all 
under  the  control  of  the  Church.  But  at  present,  the  first  part  of 
the  plan,  as  being  most  important  and  most  urgently  needed,  should 
secure  our  undivided  attention. 

It  having  been  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  the  young  cannot  be 
religiously  educated,  in  this  country  by  the  State,  nor  by  the  Church 
in  connexion  with  the  State,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Church 
must  do  the  work  herself.  That  is,  she  must  see  that  there  is  estab- 
lished one,  or  more,  common  schools  in  the  bounds  of  every  congre- 
gation ;  the  teacher  to  be  appointed  and  the  instruction  directea  by 
the  Session ;  and  the  pastor  ha^ng  it  as  a  part  of  his  stated  weekly 
duty  to  visit  and  examine  the  scholars,  and  to  participate  in  their 
instruction.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  answer  the  demands  which 
God  makes  of  us  in  our  present  circumstances.  In  this  way  our 
own  children  will  be  regularly  instructed  in  our  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline, and  be  brought  up  to  fear  God  and  reverence  the  Church  of 
their  fathers.  Every  school  will  become  a  nursery  for  the  Church. 
Our  people,  instead  of  not  knowing  whether  they  are  Presbyterians 
or  not ;  or  why  they  should  be  Presbyterians  rather  than  any  thing 
else,  and  therefore  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, will  have  an  enlightened  and  firm  attaclunent  to  our  doctrines 
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and  institutions.  Souroes  of  light  will  thus  be  established  in  every 
school  district.  It  will  not  be  Presbyterians  alone,  who  deiire  the 
benefit  of  such  institutions.  What  serious  or  considerate  parent,  of 
any  denomination,  would  hesitate  to  send  a  child  to  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  pious,  competent  Presbyterian,  rather  than  to  one  under 
the  care  of  a  wicked,  and  it  may  be  intemperate  teacher  ?  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  erery  really  good  school,  will  draw  to  it  the  children 
of  many  persons  who  have  no  connexion  with  our  own  Church.  And 
provision  may  in  many  cases  be  made  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  those  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  anything  for  their 
instruction,  and  thus  the  blessing  be  diffused. 

The  advantages  and  even  the  necessity  of  this  scheme,  are  so  ap- 
parent, that  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  is  not  opposing  arguments 
but'  the  m  inertice  of  the  Church.  It  requires  great  exertion  to 
move  so  large  a  body.  The  only  way  to  move  the  whole,  is /or  each 
many  ai%d  especially  each  pouter  to  move  himself  and  those  around  him. 
Historical  circumstances  have  thrown  in  this  country,  the  work  of 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church.  She  has  not  felt  that  it 
was  her  vocation.  She  allowed  the  State  to  do  it.  Coming  from 
countries  where  from  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State,  the  State 
attempted  to  do  this  work  religiously,  most  of  our  Church  members 
naturally  felt  that  there  too,  the  Government  might  be  safely  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  this  great  enterprise.  The  Government  have  their 
work,  and  may  be  allowed  to  do  it,  without  opposition ;  but  it  can- 
not here  do  the  work  of  the  Church.  And  all  that  is  necessary  s 
to  rouse  the  Church  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  conviction. 

The  only  formidable  objections  to  this  plan  of  Parochial  Schools, 
are  the  expense  attending  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
teachers. 

As  to  the  former,  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  met  by  the  simple  con- 
sideration, that  the  people  must  have  schools.  In  most  parts  of  our 
country  these  insufficient  and  irreligious  schools  are  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  great  part  by  the  fee  for  tuition.  In  such  cases  there 
would  be  little  or  no  increase  of  expense  by  having  the  school  under 
the  care  of  the  Session.  The  people  pay  now  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children;  they  would  be  required  to  pay  no  more,  if  the  school 
was  properly  parochial.  Even  the  expense  of  a  new  school-housei 
would  not  in  aU  cases  be  demanded;  and  where  it  might  be  necessary 
to  incur  that  burden,  it  is  too  slight  to  be  considered  a  serious  objec- 
tion, in  view  of  so  great  an  end. 

The  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  want  of  teachers.  Create  the 
demand,  and  the  demand  will  create  a  supply.  Let  churches  do 
their  duty,  establish  schools,  offer  a  competent  support,  and  then 
their  prayers  for  teachers  will  not  remain  long  unanswered.  Teach- 
ers do  not  make  schools,  but  schools  make  teachers.  As  soon  as  the 
system  of  Parochial  Schools  begins  to  operate,  it  will  call  into  exis- 
tence institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  But  until  the  demand 
begins  to  be  felt,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  present  themselves. 
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Many  who  crowd  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  wonld  be  more  nsefiil  as 
teachers. 

I  know  not  how  those  who  are  in  the  ministry,  or  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  ministry,  can  better  subserve  the  great  end  of  their  vo- 
cation, or  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  than  by  devoting  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  subject.     Let  them  so  study  it  as  to  produce 
strong  convictions  in  their  own  minds ;  and  if  on  examination  they 
find,  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  men  require 
that  children  should  be  thoroughly  taught  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  this  instruction  is  not  and  cannot  be  adequately 
given  in  public  schools,  then  let  them  determine  that,  wherever  they 
are  or  may  be  located,  there  A  truly  Christian  school  sJudl  be 
eetabUshed;  a  echool  in  which  all  the  children  shall  be  taught  to  toor- 
ship  Christ  J  and  to  know  ^Hhe  Scriptures,  which  are  ahU  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation.'* 


ARTICLE  Xn. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES  A   CALL    TO    THE    GOSPEL    MIN- 
ISTRY ? 

[FXOK  the  biblical  SEPZmTOKT  OF   1891.*] 

This  question  has  often  perplexed  and  distressed  candid  and 
pious  minds.  Many  a  man  has  anxiously  examined  the  interroga- 
tory in  its  direct  application  to  himself,  without  being  able  for  a 
long  time,  and  perhaps  never  with  entire  satisfaction,  to  answer  it. 
The  question  recurs  again  and  again,  How  shall  I  ascertain  whether 
I  have  been  called,  or  am  called  to  devote  myself  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry  ? 

In  itself  the  question  is  one  of  very  grave  importance,  and  to 
many  persons,  of  absorbing  interest.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful discussion,  as  it  respects  the  peace  and  duty  of  individuals,  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  souls  of  men.  The  practical  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  subsequent  life  and  efforts  of  many  men.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  wrong  decisions  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
which  have  brought  feeble,  uneducated,  imprudent,  or  ungodly  men 
into  the  ministry,  to  provoke  the  anger  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  to  be  a  curse  to  others.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  by  wrong 
decisions  of  this  question,  many  have  been  kept  back  from  entering 
the  ministry,  to  their  own  spiritual  injury  and  great  loss  to  the 
Church.     If  the  inquiry  had  been  rightly  pursued  and  decided  in 

*  Ader  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  been  onable  to  ascertain  the  author  of  this 
excellent  dlsquitition.    Can  anj  of  our  readers  give  us  the  informatioa  f 
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all  cases,  there  would  hare  been  no  ungodly  or  incompetent  minis- 
ters in  the  Church:  nor  would  there  have  been  any  lack  of  faithful, 
well  qualified  ministers  and  missionaries  in  the  fidd  of  labour.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  subject  which  should  be  better  understood  by  the 
Church,  and  especially  by  her  sons,  on  whom  are  soon  to  devolve 
all  the  responsibilities  and  labours  of  her  ministry.  At  this  time, 
when  there  is  really  a  very  great  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  ana  when  the  cause  of  education  is  beginning 
to  assume  its  appropriate  place  among  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
the  Church,  there  seems  to  be  especial  necessity  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject.  It  is  a  discussion  seldom  heard  from  the  pulpit  or 
the  press,  in  the  judicatory  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  parlours  of 
Christian  families.  Hence,  when  the  question  presses  upon  the 
conscience  of  a  pious  youth,  he  is  perplexed,  knows  not  how  to 
decide  it,  and  in  many  instances  postpones  it  until  he  is  obliged  by 
the  delay  to  decide  in  the  negative,  perhaps  much  to  his  own  dis- 
comfort, and  the  loss  of  the  Church.  In  other  cases,  the  question 
is  decided  in  the  aflSrmative  by  the  fond  wishes  of  parents  or  friends, 
who  have  never  weighed  the  subject,  and  much  injury  is  done,  both 
to  the  youth,  and  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  These  suggestions 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the  question  and  of  an 
enlightened  discussion,  which  shall  bring  the  subject  distinctly  before 
the  members  of  the  Church. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  its  parti- 
cular application  to  any  individual,  its  practical  solution  must  be 
made  by  himself.  Great  mischief  has  been  the  result  of  deciding 
this  question  by  proxy.  No  one,  except  himself,  can  certainly  know 
his  views,  feelings,  and  many  circumstances,  which  must  be  known 
in  order  to  form  an  enlightened  decision.  Principles,  however,  may 
be  stated,  connexions  and  relations  of  facts  described,  and  circum- 
stances detailed,  which  are  applicable  to  almost  all  cases,  and  the 
abstract  question  so  decided,  that  an  honest  discriminating  mind 
may  be  essentially  aided  in  the  inquiry,  and  directed  to  an  enlight- 
ened and  correct  decision  in  his  own  case.  Such  is  the  object  of 
this  article. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  not  in  any 
case  to  be  invaded,  that  a  call  to  the  gospel  ministry  is  from  God. 

He,  who  instituted  the  office,  provides,  qualifies,  and  calls  the 
man  to  fill  it,  and  perform  its  functions.  It  is  God's  sovereign 
right  to  call  whom  he  pleases  to  his  work  and  special  service.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  priesthood  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. No  man  took  this  office  upon  himself,  but  he  who  was  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  that  is,  by  special  appointment  and  direction 
of  God.  This  will  be  very  evident  to  all  those  who  may  consult  the 
provisions  of  the  Mosaic  statutes.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  1.  Lev.  viii. 
2.  Numb.  xvi.  6 — 48,  xvii.  8 — 11.^  Both  the  fact  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  God's  providence  are  justly  illustrated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment institution  and  history  of  the  ministerial  office.    Although 
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there  is  no  priesthood  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  nor  family  suc- 
cession in  office,  there  is  a  ministry  to  be  fulfilled  only  at  the  call  of 
him  who  instituted  the  same.  Accordingly,  Christ  called  twelve 
disciples,  mostly  fishermen  of  Galilee,  qualified  and  commissioned 
them  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  called  also  to  the 
apostleship  the  persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus,  together  with  all  the 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  early 
history  of  the  dispensation.  All  those  were  specially  and  also  mira- 
culously called.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  those  facts, 
that  miraculous  interpositions  were  always  to  be  continued  in  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  with  a  regularly  called 
ministry.  But  we  are  to  infer  that  He,  who  first  called  men  to  this 
office,  will  continue  to  call  and  qualify  men  for  this  same  trust. 
Scarcely  any  branch  of  the  Church  has  been  so  corrupted  as  to  deny 
this  doctrine ;  and  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  whenever  this 
doctrine  is  denied  by  any  community,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  practical  question  now  to  be  solved  is,  how  shall  we  ascertain 
whom  God  calls,  and  how  he  calls  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ? 
This  is  to  be  solved  by  facts  and  principles  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary providence  of  God's  dispensations.  There  may,  however,  be 
some  extraordinary  cases  of  exception.  God  can  convert  persecu- 
tors into  friends,  as  the  case  of  Paul  instances.  But  extraordinary 
cases  require  extraordinary  evidence,  and  come  not  within  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  judgment.  The  object  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  care 
is  the  same  in  itself  and  the  evidences  are  connected  with  the  same 
result,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  calL 

NECESSARY   QUALIFICATIONS   IMPLIED   IN   A   CALL. 

I.  The  first  class  of  evidences,  which  we  mention,  and  which  are 
indispensable,  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office.  Of 
these  some  are  natural,  some  gracious  or  supematuralj  and  others 
aemiired. 

(1.)  The  first  natueal  qualification,  which  we  mention,  is  a  good 
intellectual  capacity*  By  this  we  mean  one  which  reaches  medi- 
ocrity without  any  doubt,  or  rises  above  such  an  estimate.  The 
intellect  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  weak  minds  can 
never  become  strong,  naturally  blunted  and  droning  powers  can 
never  become  acute  and  active. 

When  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  are  duly  estimated,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  good  natural  talents,  especially  intellectual, 
are  indispensable  to  their  appropriate  discharge.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  laborious  mental  efibrt.  The  investigation  of 
truth ;  the  interpretation  of  God's  revelation,  in  the  wide  range  of 
its  doctrine,  precept,  and  promise ;  and  the  illustration  of  such  an 
extensive  system  in  a  manner  profitable  to  others,  must  require  a 
vigorous  mind  as  well  as  patient  and  laborious  application.    No 
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individaal,  whose  capacity  is  beloTr  what  may  fairly  be  considered 
mediocrity,  should  ever  consider  himself  called  to  the  gospel  minis- 
try. It  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  6od*s  dispensa- 
tionSy  to  suppose  he  does  not  adapt  his  means  and  instruments  to 
the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  them.  The  harmony  and  order  dis- 
played throughout  God's  government,  are  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  adapting  means  to  the  ends.  It  is  true  that  means  and 
instruments  are  not  efficient  in  their  agencies,  but  this  militates  not 
affainst  the  general  law  of  adaptation.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  the 
mmistry  there  are  some  cases  when  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
iupematural  and  acquired  qualifications  compensate,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  the  lack  of  intellectual 
talent.  But  these  facts  furnish  no  argument  to  dispense  with  com- 
petent intellectual  capacity,  in  all  ordinary  cases.  God  has  no 
where  taught  us  to  disregard  appropriate  means,  because  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  is  of  God  and  not  of  us.  Nor  are  we  authorized 
to  deduce  general  rules  from  extraordinary  cases — they  are  to  be 
estimated  by  themselves ;  ordinary  cases  by  ordinary  rules.  On 
this  ground,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
which  comprise  almost  the  whole  that  are  called  to  the  ministry, 
good  natural  talents  are  indispensable. 

(2.)  Good  discretion  is  another  important  qualification  of  this 
class;  by  which  we  mean  a  sound  judgment  and  a  due  circumspec- 
tion of  manners.  It  may  be  called  prudence,  or  wisdom,  in  avoiding 
errors,  and  in  selecting  means  to  accomplish  ends  which  are  correct 
and  proper,  including  also  judicious  self-government*  This  qualifi- 
cation is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  but  no  imprudent  man  can  be  extensively  useful  in 
the  sacred  office.  Men  will  not  trust  him  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God,  who  knows  the  dispo- 
sition^ will  call  him  to  the  most  important  of  all  trusts.  The  direc- 
tions given  to  Timothy  and  Titus  enjoin  these  qualifications,  in  high 
and  constant  exercise,  as  indispensable. 

Discretion  undoubtedly  admits  of  much  improvement  by  know- 
ledge and  experience,  but  much  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  its  early  habits.  A  mind,  constitutionally  imprudent  and 
obstinately  habituated  to  indiscretion,  should  consider  the  evidence 
complete  for  its  exemption  from  the  ministry.  God  does  not  sanc- 
tion indiscretion  any  where,  and  he  calls  no  man  of  incurable  impru- 
dence to  this  difficult  work.  Still  we  are  aware  that  the  grace  of 
God  often  does  much  in  correcting  indiscreet  tendencies  in  the 
natural  disposition :  and  perhaps  it  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that 
when  this  is  the  only  objection  to  the  verity  of  the  call,  a  man  should 
commend  himself  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  seek  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  his  preparation  for  the  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  This  may  be  true  in  its  application  to  imprudence  which 
arises  from  an  ardent  temperament,  or  even  habitual  carelessness, 
but  not  to  that  which  arises  from  defective  judgment^  or  a  manifest 
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want  of  correct  disoemment.  Persons  of  the  former  character  maj 
sometimes  be  called ;  the  latter  never.  A  discreet  mind  is  so  fuUj 
set  forth  in  the  qualifications  described  and  often  repeated  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  we  mnst  believe  it  essential. 

(3.)  Grood  common  sense  is  also  a  qualification  indispensable  and  of 
immeasurable  importance.  This  diflers  somewhat  from  discretion 
or  prudence,  although  it  might  include  the  elements  of  a  discreet 
mind  and  a  judicious  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  includes  more,  and  intends  a  readiness 
and  accuracy  in  discerning  the  relations  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions,  by  which  a  man  acquires  a  correct  knowledge  of  men  imd 
things  in  their  character  and  tendencies,  in  judging  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  social  intercourse ;  and  a  facility  in  accommodating  him* 
self  to  the  circumstances,  habits,  and  even  prejudices  of  men.  It  is 
sometimes  described  by  its  practical  result — a  correct  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

This  qualification  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  apostle  Paul^ 
and  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  scriptural  directions  given  to  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  Every  man,  who  carefully  reads  the  directions 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  will  perceive  that  what  we  call  common  sense 
must  be  involved  in  the  character  enjoined.  It  is  also  obvious  thai 
the  man,  whose  official  business  it  is  to  treat  with  men  of  diverse 
temperaments,  knowledge,  and  habits,  should  know  how  to  estimate 
character  and  accommodate  the  manner  of  his  instructions  to  the 
widely  different  classes.  Without  this  qualification,  a  man,  with 
the  best  intentions,  may  not  only  fail  of  doing  good,  but  do  positive 
mischief.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  property  of  character  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  observation  and  experience,  but  a  great 
deficiency  can  never  be  supplied.  It  depends  on  a  well-balanced 
judgment  and  a  well-adjusted  sensibility.  A  man  may  have 
strong  intellectual  power  and  correct  moral  principle,  and  be  desti- 
tute of  this  character.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  such  a  man's 
conduct  will  be  disproportioned,  and  his  judgment  can  never  be 
trusted.  Any  man  who  is  naturally  destitute  of  common  sense,  as 
now  defined,  will  always  be  a  novice  in  the  world,  and  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  ministry.  A  poet  has  well  described  this  character  of  a 
well-balanced  mind: 

«  Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previoos  e'en  to  taste— 'tis  sense. 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gifl  of  heaven  ; 
And  though  no  scienoe,  fairly  worth  the  seven.'* 

Without  this  qualification,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  cannot  so 
manifest  the  truth  as  to  ^^  commend  himself  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God."  A  large  portion  of  those  ministers, 
who,  in  our  estimation,  have  mistaken  their  call,  are  more  deficient 
in  this  respect  than  in  any  other.  A  vast  amount  of  mischief  has 
been  done  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  by  the  introduction  of 
men  into  the  sacred  office,  who  are  destitute  of  common  sense. 
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They  may  be  men  of  piety,  learning,  and  strong  intellect,  yet 
their  influence  is  abridged,  neutralized,  or  destroyed.  Give  us  a 
ministry,  deficient  in  talent,  learning,  and  every  thing  else,  save 
the  fear  of  God,  rather  than  in  common  sense.  We  can  bear  with 
ignorance  and  weakness,  if  need  be,  but  with  impudence,  and  that 
folly  which  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  we  cannot  bear.  It  is  like 
vanity,  which  is  not  often  considered  a  vice,  but  is  more  universally 
detested  than  all  the  vices  together. 

(4.)  In  addition  to  those  natural  qualifications  already  mentioned, 
good  organs  of  speech  may  be  justly  considered  very  important. 
By  good  organs  of  speech  we  mean  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  organs  and  such  a  command  over  them,  that  the  voice  may  be 
distinct,  easy,  and  inoffensive.  We  do  not  mean  to  fix  a  high  stan- 
dard of  elocution,  nor  intimate  that  ministerial  success  depends  on 
that  excellence  of  speech,  which  consists  in  perfect  organs  and  fine 
intonations  of  voice,  but  that  a  prominent,  and  unpleasant  defect  in 
the  organs  and-  voice  disqualifies  for  the  public  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel. We  know  that  some  impediments  in  speech  may  be  overcome 
Dy  persevering  effort  in  cultivating  the  art  of  speaking,  as  the  his- 
tory of  Demosthenes  and  some  others  proves,  but  there  are  others 
which,  either  from  the  construction  of  the  organs,  or  from  want  of 
skill  in  management,  can  never  be  overcome.  Such  persons  as 
have  unconquerable  impediments  in  speech,  should  never  consider 
themselves  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  do  not  rank  this 
in  importance  with  the  other  qualifications  mentioned,  but  it  is  a 
consideration  to  be  estimated  in  its  place ;  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  controlling.  A  competent  readiness  of  speech, 
both  in  the  construction  and  command  of  the  organs,  and  in  the 
communication  of  thoughts,  is  necessary  to  usefulness  in  a  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

(5.)  It  should  be  remembered,  that  a  constitution  too  feeble  to 
endure  vigorous  bodily  and  mental  effort^  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  sacred  office.  Many  seem  to  consider  the  ministry  favourable 
to  feebleness,  ease,  and  indolence.  Sut  nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous; the  ministry  is  a  laborious  employment,  putting  in 
requisition  more  vigour  of  mind,  more  constant  effort,  and  more 
resolution,  than  any  ordinary  station  in  human  society.  God  does 
not  call  men  to  the  ministry,  who  are,  by  feebleness  of  constitution, 
physically  unable  to  perform  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  true,  that 
most  youth,  who  have  sufficient  health  to  study,  may  improve  their 
vigour  and  firmness  of  constitution,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by 
appropriate  regimen  and  active  exercise.  But  if  a  man  be  unfitted 
by  feebleness  for  other  employments,  he  is  unfitted  for  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  principal  and  most  important 
natural  qualifications ;  but  we  admit,  nay  we  insist  that  all  these 
do  not  constitute  a  call  to  the  ministry:  nor  is  the  possession  of 
them,  in  the  highest  degree,  complete  evidence  of  the  call.     They 
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are  only  pre-requisiles,  but  as  such  are  to  be  oarefully  and  honestly 
eonsidered  in  deciding  the  practical  question. 

II.  The  supernatural  or  obagious  qualifications  may  be  sum* 
marily  expressed  in  few  words ;  a  living^  active,  controlling ,  and 
consistent  piety.  All  this,  in  a  much  higher  than  the  ordinary 
dei^ee,  is  indispensable  to  that  high  and  holy  employment.  Let  us 
look  at  those  characteristics  a  little  more  carefully. 

The  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  minister  of  Christ :  for  all  the  directions  of  inspiration  enjoin  or 
presuppose  a  pious  heart.  ^'To  the  wicked,  God  saith,  what  hast 
thou  to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my 
covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?"  The  nature  of  the  case  shows  plainly 
that  an  ungodly  minister  can  never  be  qualified  for  the  godly  duties 
of  his  office,  but  must  be  a  curse  to  the  Church.  He  knows  not 
God  and  obeys  not  his  voice.  An  unsanctified  man  cannot  be 
heartily  and  seriously  engaged  in  the  ministerial  work.  A  coward 
might  sooner  be  a  good  soldier,  or  a  traitor  be  a  trust-worthy  officer, 
than  an  unconverted  man  a  faithful  minister.  Surely  God  does  not 
call  to  this  holy  office  those  who  are  unrenewed,  however  learned 
and  accomplished  they  may  become.  ' 

(1.)  But  evidence  of  regeneration  is  not  enough  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  this  inquiry.  A  man,  who  is  to  be  an  example  to 
Christ's  flock,  must  not  only  have  grace  in  his  heart,  but  such  as  is 
living  and  active.  Weak  graces  may  support  a  man  through  an 
even  and  common  course  of  duty;  and  a  little  strength  may  bear 
a  light  burden.  But  it  is  no  even  course  of  duty,  no  light  burden, 
that  rests  on  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  man,  who  is  to  be  a 
leader  against  ^^principalities  and  powers,  and  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,"  must  have  no  weak  attachment  to  his 
Master,  no  small  degree  of  grace,  to  encounter  the  adversary  and 
watch  against  his  wiles.  To  undertake  such  a  work,  he  must  pos- 
sees  a  glowing,  active  piety,  which  will  lead  him  humbly  and  con- 
stantly to  rely  on  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  to  meditate  much  on  the  instructions  with  which  he 
is  furnished,  and  live  near  the  mercy-seat. 

(2.)  Moreover,  his  piety  must  be  consistent  and  controlling  in  its 
influence  over  the  feelings  and  passions,  over  the  desires  and  volitions, 
over  the  daily  habits  and  enterprises.  In  examining  the  case  before 
us,  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  ei^istenoe  of  personal  religion  in  the 
heart,  or  a  wavering,  unsteady  influence  of  religious  principle, 
should  settle  the  question  at  once  in  the  negative.  On  this  point, 
fk  young  man  cannot  be  too  careful,  or  too  critical  in  the  examina- 
tion. We  mean  not  to  intimate,  that  the  faith  or  hope  of  assurance 
must  be  alwavs  ascertained  before  a  man  is  authorized  to  believe 
that  be  is  called  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  This  is  not  to 
be  expected;  but  a  comfortable,  abiding  hope,  both  lively  and  hum- 
ble,  accompanied  by  evidences  of  a  gr^ious  state,  which  relieves 
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the  mind  from  perplexing  doubt  and  distressing  anxiety,  should  be 
considered  indispensable.  We  need  not,  in  this  place,  detail  the 
evils  which  result  from  a  total  want  of  gracious  qualifications,  nor 
use  arguments  to  prove  that  vital  piety  is  necessary  in  a  candidate 
for  the  gospel  ministry;  because,  in  our  branch  of  the  Church,  for 
the  youth  of  which  this  article  is  particularly  intended,  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  is  strongly  maintained,  that  piety  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  the  ministry.  But  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  minds 
of  our  youth  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  the  Church  and 
the  world,  demands  a  high  order  of  piety.  The  ministry  to  be 
trained  up  for  the  exigency  of  the  present  time,  must  be  actuated 
by  great  self-denial,  a  burning  zeal,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  grace 
of  God ;  all  evinced  by  a  consistent  conversation,  a  persevering 
watchfulness,  and  fervent  prayer.  Something  should  be  said  to 
direct  the  attention  and  prayers  of  the  Church  to  this  important 
subject.  The  Church  of  God  should  be  more  influenced  with  the 
truth,  that  the  spirit  of  serious,  deep,  and  living  piety,  so  indispen- 
sable in  the  rising  ministry,  as  well  as  in  those  already  in  the  field 
of  labour,  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Deeply 
impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  the  vast  importance  of  these 
qualifications,  the  Church  ought  to  pray  fervently  and  perseveringly 
JOT  a  double  portion  of  that  good  Spirit,  whose  influence  qualifies 
for  the  ministry,  to  rest  on  our  youth  to  be  called  and  trained  for 
the  sacred  office. 

The  necessity  of  unquestioned  piety  for  the  ministry  is,  generally, 
if  not  universally,  acknowledged  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
we  think  the  importance  of  its  consistent,  active,  and  controlling 
character,  is  not  sufficiently  estimated.  We  wish  to  bring  this 
thought  distinctly  before  the  praying  members  of  the  Church,  that 
they  may  bear  it  on  their  minds  with  devout  earnestness  when  they 
approach  the  mercy-seat.  We  desire  to  bring  this  thought  promi- 
nently before  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  who  are  beginning  to 
look  towards  the  ministry.  We  wish  them  to  understand,  that  all 
other  evidences  of  their  call  to  enter  this  office,  unaccompanied  by 
humble,  fervid,  and  consistent  piety,  are  of  very  doubtful  character. 
If  this  be  wanting,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  may  feel  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  we  credit 
them  not.  Men  of  doubtful  or  inconsistent  piety  are  not  called  to 
so  high  a  trust.  Let  them  seek  some  other  employment,  and  not 
impose  themselves  upon  the  Church  as  pastors  sent  of  God.  We 
deprecate  a  cold>hearted  ministry  as  a  curse. 

III.  When  we  speak  of  those  qualifications  which  are  acquired, 
in  distinction  from  those  last  mentioned,  we  mean  those  attained  by 
human  agency  under  the  guidance  and  in  reliance  on  the  Spirit  of 
God.  We  do  not  mean  acquisitions  of  science  or  theological  know- 
ledge: these  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  ministerial  du^,  but 
they  may  be  attained,  after  the  question  of  the  call  is  settled,  in  a 
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course  of  preparation,  which  may  never  be  omitted.  We  mean 
habits  of  seJf-controly  diligenee,  kxxA,  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge; 
in  other  words,  some  degree  of  improvement  in  the  natural  and  gra- 
cious qualifications.  The  faculties  should  be  so  far  developed,  and 
the  graces  become  established,  that  both  the  possessor  and  others 
may  be  able  to  judge  more  satisfactorily  of  their  character,  and 
what  will  be  their  prospects  when  ripened  by  study  and  experience. 

(1.)  Self-controly  or  government  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and 
tongue,  is  essential  to  the  character  of  him  who  ministers  in  holy 
things.  Those,  who  are  to  be  ^^  examples  of  the  believers,  in  word, 
in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity,"  must  learn 
the  art  of  self-government.  They  must  possess  tne  elements  of  such 
a  character  before  they  devote  themselves  to  the  sacred  ofBce,  or 
they  have  not  good  reasons  to  consider  themselves  called  of  God  to 
the  work. 

(2.)  As  for  habits  of  diligence  and  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge^ 
their  necessity  may  be  readily  seen.  Clu'ist  has  no  use  for  idle 
drones,  and  men  of  sluggish  minds,  in  this  laborious  service.  Men, 
whose  habits  are  unconquerably  idle,  and  who  will  not  devote  their 
minds  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  intensity  and  perseve- 
ranee,  may  vegetate  away  their  lives  in  some  other  pursuit;  the 
ministry  is  no  place  for  them ;  Christ  does  not  call  them  to  mope  in 
his  work.  It  is  placing  too  much  in  jeopardy  to  expect  that  a  man 
of  idle  habits  and  sluggish  intellect,  will  be  roused  to  diligence  and 
mental  energy  by  an  introduction  to  the  sacred  office.  Such  an 
expectation  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  by  experience. 

(3.)  We  mention  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  class, 
because  it  does  not  always  depend  on  the  strength  of  intellect,  and 
must  be  ascertained  by  sufficient  experiment.  There  is  ordinarily 
an  opportunity  for  ascertaining  this  fact  in  the  early  stages  of  edu- 
cation. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  man's  mind  must  be  dis- 
ciplined to  intense  and  accurate  investigation,  and  a  readiness  in 
directing  the  attention  from  one  subject  to  another.  This  will  be 
readiljr  conceded,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  greatest  portion  of 
a  minister's  time  for  study  consists  of  fragments  and  short  intervals 
between  the  active  duties  of  pastoral  labour ;  and  if  these  are  lost, 
his  course  will  certainly  be  retrograde.  Lost,  they  certainly  will  be, 
without  this  discipline.  Its  elements  are  diligence,  facility  of  learn- 
ing, and  intensity  of  thought.  These  must  be  acquired  to  a  good 
degree  in  early  life,  or  in  all  ordinary  cases  they  will  not  be 
acquired  at  all.  Most  other  qualifications,  that  are  acquired,  may 
be  assigned  to  a  course  of  preparation,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
young  men.  Sometimes  the  question  is  pressed  upon  a  man's  con- 
science after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  all  such 
cases  the  ripeness  of  the  judgment,  and  the  habits  of  mind  and  busi- 
ness will  have  developed  the  features  of  character ;  and  it  will  then 
te  very  difficult  to  break  up  old  habits  and  establish  new  ones.     Of 
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such  cases  we  shall  saj  something  before  we  close  this  article.  We 
now  proceed  with  the  cases  of  youth. 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  the  practical  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
qaeetion  is  not  removed.  Not  one,  nor  all,  of  the  qualifications 
mentioned,  can  constitute  a  call  to  the  ministry,  but  they  are  pre* 
requisites^  without  which  no  call  can  be  proved.  And  we  have  been 
the  more  particular  and  prolix  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  because 
we  think  it  is  altogether  too  much  neglected.  It  is  important  that 
these  qualifications  should  be  well  considered,  that  time  and  expense 
may  be  saved  when  young  men  have  been  led  by  some  inexplicable 
impulse  to  undertake  the  preparation  for  a  work  to  which  they 
were  never  called,  and  for  which  they  could  never  be  qualified. 

But  how  shall  a  young  man  estimate  his  own  qualifications  7  We 
answer  this  question  very  briefiy.  A  young  man,  desirous  to  enter 
the  ministry,  should  examine  his  mind,  disposition,  habits,  and  gra* 
cious  affections,  with  great  care,  frequency,  and  prayer:  he  should 
deal  honestly  with  himself.  But  if,  after  all,  he  is  unable  to  decide 
on  all  the  parts  of  his  character  to  his  own  satisfaction,  let  him 
select  some  pious,  intelligent,  and  judicious  friend  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  state  the  case  for  his  counsel.  Let  him  seek  for  one  who 
will  neither  flatter,  nor  deal  harshly  with  him ;  one  who  will  be 
honest  and  faithful.  The  mere  statement  of  his  case  to  a  friend 
may  serve  to  satisfv  him,  if  he  should  get  no  advice ;  and  the  obser- 
vations of  a  judicious  friend  may  present  the  main  points  of  his 
character,  or  some  relations  of  the  inquiry  in  such  a  light  as  to  pro- 
duce entire  satisfaction. 

NATURE   AND  EVIDENCES   OF   A  CALL. 

We  shall  now  state  distinctly  what  constitutes  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry, and  intimate  some  of  the  evidences  which  are  satisfactory  in 
favour  of  its  reception. 

The  call  consists  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enlightening 
the  mind  to  apprehend  the  duty^  and  directing  the  feelings  to  desire 
and  seek  to  he  employed  by  Christ  in  the  holy  ministry.  This  is  a 
call  to  the  sacred  office,  and  nothing  else  can  be  substituted  in  itff 
place.  It  may  sometimes  be  counterfeited,  and  youns  men  may  for 
a  time  be  deceived,  and  the  Church  may  be  deceived  in  them,  but 
the  result  will  undeceive  both.  Against  such  deception  every  possi- 
ble effort  should  be  made  to  guard  our  young  men,  and  the  Church. 

But  the  practical  difficulty  is  not  in  giving  an  abstract  definition 
of  the  call  itself;  it  lies  in  ascertaining  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit's 
influence,  enlightening  and  directing  the  mind.  To  this  point  we 
make  a  few  remarks.    It  now  becomes  a  question  of  fact. 

The  qualifications  being  presupposed,  without  which  it  is  needless 
to  inquire  at  all,  we  say  that  the  fact  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  way  that  every  other  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be 
ascertained ;  by  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind.  Miraculous  inter- 
positions, audible  voices,  dreams,  or  unaccountable  visions,  are  not 
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to  be  expected,  sought,  nor  regarded.  The  dispensation  and  the 
age  in  which  we  lire  haye  no  such  character*  Those  evidences  did 
belong  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  were  given 
for  a  special  and  temporary  purpose.  If,  in  our  time,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  affirmed  actually  to  have  been  witnessed,  we 
more  than  snspect  the  truth  of  both  the  supposition  and  affirmation. 
Supernatural  appearances,  and  audible  voices  from  heaven,  are 
imaginary,  and  come  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  great  Head 
of  the  Church  has  furnished  his  people  with  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct  in  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  sufficient  guidance  in 
the  special,  but  not  miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
true  that  men  may  dream  of  facts  and  principles  of  duty  in  accord*- 
ance  with  revealed  truth.  When  a  man's  mind  is  deeply  exercbed 
from  day  to  day,  and  has  become  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  not 
satisfied,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  restless  sleep  his  thoughts  should 
pursue  the  perplexing  topic.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
imagination,  unfettered  by  the  severities  of  wakeful  inquiry,  will 
form  a  happy  combination  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which  may 
serve  to  extricate  the  subject  from  its  difficulties.  The  clue  being 
thus  furnished,  the  mind,  in  the  due  exercise  of  all  its  wakeful  ener* 
gies,  may  come  to  an  enlightened  decision.  Such  things  have 
occurred,  though  rarely,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and 
possibly  they  may  have  sometimes  been  connected  with  the  solution 
of  this  question.  But  such  things  are  entitled  to  regard,  no  further 
than  they  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical  and  devout 
examination.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
those  ^^  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation," never  operate  on  the  imagination  to  govern  and  regulate 
its  wayward  and  discursive  flights.  But  it  is  certainly  not  their 
ordinary  method  of  guidance.  What  we  mean  to  affirm,  and  earn- 
estly to  maintain,  is,  that  impressions  of  the  imagination  cannot  be 
trusted  in  this  case.  When,  therefore,  any  man  relies  upon  such 
supposed  evidences  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  we  are  sure  that  he 
errs,  if  not  in  the  result,  certainly  in  the  method  and  evidence  of 
its  attainment.  The  principle  is  wrong,  and  the  process  unsatis* 
factory. 

The  great  practical  question  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
principles  we  have  suggested,  by  the  character  of  the  views  and  feel* 
mgs;  the  indueementB  which  associate  most  readily  and  habitually 
with  the  desire;  and  the  circumstanced  which  obviously  attend  the 
case.     Let  all  these  be  carefully  examined. 

1.  The  character  of  the  viewB  and  feelings  should  be  scrutinized 
with  the  utmost  care,  great  seriousness,  and  earnest  persevering 
prayer  for  Divine  direction.  The  test,  by  which  they  are  all  to  be 
estimated,  is  the  revealed  will  of  God,  No  preconceived  apprehen- 
sions of  the  nature,  responsibleness,  pleasures,  or  privations  of  the 
ministerial  office,  can  be  admitted  as  the  rule  of  estimation.  The 
rule  is  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  and  must  not  be  forsaken;  the  whole 
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directions  relatme  to  the  subject  most  be  consulted ;  the  terms  of 
the  commission;  the  instructions,  by  precept  and  example,  for  its 
execntion;  and  the  account  to  be  rendered. 

The  viewBy  which  «re  produced  by  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
will  accord  with  the  inspired  descriptions  in  the  book  of  truth.  The 
feelingiy  induced  hj  the  same  influence,  must  be  impressed  with  the 
sentiment  of  amazing  importance  attached  to  those  descriptions  of 
means  in  the  accomplishment  of  God's  gracious  designs. 

The  ministry  is  a  vastly  important  work,  solemnly  responsible, 
requiring  laborious  diligence,  untiring  patience,  and  great  self- 
denial.  The  candidate  must  have  some  just  view%  of  the  relations 
to  God  and  to  the  Church  involyed  in  the  ministry.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  must  appreciate  all  its  duties,  perplexities,  trials, 
honours,  and  pleasures ;  this  cannot  be  without  experience  in  the 
work.  But  he  should  have  just  yiews  as  far  as  they  extend,  and 
these  should  be  somewhat  more  enlarged  than  is  common  to  persons 
of  his  age  and  advantages.  Looking  into  the  instructions  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  will  perceive  the  relation  of  the  office  to  the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls:  and  then  looking  upon  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  he  will  perceive  the  appropriateness  and  importance  of 
the  ministry  as  a  means  of  bringing  sinners  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  He  will  perceive  the  need  of 
many  more  labourers  in  the  field,  that  ^^  the  harvest  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  few ;"  and  the  necessities  of  perishing  millions 
will  lead  him  to  feel  desirous  of  being  employed  as  an  humble  instru- 
ment to  rescue  some  precious  souls  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and 
Satan,  and  bring  them  to  Christ. 

ThefeelingB  must  be  those  of  commiseration  for  perishing  sinners, 
great  anxiety  for  their  salvation,  a  tender  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  a  serious  earnestness  to  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  glory  of  God.  A  desire  to  glorify -God 
and  promote  the  salvation  of  souls,  must  be  the  controlling  princi- 

Sle  and  governing  anxiety  of  his  mind.  The  ministry  must  not  be 
esired  ultimately,  nor  principally,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  friends, 
nor  for  gaining  advantages  of  study  and  mental  improvement;  nor 
for  the  sake  of  ease,  emolument,  or  respectability ;  nor  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  a  taste  for  argument,  philosophy,  or  eloquence;  but 
with  singleness  of  heart  to  please  God.  The  honesty  and  pureness 
of  the  desire  form  an  essential  character  of  the  feelings :  let  them  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  conscientiously  estimated. 

This  desire  for  the  ministry,  excited  by  divine  influence,  will  fre- 

Juently  arise  and  be  associated  with  the  most  serious  moments  and 
uties.  It  will  often  kindle  into  earnestness  in  the  exercises  of 
devotion  in  reading  God's  word,  and  in  contemplating  the  great 
want  of  ministers  in  the  Church  and  missionary  field.  The  more 
difficulty  a  man  finds  in  settling  the  question  of  duty,  and  the  longer 
he  postpones  the  decision,  the  more  frequently  will  the  desire  recur. 
And  the  feelings  of  anxiety  connected  with  thoughts  of  the  minis- 
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try,  will  be  excited  not  only  when  the  employment  and  subjects  of 
meditation  are  naturally  suggested,  but  in  the  bustle  of  business, 
and  ordinary  occupations,  sometimes,  from  the  perplexity  and 
obstacles  attending  the  inquiry,  there  may  be  an  effort  to  repress 
the  feelings  and  banish  the  thoughts  connected  mth  this  inquiry, 
but  they  will  again  recur,  and  in  many  cases  more  frequently  from 
the  effort  to  repress  them.  This  is  a  character  of  the  feelings  and 
manner  of  their  deyelopment  which  deserves  to  be  well  considered. 
The  strength,  as  well  as  the  purity  and  frequency  of  the  desires, 
should  be  particularly  observed.  Those,  who  are  called  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  will  feel  neither  faint  nor  sluggish  wishes,  but  strong 
aspirations  of  the  heart,  often  eager,  energetic  and  absorbing,  carry- 
ing them  often  before  the  mercy-seat  to  plead  for  direction.  The 
desire  often  becomes  so  strong  and  eager,  that  no  difficulty  can  dis- 
courage hope,  no  effort  can  banish  the  anxiety,  and  no  object  can 
divert  the  mind  from  its  absorbing  interest  in  the  question.  This 
may  not  be  the  constant  and  uniform  character  of  the  desires,  but  if 
difficulties  and  doubts  attend  the  inquiry,  the  strength  of  the  anxiety 
will  increase;  and  whatever  may  be  the  intervals  of  anxiety,  the 
intensity  of  the  feelings  will  increase  at  each  recurrence. 

2.  Men  always  have  some  indueemenU  to  cherish  any  desire,  and 
to  seek  any  object  or  employment.  In  this  case  they  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  even  when  par- 
tially sanctified,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  adversary  will  often  per- 
plex and  disturb  the  mind :  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine, most  critically,  all  the  bearines  of  this  question.  All  selfish 
f  ratification,  all  worldly  ends,  and  all  unhallowed  ambition,  should 
e  separated  from  the  inducements  to  the  ministry.  There  may, 
sometimes,  be  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  reasons  which  have  the 
strongest  influence  over  the  feelings  and  desires.  A  tempting 
adversary,  and  the  unsanctified  propensities  of  the  heart,  may 
endeavour  to  corrupt  the  desires  by  mmgling  secular  or  some  other 
improper  inducements  along  with  the  glory  of  God,  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  souls.  The  inquiry  here  should  be,  what  are  the 
inducements  which  most  naturally  occur  to  the  mind,  and  associate 
with  the  desires  and  feelings?  Sometimes  an  occurrence,  which  has 
been  forgotten,  may  have  excited  very  early  predilections  for  the 
ministry,  without  any  hope  of  piety  existing  at  the  time,  and  with- 
out any  just  sense  of  the  vast  importance  and  responsibleness 
involved  in  the  work.     In  the  course  of  preparation,  or  in  the  pro- 

Sess  of  business,  in  which  such  a  youth  may  have  engaged,  the 
oly  Ghost  may  have  renewed  and  sanctified  nis  heart,  and  turned 
his  anxieties  into  another  channel,  and  toward  a  higher  object, 
although  involving  the  same  office.  Then  his  views  and  feelings 
will  be  associated  with  the  glory  of  God  in  man's  salvation ;  but 
still  the  accustomed  worldly  motives  mav  frequently  intermingle 
with  his  better  inducements,  and  perplex  Lis  mind  on  the  question 
of  duty.    The  best  remedy  and  preventive  for  such  perplexities,  are 
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prayer  and  watchfulness  against  nnhallowed  feelings,  whether 
arising  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  or  any  other.  It  may  be 
Stated  that  a  detection  of  unhallowed,  ambitions  feelings  in  the 
heart,  is  not  conclosiye  evidence  that  God  has  not  called  the  man  to 
bis  work ;  but  if  they  predominate,  and  form  a  prevailing  kabU  of 
the  mind,  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
call  from  God.  They  belong  not  to  the  class  of  feelings  and  desires 
induced  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  they  militate  against  the  evidence  of 
a  call,  so  far  as  they  become  habitual  and  strong,  or  are  indulged. 
The  truth  is,  corruptions  will  occasionally  mingle  with  the  holiest 
duties  and  the  best  desires  of  men,  but  they  may  not  be  allowed  or 
cherished  in  any  degree,  nor  the  fact  made  an  apology  for  any 
insincerity.  Many  unholy  considerations  often  trouble  the  Chris- 
tian, and  none  more  than  him  who  begins  to  look  towards  the  min* 
istry  of  reconciliation.  All  the  inducements,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  desires,  should  be  examined  most  seriously  and  devoutly,  before 
the  question  can  be  answered,  and  the  estimate  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily made. 

8.  Providential  eireumstanees  are  also  to  be  considered,  and  may 
sometimes  have  a  controlling  influence  in  deciding  the  question. 
Events  in  God's  providence  may  change  the  relations  and  prospects 
of  an  individual  so  entirely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  further  inquiry. 
They  may  remove  all  probability  of  attaining  the  requisite  qualifioa* 
tions ;  new  responsibilities  may  be  brought  upon  a  man  in  some  new 
relations,  which  militate  altogether  against  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  Other  circumstances  in  providence,  may  be  intended  to 
try  the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  energy,  of  those  desires  and 
feelings  which  tend  to  the  sacred  office.  They  may  seem  prospec- 
tively adverse,  but  are  calculated  to  develope  the  character  and 
qualifications  for  usefulness  in  the  sacred  work. 

In  other  cases,  events  occur  which  remove  obstacles,  and  open  the 
way  to  gratify  a  desire  long  secretly  cherished,  but  which  seemed  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  providence  of  God.  All  providential  circum- 
stances, which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  object  in  view,  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  prayerfully  estimated.  But  ordinary 
events  should  not  be  made  to  decide  questions  which  require  so 
much  personal  examination :  and  it  may  be  requisite  to  state  the 
whole  case  to  some  judicious  friends,  for  their  covnsel. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obligation  is  personal,  and  the 
ministry  must  be  undertaken  voluntarily,  from  one  s  own  conviction 
of  duty.  The  only  reliance  on  another's  advice  in  this  case,  which 
can  be  allowed,  is  to  aid  in  discovering  the  path  of  duty;  and  God 
employs  the  sound  judgment  of  pious  friends,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence,  in  leading  to  this  discovery.  But  the 
more  independently  of  all  advice  the  question  can  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily settled,  the  more  firm,  uniform,  and  persevering  are  likely 
to  be  the  efforts  in  attaining  the  desired  object. 
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CONCLVDINO   THOUGHTS. 


There  is  a  class  of  cases  of  someirhat  frequent  occurrence,  on 
which  we  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks.  We  mean  those  in 
which  men  have  this  question  pressed  upon  their  minds  late  in  life; 
after  the  judgment  is  matured,  habits  are  formed  and  arrangements 
of  business  have  been  made.  These  are  often  more  difficult  to 
decide  than  any  others.  But^some  of  them  are  the  most  easy ;  and 
we  have  often  wondered  at  the  difficulties  which  press  upon  minds 
cultivated  and  disciplined  by  education,  study,  and  professional 
engagements.  We  now  allude  to  such  as  have  received  an  early 
education  with  other  views,  and  have  been  employed  in  the  profes* 
sions  of  law  or  medicine,  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Sometimes 
men  of  this  description  are  called  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  and 

Jet  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  practical  question.  Per* 
aps  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  their  case  to  another  class;  and  let  them 
try  their  qualifications,  the  character  of  their  feelings  and  desires, 
and  their  circumstances,  according  to  the  suggestions  which  we 
have  already  made. 

Bat  there  are  some,  who  have  had  less  advantages  in  early  life, 
whose  minds  are  tried  on  this  subject.  From  the  nature  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  their  case,  there  must  be  more  difficulty  in  solving 
the  question.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
such  cases,  if  there  were  not  great  want  of  ministers  in  actual  ser- 
vice. Then,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  the  evidence  of  the  call  would  be 
80  extraordinary  and  distinct,  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  doubt. 
This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  procedure  of 
God's  government,  in  which  he  adapts  his  directions  to  the  exigency 
of  the  times.  We  could  not  exclude  all  such  from  the  sacred  office, 
nor  would  we  encourage  them  on  slight  grounds  to  seek  it. 

There  are  now  situations  in  the  Church,  which  are  destitute  of 

Sastors,  and  are  likely  to  remain  destitute,  in  which  a  man  of  sound 
iscretion,  vigorous  enterprise,  ardent  piety,  and  moderate  acquire- 
ments in  literature  and  science,  might  be  very  useful  in  the  ministry. 
It  is  commonly  easy  to  ascertain  the  character  of  a  man's  judgment, 
common  sense,  piety,  and  energy,  at  the  age  now  supposed.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  doubt  of  the  character  after  the  maturity  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  we  should  consider  it  an  excluding  fact. 
Of  all  these  qualifications,  it  should  be  said  in  such  a  case,  they 
must  be  much  above  mediocrity.  No  man  should  consider  himself 
called  away  from  the  common  occupations  of  life,  at  so  late  a  period, 
whether  from  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  or 
from  the  instruction  of  youth,  unless  he  is  acknowledged  to  possess 
some  qualifications  of  high  order,  which  ^ve  him  influence  in 
society,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Church.  There  is  one  difficulty, 
however,  which  such  men  should  confidently  examine.  It  is  the 
breaking  up  of  established  habits  and  enga^ng  in  a  new  employ- 
ment, amidst  entirely  new  associations.  This  is  never  easily  done. 
1  ft 
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Its  practicability  at  every  age  depends  on  the  mental  discipline  and 
facility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  If,  at  the  age  now  contemplated, 
a  man's  mind  be  not  disciplined  to  accurate  thought,  and  ready 
expression,  he  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  either 
comfortable  or  useful  in  the  ministry.  With  a  prospect  so  extremely 
doubtful,  no  one  should  consider  himself  called  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  taste, 
cannot  live  and  be  useful  among  rough,  uncultivated,  and  poor  peo- 
ple ;  we  must,  therefore,  have  some  men  of  moderate  acquirements, 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  coarse  fare,  uncouth  manners,  and  the 
privations  incident  to  such  places.  But  the  force  of  this  argument 
in  its  principal  intention,  we  deny :  it  is  used  as  an  apology  for 
introducing  ignorance  into  the  pulpit.  It  is  indeed,  true,  that  habits 
formed  in  cultivated  society,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
education,  may  lead  a  man  to  desire  a  place  congenial  to  his  taste, 
especially  as  such  places  afibrd  a  more  dense  population,  and  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  he  cannot  live 
and  labour  wherever  his  Master  calls  him  to  go.  If  his  heart  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  precious  souls,  he  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  any 
worldly  pleasure,  and  to  practise  any  self-denial  involved  in  a  plain 
course  of  duty.  The  truth  is,  such  comparisons  are  out  of  place, 
when  used  to  justify  the  introduction  of  unqualified  men  to  the 
ministry.  There  can  be  no  apology  for  introducing  ignorance  and 
boorbh  habits  into  the  sacred  office.  Piety  and  poverty  cannot 
consecrate  such  to  be  instructors  and  examples  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

Still  we  would  not  infer,  that  no  man,  without  a  thorough  classi- 
cal education,  or  the  time  and  means  of  attaining  it,  is  ever  called 
to  the  gospel  ministry.  Men  possessing  a  high  order  of  native 
talent,  sound  discriminating  judgment,  ardent  piety,  and  perseverinff 
industry,  may  be  very  useful  in  this  office,  with  a  limited  stock  of 
learning.  Some  of  our  most  useful  men,  in  active  pastoral  duties, 
are  of  this  description.  And  more  of  them  might  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  Church.  But  in  such  cases,  the  evidences 
of  the  call  should  be  clear  and  decisive,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  himself:  and  we  think,  in  this  case,  the  pub- 
lie  estimation  of  his  character  should  be  well  considered.  It  is  a 
good  rule  for  such  a  man  to  adopt,  that  unless  the  path  of  duty  is 
made  very  plain  before  him,  he  should  remain  in  the  employment 
where  Providence  has  placed  him.  When  once  a  man  has  arranged 
his  plan,  entered  upon  his  course  of  business,  formed,  and  adjusted 
his  habits  to  his  employment  for  several  years,  he  should  have  very 
substantial  reasons  for  leaving  a  lawful  employment,  and  under- 
taking so  entire  a  change.  Examples  of  most  disastrous  character 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ministry,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  with  complete  failure. 
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-  With  these  remarks,  we  commend  this  whole  subject  to  the  most 
carefal  and  devout  attention  of  all  such  as  think  of  dedicating  them- 
selves to  the  gospel  ministry.  We  commend  it  to  the  fervent  pray- 
ers of  the  Ohurch ;  and  record  our  earnest  supplication,  that  the 
Lord  would  call,  qualify,  and  send  forth  able  and  faithful  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  supply  the  great  deficiency  of  spiritual 
labourers  in  his  vineyard. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 
HINDRANCES  TO   EMINENT  PIETY  IN  CANDIDATES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  ALZXAITOEB,  D.  D. 

[In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society.] 

Sir: — ^You  inquire,  "TTXaf,  in  your  judgment^  are  the  principal 
hindrances  to  the  cultivation  of  an  eminent  piety  in  young  menpre' 
paring  for  the  ministry;  and  hoiv  may  they  he  most  effectually  over* 
come  r'  I  feel  this  to  be  a  subject  of  immense  importance,  and  one 
which  deserves  the  profound  attention  of  all  candidates  for  the  holy 
ministry,  and  of  all  who  are  already  invested  with  the  office ;  but 
especially,  it  imperiously  demands  the  solicitous  and  unceasing 
attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  selection  and  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  general,  I  would  reply  to  your  inquiry,  that  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  are  subject  to  the  same  hindrances  in 
cultivating  eminent  piety,  as  other  Christians.  These  are  partly 
internal,  arising  out  of  the  remaining  depravity  of  their  nature ; 
and  external,  proceeding  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  the 
devices  of  Satan.  These  obstacles  are  greater  in  some  than  others, 
and  assume  a  peculiar  shape  from  the  constitution,  habits,  circum- 
stances, and  employments  of  each  individual.  No  doubt,  also,  there 
are  hindrances  which  peculiarly  belong  to  whole  classes  of  men ; 
and  concerning  these,  I  understand  you  to  inquire,  as  it  relates  to 
that  class  who  are  occupied  with  studies  preparatory  to  the  minis- 
try. The  question  seems  to  imply,  that  the  obstacles  are  such,  as, 
in  many  cases,  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  piety, 
in  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sacred  office.  Con- 
cerning the  fact,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt.  Many  do 
become  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  are  not  eminent  in  piety ;  and 
no  doubt,  a  large  part  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  pastor  to  fall  below  that  standard  of  piety  which  exists  among 
the  best  of  his  own  flock.  It  often  happens,  that  obscure  Christians 
are  so  much  further  advanced  in  the  experience  of  religion  than 
their  official  teacher,  that  he  might  profitably  sit  at  their  feet  and 
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learn.  I  have  often  felt  compasBion  for  jonng  men  of  small  reli^ 
gions  experience,  who  are  obliged  to  be  the  teachers  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  were  in  Christ  before  they  were  bom.  Bnt  when  the 
religious  teacher  is  not  only  youthful — ^which  is  no  fault — but  knows 
Tory  little  of  the  various  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  hidden  life  of 
the  Christian,  he  must  be  placed,  indeed,  in  an  awkward  situation, 
in  relation  to  eminent  saints,  who  may  happen  to  be  in  his  flocL 
This,  however,  is  a  difficulty  which  I  have  seldom  observed  any 
young  man  to  feel,  when  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  and,  therefore, 
very  little  pains  are  taken  to  provide  against  it,  by  an  earnest 
examination  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  the  methoas  of  treating 
them,  which  may  be  found  in  books ;  and  especially,  by  a  close  and 
honest  inquisition  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  heart. 

But  truth  requires  that  I  should  state  a  fact,  far  more  deplorable 
and  fatal  than  the  one  mentioned  above.  It  is,  that  many  persons 
enter  this  holy  office  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  piety.  What  the 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  are  to  the  cultivation  of  eminent 
piety,  it  is  needless  to  state.  But  perhaps  some  will  be  ready  to 
think  it  uncharitable  to  supj)ose  that  this  is  a  fact ;  and  altogether 
improper  to  mention  it  in  this  public  manner.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  sensitiveness  in  many  ministers  on  this  subject ;  and  while 
they  admit  and  teach,  that  there  are  many  hypocrites  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  they  are  not  fond  of  hearing  that  the  same 
is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  ministry;  and  to  throw  out  such  sugges- 
tions, they  fear,  will  only  lead  the  people  to  be  suspicious  and 
censorious.  But  if  what  has  been  stated  be  really  a  fact,  it  ought 
to  be  known,  and  very  frequently  brought  forward  to  the  view  of 
ministers;  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  of  all  men,  they  are,  in  some 
respects,  in  a  worse  condition  for  improvement  in  personal  piety 
than  any  other  persons.  They  are  left,  as  it  were,  to  themselves, 
and  no  one  has  it  as  his  duty,  to  superintend  their  spiritual  pro- 

Sress.  If  they  are  deceived,  they  commonly  hug  the  delusion,  until 
eath  breaks  the  fatal  enchantment.  As  they  are  but  seldom 
warned  from  the  pulpit,  they  ou^ht  to  be  faithfully  dealt  with  from 
the  press.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  desire 
to  become  the  censor  of  my  brethren.  I  am  truly  very  unfit  for 
such  an  office,  and  would  greatly  prefer  being  a  disciple  to  being  a 
teacher. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  younp  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try. If  my  observation  has  not  deceivea  me,  there  are  several 
dasses  of  persons  who  seek  the  ministry,  without  possessing  genuine 
piety. 

There  are  a  few — and  I  hope  but  few — ^who  prepare  for  this 
office,  precisely,  with  the  same  views  and  feelings  with  which  they 
would  prepare  to  be  lawyers  or  physicians.  They  think  that  the 
office  is  useful  and  honourable,  and  affords  a  decent  competency, 
with  more  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  more  seclusion  trom  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  than  most  other  professions;  or. 
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aotoated  by  ambition  to  appear  as  orators  before  tbe  public,  they 
imagine  that  the  pulpit  is  a  fine  theatre  to  make  a  display  of  talent 
and  eloquence.  Such  men  never  think  of  the  conversion  of  souls, 
or  the  care  of  souIs«  They  may,  however,  please  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  will  be  able  greatly  to  improve  the  moral 
character  of  the  people,  and  communicate  much  religious  instruction 
which  will  be  profitable  to  all  classes. 

The  next  description  of  those  who  are  found  entering  the  sacred 
office  without  piety,  are  such  as  have  received  what  is  called  a  reli- 

S'ons  education:  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
ible,  and  have  been  restrained  from  vice,  and  accustomed  to  the 
performance  of  all  external  duties.  Young  men  of  this  class,  are 
commonly  strictly  conscientious,  and  often  more  rigidly  exact  in 
attendance  on  outward  services  than  muiy  of  the  pious  themselves. 
But  they  have  never  experienced  a  renovation  of  heart.  They  seem 
to  suppose  that  regeneration  takes  place  without  any  remarkable^  or 
very  perceptible  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  care  in  the  Church.  Such,  at  any  rate,  are 
the  practical  opinions  of  many  who  are  correct  in  the  theory  of 
regeneration. 

There  is  still  another  dase,  it  is  to  be  feared',  who  seek  the  office 
of  the  ministry  without  any  real  piety.  They  are  persons  who  pro- 
fess conversion,  and  often  speak  of  their  change  as  remarkable. 
They  are  confident  of  their  own  good  estate,  and  usually  are  dis- 
posed to  be  severe  judges,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  other  pro* 
lessors.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  persons  to  pretend  to  possess 
great  skill  in  revivals,  and  to  think  they  know  precisely  how  to  treat 
such  as  are  awakened;  and,  also,  in  what  language  careless  sinners 
must  be  addressed ;  and  they  will  set  up  their  own  judgment  above 
that  of  ministers  of  learning  and  long  experience,  and  despise  every- 
thing which  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their  own  methods.  I 
would  not  insinuate  that  all  young  men  who  fall  into  mistakes  about 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  revivals  are  destitute  of  true  piety; 
but,  that  some  persons  of  fiery  seal  and  high  pretensions,  are 
deceived,  as  to  their  own  religion,  is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  It 
is  too  often  demonstrated  by  their  apostasy  to  vice,  or  their  fall 
into  soul-destroying  heresy.  But  when  sucn  indubitable  proofs  of 
hypocrisy  are  not  exhibited,  they  often  make  it  sufficiently  evident 
to  a  discerning  eye,  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  foreign  from 
that  of  the  gospel.  They  are  filled  with  spiritual  pride,  and  are 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  boast  of  their  attainments,  and  success  in 
doing  good.  They  are  always  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  there- 
fore unwilling  to  take  advice.  Indeed,  unless  you  yield  to  them  in 
every  thing,  they  will  set  vou  down,  not  only  as  an  enemy  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  cause  of  God.  In  time  past,  Satan  opposed  revi- 
vals by  stirring  up  formalists  and  worldly  professors  to  revile  them; 
but  now  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  ground,  and  to  aim  at  accom- 
plishing the  same  end,  by  sending  into  the  work,  men,  who  by  their 
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pride  and  imprudence)  will  be  sore  to  bring  a  blot  upon  the  whole 
cause* 

Perhaps,  in  the  selection  of  young  men  to  he  educated  for  the 
ministry,  too  much  regard  is  paid  to  forward  zeal,  and  too  little  to 
modesty  and  humility. 

But  1  seem  to  be  digressing  from  the  appropriate  subject  of  my 
letter — I  am  requested  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  hindrances, 
which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  eminent  piety  by 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  This  seems  to  suppose, 
that  they  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them.  I  will,  therefore, 
direct  my  attention  to  this  point.  The  small  progress  made  by 
young  men  in  piety,  during  their  preparatory  course,  is  owing  to 
many  distinct  causes,  a  few  of  which  may  now  be  mentioned. 

1.  They  too  commonly  commence  their  progress  with  a  small 
stock.  Their  piety  is  feeble,  and  even  sickly,  from  the  beginning. 
Much,  we  know,  depends  on  having  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion of  body,  at  our  birth;  but  when,  instead  of  this,  we  come  into 
the  world  diseased,  or  are  crippled,  or  rendered  ricketty  by  bad 
nursing,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  a  firm  and  active  franie, 
when  arrived  at  mature  age.  Somehow  or  other  it  occurs,  that  few 
Christians  at  this  day,  seem  to  have  a  deep  foundation  for  their 
piety.  In  most,  it  seems  to  be  an  obscure  and  feeble  principle, 
struggling  for  mere  existence.  In  listening  to  the  narratives  of 
religious  experience  from  many  candidates  for  the  ministry,  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  want  of  clear  views  and  strong 
faith  in  most  of  them.  I  know,  indeed,  that  a  feeble  infant  may 
become  a  thriving  child,  and  a  vigorous  man ;  but  commonly,  there 
is  a  proportion  between  the  incipient  principle  of  life  and  the 
degree  of  future  progress.  A  large  portion  of  our  most  serious 
young  men  are  perplexed  with  doubts  of  their  own  interest  in  Christ, 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  studies.  To  attain  eminent  piety, 
therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  its  commencetnent, 
and  see  whether  any  thing  can  be  done,  to  radicate  the  principle 
more  deeply,  and  to  obtain  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  faith  from 
the  first  existence  of  spiritual  life. 

2.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  error  in  the  common  mode  of  treating  persons 
under  their  first  serious  impressions  of  religion.  They  are  too 
much  in  public,  too  much  in  society  with  each  other,  too  much 
under  the  direction  and  influence  of  weak,  hot-headed  men,  who 
push  themselves  forward  when  there  is  any  excitement,  from  a  belief 
that  they  can  be  of  great  service.  In  seasons  of  religious  excitement, 
lest  they  should  pass  away  without  effect,  there  is  commonly  a  sud- 
den increase  of  external  means,  an  unprofitable  frequency  of  meet- 
ings, and  all  hands  are  set  to  work  to  brin^  home  the  concerns  of 
eternity  to  the  consciences  and  feelings  oi  the  people.  By  such 
means  an  excited  state  of  feeling  is  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
during  which,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those 
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who  are  merely  affeeted  with  sympathy,  and  those  who  are 
really  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  all  these  come  to 
anxious  meetings,  or  occupy  the  seats  appropriated  to  anxious 
inquirers.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  often,  when  a  large  number 
are  spoken  bf  as  awakened,  a  majority  of  them  are  under  no  special 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  but  experience  the  common  feelings  of  natu- 
ral conscience,  combined  with  lively  sympathy.  But  all  these, 
when  once  numbered  among  the  subjects  of  a  revival,  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  go  forward,  and  do  commonly  enter  into  the  full 
communion  of  the  church.  Henee,  the  sad  declension  and  coldness 
observable  after  revivals. 

But  these  are  things  which  the  wisdom  of  ministers  cannot  effec- 
tually prevent.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  demands  the 
attention  of  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  conducting  revivals :  it  is 
the  practice  of  bringing  those  seriously  impressed,  or  recently  con- 
vertedy  so  much  into  public  notice.  Persons  always  accustomed  to 
go  along  in  obscurity,  are  now  exhibited  to  view,  as  the  subjects  of 
something  remarkable.  The  feelings  of  pride  are  so  natural  to 
every  human  heart,  that  they  will  rise,  whenever  an  occasion  is 
offered.  Young  people  thus  noticed,  feel  a  self-complacency  which 
is  very  repugnant  to  deep  conviction  of  sin.  There  is  an  impor- 
tunate desire  in  awakened  persons  to  be  much  in  social  meetings, 
and  too  little  time  is  left  for  serious  reflection  alone.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  vegetable  world,  if  you  would  promote  the  ger- 
mination of  a  seed,  you  must  cover  it  up  and  let  it  alone;  the  hus- 
bandman who  should  be  for  ever  raking  up  his  seeds  after  they  were 
sown,  to  see  whether  the  work  of  vegetation  was  going  on  well, 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  vigorous  and  fruitful  plants.  The  con- 
clusion which  I  draw  from  these  remarks  is,  that  the  spiritual  health 
and  vigour  of  many  are  injured  by  too  great  officiousness  in  those 
who  attend  on  them  as  ^des;  and  by  injudicious  treatment,  the 
child  of  grace  grows  up  like  a  sickly  plant ;  or  like  a  human  beinff 
who  has  suffered  by  injudicious  nursing,  or  unwholesome  food  and 
air.  Now,  as  many  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry  come  out  of 
revivals  of  religion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  great  care 
be  taken  that  the  work  of  God  be  not  marred,  by  the  interference' 
of  man,  in  its  first  commencement. 

8.  Serious  young  men  are  too  soon  put  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties  in  public,  and  are  often  injudiciously  pressed 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  ministry,  before  a  fair  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  themselves,  or  to  others,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  their  religious  character.  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  young  men  apparently  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  possessing  a  remarkable  gift  of  prayer.  They  soon  found  out 
that  their  prayers  were  admired  and  praised,  and  their  foolish 
hearts  were  puffed  up  with  vanity.  The  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  imposition,  when  youth  in  an  obscure  con- 
dition offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.    The  pros^ 
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pect  of  Tising  from  %  low  mechanic  trade,  to  learning,  eloquence, 
and  respectability,  is  as  powerful  a  bait  as  can  easily  be  presented 
to  the  youthful  mind.  Ambition  may  give  the  first  impulse,  but  it 
will  lead  the  person  to  assume  the  character  which  it  is  judged  will 
best  answer  its  purpose.  And  when  a  young  man  is  once  taken  up 
to  be  educated,  you  cannot  easily  dismiss  him,  unless  he  is  guilty  of 
some  great  delinquency.  You  have  taken  him  from  the  business  to 
which  he  was  brought  up,  and  changed  all  his  prospects,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  drop  him,  without  some  urgent  cause.  The  course 
of  preparatory  studies  is  begun  too  soon  after  conversion,  by  many 
young  men.  They  should  be  left  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  to 
prove  their  sincerity,  and  to  evince  that  their  piety  is  lively  and 
progressive.  During  this  period  they  should  study  their  own  hearts, 
and  read  those  books,  wUch  most  faithfully  describe  the  work  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  and  furnish  the  most  decisive  marks  for  discri- 
minating between  true  and  false  religion. 

4.  The  hindrances  to  piety  in  young  men,  while  engaged  in  clas- 
sical and  scientific  studies,  arise  from  the  books  wUch  they  are 
obliged  to  read,  the  company  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
the  emulation  which  is  excited  by  the  competition  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  heathen  authors,  which  are  read  in  all  our  schools, 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  the  reading  of  them  has 
been  injurious  to  the  morals,  and  to  the  spiritual  health  of  many* 
A  preacher  of  the  gospel  cannot  remain,  and  ought  not  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world,  and  of  the  state  of 
morals  among  the  most  refined  and  civilized  of  the  nations  of  anti'- 
quity;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  method  of  arriving  at 
this  knowledge,  less  exceptionable  than  the  study  of  the  classics^ 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Christian  preceptor.  But  still  it  is  difficult 
for  the  susceptible  minds  of  youth  to  pass  through  this  course  of 
Study  without  sufiering  some  injury.  The  case  is  like  that  of  the 
young  physician,  whose  profession  requires  him  to  come  in  contact 
with  diseased  subjects,  and  even  with  such  as  are  infected  with  con- 
tagion ;  but  he  cannot  avoid  it ;  he  must  run  this  risk ;  and  his 
only  security  is  in  fortifying  his  system  against  these  impressions 
by  strong  antidotes.  And  the  same  must  be  the  plan  of  the 
spiritual  physician:  he  must  endeavour  to  preserve  himself  in  a  high 
state  of  health;  and  must  constantly  have  recourse  to  prayer,' 
watchfulness,  and  the  word  of  God.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that 
much  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  study  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
classics  miffht  be  prevented,  by  a  proper  course  of  teaching.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  plan  of  making  excerpts  of  the  best  parts  of  hea- 
then authors,  or  causing  the  student  to  omit  thoseparts  which  are 
indelicate  or  immoral,  is  of  much  importance.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  if  the  teacher  would  combine  Christian  instruction  and  admo- 
nition, with  every  lesson ;  if  he  would  take  every  occasion  to  point 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  religious  and  moral  systems  of  the  beet 
of  the  heathen:  and  contrast  with  their  loose  morality  and  i^surd 
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theology,  the  pure  and  beantifol  system  of  the  Bible,  these  lessons 
would,  by  contrast,  be  placed  in  a  more  striking  light.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  occasional  weighty  remarks,  out  of 
their  common  place,  and  singly  exhibited,  ouen  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  memory  and  the  conscience,  than  long  and 
laboured  discourses  on  the  same  subject. 

The  hindrance  from  associates  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  is 
often  sensibly  felt;  and  with  some  of  our  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, I  know  that  there  is  so  great  a  conformity  to  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  careless  part  of  the  community,  that  the  nicest  observer 
can  discern  no  difference  between  the  professor  of  religion  and  the 
youth  of  decent  morals ;  except,  when  the  communion  table  is  spread, 
the  one  is  found  seated  among  the  people  of  God,  while  the  other 
stands  aloof.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  need  to  look  after 
your  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  while  within 
the  walls  of  a  college.  If  a  faithful  representation  were  given  of 
many^  during  this  part  of  their  preparatory  course,  those  on  whom 
they  depend  for  aid  would  not  be  likely  to  patronise  them  any 
longer.  As  a  remedy,  some  propose  that  pious  youth  should  be 
educated  in  seminaries  by  themselves:  but,  unless  you  intend  to 
seclude  them  ft'om  intercourse  with  the  world  altogether — ^which 
would  require  them  to  go  out  of  it — ^you  must  accustom  them  to 
withstand  the  temptation  arising  from  the  spirit  and  company  of 
men  of  the  world.  And  if  your  candidate  cannot  resist  the  current 
when  in  the  small  society  of  a  literary  institution,  what  reason  is 
there  to  hope  that  he  will  faithfully  withstand  the  torrent  which 
bears  almost  every  thing  before  it,  in  the  society  of  the  world  ?  The 
way  for  men  to  attain  to  eminence,  is  not  to  remain  ignorant  of  all 
temptation;  but  it  is  to  meet  and  overcome  it.  If  there  were  due 
vigilance  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  who  superintend  their 
concerns,  many  who  are  in  a  course  of  education  for  the  ministry, 
would  never  be  permitted  to  proceed  further  than  their  college  com- 
meneement. 

5.  I  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  too  much  social  inter- 
course is  unfavourable  to  piety ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  elevated  piety  in  theological  seminaries  is, 
Uiat  the  young  men  are  too  much  in  each  other's  company ;  that 
they  are  too  little  alone,  and  have  too  little  provision  made  for 
retirement,  and  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  closet.  Per- 
sons fond  of  conversation,  and  those  who  are  of  an  affectionate  tem- 
per, can  with  difficulty  resist  the  temptation  to  visit  too  often  those 
with  whom  they  are  familiar,  and  to  spend  too  much  time  in  their 
company.  This  habit  steals  away  the  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  study,  and  consequently  interferes  with  the  seasons  appropriated 
to  reflection  and  devotion.  For  this  evil  no  effectual  remedy  can 
be  devised,  as  long  as  a  large  number  of  youn^  men  are  nearly 
secluded  from  other  society,  and  inhabit  one  edifice,  where  a  few 
steps  will  bring  them  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  stadents  continue  in  our  seminaries  for  too 
great  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  Euro- 
pean arrangement  of  extending  vacations  through  the  summer 
months.  During  this  period,  the  students,  instead  of  posting  fro.m 
city  to  city,  and  from  one  anniversary  meeting  to  another,  ought  to 
bury  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  health,  be  surrounded  with  agreeable  scenery,  and  be  much  in 
solitude  and  reflection.  Many  of  our  young  candidates  have  never 
had  a  proper  season  for  deep  and  long  continued  religious  medita- 
tion, since  thev  made  a  profession  of  religion:  and  what  is  rather 
an  unfavourable  symptom,  there  are  among  them  those  who  cannot 
bear  such  a  state  of  seclusion.  Thev  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  society  so  long,  that  they  eigoy  themselves  nowhere  else.  Now, 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  although  these  young  men  may  be  zealous, 
noisy,  and  active  professors,  and  may  take  the  lead  in  revivals,  and 
in  all  benevolent  enterprises,  they  will  be  found,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, to  be  shallow  Christians. 

6.  But  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  no  one  thing  more  hinders 
the  attainment  of  elevated  piety,  in  theological  seminaries,  than  a 
fondness  for  bold  speculation  on  divine  subjects,  connected,  as  it 
sdways  is,  with  kn  ardent  spirit  of  disputation.  And  tins  is  an 
obstacle  difficult  to  be  removed.  All  attempts  to  repress  it  are 
viewed  by  the  parties  to  be  e£R>rts  to  prevent  free  discussion,  and 
the  unbiassed  investigation  of  truth.  In  seminaries,  where  the 
students  are  homogeneous,  and  where  the  same  theories,  nearly,  are 
adopted  by  all,  tlm  evil  is  less  felt;  but  where  students  are  brought 
together  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  bring  with  them 
all  sorts  of  varieties,  which  exist  in  what  is  called  orthodoxy,  there 
will  be  collision,  and  it  is  useful,  if  well  regulated;  but  when  con- 
tention becomes  hot  and  fierce ;  when,  with  the  zeal  for  a  set  of 
opinions  personal  pride  is  enlisted,  the  evils  produced  are  great,  and 
may  afiect  the  peace  of  the  whole  seminary.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  a  spirit  of  bold  speculation  in  theology,  and  a  spirit 
of  disputation,  are  unfriendly  to  progress  in  piety;  so  efiectually  is 
this  the  case,  that  no  student  will  maintain,  that  while  warmly  en* 
gaged  in  either  of  these,  his  soul  has  flourished  in  ^ace.  Composure 
of  mind,  and  freedom  from  the  passions  excited  by  contention,  are 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  pious  affections.  But  the  causes  just 
mentioned  are  apt,  after  a  while,  to  generate  a  secret  skepticism, 
which  is  a  worm' at  the  root  of  piety.  Its  approaches  are  secret  and 
insidious;  and  as  the  man  does  not  yield  to  the  doubts  which  are 
continually  rising  in  his  mind,  he  feels  no  guilt,  and  but  little  alarm ; 
but  if  this  process  goes  on  long,  faith  will  be  more  and  more  debili- 
tated, and  the  soul  will  be  like  a  garden  without  water,  or  a  tree 
whose  leaf  is  withered.  And  here  is  the  real  disease  of  many  min- 
isters of  the  gospel:  the  life  of  piety  has  been  eaten  out  by  skepti- 
cal thoughts,  which,  by  degrees,  brmg  the  soul  into  such  a  diseased 
state,  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  no  religious  duty  with  energy 
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and  profit.  When  the  man  prays,  these  thoughts  meet  hkn,  and  he 
has  to  scatter  them  before  he  can  offer  a  single  petition;  and  while 
he  is  preaching,  or  preparing  to  preach,  his  soul  may  be  paralysed 
with  a  succession  of  skeptical  thoughts. 

It  is  a  real  injury  to  young  men  to  form  their  system  of  theology 
prematurely,  as  is  done  by  many.  Before  they  have  had  time  to 
read  the  Bible  once  through,  many  of  our  speculative  youth  haye 
their  whole  theory  adjusted  and  nrmly  fixed ;  not  that  they  have 
examined  each  opinion  for  themselves  from  a  careful  study  of  th« 
Scriptures,  but  they  have  picked  up  the  notions  of  others,  whoa 
they  admire  or  respect ;  and  what  is  once  received,  and  especially 
what  is  once  contended  for  by  a  young  man,  he  will  hardly  relin- 
quish, however  strong  the  evidence  against  him.  But  when  the 
opinions  adopted  are  erroneous,  the  effect  is  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  piety.  The  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  truth  and  virtue, 
and  betwten  error  and  moral  obliquity,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood; or  at  any  rate  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  most  men« 
I  believe  that  no  error  is  innocent;  and  that  if  we  could  trace  the 
^ects  of  erroneous  opinions  on  the  secret  traits  of  human  charac- 
ter, we  should  find  that  every  shade  of  error  had  a  counterpart  in 
the  moral  feelings. 

7.  The  strained  and  continued  exertion  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties is  unfavourable  to  a  state  of  pious  feeling.  This  is  the  fact 
from  a  law  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may,  if  he  will  attend 
to  it,  observe  in  himself.  While  a  man's  thoughts  are  on  the 
stretch  to  invent  reasons  to  support  his  opinions;  or  when  his 
memory  is  intent  on  the  recollection  of  what  has  been  committed  to 
ft,  the  emotions  corresponding  with  the  subjects  of  our  meditations 
are  always  low.  And  the  case  is  the  same,  when  we  follow  the 
reasonings  of  another  through  an  intricate  subject;  and  it  does  not 
materially  alter  the  case,  that  we  are  studying  theology;  for  the 
mind  may  be  intensely  exercised  about  the  systematic  relations  of 
a  subject,  and  yet  those  qualities,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  produce 
emotion  may  be  entirely  out  of  view.  Moreover,  close  study  of  any 
science  occupies  so  much  of  our  time,  that  no  more  than  small  por- 
tions are  left  for  devotional  exercises ;  and  whenever  we  are  engaged 
in  any  pursuit  which  takes  a  stronger  hold  on  our  thoughts  than 
devotion,  there  is  very  little  gained  by  the  time  actually  employed 
in  this  way;  for  the  thoughts  are  for  ever  wandering  off  to  those 
objects  in  which,  at  the  present,  the  strongest  interest  is  felt.  A 
person  who  is  visited  by  friends  who  have  been  long  absent,  and 
who  are  very  dear  to  him,  will  be  apt  to  have  but  few  of  his  thoughts 
in  his  devotions  on  the  first  day  after  their  arrival. 

Hence  we  find,  that  it  is  a  common  complaint  among  pious  stu- 
dentl  of  theology,  that  their  feelings  are  destroyed  by  their  daily 
studies;  and  we  may  lecture  to  them,  as  much  as  we  will,  about  the 
imprc^riety  of  suffering  it  to  be  so,  the  effect  will  continue  to  be 
felt,  imlesB  one  thing  is  done,  which  ought  always  to  have  been 
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done ;  that  is,  that  we  make  all  other  things  small  in  onr  estimation, 
compared  with  a  devotional  frame  of  spirit.  If  the  chief  object 
aimed  at  in  onr  seminaries  was,  not  the  acqnisition  of  learning,  but 
the  cnltivation  of  piety,  then  the  student  would  not  hurry  over  his 
devotional  exercises  to  get  to  his  lesson ;  nor  would  his  thoughts 
perpetually  wander  from  the  objects  of  devotion  to  some  specula- 
tive subject.  And  nothing  of  valuable  knowledge  would  be  lost  by 
such  a  change.  The  intellect  never  performs  its  part  so  well  and 
so  pleasantly,  as  when  sustained  and  directed  by  a  tide  of  pious 
emotion.  Thoughts  rising  out  of  the  love  of  God,  will  be  more 
pure  and  elevated,  than  those  which  enter  the  mind  through  any 
other  channel.  The  plan  of  study  then,  ought  to  be,  first,  to  get 
the  mind  into  a  proper  state  of  pious  feeling ;  and  until  this  is  done, 
not  to  think  that  the  mere  dry  exercise  of  intellect  is  of  any  red 
value.  If  a  student  is  destitute  of  the  right  frame  of  mind,  he  is 
disqualified  for  the  contemplation  of  truth  to  any  advantage.  He  is 
like  a  sick  man  in  relation  to  labour ;  while  this  unhappy  state  con- 
tinues,  he  is  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  effectually. 

And  what  is  now  proposed  will  be  found  the  only  remedy  to 
counteract  all  the  hindrances  to  piety,  to  which  young  men  are 
liable  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Piety  must  be 
made  every  thing;  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  their 
course.  And  if  our  theological  schools  cannot  be  made  effectual 
nurseries  of  piety,  we  had  better  dissolve  them,  and  dismiss  our 
professors.  If  our  young  men  lose,  instead  of  advancing  in  solid 
piety,  while  in  a  seminary,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  them  individually,  or  in  the  system  of  education.  I  could  easily 
multiply  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  room  enough  has  already  been 
occupied. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

THE   IMPORTANCE    OF   A   THOROUGH    AND   ADEQUATE 
PREPARATORY  STUDY  FOR  THE  HOLY  MINISTRY. 

BY  THZ  KEY.  SAMXTEL  KILLEB,  D.  D. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  importance  of  giving  sound  and  judicious 
advice  to  any  young  man,  just  entering  on  the  career  of  life,  I  can 
scarcely  express  my  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  one  who  under- 
takes the  task.  But,  when  I  contemplate  the  greatly  augmented 
importance  of  giving  a  correct  impulse  to  the  mind  of  a  youth  who  is 
destined  to  be  a  leader  and  guide  of  others,  on  the  most  momentous 
of  all  subjects;  who  is  training  up  to  be  a  "watchman  on  the  walls 
of  Zion ;"  to  be  a  ruler,  teacher,  and  counsellor  in  the  Church  of 
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Ch)d ;  my  mind  is  really  so  impressed  as  to  be  almost  ready  to  sink 
imder  the  weight  of  the  undertaking.  Surely,  he  who  can  venture 
upon  it  without  much  reflection  and  much  prayer ;  without  ponder- 
ing well  every  counsel^  and  looking  to  the  source  of  all  wisdom  for 
continual  guidance,  is  not  yet  prepared  for  his  work.  He  needs  to 
take  another  survey  of  its  magnitude,  its  difficulties,  and  its  never- 
ending  results. 

My  subject  is  the  importarice  of  a  thorough  and  adequate  course 
of  preparatory  study  for  the  holy  ministry. 

It  is  truly  lamentable,  that,  in  a  day  of  so  much  literary  improve- 
ment, when  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  called  educated  men^ 
in  the  community,  is  every  year  increasing;  and  when  all  the 
talents  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  piety,  which  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel can  possibly  bring  to  bear  on  the  duties  of  their  profession  are 
put  in  the  most  solemn  requisition;  I  say,  it  is  tltdy  lamentable  in 
such  a  day  as  this,  that  it  should  be  found  difficult  to  impress  can- 
didates for  the  sacred  office  with  a  just  sense  of  adequate  training  for 
their  ministerial  work.  Yet  such  is,  undeniably,  the  melancholy  fact. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole 
number  content  themselves  with  an^  education  superficial  through- 
out. Their  academic  and  collegiate  courses  are  both,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases,  hurried  over  with  a  haste  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  accurate  and  mature  scholarship.  When  they  come  to  their 
theological  studies,  they  find,  to  their  surprise  and  embarrassment, 
that  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  forward ;  that  the  misera- 
ble scantiness  of  their  literary  and  scientific  acquisitions  really  inter- 
poses a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  advantageous  pro- 
gress ;  and  that  to  some  of  the  richest  stores  of  professional  knowledge 
they  are  altogether  denied  access.  In  these  circumstances,  instead  of 
feeling  impelled  by  the  defects  of  their  academic  course^  to  pursue 
more  at  leisure,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  their  theoloaical  studies^ 
their  decision  is,  in  many  cases,  directly  the  reverse!  They  seem 
to  suppose  that,  as  they  have  not  information  enough  to  enable 
them  to  enter  with  intelligence  on  several  important  departments  of 
theological  study,  they  had  better  omit  them  altogether,  and  ^ 
forth  at  once  into  the  field  of  public  labour.  The  consequence  is, 
they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  unqualified  to  serve  the  Church  as 
writers.  They  must,  of  necessity,  make  inferior  preachers.  If 
they  attempt  to  sit  down  as  stated  pastors^  they  soon  expend  their 
scanty  store  of  knowledge,  and  cease  to  interest  the  people;  and 
even  if  they  go  forth  as  missionaries^  whether  in  the  foreign  or 
domestic  field,  their  capacity  to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  and  to 
extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
abridged  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  their  acquirements. 

I  am  far,  indeed,  from  asserting  that  no  one  ought  ever  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  man;  and  far  less,  that  a  cold  and  heartless  erudition 
will  itself  fit  any  man  to  be  an  acceptable  or  useful  occupant  of  the 
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sacred  office.  All  esperienoe  prores  that  without  decided,  ardent 
piety,  no  one  is  qualified,  either  to  his  own  comfort,  or  to  the  pn>- 
oable  advantage  of  others,  to  minister  in  holy  things.  And  if  a 
man,  in  addition  to  aiLch  piety,  possesses  strong  good  sense,  practical 
wisdom,  aptness  to  teach,  and  exemplary  zeal,  even  though  he 
liave  not  enjoyed  the  plenary  advantage  of  what  may  be  called  a 
liberal  education;  such  a  man  may,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  some  cases^ 
and  with  great  advantage  to  the  Church,  be  introduced  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry.  Men  of  this  class  have  often  been  eminently  useful; 
«nd  it  would  certainly  be  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
regular  study  to  an  extreme,  to  shut  out  such  persons  from  the 
sacred  office.  Still,  in  every  such  case,  the  want  of  adequate  know- 
ledge ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  individual  himself,  and  by  all  his 
friends,  and  wiU  be  regarded  by  both,  if  they  have  good  sense,  as  a 
$eriotu  disadvanXage^  to  which  nothing  short  of  neee^sity  should 
induce  him  to  submit;  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  abridge,  and 
in  all  probability,  very  materially,  the  usefiUness  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  all  his  ministrations. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that,  in  taking  this  course,  and  in 
incurring  these  disadvantages,  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  oftea 
encouraged  by  the  advice  of  those  who  ought  to  give  uiem  better 
counseL  K  it  were  in  all  cases  a  mere  puerile  mistake,  flowing  from 
youthful  impetuosity,  and  want  of  experience,  we  might  look  upon 
it  with  more  indidgence.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Venerable  Presbyteries  either  give  it  their  direct  countenance,  or 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  set  their  faces  with  sufficient  firmness 
against  it.  And  thus  it  happens  every  day,  that  short-sighted  or 
infatuated  young  men,  either  for  want  of  adequate  warning,  or 
setting  the  most  solemn  warning  at  naught;  urged  on,  sometimes 
by  inconsiderate  friends,  and  at  other  tmies  by  their  own  impa- 
tience, ascend  the  pulpit,  and  undertake  to  teach  others,  while  they 
need  to  be  taught  themselves  ^^  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
Ood;"  that,  amidst  all  the  rich  advantages  in  pursuing  theological 
studies  with  which  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  now  surrounded; 
amidst  the  multiplied  facilities  which  Theological  Seminaries,  and 
other  allied  recent  improvements,  oSer  to  tb«  diligent  student  of 
sacred  knowledge,  the  humiliating  fact  will,  I  fear,  be  found  to  be^ 
that  the  mass  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  the  present  day,  are  by 
no  means  better,  if  %o  well  furnished  for  their  work,  as  those  whe 
entered  the  sacred  office  prior  to  the  existence  of  these  facilities.  K 
this  be  so,  the  fact,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  are  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  consideration. 

It  will  be  my  aim,  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
every  reader  tlU  exceeding  great  importance  of  having  the  preparer 
tory  studies  of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  mature  and  adequate* 
And,  although  the  argument  will  be  made  up  of  elements  so  self- 
evident  that  it  seems  difficult  to  make  them  plainer  to  a  thinking 
mind;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  demonstration  itself 
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vnst  ohea  be  repested  before  it  oon  make  m  ifflpresaiony  it  may 
be  usefol  to  repeat  thoughts  which  ought,  long  since,  to  hare  been 
adopted  9A  jhyb  principles^  bj  every  one  claiming  the  least  portion 
of  Christian  intelligence. 

L  The  great  importance  of  careful  and  mature  preparatory  study 
i&  candidates  for  the  nunistry,  appears  from  the  nature  and  impoT'^ 
tanee  of  that  public  service  which  the  sacred  office  demands.  Multi- 
tildes  of  secular  men,  and  too  many  who  are  turning  their  eyes  to. 
the  gospel  ministry,  seem,  indeed,  to  think  that  the  professional 
studies  of  a  minister  may  be  brought  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  imagine  that  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Englislr 
Bible;  of  some  one  systematic  work  on  tlieoloffy;  and  of  some 
respectable  ecclesisstiiMLl  history,  is  qxiite  enou^  to  i»repare  way 
maA  for  the  pulpit  All  tiiat  can  be  said  of  such  persons  is,  that 
they  betray  an  igncurance  as  wonderful  as  it  is  disreputable.  As' 
well  might  a  man  dream  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  physician  by 
the  pems^  of  some  single  popular  work  on  the  healmg  art;  or  a 
lawyer,  by  reading  a  course  of  law  lectures  on  general  principles. 
Surely  such  cdculators  never  penetrated  beyond  the  surface  of  any 
angle  question  in  Biblical  or  theological  inquiry.  What  is  tiMr 
work  which  a  minister  of  tike  gospel  is  called  to  perform  ?  Is  it  not 
to  explain  the  Bible  to  his  fellow^m^?  Is  it  not  to  unfold,  illus- 
trate, defend  and  apply  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  that  Bible  for 
the  benefit  of  M  whom  he  addresses  ?  Is  it  not  to  solve  the  difficul- 
ties which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  to  reconcile  seeming  contradic- 
tions, and  to  unfold  the  riches  of  the  saored  volume  7  Is  it  not  to 
refute  error,  in  all  its  mases;  to  establish  truth,  in  all  its  oxteat;  to- 
convince  gainsayers;  to  instruct  and  relieve  the  perplexed  and 
doubting;  in  a  w<nrd,  to  be  ready  to  meet  all  inquirers,  and  aU 
opposers,  and  to  ^^  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  long  suffer- 
ing  and  doctrine?"  But  is  it  possible,  it  may  be  aebed,  to  perform 
these  duties  with  any  intelligence  wd  success,  without  a  large 
amount  of  various  and  digested  knowledge?  Can  any  man  dis- 
charge them  thoroughly,  or  even  in  any  reputable  degree,  without 
being  familiar  with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture ;  with  Bibli- 
cal Mstory ;  with  Biblical  antiquities;  with  the  general  principles 
and  details  of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation;  without  being 
well  acquainted  with  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  ill  all  their 
diversified  and  interesting  brandies,  including  the  Deistical  contro* 
versy,  the  Unitarian  controversy,  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian 
controversies,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  departments  of  this 
boundless  subject?  Nay,  further;  is  any  man  prepared  to  dis- 
charge these  duties  either  acceptably  to  lus  Master,  to  the  honour 
of  his  office,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers, 
without  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  government  of 
the  Church,  the  structure  and  composition  of  sermons,  the  pastoral 
care,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  which  cannot  be  minutely  spe- 
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cified  ?  Now  when  we  recollect  that  all  these  branches  of  study  are 
indispensable;  that  they  ought  all  to  be  made  objects  of  attention 
by  every  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry ;  that  he  is  really  not  pre* 
pared  even  to  begin  his  work,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  ana  as 
a  professional  counsellor  and  guide  of  immortal  souls,  without  some 
good  acquaintance  with  every  one  of  them;  is  it  possible  for  any 
one  who  knows  what  study  and  knowledge  mean,  to  think  of  gaining 
any  valuable  acquaintance  with  these  various  and  extensive  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  in  less  than  three  or  four  years  of  diluent 
application  ?  It  is  impossible.  They  are  subjects  in  respect  to 
wtuch  no  talents  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  patient  and  pro- 
tracted labour.  Nay,  it  is  evident  that  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  any  one  of  them,  cannot  be  acquired,  by  the  finest 
mind,  without  months  of  devoted  study.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Pelagian  or  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  ask  any  thinking  man 
who  has  the  least  idea  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  importance  of  these 
portions  of  polemic  theology,  how  long  it  will  take  a  student  of  the 
best  powers  so  far  to  master  them,  as  to  be  prepared  to  so  forth  to 
resist  error  in  its  various  artful  mazes,  and  establish  trutn;  and  he 
will  reply  that,  to  gain  and  digest  such  knowledge,  a  number  of 
months,  diligently  employed,  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
each  subject.  Ue,  then,  who  thinks  so  far  to  master  them  aU,  as  to 
be  prepared  to  be  ^^  a  teacher  in  the  house  of  God,"  at  little  expense 
of  time  and  toil,  labours  under  a  delusion  which  would  be  a  proper 
subject  of  ridicule  only,  were  it  not  so  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  most  precious  interests  of  men. 
'  If  there  be,  then,  m  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, it  is  that  of  a  rash,  self-confident  young  man,  who  presses  for- 
word  to  the  awful  station  of  a  spiritud  teacher,  when  he  has  not 
been  taught  himself;  who  is  not  qualified,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  and 
fuard  a  single  point  in  theology;  who,  of  course,  mu9t  be  a  super- 
ficial preacher;  and  who  cannot  fail  of  being  liable  to  all  the  crude 
thinking,  and  the  doctrinal  inconsistencies  and  aberrations,  which  so 
frequently  mark  the  character  of  those  who  thus  prematurely  intrude 
into  the  sacred  office.  How  it  is,  that  young  men,  apparently  con- 
scientious, can  deliberately  consent  to  go  forth  as  public  instructors 
in  the  Church  of  Christ;  to  open  and  apply  the  Scriptures ;  to  meet 
and  confute  the  learned  skeptic ;  to  silence  the  ingenious  caviller, 
not  by  sanctimonious  authority,  but  bv  sound  argument;  to  solve 
delicate  and  momentous  questions  of  casuistry;  to  counsel  the 
anxious,  the  perplexed,  the  tempted,  and  the  doubting;  and  adapt 
themselves  to  all  the  variety  of  characters  and  duties  which  a  large 
congregation  presents,  while  they  are,  comparatively,  children,  both 
in  knowledge  and  experience^  is  indeed  wonderful,  and  as  humilia- 
tingas  it  is  wonderful ! 

When  the  illustrious  Calvin  had  published  the  first  edition  of  his 

Sreat  work  on  the  ^'Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion" — ^when 
osy^h  Scaliger  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  most  learned  man 
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IB  Europe,  sacI  when  he  iru  importuned  and  finally  constrained  to 
Bettle  ae  a  pastor  in  Geneva,  he  was  actoally  on  his  way  to  Stras- 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  further  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  mature  scrip- 
tural knowledge  enough  to  warrant  his  undertaking  the  stated  exer- 
cise of  the  pastoral  office.  What  an  impressive  comment  on  the 
presumptuous  readiness  with  which  too  many  young  men,  in  modem 
times,  venture  on  the  arduous  and  awful  labours  of  the  go^l 
ministry,  with  furniture  so  slender  and  inadequate,  that  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  safe  and- intelligent  teachers  on  almost  any  subject ! 

II.  A  fiourther  and  very  important  argument  in  favour  of  mature 
preparatory  study  is,  that  very  few  who  do  not  lay  a  goodfounda* 
tion  in  the  beginning j  ever  supply  the  deficiency  qfterwarde. 

Many  candidates  for  the  ministry,  no  doubt,  content  themselves 
with  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  a  short  and  very  superficial 
eourse  of  study  at  t!he  outset,  because  they  imagine  they  will  have 
an  ample  opportunity  of  supplying  all  deficiencies  afker  entering  on 
their  official  work.  They  flatter  themselves  that,  after  they  have 
actually  entered  the  field  of  public  labour,  they  will  have,  at  once, 
better  facilities,  and  stronger  excitements  to  study  than  they  now 
enjoy:  and  that,  then,  they  will  make  up,  and  more  than  make  up, 
whatever  may  now  be  wanting.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this 
expectation  generally  proves,  m  fact,  and  inmost  cases  must  prove, 
altogether  delusive.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  may  rely  upon  i^ 
that  if  they  leave  the  Theological  Seminary,  or  their  preparatory 
studies,  wherever  pursued,  with  a  mere  smattering  of  tlieological 
knowledge— with  what  they  know  and  confess  to  be  a  scanty  and 
loadequate  foundation,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  wR  go 
through  life,  and  to  their  graves,  with  very  little  more.  The  super- 
structure concerning  which  they  fondly  anticipate  so  much,  will 
pretty  certainly  be  always  of  the  same  miserable,  scanty,  insufficient 
character  with  the  foundation. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  have  so 
little  thirst  after  knowledge,  so  little  love  of  study,  so  little  energy 
and  dedsbn  of  character,  as  to  content  himself  with  small  and 
superficial  acquirements  in  his  preparatory  course,  when  he  has  so 
fair  an  opportunity,  and  such  powerful  stimulants  to  i^pply  his  mind 
to  the  acquisition  of  necessary  furniture,  will  he  be  likely  to 
undergo  an  essential  revolution  in  this  respect,  immediately  on 
reaching  the  field  of  public  labour  ?  Will  he  be  likely,  at  once,  to 
gain  a  new  spirit,  more  warmly  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  when  both  his  means  and  his  opportunities  for 
attending  to  this  object,  will  be  far  less  favourable  than  before? 
Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  such  an  expectation.  No : 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  he  who,  in  the  ardour  of  youthful 
pursuit,  has  not  a  sufficiently  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  attainment,  and  sufficient  force 
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of  character  to  oyercome  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment,  will  ncTcr  be  likely,  in  after  life,  to  surmonnt  those 
obstructions,  and  make  the  acquisition. 

Besides,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  when  a  youthful  minister  of 
Christ,  at  the  present  day,  goes  forth  to  serve  the  Church — if  he 
have  talents,  and  be  popular — as  each  individual  hopes  will  be  the 
case  concerning  himself;  and  especially  if  he  have  ardent  piety, 
and  a  heart  to  perform  his  work  with  zeal,  he  will  have  so  much  to 
do,  will  be  so  incessantly  called  upon  in  every  direction,  in  a  word, 
will  have  his  heart  and  hands  so  completely  filled  with  public  and 
private  engagements — preaching — visiting  from  house  to  house — 
attending  protracted  and  other  special  meetings  for  promoting  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom — and  all  the  multiplied,  and  almost  countless 
details  of  duty  to  which  the  zealous  minister  of  Christ  is  called  in 
this  day  of  Christian  zeal  and  enterprise,  that,  instead  of  having 
time  to  make  up  for  former  deficiencies  in  study  he  will  scarcely  be 
able,  by  every  efibrt,  to  redeem  time  enough  to  keep  pace,  in  ever 
so  imperfect  a  manner,  with  the  cursory  literature  of  the  day,  and 
to  prepare,  even  hastily  and  superficially,  for  the  pulpit.  And, 
what  is  worthy  of  the  particular  notice  of  such  a  young  man — ^the 
more  ardent  his  piety,  and  the  more  animated,  interesting,  and  pop- 
ular his  preaching — the  more  numerous  will  be  his  calls  to  public 
and  private  service ;  and,  of  course,  the  more  incessant  will  be  his 
interruptions,  and  the  more  di£Scult  he  will  find  it  to  redeem  even  a 
few  hours  in  each  week  for  composed  retirement  and  study.  The 
consequence  is,  that  nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
of  those  who  engage  in  preaching  with  very  slender  furniture,  go 
through  the  whole  of  their  ministerial  life  with  lean,  unfurnished 
minds.  Their  "profiting  does  not  appear  to  all.**  Not  having  the 
habit  of  close  study,  it  is  not  easy  to  begin.  They  hope  for  much, 
and  promise  much  in  the  way  of  future  improvement,  but  never  find 
time  for  it.  Hence,  when  they  enter  the  pulpit,  they  are  neither 
instructive  nor  interesting  as  preachers.  The  small  and  lean  stock 
with  which  they  begin  is  soon  exhausted.  Their  popular  acceptance 
soon  declines  or  ceases.  The  people  are  not  "fed  by  them"  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Congregations  dwindle  away,  and 
sometimes  perish,  under  their  feeble  and  unedifying  ministry. 
Premature  dotage  creeps  on ;  and  >  the  latter  portion  of  their  lives, 

{erhaps,  becomes  rather  a  burden  than  a  blessing  to  the  Church, 
t  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  how  often  this  has  been  the  real  his- 
tory of  ministers  who  entered  the  sacred  office  without  proper  furni- 
ture, and  who,  for  want  of  time  or  inclination  afterwards,  never 
made  up  their  early  deficiency.  Indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  this  must  necessarily  be  the  result  with  regard  to  many. 
For,  let  it  ever  be  remembered — and  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  the  statement  ought  to  fall  with  solemn 
weight — no  minister  ever  yet  kept  together  and  edified  a  congrega- 
tion, for  any  length  of  time,  who  did  not,  as  a  habit,  preach  instruct 
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tively; — ^who  did  not  "feed  the  people"  with  scriptural  knowledge. 
Ev^en  Whitefieldj  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  and  all  the  wonder- 
ful impressiveness  of  his  matchless  eloquence,  could  not  possibly 
have  settled  as  a  stated  pastor,  among  an  intelligent  people,  with 
any  advantage.  Of  this,  he  was  himself  aware,  and  often  confessed 
it  with  sensibility  and  humiliation.  His  early  studies  had  been  hasty 
and  superficial;  and  his  ministerial  life  had  been  one  of  almost 
unequalled  activity.  He  had  little  time  for  study  from  the  day  of 
his  ordination  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  sermons,  though  highly 
eloquent,  bore  the  marks  of  this  fact:  and  when  the  novelty  of  his 
eloquence  had  worn  off  in  a  particular  spot,  his  audiences  became 
gradually  less  crowded,  until  he  was  admonished  to  take  his  leave 
of  them  for  a  time,  and  not  to  return  until  such  an  interval  had 
elapsed  as  that  he  could  again  i^pear  among  them  under  the  advan- 
tage of  a  degree  of  novelty. 

^ut  even  supposing  that  he  who  enters  on  the  holy  ministry  with 
slender  furniture,  should  afterwards  be  determined,  whatever  it  may 
cost  him,  to  make  up  his  deficiencv  by  unwearied  and  extra  efforts. 
Still  his  task  will  be  difficult,  and  his  prospect  gloomy.  He  can 
take  only  one  of  two  courses,  either  of  which  will  probably  be  fatal. 
He  may  attempt,  amidst  all  his  multiplied  and  arduous  labours,  by 
night  studies^  and  by  urging  nature  in  every  way,  beyond  her 
strength — ^to  gain  that  which  he  ought  to  have  acquired  before  he 
entered  the  pulpit.  In  taking  this  course,  he  will,  pretty  certainly, 
destroy  his  health,  and  either  sink  into  a  premature  grave,  or  reduce 
himself,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  a  state  of  languor  and 
protracted  disease,  which  will  render  existence  a  burden,  and  all 
comfortable  and  efficient  discharge  of  duty  impossible.  Or,  the 
delinquent  in  question  may  choose  another  alternative.  He  may, 
after  entering  on  the  ministry,  confine  himself  to  his  study;  neglect- 
ing family  visitation ;  neglecting  family  instruction ;  neglecting  the 
anxious  inquirer;  neglecting  the  sick  and  the  dying;  neglecting  all 
the  calls  of  Christian  enterprise  and  benevolence ;  in  short,  neglect- 
ing, or  slighting  all  pastoral  duties,  excepting  those  of  the  pulpit. 
The  consequences  of  adopting  this  alternative,  may  be  even  still 
more  deplorable  than  in  the  former  case.  While  the  other  course 
would,  probably,  be  fatal  to  his  health,  this  would  be  fatal  to  his 
usefulness,  fatal  to  his  official  character,  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  precious  souls  committed  to  his  charge. 

But  it  will  be  asked — Have  not  individuals  been  frequently 
known,  who  entered  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  with  very  small 
theological  furniture,  but  who,  afterwards,  by  very  extraordinary 
efforts,  became  not  only  respectably,  but  some  of  them  even  richly 
furnished  for  their  work?  I  answer,  such  instances  have  now  and 
then  occurred.  But  they  have  been,  generally,  men  of  peculiar 
intellectual  vigour  and  perseverance ;  of  great  decision  of  charac- 
ter;  and  placed  in  circumstances  which  in  a  great  measure  exempted 
them  from  the  daily  and  hourly  calls  of  pastoral  duty.     They  have 
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almost  always,  too,  been  men  who  had  not  enjo^d  the  adrantage  of 
ample  study"  in  early  life.  Of  one  who  had  enjoyed  this  advantage, 
bat  neglected  it,  and  entered  the  ministry  with  small  furniture,  and 
Babsequently  became  studious  and  learned,  I  never  knew  an 
example;  and  must  entirely  doubt  whether  such  an  example  ever 
oocurred. 

in.  The  great  importance  of  regular  and  mature  training  for  the 
holy  ministry  is  manifest  from  the  peculiar  ^tate  and  wants  <^  our 
country. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
immediate  care  of  theological  seminaries,  have  opportunities  of  per- 
43eiving  and  appreciating  this  consideration,  which  are  in  some  mea- 
sure peculiar  to  themselves.  To  them  applications  for  candidates, 
both  for  pastoral  and  missionary  service,  are  continually  sent,  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  and  population  for  which  the  candidates  are 
needed,  and  of  the  qualifications  deemed  requisite  for  filling  to 
advantage  the  places  specified.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  contents  of  such  communications  as  I  have 
described,  how  frequently,  not  to  say  generally,  they  represent  com- 
petent learning y  as  well  as  talente  Ana  piety ^  as  being  indispensable 
in  the  stations  which  it  is  designed  to  fill.  They  tell  us,  in  so  many 
cases,  that  it  may  be  considered,  without  error,  as  the  general  strain 
of  representation,  even  firom  the  remotest  country  villages,  that  the 
man  who  would  suit,  must  be  a  well-informed  and  instructive 
preacher,  as  well  as  pious,  zealous,  and  prudent.  They  tell  us,  that 
the  specified  settlement,  though  new  and  immature,  contains  a  large 
number  of  acute,  active,  observing  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  mer- 
<}hants,  whose  taste  and  character  demand  intelligent,  as  well  as 
sound  instruction  from  the  sacred  desk.  It  would  be  painful  to  dis- 
close in  how  many  cases  theological  professors  have  been  obliged  to 
reply  to  such  applications,  that,  although  they  were  able  to  name 
a  number  of  candidates  who  were  disengaged,  they  could  not  select 
an  individual  of  the  whole  list  who  could  really  be  said  to  be  adapted 
to  the  place  and  service  described.  Young  men  we  had,  and  in 
some  instances,  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  few  or  none,  unen- 
gaged, fit  to  be  sent  to  such  scenes  of  labour ;  and  so  we  were  obliged 
to  inform  our  importunate  applicants.  The  truth  is,  many  of  the 
principal  people  in  these  remote  districts  desire — and  it  is  surely  a 
reasonable  wish — that  the  ministers  sent  to  them  should  be  qualified 
to  take  the  lead  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  proceed- 
ings, not  merely  of  a  single  church,  but  of  several  neighbouring 
churches,  starting  into  life  and  activity;  to  be  the  counsellors  and 
guides  of  townships,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  counties ;  to  mould 
a  heterogeneous  population  into  a  harmonious  and  comfortable  mass ; 
to  give  advice,  go  forward,  and  command  respect  in  difficult  and 
delicate  cases;  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  sound 
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literature  as  well  as  religtonj  in  the  respeotiye  neighbourhoods  in 
which  ihej  may  be  pla^d.  Indeed,  to  much  of  this  work  ev^j 
minister,  even  every  itinerant  missionary  is  called ;  and  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  importance  that  he  be  able  to  perform  it  with  acceptance  and 
usefulness.  And  that  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  who  is  either 
too  lazy,  or  too  narrow  minded  to  take  the  requisite  pains  to  qualify 
himself  for  these  various  and  m(»nentous  duties,  may  think  lumself 
very  conscientious,  and  may  give  himself  great  credit  for  being 
moderate,  humble,  and  disinterested  in  his  views;  but  he  is  an  infa- 
tuated man.  He  is  not  merely  under  a  mistake ;  he  is  unfaithful 
to  himself,  to  die  Chmrch,  and  to  the  Master  whcHU  he  professes  to 
love. 

Had  I,  therefore,  an  (M>portunity  of  addressing  all  the  theological 
students  in  the  United  States,  I  would  say  to  them — ^Look  abroad, 
beloved  youdi,  upon  this  nation,  in  all  its  settlements,  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  them !  Contemplate  the  number,  the  character,  and 
the  wants  of  our  population.  Behold  the  melancholy  reign  of  igno- 
rance and  vice.  Contemplate  the  learning,  the  boldness,  and  the 
industry  of  heresy  on  evei^  side.  Mark  well  the  prevalence,  the 
unwearied  diligence,  and  tne  eloquence  of  infidelity.  Think  how 
much  digested  knowledge,  as  well  as  able  and  powerful  preaching, 
is  called  for  by  the  shrewd  and  hostile  millions  within  out  widely 
extended  territory.  Advert  for  a  moment  to  the  mighty  influence 
which  the  press  is  destined  to  exert  over  ihis  people,  and  how  deadly 
that  influence  must  be,  if  not  guided  and  sanctified  by  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of  the  interests  of  sound  literature  as  well 
as  o{  piety.  Count  the  number  of  the  youth  who  are  to  be  trained 
up  either  for  usefulness  and  heaven,  or  for  profligacy  and  perdition. 
Ponder  well  the  necessities  of  our  seminaries  of  learning j  if  they  are 
to  be  made  a  blessing,  aiid  not  a  curse.  Look  at  these  things, 
beloved  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  consider  seriously 
what  must  be  the  consequence,  without  a  series  of  miracles,  unless 
the  young  soldiers  now  coming  forward  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
take  care  to  be  adequately  instructed  and  girded  for  the  mighty  war 
before  them;  and  if  your  ^^ spirit  is  not  stirred  within  you''  by  the 
sight,  to  fake  high  aims  in  preparing  for  your  work,  to  aspire  to 
elevated  attainments  in  knowledge  and  in  piety,  you  are  but  ill 
fitted  for  this  age,  or  for  the  office  which  you  seek. 

With  these  impressions,  when  I  see  young  men,  under  the  notion 
of  serving  the  Church,  and  of  supplying  the  urgent  demand  for 
ministers,  prematurely,  and  without  proper  furniture,  pressing  into 
the  pulpit,  instead  of  rejoicing,  I  mourn.  They  may  have  pious 
intentions,  and  may  sincerely  think  they  are  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  Church ;  but  they  are  preparing,  in  all  probabihty,  to  inflict 
upon  it  a  real  injury.  They  may  think  ^Hhe  Lord  hath  need  of 
them."  But  they  are  deceived.  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  order,  and 
not  of  confusion,  in  all  his  churches.  He  has  never  made  mental 
imbecility,  ignorance,  rashness,  and  incompetence,  proper  qualificft- 
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tions  for  doing  his  work.  If  "  the  Lord  had  need  of  them,"  he 
would  not  only  open  the  door  for  their  entrance  into  his  service,  but 
would  also  prepare  them  for  the  service  in  which  they  engaged. 

lY.  The  great  importance  of  mature  study,  and  thorough  training 
for  the  holy  ministry,  is  manifest  from  the  predominant  influence 
which  the  rESSS  exerts^  and  seems  destined  in  a  stiU  higher  degree 
to  exert^  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

No  intelligent  observer  of  the  passing  age,  can  possibly  fail  of 
marking  the  power  of  the  press,  in  reaching,  informing,  and  con- 
trolling the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens.  Never,  since  human  society 
existed,  were  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  in  so  many  diver- 
sified forms,  so  widely  diffused  among  men,  as  at  the  present  time. 
He  who  is  able  to  write  in  a  popular  and  impressive  manner,  can 
now,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  speak,  in  a  short  time,  to 
almost  the  whole  civilized  population  of  the  ^lobe;  instructing  the 
ignorant,  impressing  the  careless,  and  uniting  in  sentiment  and 
action  countless  thousands  whose  faces  he  can  never  see  in  the  flesh, 
and  thousands  who  may  live  Ions  after  he  is  dead.  And  as  the 
facilities  for  extending  this  method  of  communication  are  every  day 
increasing,  so  the  power  of  the  accomplished  writer  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men,  is  becoming  every  day  more  rich,  precious,  and  durable. 
Happy  is  that  man  who  is  qualified  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  send  the  means  of  promoting  sound  principles,  and  holy 
living  through  all  ranks  of  society  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  I 
wished  to  give  such  counsel  to  a  beloved  son,  as  I  should  think 
adapted  to  prepare  him  for  the  very  maximum  of  usefulness  in  the 
Church  of  God,  I  would  certainly  exhort  him,  next  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ardent  piety,  to  labour  to  the  utmost,  and  without  ceasing, 
to  become  one  of  the  most  ready  and  able  writers  in  the  land. 

But  can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the  possession  in  any  good 
degree  of  this  accomplishment,  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
mature  study,  and  of  indefatigable  labour?  ^^  Reading^*  said  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon^  ^^ makes  a  full  man;  conversation  a  ready  man; 
writing  an  exact  man."  Nothing  brings  to  a  more  severe  test  the 
soundness  of  a  man's  original  literary  training,  the  accufacy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  cultivation  of 
his  taste,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  as  a  writer. 
Here,  if  he  be  not  a  real  scholar,  if  his  knowledge  be  not  sound  and 
digested,  his  ideas  distinct  and  clear,  and  his  taste  just,  he  cannot 
possibly  manifest  high  excellence.  Without  these  qualifications,  he 
may  really  be  said  to  labour  under  an  entire  disability  to  do  much 
good  to  his  fellow-men  in  this  way.  And,  of  course,  he  who  volun- 
tarily incurs  this  disability,  may  be  said  voluntarily  to  curtail  his 
own  power  to  serve  his  generation,  and  to  honour  the  best  of  Mas- 
ters. 

Accordingly,  it  is  truly  humiliating  to  observe  how  small  is  the 
number  of  ministers  in  the  United  States,  who  manifest  any  thing 
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like  high  excellence  in  the  great  and  precious  power  of  addressing 
their  fellow-men  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Though  this 
accomplishment  is  so  evidently  one  of  inestimable  importance; 
though  it  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market ;  and  though  there  is 
scarcely  any  way  in  which  a  man  is  so  likely,  on  a  great  scale,  to 
senre  God  and  his  generation;  still,  the  mortifying  fact  is  notorious, 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  this  kind  of  accomplishment;  nay, 
that  many  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  publications  of 
the  periodical  class,  are  almost  obliged  to  stand  still  for  want  of 
writers  of  sufGlcient  excellence  to  sustain  them  with  vigour  and 
spirit.  While  a  large  portion  of  the  periodical  press  is  in  the  hands 
of  infidels  and  errorists,  who  can  command  sufficient  literary  aid 
almost  at  pleasure ;  the  friends  of  Evangelical  religion  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  such  journals  as  their  cause  demands,  in  a 
manner  which  at  all  becomes  their  cause.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
lamentable  deficiency,  how  few  appear  to  be  pursuing  that  course  of 
study,  and  submitting  to  that  patient  and  laborious  culture  of  their 
faculties  which  become  those  who  feel  bound  to  exert  their  utmost 
strength  in  serving  their  Maker  and  their  fellow-men !  Never  was 
there  a  country  in  which  there  were,  at  once,  so  many  opportunities 
and  inducements  to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  by  good  writing  as  in  the  United  States;  audit  maybe 
safely  said,  that  there  is  no  department  of  Christian  effort  more 
likely  to  prove  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  human  race;  and  in 
which  he  who  is  capable  of  excelling  is  presented  with  a  greater 
range  of  usefulness  than  that  which  is  now  under  consideration;  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  so  many,  if  they  do  not  weakly  under- 
value, do  most  criminally  neglect. 

V.  Ample  and  mature  preparatory  study  is  of  exceeding  great 
importance  to  a  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry,  as  a  avistitute  for 
that  experience  which  cannot  be  po88e$$ed  in  the  outlet  of  an  ecclesi' 
attical  course;  and  for  the  general  formation  of  the  character. 

Many  seem  to  imagine  that  the  only  use  of  a  regular  and  com- 
plete coarse  of  preparatory  study  is  the  mere  attainment  of  knoW' 
ledge.  And,  therefore,  when  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  after 
completing  his  academic  career,  is  exhorted  to  spend  three  or  more 
years  in  diligent  theological  study,  it  is  thought,  by  many  serious 
people,  to  be  almost  a  criminal  sacrifice  to  piere  learning.  But 
such  persons  forget  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  character,  are  among  the  most  important  parts' 
of  professional  preparation.  They  forget  that  even  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  facts  and  principles  could  be  crowded  into  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  in  six  months,  or  even  in  six  weeks,  still  one  essential 
object  of  theological  education  would  be  unattained ;  which  is  cast' 
ing  the  whole  man^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  into  the 
proper  mould  for  a  minister  of  religion.  This  includes  the  correc- 
tion of  bad  habits;  the  formation  of  new  and  better  ones;  the  grad- 
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nal  discipline  and  ripening  of  the  intellectual  powers;  mellowingy 
softening,  and  at  the  same  time  invigorating  the  graces  of  the  heart; 
bringing  down  high  thoughts  of  himself;  ascertaining  his  own  defects 
and  foibles;  learning  the  value  of  gravity,  self-command,  prudence, 
and  Christian  dignity;  studying  human  nature  and  the  world;  in 
short,  unlearning  many  things  which  he  had  learned  amiss,  and 
correcting  many  erroneous  views,  and  juvenile  propensities,  which 
nothing  but  time,  and  suitable  associations,  accompanied  with  much 
observation,  watchfulness,  prayer,  and  conflict  can  possibly,  under 
Ood,  enable  him  to  accomplish.  Suppose  a  young  man  to  be  about 
to  engage  in  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
Suppose  him  to  have  lively,  and  vigorous  talents,  and  unfeigned 
piety; — but  at  the  same  time  to  be  rash,  impetuous,  indiscreet, 
Ignorant  of  the  world,  elated  with  ideas  of  his  own  powers  and 
importance,  and  ready  on  all  occasions,  without  conferring  with  age 
or  experience,  to  dash  forward  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
Now,  if  such  a  younz  man  had  read  all  the  books  in  the  world,  and 
heard  and  transcribe!  all  the  learned  lectures  that  ever  were  deliv- 
ered, he  would  still  be  unfit  to  go  forth  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel; 
to  be  a  teacher,  an  example,  and  a  guide  in  the  Ohurch  of  Ood. 
He  needs  the  friendly  hints,  the  fraternal  counsel,  the  faithful 
admonitions  of  those  who  have  lived  longer  than  himself.  He  needs 
to  be  taught  by  experience,  and  sometimes  by  very  painful  experi* 
ence ;  to  be  rebuked,  and  mortified,  and  humbled  again  and  arain, 
before  he  can  be  brought  to  ^Hhink  soberly"  of  himself,  to  feel  his 
own  defects  and  foibles,  to  act  with  a  habitual  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  to  be  ^'swiffe  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.'* 
In  a  word,  he  needs  that  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline, 
which  results  from  being  frequently  brought  into  contact  with 
various  forms  of  Christian  society,  while  he  is  consulting  at  his 
leisure  the  best  books.  It  is  plain  that  all  this  is  not,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  be  acquired  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years.  It  is  usually  a  slow 
process,  and  requires  time  and  patience.  Yet,  with  many,  this  dis- 
cipline is  far  more  needed,  and  far  more  important,  than  mere 
learning.  The  want  of  it  is  their  most  radical  and  prominent  defect ; 
and  will  be  likely,  perhaps,  if  continued,  more  than  any  other,  (next 
to  a  defect  in  piety)  to  mterfere  with  their  acceptance,  their  com* 
fort,  and  their  usefulness,  to  the  end  of  life. 

After  all  the  provision  which  has  been  made  by  our  Church  for  am- 
ple ministerial  training,  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely 
%  more  obvious  and  deplorable  evil  among  her  rising  ministry,  at 
the  present  day,  than  the  slendemess  of  furniture  with  which  many 
go  forth,  united,  as  such  deficiency  is  too  apt  to  be,  with  a  spirit  of 
self-confidence,  rashness,  contempt  for  age  and  exp^enee,  and 
headstrong  obstinacy  in  the  adoption  and  persevering  use  of  new 
modes  of  preaching,  in  propagating  plausible  forms  of  error,  and  in 
denouncing  a  wise  regard  to  ecclesiastical  order  as  pharisaical  for- 
mality.   We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  this  self-sufficient  and 
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turbulent  spirit,  thongli  found  in  too  many  instances,  is  by  no  means 
di  prevident  one  among  the  mass  of  our  candidates.  If  it  were,  the 
prospect  would  be  indeed  gloomy;  or  rather,  there  would  be  no 
rational  hope  for  the  Church  short  of  a  revolution,  which  should  at 
once  connuse  and  purify  it.  Now  against  these  aberrations,  piety 
itself,  even  ardent  piety,  is  not  always  a  sufScient  defence;  for  the 
stronger  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  deeply  conscientious  youth 
of  the  rectitude  of  a  certain  course,  with  the  more  decision  and 
ardour  will  he  pursue  it. 

If  we  would  cure  such  an  one  of  his  errors,  and  reclaim  him  from 
his  wanderings;  we  must  inform  his  mind;  we  must  read  to  him 
the  experience  of  former  ages;   we  must  prevail  upon  him  to  pause, 
to  inquire,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  accumulated  by 
the  Church  from  her  very  mistakes,  convulsions  and  disorders.     In 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  when  pious  young  ministers  have  given 
way  to  extravagance    and  fanaticism;   when   they  have   spurned 
the  counsels  of  age  and  experience,  and  grieved  the  hearts  of  intel- 
ligent and  sober  Christians,  by  patronising  enthusiasm  and  disorder, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  ignorant  and  superficial,  who 
have  pressed  forward  prematurely  into  the  field  of  public  labour; 
who  know  little  of  theology" ;  little  of  the  structure  and  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;   still  less  of  human  nature,  and  the  human 
heart;  and  least  of  all  of  themselves.     This  is  so  generally  the  case, 
that  when  I  hear  of  a  youne  man  who  is  peculiarly  forward  and 
arrogant  in  his  ecclesiastical  spirit;  who  claims  to  be  peculiarly 
skilled  in  originating  and  conducting  Revivals ;  who  sneers  at  the 
counsels  of  wiser  and  better  men  than  himself,  and  denounces  as 
graceless,  or  at  least,  as  cold,  all  who  are  not  willing  at  once  to 
unite  witli  him  in  his  extravagance;   I  take  for  granted,  without 
farther  inquiry,  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  small  information ;  that 
he  has  been  intoxicated  by  the  flattery  of  those  who  were  as  super- 
ficial and  injudicious  as  himself;  that  he  is  a  mass  of  inflated  igno- 
rance, and  spiritual  pride;  find  that  instead  of  being  a  guide,  in 
spiritual  things  peculiarly  well  skilled  and  safe,  as  he  and  his  par- 
tial friends  suppose,  he*  is  peculiarly  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  any  thing 
that  requires  the  exercise  of  genuine  sanctified  wisdom.     I  have 
very  seldom  met  with  a  case  which  formed  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark.   All  the  patrons  of  enthusiasm,  extravagance  and  disorder 
that  I  have  ever  personally  known,  were  either  sciolists  in  know- 
ledge, or  men  of  remarkably  weak  minds,  and,  more  generally,  both 
together.    The  various  practical  inferences,  which  may  legitimately 
be  drawn  from  this  statement,  I  leave  to  others ;  but  the  fact  is,  a 
self-suflScient,  inflated,  thorough-going  advocate  of  fanatical  mea- 
sures of  any  kind,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  mature 
study,  and  a  well  informed  theologian,  I  never  saw,  or  heard  of. 
Hence  I  infer,  that  leisurely  and  careful  study,  setting  out  in 
•  ecclesiastical  life  with  a  solid  mass  of  digested  knowledge,  is  one  of 
19 
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the  best  guards  against  these  deplorable  evils.     This  leads  me  to 
observe, 

"VT.  Finally;  That  the  importance  of  mature  study  and  thorough 
training  for  the  sacred  office,  u  powerfully  and  uniformly  attested 
by  the  history  of  the  Church. 

To  trace  the  leading  facts  on  this  subject,  would  require  a  volume 
instead  of  a  few  pages.  They  all,  however,  when  carefully 
examined,  will  be  found  to  establish  the  general  principle,  that  at 
any  and  every  period,  the  better  informed  the  clergy  were  in  bibli- 
cal and  theological  knowledge,  the  more  exemplary  was  their  sacred 
character,  the  more  pure  and  elevated  their  piety,  and  the  more 
extensive  their  usefulness.  The  most  learned  of  the  Apostles,  we 
know,  was  the  most  eminently  useful  of  the  whole  number.  And 
the  same  general  principle  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  all 
ages.  It  cannot  be.  said,  indeed,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  have 
been  always  and  invariably  useful  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
learning.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  learned  heretics,  and  of 
learned  drones  and  formalists,  have,  no  doubt  disgraced  the  minis- 
terial office ;  and  instead  of  proving  blessings  to  the  Church,  have 
rather  been  perverters  of  the  truth,  and  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel.  But  the  converse^  of  this  statement,  cannot,  assuredly 
be  maintained;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  pastor,  or  mission- 
ary, who  was  remarkably  ignorant,  however  pious,  that  he  was 
extensively  and  permanently  useful.  Such  an  one  may  have  been 
the  means  of  doing  some  little  good,  for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  nar- 
row sphere;  but  extensively  useful  he  never  was.  The  annals  of 
the  Christian  Church  afford  no  such  instance.  The  fact  is,  from  the 
days  of  Paul  to  this  hour,  those  ministers  who,  to  exemplary  piety, 
and  ardent  zeal,  added  sound  and  mature  learning,  have  been  in 
all  ages  and  countries  the  most  eminently  blessed  and  useful  in 
their  generation. 

This  principle  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  lives  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Rejormers.  In  those  holy  men,  who  were  most  eminently 
instrumental  in  stripping  off  the  mask  from  Popery,  in  exposing  the 
erroneous  corruptions  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  holding  forth  the 
"light  of  life"  to  a  dark  world,  we  see  the  value  of  learning  to  the 
gospel  ministry  displayed  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  It  may  be 
maintained,  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  most 
learned  of  their  number,  were  the  most  richly  and  extensively 
useful;  and  that,  humanly  speaking,  had  their  knowledge  been 
less,  the  blessings  which,  under  God,  they  were  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring on  the  Church  and  on  distant  generations  would  have  been 
far  less  rich,  vital  and  permanent  than  they  were.  Nay,  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that,  had  not  the  leading  Reformers  been 
men  amply  furnished  with  human  and  divine  knowledge,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  rendered  those  incalculable  services  to  the  cause 
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of  Christ  wUcli  altered  the  face  of  Christendom;  which  sent  bless- 
ings to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  in  which  we  have  yet  reason  to 
rejoice.  The  accomplishments  of  which  we  speak  were  those  which 
enabled  those  great  and  good  men  to  translate  and  expound  the 
Scriptures ;  to  explain  and  defend  the  precious  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  to  meet  the  learning  of  the  most  corrupt  Romanists  with  still 
Bounder  learning;  to  repel  their  plausible  logic  with  logic  still  more 
legitimate  and  powerful;  to  expose  the  emptiness  of  their  "philo- 
sophy falsely  so  called,"  by  sounder  views  of  genuine  philosophy ; 
to  exhibit  the  real  character  of  the  heresies  and  superstitions  which 
they  opposed,  by  tracing  their  history,  as  well  as  exposing  their 
native  tendency  and  effects;  and  thus  to  command  the  confidence, 
and  guide  the  opinions  of  thousands  who  never  saw  their  faces  in 
the  flesh. 

Even  in  the  case  of  missionaries^  the  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tend has  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  remarkably  illustrated 
and  confirmed.  Whose  labours,  amoug  this  class,  have  been  most 
remarkably  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ?  Undoubtedly, 
those  who,  to  fervent  piety,  united  a  competent  store  of  literature 
and  science,  and  especially  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
and  with  gospel  truth.  K  any  doubt  of  this,  let  them  think  of  the 
labours  and  usefulness  of  such  men  as  and  Miot,  and  Brainerd,  and 
S^anaenberffy  and  Vanderkempy  and  SwartZy  and  Buchanariy  and 
and  martyriy  and  Careyy  and  Ward — not  to  speak  of  a  number 
more  whose  names  will  instantly  occur  to  every  well  informed  rea- 
der; and  then  ask,  whether  it  had  been  possible  for  those  holy  and 
devoted  men  to  accomplish  what  they  did,  if  they  had  been  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  however  ardent  and  devoted  their  Christian  feelings  ? 
The  very  suggestion  is  absurd.  We  might  as  well  expect  men 
according  to  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the  Egyptian  task-mas- 
ters, to  "make  brick  without  straw."  The  most  permanent  and 
truly  valuable  part  of  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  were  precisely  those  which  their  sanctified  learn' 
ing  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  which,  had  they  been  illiterate 
men,  might,  of  course,  have  entirely  failed.  When  we  read  the 
deeply  interesting  memoirs  of  these  men,  and  especially  those  of 
Buchanan  and  Martyny  we  perceive  at  once  that  their  indefatigible 
devotion  to  study  in  the  University,  was  so  far  from  having  been 
lost  upon  them,  even  in  their  missionary  labours,  that  it  all  turned 
to  important  account.  It  served  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  their 
minds ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  easy  and  thorough  acquisition 
of  every  subsequent  attainment ;  and  thus  greatly  to  extend  their 
usefulness.  Neither  of  these  men  could  possibly  have  shone  so 
brightly  in  his  oriental  ministry,  had  it  not  been  for  his  diligent  and 
successful  labours  in  the  University. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  all  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the 
most  useful  divines  and  pastors  of  our  own  country.     It  may  be 
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confidently  asserted,  that  ever  since  erangelical  ofaarches  have  had 
an  existence  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  those  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  whom  fervent  piety,  and  ample  theological  fornitore  were  most 
remarkably  united,  have  been,  invariably,  the  most  eminently  useful. 
They  have  had  a  weight  of  influence  which  no  others  could  acquire. 
They  have  diffused  around  them  a  degree  of  light,  as  well  as 
warmth,  which  less  accomplished  men  could  never  have  imparted. 
And  they  have  been  enabled  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
and  to  correct  prevailing  disorders  and  abuses,  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  them  great  public  benefactors;  but  which,  without  their 
learning,  would  have  been  impracticable,  unless  by  the  intervention 
of  miracle. 

Do  any  ask,  in  what  manner  the  history  of  the  Church  represents 
the  want  of  mature  knowledge  in  ministers  as  having  interfered 
with  their  usefulness  ?  The  answer  is  as  ready  is  it  is  mi^tiform 
and  decisive.  When  minbters  have  had  little  knowledge  themselves, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  impart  much  instruction  to  others. 
They  were  found  unable  to  "  feea  the  people  with  knowledge  and 
with  understanding."  Those  to  whom  they  ministered  soon  dbcov- 
ered  their  ignorance;  felt  that  they  were  not  fed;  became  tired  of 
their  preaching ;  lost  their  respect  for  them ;  neglected  their  minis- 
trations; and,  perhaps,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  house  of  God 
altogether,  and  became  totally  regardless  of  religion.  Thus,  instead 
of  being  a  rich  blessing  to  the  Church  of  God,  such  ministers,  as  was 
remarked  under  a  former  head,  have  frequently  become  a  stumbling 
block,  a  burden,  and  a  curse  to  it.  Nor  does  the  history  of  the 
Church  represent  the  evils  of  the  want  of  suitable  furniture  in  min- 
isters as  having  been  confined  to  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered. 
This  deficiency  has  proved,  in  innumerable  instances,  as  injurious 
to  themselves  as  to  others.  They  have  been  made  the  dupes  and 
tools  of  designing  men,  who  had  more  knowledge,  and  who  wished 
to  render  them  subservient  to  their  sinister  designs.  Or  they  have 
been,  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  entangled  in  the  deplorable  toils 
of  childish  superstition,  or  wild  enthusiasm;  and  thus,  becominff 
^^  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  they  have  contracted  more  euilt,  and 
done  more  injury  to  that  hallowed  cause  which  they  professed  to  serve, 
than  it  was  possible  by  human  arithmetic  to  estimate.  The  truth 
is,  a  man  who  has  but  a  smattering  of  indigested  knowledge,  how- 
ever pious,  mtist  be,  as  all  experience  has  evinced,  not  only  an 
incompetent  guide,  but  also  an  unsafe  one.  In  a  day  of  commotion 
and  trial,  he  knows  not  what  to  do.  He  is  ready  to  adopt  every 
novel  project  which  ignorance,  vanity,  or  a  spirit  of  innovation  may 
propose.  The  results  of  former  experience  and  wisdom  are,  of 
course,  lost  upon  him,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  he  knows 
them  not.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  all  his  movements,  he 
betrays  total  incompetence  to  the  work  which  he  undertakes.  He 
draws  down  upon  himself  the  deep  regrets,  if  not  the  unmingled 
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eontempt  of  the  wise  and  the  good  around  him.  And  the  Chnrch, 
instead  of  haying  reason  to  bless  him,  as  her  leader,  guide,  and 
benefactor,  has  reason  rather  to  weep  orer  his  chstracter  and 
labours,  however  well  intended,  as  really,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
so  much  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  adversary. 

Such,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  testimony  of  unvarnished  history 
on  the  subject  before  us.  It  teaches,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Mnsanc- 
tified  ktwwledge  has  always  been  a  curse  to  the  Church — ^leading  to 
pride,  ambition,  unhallowed  speculation,  heresy,  strife,  and  every 
evil  work.  And  it  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  less  distinct^ 
ness,  that  ignorance  never  was  nor  can  he  sanctified^  that  an  igno- 
rant or  superficially  informed  ministry  never  can  be  either  a  respect* 
able  or  useful  one ;  that  it  must  eitner  sink  down  into  miserable, 
inert,  uninstructive  insignificance  and  unfaithfulness;  or  betray  into 
vanity,  empty  rant,  enthusiasm,  and  endless  disorder.  Nothing 
but  the  union  of  fervent  ^ty  and  sound  learning  can  possibly 
secure  to  any  Christian  ministry,  for  any  length  of  time  together, 
the  precious  results  of  true  respectability  and  genuine  evangelical 
usefulness. 

Seeing  that  the  voice  of  all  history  is  so  unequivocal,  loud,  and 
solemn  on  this  subject,  it  has  often  filled  me  with  the  deepest  aston- 
ishment that  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  have  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  that  history,  should  yet  be  so  slow  to  learn  its  plain  and 
conclusive  lessons.  Buch,  however,  is  the  demented  course  of  many  I 
They  are  so  infatuated  as  to  pass  hastily  and  slightly  over  all  their 
academical  and  collegiate  studies,  and  yet  hope  to  have  well  disci- 
plined and  cultivateaminds.  They  are  so  much  in  haste  to  get  into 
the  field  of  active  labour,  that  they  will  not  take  the  time  or  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted,  even  tolerably,  with  the  origi* 
nal  languages  of  Scripture;  and  vet  are  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  to  be  sound,  intelligent,  and  able  expositors  of  the  word  of 
God.  They  spurn  at  the  labours  of  studying  didactic  and  polemio 
theology^  in  a  systematic  manner,  comparing  system  with  system ; 
and  yet  irrationally  dream  that  they  shall  be  able,  by  and  by,  to 
''bring  out  of  their  treasare  things  new  and  old." 

They  imagine  that  their  little,  stinted,  indigested,  miserable  pit* 
tance  of  acquirement  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  upon  while  they  hve, 
without  any  adc^tion.  Surely  such  youth  set  at  defiance  all  reason^ 
and  all  experience.  When  our  Theological  Seminaries  were  first 
established,  the  friends  of  a  well  qualified  ministry  were  sanguine 
in  their  expectations,  that  theological  education  would  rapidly  rise 
to  a  high  standard.  It  never  entered  into  their  minds,  that  when 
such  ample  and  favourable  opportunities  of  mature  study  were  pro- 
vided, any  would  be  insane  enough  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provision.  But,  alas !  how  grievously,  not  only  in  many  instances, 
but  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  have  such  expectations  been 
disappointed !    How  difficult  is  it,  after  all,  to  persuade  the  larger 
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portion  of  onr  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  ample  furniture  in  those  who  bear  the  sacred  office ! 
They  read  in  every  history  of  the  Christian  Church  which  they 
open,  the  deplorable  consequences  of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
in  the  Gospel  ministry.  They  cannot  open  their  eyes  on  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  of  the  present  day,  without  seeing  the  most 
humiliating  effects  arising  from  the  want  of  suitable  training  in 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  be  "watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion." 
They  cannot  help  seeing,  if  they  look  at  all,  that  the  minister  who 
has  but  small  knowledge,  with  few  exceptions,  must  content  himself 
with  small  usefulness.  They  ought  to  know,  too,  that  the  state  of 
society  in  our  country,  as  it  advances  in  refinement  and  intelligence, 
is,  every  year,  calling  for  more  ample  furniture  in  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office.  They  ought,  further,  to  remember  that  Christian 
ministers  of  the  present  day  are  called  upon  more  loudly  than  ever 
before,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  with  their  pens,  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  lecture  room,  and  in  the  pastoral  visit.  And  they 
ought  to  consider  that  they  have  opportunities  of  enlightening  and 
influencing  the  public  mind  presented  to  them,  such  as  no  former 
generation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  ever  enjoyed.  They  are, 
also,  frequently  and  faithfully  warned  of  the  danger  of  immature 
study  and  superficial  knowledge,  and  entreated  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  placed  within  their  reach  for  preparing  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  to  serve  the  church  and  their  generation.  But 
with  respect  to  many — alas !  too  many — all  is  in  vain.  Only  a 
lamentably  small  portion  can  be  prevailed  upon,  with  all  these  con- 
siderations in  view,  to  pursue  the  full  course  of  study  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  has  prescribed.  And  even  some  who  do  con- 
sent, and  profess,  nominally,  to  go  through  that  course,  engage  in 
study,  for  the  most  part,  with  so  little  zeal,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  diverted  from  their  studies  by  so  many  distracting  avocations, 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nominal  time  of  study,  is  really,  and 
in  good  earnest,  devoted  to  its  professed  object. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  various  pleas  by  which  those  who  act 
thus,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  light  of  experience,  attempt  to 
justify  their  blind  and  infatuated  conduct.  They  plead — ^the  urgent 
need  of  ministers ;  the  solicitations  of  their  friends ;  their  earnest 
desire  to  be  in  the  field  of  labour;  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  means  of  support  in  pursuing  the  usual  course ; — all 
these  they  plead  with  confidence  and  zeal.  But  such  pleas  are  all 
delusive  and  vain.  Those  who  offer  them  forget  that  it  is  no  real 
blessing  to  the  church  to  multiply  ignorant  and  incompetent  minis- 
ters, but  rather  a  curse;  that,  of  course,  if  the  call  for  more 
labourers  were  a  hundred-fold  more  loud  and  importunate  than  it 
is,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  the  church,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, to  go  forth  unfurnished  "novices."  They  forget  that  they 
have  but  one  life  to  live,  and  that,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  launch 
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forth  unprepared,  they  may,  and  probahly  will,  never  be  able  to  re- 
pair the  mischief  of  this  one  premature  step.  0,  when  will  those 
beloved  sons  of  the  church,  who  have  '^  a  price  put  into  their  hands 
to  get  wisdom,"  learn  to  value  it  correctly,  and  to  improve  it  faith- 
fully ?  I  can  only  say,  with  respect  to  those  who  act  otherwise, 
that,  if  they  ever  come  to  their  senses,  they  will  be  ready,  like  Peter j 
to  "  go  out  and  weep  bitterly." 

When  candidates  for  the  ministry  have  completed  their  college 
career,  and  commence  their  theological  studies,  it  is  often  too  late 
to  address  them  effectually  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Their  whole 
elementary  course,  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  has  been  so  mise- 
rably superficial  and  inaccurate,  that,  unless  they  go  back  and  begin 
anew  J  they  never  can  proceed  in  their  theological  course  with  any 
tolerable  advantage.  Young  men,  therefore,  who  have  the  ministry 
in  view,  ought  to  commence  their  elementary  studies  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  every  part  of  theu  foundation  being 
laid  in  the  most  careful  and  eolid  manner.  From  the  moment  thej 
take  the  Latin  grammar  in  hand,  they  ought  to  be  entreated  not  to 
elight  any  part  of  their  work ;  and  to  make  a  point,  whatever  it  may 
cost  them,  of  being  exact  and  thorough  in  every  thing.     This  may 

S've  more  trouble  in  the  outset,  but  it  will  %ave  trouble  in  the  end. 
e  who  begins  well,  will  proceed  afterwards  with  more  ease,  more 
celerity,  and  more  profit;  whereas,  he  whose  studies  in  classic  lite- 
rature and  in  the  sciences  are  lame  and  crude,  may  rely  on  it  that 
he  will  be  like  a  man  with  weights  tied  to  his  feet,  which  urill,  neces- 
sarily, impede  his  progress  in  every  subsequent  part  of  his  journey. 
0,  that  candidates  for  the  ministiy  could  be  persuaded  to  feel  that 
this  is  not «  subject  concerning  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  "  con- 
fer with  flesh  and  blood ;"  but  that  they  are  as  much  b6und  to  pre- 
pare themselves  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  serve  their  Master  in 
heaven,  as  they  are  to  pray,  to  study  his  word,  or  to  believe  in  his 
name.  And  if  any  young  man,  after  having  the  subject  properly 
set  before  him,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  through  a  regular 
and  full  course  of  study,  both  classical  and  theological,  I,  for  one, 
am  prepared  to  say  that,  from  the  moment  this  disposition  is  disco- 
vered, our  Church  ought  to  decline  sustaining  fdm.  The  pious 
youn^  man  who  has  gotten  it  into  his  head  that  zeal,  without  solid 
Knowledge  will  answer  for  a  minister  of  the  Qospel,  ought  at  once 
to  be  told,  that  he  will  be  much  more  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of 
true  religion  as  an  industrious  mechanic,  or  in  some  other  secular 
employment,  than  as  '^  an  ambassador  of  Christ." 
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ARTICLE  XV. 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 

BT  B.  B.  XOWABDfl^  D.  D. 

[The  following  article  ii  from  the  pen  of  the  able  coadjutor  of  CorneUm  in  carrying 
forward  the  operations  of  the  American  Edacation  Society,  and  in  conducting  its  invalu- 
able periodical.  Our  Presbyterian  readers  will  recognise  the  nomenclature  of  Voluntary 
Societies.  This  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  alter.  A  few  paragraphs  have  been 
omitted,  which  were  not  essential  to  the  argument.  The  article  is  extracted  from  the 
<«  Biblical  Repository"  of  1842.] 

L  Wb  shall  first  attempt  a  brief  answer  to  the  question,  What 
are  some  of  the  causes  why  Education  Societies  are  not  favoured 
with  their  appropriate  share  of  encouragement. 

1.  There  is  an  unfortunate  association  with  the  word  henefietary. 
It  has  come  to  mean,  one  who  receives  a  favour,  but  renders  no  equiva- 
lent; one  who  lives  on  the  bounty  of  others,  but  makes  no  return. 
But  is  hi»  case  so  peculiar?  Must  h$  be  marked  as  the  only  one 
in  whom  an  extraordinary  degree  of  thankfulness  is  becoming  i  Is 
the  term  beneficiary  applicable  to  him  only?  Not  by  any  means. 
The  nine  hundred  students  who  have  been  educated  in  the  oldest 
theological  institution  of  our  country  are  one  and  all  charity  stu- 
dents. A  large  part  of  their  theological  education  has  been  furnish- 
ed to  them  gratuitously.  They  are  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the 
rich  and  honoured  dead.  Ana  not  they  alone.  Every  teacher  in 
that  seminary  is  a  beneficiary.  He  is  living  on  charitable  funds. 
He  is  as  strictly  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  others  as  either  of 
his  pupils  is.  And  not  he  only.  The  founders  of  the  institution 
were  beneficiaries.  Their  ability  to  acquire  and  preserve  their 
property  was  owing  to  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  What  would 
their  ships  and  warehouses  have  been  worth,  if  they  had  not  been 
defended  by  that  public  sentiment  which  is  created  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel?  Worth  just  as  much  as  they  woidd  have  been 
in  the  ports  of  the  Barbar^  coast.  These  men,  therefore,  were 
beneficiaries  to  the  very  individuals  whom  they  helped  to  educate. 
In  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view,  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  was  the  cheapest  mode  which 
they  could  adopt  to  render  their  own  lives  happy,  and  their  proper- 
ty safe.  Why  then  should  one  assisted  by  the  Education  Society 
be  regarded  as  under  extraordinary  obligations  to  be  grateful  to  his 

Matrons  ?  Because,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  is  aided, 
'he  funds  for  his  support  were  gathered  from  the  ehurehee. 
They  were  hard-earned.  They  were  made  up  of  the  widow's  mite 
and  the  poor  servant  girl's  wages.  Uncommon  responsibilities  are 
resting  upon  him  who  is  thus  sustained.  But  are  not  all  professing 
Christians  alike  bound  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  men?     Must 
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you  give  yourself  to  an  arduous  work  in  some  sickly  region  of  the 
vest,  or  under  an  equatorial  sun,  and  must  I,  remaining  at  home,  do 
nothing  in  contributing  to  your  support,  or  in  preparing  you  to 
labour?  Is  it  charity  in  me  so  to  do?  I  am  giving  a  little  portion 
of  my  property  to  assist  in  your  education ;  while  you  give  yourself 
to  a  fife  of  toil  of  which  I  know  nothing.  No !  you  are  the  bene- 
factor; I  am  the  beneficiary.  You  are  performing  a  part  of  the 
labour  which  belongs  to  me.  We  are  both  under  equal  obligations 
to  our  gracious  Saviour,  but  you  are  willing  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  if  I  will  contribute  a  little  to  help  your  outfit. 
A  poor  widow  gives  her  mite  to  assist  the  son  of  another  poor 
widow  in  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  The  first  gives 
her  money,  but  retains  her  son  to  be  the  prop  of  her  declining 
years ;  the  latter  gives  no  money,  but  parts  with  her  only  son,  and 
that  son  is  a  missionary,  and  goes  out,  perhaps,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  cannibals  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Which  of  those  two  young  men 
is  a  beneficiary  ?  Which  of  those  two  widows  makes  sacrifices  for 
Christ?  You  have  a  son  who  is  well  qualified  to  be  a  missionary; 
but  you  think  that  he  has  learning  and  accomplishments  which 
peculiarly  fit  him  to  labour  in  some  honourable  station  at  home. 
You  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  for  ever.  But  are 
not  you  and  your  son  specially  called  upon  to  help  that  indigent 
youth  who  longs  to  carry  the  name  of  his  Saviour  to  some  distant 
region  of  the  earth,  if  he  can  only  have  the  adequate  intellectual 
and  spiritual  preparation  ? .  Ought  you  to  hesitate  in  aiding  him  for 
this  enterprise?  And  after  the  utmost  which  you  have  done  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  which  is  the  beneficiary — you,  who  dwell  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family,  encircled  with  literary  and  religious  privileges 
more  than  you  can  name,  or  he,  who  has  hazarded  his  life  on  the 
high  places  of  the  field? 

A  small  number  of  men  in  our  country  receive  an  annual  pension 
of  eighty  or  ninety  dollars.  But  who  are  the  beneficiaries?  Those 
who  pay  these  pensions,  or  the  scarred  and  maimed  veterans,  the 
venerable  relics  of  half  a  hundred  battle  fields,  who  sowed  in  blood 
the  ample  harvests  which  we  are  now  reaping  ?  Who  is  the  bene- 
ficiary; he  who  gives  fifty  cents  a  year  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
treasiiry,  or  he  whose  life-bood  is  burnt  up  under  the  blazing  sun  of 
tropics,  or  who  encounters  jrlife  of  great  self-denial  in  the  unbro- 
ken forests  of  the  West? 

By  these  remarks  we  would  not  imply  that  gratitude  is  not 
becoming  in  one  who  is  assisted  in  his  education  for  the  ministry. 
In  proportion  as  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  looking 
forward,  he  will  be  free  from  all  assumption,  from  all  airs  of  self- 
importance,  from  all  disposition  to  claim  anything  from  his  fellow 
Ohristians.  At  the  same  time  there  ought  to  be,  as  the  apostle 
gays,  an  equality.  One  man  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  labours  of 
every  body  else,  and  to  wear  an  opprobrious  epithet  in  addition.  If 
it  is  his  duty  to  spend  his  life  among  the  heathen,  then  it  is  the 
20 
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duty  of  the  charches  to  help  him  to  get  ready  to  go.  They  are  not 
80  much  conferring  a  favour  on  him,  aa  clearing  their  own  skirts 
from  the  blood  of  the  perishing  pagan.  It  is  not  charity  which 
they  are  exhibiting,  it  is  obligation  which  not  one  of  them  can 
guiltlessly  shake  off.  He  is  indeed  bound  to  be  humble,  grateful, 
prudent — but  chiefly  from  his  relations  to  his.  Sayiour.  He  is  not 
authorised  to  take  any  course  which  will  diminish  in  his  bosom  that 
sense  of  manly  self-respect  without  which  a  minister  or  missionary 
is  worth  but  little. 

2.  Another  di£Sculty  arises  from  inadequate  views  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  protracted  course  of  education.  The  subject  is  not  easily 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  many.  It  does  not  touch  so  many 
chords  of  sympathy  in  the  human  bosom  as  most  other  charitable 
objects  do.  It  has  but  few  tales  of  suffering  to  narrate  which  find  a 
responsive  echo  in  a  thousand  hearts.  It  has  no  direct  relations 
either  to  the  wants  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul.  It  is  based  on  some* 
thing  less  tangible,  which  has  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the 
common  apprehension.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  those 
who  aspire  to  be  teachers  in  religion,  must  be  men  of  patient  reflec- 
tion, of  deliberate  purpose,  whose  understanding  is  practised  to 
discern  good  and  evU,  who  possess  that  combined  sound  judgment 
and  learning  which  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  books  and  of  men ; 
who  can  stand  up  before  others  with  something  of  that  authority 
which  good  sense,  correct  taste,  a  disciplined  understanding  and 
unaffected  piety  never  fail  to  command.  These  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, are  the  result  of  time,  of  long  and  careful  attentioui  of  habits 
of  exact  study,  and  of  years  of  assiduous  application  to  the  Father 
of  Spirits,  who  endows  with  a  portion  of  his  own  wisdom  him,  and 
him  only,  who  both  hopes  and  quietly  waits  'for  the  blessing. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  these  things  obvious  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  to  make  them  enter  into  and  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent convictions  of  the  mass  of  Christians.  They  can  see  the  value 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  Saint's  Rest,  or  of  the 
erection  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  or  that  a  foreign  missionary  must 
have  his  daily  bread ;  but  they  cannot  exactly  see  the  importance 
of  spending  ten  of  the  best  years  of  one's  life  in  the  schools,  or  what 
bearing  it  has  upon  the  work  of  going  out  and  telling  men  the  sim- 
ple story  of  the  cross.  ♦ 

It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  in  part,  that  the  Society  has  laboured 
under  difficulty  from  its  foundation.  Its  aim  is  too  intellectual,  too 
far  removed  from  the  general  sympathy.  The  time  is  too  long 
between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest. 
Immediate,  palpable  result  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  precept  of 
the  Scripture  is  reversed,  and  men  choose  to  walk  by  sense,  not  by 
faith.  The  acquisition  of  ministerial  education  has  too  much  to  do 
with  the  future  and  the  invisible,  to  insure  a  wide-spread  and  con- 
tinued popularity. 

8.  Some  prejudice  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the 
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Edncfttion  Society  appears  to  be  exalting  the  claims  and  mnltipljing 
the  numbers  of  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Why  this  incessant 
magnifying  of  a  single  class  of  men  ?  Why  this  nnintermitted  pro- 
trusion of  the  importance  of  the  clerical  function  ?  Why  must  all 
other  orders  of  society  be,  impliedly  at  least,  dishonoured  by  ringing 
perpetual  changes  upon  the  dignity  of  the  minbterial  ofiSce,  which 
is  held,  at  the  best,  but  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Must  our  eleven  sheaves  fall  down  and  do  obeisance  to 
this  solitary  bundle  of  grain? 

Complaints  like  these  may  not  often  take  the  form  of  words,  but 
that  they  are  felt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  separation  of  society 
into  distinct  orders  does  not  accord  with  some  tendencies  of  the 
age.  Resistance  to  it  appears  to  be  the  nght  and  duty  of  all  who 
would  aspire  to  the  claim  of  freemen.  Those  who  have  not  ad- 
vanced thus  far  in  opposition  to  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
experience  some  hesitation,  or,  at  least,  do  not  give  their  cordial 
support  to  an  institution  that  seems  designed  to  augment  the  facti- 
tious distinctions  of  society. 

A  sufficient  reply  to  objections  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  appointment,  unequivocally 
and  decisively,  for  all  such  as  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; that  without  its  active  agency  no  other  ereat  interest  of 
society  is  safe  or  can  prosper ;  and  that,  if  it  is  indispensable  for 
one  community,  it  is  equally  so  for  idl  communities.  Thus  the 
question  of  its  increase  is  the  same  as  the  question,  whether  there 
snail  be  any  ministry  at  all.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that 
this  profession  stands  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others  in  its  renun- 
ciation of  earthly  objects  at  the  outset.  It  seeks  yoUy  not  t/ours. 
It  therefore  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  interest.  Its 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  the  servant  of  all  for  the  good 
of  all.  It  is  the  friend  of  all  alike.  It  ought  therefore  to  excite 
no  suspicions,  when  in  reality  it  affords  the  main  safeguard  for  the 
most  precious  interests  of  man.  The  question  of  its  increase  is  the 
question  whether  civilization,  literature,  national  prosperity,  shall 
advance,  as  truly  as  it  is  whether  Christianity  shall  make  any  fur* 
ther  progress. 

4.  Another,  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Society  has  laboured,  is  the  alleged  failure,  intellectual  or  moral, 
of  many  who  have  been  aided.  The  Society  has  been  charged  with 
an  indiscriminate  distribution  of  its  funds.  The  worthy  and  the 
unworthy  have  alike  shared  its  bounties.  Deeply  seated  prejudices 
have  been  fostered  in  many  communities,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the 
delinquencies  of  those  who  were  living  on  sacred  funds. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  have  been  disappointed  hopes ;  fond 
expectations  have  been  blasted.  In  other  words,  imperfection  has 
characterized  this  department  of  labour  as  it  has  every  other. 
Directors  and  Committees  are  not  endued  with  the  skill  to  divine* 
They  lay  no  claim  to  the  apostolic  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits.    They 
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know  that  to  judge  of  human  character  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  tardy 
growth  and  late  development.  The  promises  of  spring  are  no  cer- 
tain index  of  the  harvests  of  summer.  Brilliant  precocity  not 
unfrequently  sinks  into  a  dull  and  stationary  middle  age.  Not  a 
few  men  who  have  honoured  the  ministerial  office  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  thrust  back  to  their  old  calling,  if  those  summary  rules 
had  been  applied  which  some  men  would  advocate. 

A  distinguished  individual  connected  with  Yale  College  remarked 
in  a  public  meeting,  that  in  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
patronage  of  the  Society,  it  was  almost  decided  that  his  talents 
would  not  justify  his  reception.  He  was,  however,  received,  and  he 
has  since  been  particularly  instrumental  in  reducing  a  chaotic  pagan 
dialect  into  a  regular  written  form,  and  in  translating  into  it  the 
whole  of  the  Bible.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  early 
history  of  one  whose  course  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  been  so 
much  like  that  of  his  Lord  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  His  prayers 
would  have  been  early  stopped  by  our  ardent  judges  of  character. 
One  of  his  fellow  labourers  gave  no  indications  in  his  collegiate  life 
of  the  eminence  which  he  has  since  reached. 

By  the  citing  of  these  instances  it  is  not  intended  to  justify  any 
negligence,  any  want  of  discriminating  attention,  any  failure  to 
adhere  to  strict  rules  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  the  funds 
in  question.  But  the  longer  one  lives,  and  the  more  he  has  to  do 
with  forming  an  opinion  of  human  character,  especially  in  the 
young,  the  more  necessity  he  will  see  for  caution,  for  patience,  for 
Kind  indulgence.  It  is  the  superficial  j\idge  only  who  is  forward  to 
form  and  pronounce  a  decision. 

The  sweeping  condemnation  which  is  often  made  on  this  point,  is 
totally  unauthorized.  Were  there  space,  it  could  be  set  aside  by  a 
minute  specification  of  facts,  beginning  at  any  point  almost  on  the 
on  the  globe,  and  stopping  at  nearly  every  Protestant  missionary 
station  from  Lake  Superior  to  Canton.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  those  who  have  been  aided  by  Education  Societies  have  been 
volunteers  when  any  deadly  breach  was  to  be  entered,  when  any 
exposed  bastion  was  to  be  stormed,  when  the  drum  was  beating  for 
a  forlorn  hope.  If  others  have  shrunk  from  the  perilous  field,  these 
have  not;  if  others  were  ready  to  nestle  down  in  the  pleasant 
parishes  of  New  England,  these  were  not  overforward  to  do  so.  The 
strongest  statements  on  this  point  will  be  borne  out,  if  any  one  will 
take  the  list  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Societies,  and  mark 
those  who  have  preached  Christ  in  the  regions  beyond^  where  he  had 
not  been  named. 

n.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  the  question — Is  there  now,  and 
is  there  likely  to  be,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  our  country  ? 

It  has  been  strenuously  argued  that  the  supply  of  preachers  will 
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keep  pace  with  the  demand ;  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
without  any  extraordinary  effort,  the  number  of  those  who  enter 
upon  this  work  will  correspond  to  the  requisition  which  is  made  for 
their  services.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  principle  of  Political  Econo- 
my. If,  from  any  cause,  the  demand  for  a  commodity  exceeds  the 
supply,  there  being  more  who  wish  to  obtain  it  than  can  be  supplied 
with  it,  there  is  produced  an  active  competition  among  purchasers, 
and  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  producers.  This 
reasoning  is  doubtless  correct  in  most  departments  of  labour,  manual, 
political,  or  literary.  If  there  should  be  a  great  demand  for  school- 
teachers, there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  compensation  offered, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  would  seek 
this  employment. 

But  in  respect  to  the  religious  interests  of  men,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  want  of  religious  institutions  exists  where  it  is  not 
felt.  The  need  is  urgent  when  the  insensibility  to  it  is  profound. 
Men  are  overtaken  with  a  fatal  malady,  but  they  are  utterly  averse 
to  the  remedy.  This  very  apathy  is  the  strongest  reason  why  the 
antidote  should  be  applied.  In  this  case  we  are  not  to  wait  for  a 
demand.  We  are  to  go  and  create  it.  We  are  to  tell  men  that 
they  are  in  a  starving  condition.  We  are  to  make  them  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  We  cannot  afford,  and  they 
cannot  afford,  to  wait  till  there  is  a  voluntary  application  for  relief. 
Ere  that,  they  may  be  beyond  redemption. 

Besides,  in  our  country,  it  is  happily  understood,  that  none  are  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  except  those  who  have 
felt  its  saving  efficacy.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  educated  men 
who  assume  the  sacred  profession  becomes  extremely  limited.  It  is 
not  a  third,  nor  even  a  fourth  part  of  those  who  graduate  at  our 
colleges.  For  a  work  so  thoroughly  spiritual,  as  is  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  most  students  feel  little  inclination.  And  the  num- 
ber is  still  further  diminished  by  the  constant  self-denial  incident  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  have  no  sinecures,  no  chapels  of 
ease,  no  dainty  pluralities,  no  cathedral  stalls,  no  alluring  college 
fellowships.  There  is  little  leisure  for  literary  studies,  for  pleasant 
literary  companionship.  Every  thing  must  bear  upon  one  object — 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Every  book  that  is  read,  almost,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  construction  or  illustration  of  a  sermon. 

The  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  can  be  but  a  feeble  mo- 
tive. Ministerial  parity  is  the  doctrine  of  seven-eighths  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Pecuniary  motives  are  equally  uninviting.  Probably  the  annual 
average  compensation  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  through- 
out the  United  States,  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  if  it 
does  not  fall  short  of  that  sum.  It  is  generally  understood  that  a 
minister  who  is  governed  by  such  considerations  ought  to  vacate  his 
office. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  Political  Economy 
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can  here  find  no  place:  The  radical  aversion  of  men  to  the  Gospel 
shuts  oat  that  principle  as  inapplicable. 

But  the  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  present  and  prospective,  may  be  directly  argued  from  vari- 
ous considerations. 

In  providing  the  means  of  grace,  we  are  to  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  the  great  number  of  sects.  A  town  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants  must  be  sub-divided  into  ten  or  a  dozen  parishes.  '  Two 
or  three  hundred  individuals  must  set  up  their  ecclesiastical  banners, 
and  lead  a  languishing  life,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
may  be  maintained,  or  that  some  favourite  dogma  may  be  duly 
honoured.  This  dividing  process  extends  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  newly  settled  regions  it  is  especially  rife.  A  single 
community  is  frequently  made  up  not  only  of  the  various  sects 
which  are  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  of  those  of  German,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  growth.  Each  is  pertinaciously  attached  to  its  peculiarities, 
and  must  have  the  Gospel  preached  in  its  own  way,  or  not  at  all. 
As  if  these  divisions  were  not  minute  and  distracting  enough,  there 
is  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  denomi- 
nations, completely  bisected  throughout  the  United  States,  and  re- 
fusing to  meet  together,  though  adhering  to  the  same  formula  of 
doctrme  and  modes  of  worship. 

In  making  spiritual  provision  for  our  countrymen,  therefore,  this 
peculiarity  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  provide  a  competent  clergy- 
man for  each  one  thousand  of  the  population,  though  we  are  now 
immensely  short  of  that  provision,  is,  in  effect,  to  withhold  the 
Gospel  from  ihe  great  mass  of  the  people.  We  must  meet  them  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  have  them  be.  We  must  conform  to  their 
peculiarities,  if  we  would  save  their  souls.  They  must  have  preachers 
with  the  technics  of  whose  theology  thev  can  sympathize.  To  deny 
them  this,  is  to  exclude  the  mass  of  them  from  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion. 

Again,  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  will  necessa- 
rily remain  thin  and  scattered  for  a  number  of  years.  This  is  the 
case  with  large  districts  of  the  southern  States.  Compact  villages, 
where  a  thousand  souls  can  enjoy  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  a 
single  minister,  are  comparatively  rare.  And  in  the  more  densely 
peopled  west,  the  restless  spirit  of  emigration  is  always  at  work, 
breaking  up  or  weakening  the  organized  churches  and  societies. 
The  heaviest  draughts  for  new  colonies  are  now  made  upon  the  older 
portions  of  the  west.  Ohio  and  western  New  York  are  re-produc- 
ing  themselves  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  no  barrier  to  this  migratory  life  except  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific.  The  word  home  appears  to  have  lost  all  its  attractions,  or 
to  have  been  dropped  from  the  vocabulary,  and  the  passion  which 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  bosom,  is  that  for  cutting  down  the  prime- 
val forest,  and  of  plunging  into  solitudes  hitherto  unvisited. 

But  these  roving  Bedaween  of  our  western  wilds  must  be  followed 
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by  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  must  be  preserved  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  thoughtless  ignorance  or  of  sophistical  infidelity^ 
Whatever  comfort  they  leave  behmd  them,  they  mnst  not  leave  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel.  Whatever  privations  they  shall  suffer  in 
their  new,  and,  for  a  time,  sickly  abode,  they  must  not  be  bereft  of 
that  which  can  alone  console  the  dying  parent,  or  carry  the  child's 
departing  spirit  to  its  ^acious  Saviour.  In  other  words,  this  rest* 
less  love  of  change  and  adventure  will  greatly  augment  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Education  and  Home  Mission  Societies.  Two  or  three 
clergymen  will  be  needed  when  otherwise  one  might  be  sufficient. 

Once  more,  this  country,  like  Rome,  in  its  perhaps  fabled  early 
history,  is  the  asylum  of  all  nations,  the  resort  of  men  of  every 
tongue  and  lineage.  Such  is  the  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  so  near  a  starving  condition  are  multitudes  of 
the  population,  so  much  is  human  liberty  abridged  in  the  old  des- 
potisms of  the  continent,  so  wide-spread  and  flattering  are  the 
reports  there  of  our  democratic  equality,  and  otherwise  happy  state, 
that  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  tide  of  emigration  hither- 
ward  has,  by  no  means,  reached  its  height.  We  are  called  upon  to 
grapple,  not  only  with  the  vice  and  ignorance  which  are  of  native 
growth,  but  with  much  of  that  with  which  Europe  is  borne  down. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  colonists,  as  is  weU  known,  are  Roman 
Catholics,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  which  is  the  natural  product  of 
the  Papal  system.  Multitudes  of  Protestants  are  such  only  in  name. 
They  know  little  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  have  less  sympathy 
with  our  civil  and  sacred  institutions.  This  Jieterogeneous  mass  are 
to  be  approached  with  candour,  with  all  kindness,  yet  with  the 
thorough  conviction  that  if  they  cannot  be  woven,  and  fused  into 
our  system,  and  made  with  us  one  people,  they  will  constitute  a 
most  malignant  element  for  our  utter  destruction.  Our  only  safety 
is  in  their  conversion.  Insensibility  is  ruin.  If  they  get  the  mas- 
tery at  our  elections,  retaining  their  European  habits  and  views,  we 
mi^ht  as  well  at  once  give  in  our  -alleeiance  to  the  old  man  at  Rome, 
and  receive  as  our  protector  some  blood-thirsty  Spanish- American 
wretch.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
The  gospel  must  find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  these  millions,  or 
we  may  plunge  into  a  sea  of  anarchy  and  blood  like  that  with  which 
the  plains  of  Mexico  have  been  for  fifty  years  drenched.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  remedy.  There  may  be  admira- 
ble auxiliaries  tO  this,  but  it  is  the  living  voice  which  is  to  pierce  the 
vast  sepulchres  of  the  spiritually  dead:  it  is  mingled  human  and 
Christian  sympathy,  uttering  itself  throng  the  eye,  and  giving 
vitality  to  every  line  of  the  countenance.  We  may  talk,  as  we  will, 
of  the  assimilating  influence  of  our  free  institutions ;  we  may  laud 
as  we  may,  the  beneflts  of  knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ;  there 
never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  national  civilization  without 
the  inculcation  of  inspired  truth  from  the  living  lips  and  the  burning' 
heart.  Greece  and  Rome  never  were  civilizea.  Many  of  the  free- 
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men  were ;  but  how  was  it  with  the  women  almost  without  exception  ? 
How  was  it  with  the  slaves,  outnumbering,  in  some  cases,  the  free- 
men twenty  fold? 

Once  more,  the  lives  of  clergymen  are  shorter  at  the  present  day 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  There  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  collected,  the  comparison  of  which  would 
show  how  great  is  the  diminution.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  term  of  ministerial  life  is  abridged  several  years  on 
an  average.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  This  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  is  handled  too  roughly  to  endure.  These  delicate  organs 
are  too  often  strained  .to  their  utmost  tension  not  to  snap  in  sunder. 
How  can  two  sermons  be  composed  in  six  days,  and  three  be 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  several  lectures  be  delivered  in  the 
week,  and  some  old  feuds  between  church  members  be  reconciled, 
and  pastoral  visitation  gone  over,  without  consuming  the  spirit  and 
the  body  together?  Instead  of  marvelling  that  one  young  preacher 
falls  before  he  has  arrived  at  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  the 
wonder  is  that  scores  of  others  do  not. 

This  difficulty  presses  with  peculiar  weight  upon  our  western 
brethren.  They  are  often  called  to  perform  the  pastoral  labour  of 
a  county  or  of  half  a  dozen  counties,  leaving  their  families  perhaps 
in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  or  bowed  down  under  the  dis- 
heartening effect  of  the  principal  malady  of  the  country.  It  is  no 
relief  in  such  a  case  that  one  can  preach  without  preparation.  It 
is  not  very  comforting  to  the  nerves  of  a  generous  and  high-minded 
man  that  he  is  able  to  give  his  hearers  husks  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
reflection  that  one's  mind  is  running  to  waste  amid  thq  always 
beginning,  never  ending  calls  for  practical  duty,  will  not  be  apt  to 
lengthen  out  the  life  of  a  genuine  scholar  and  minister.  It  is  sad 
economy  to  send  out  an  army  just  one-fourth  large  enough.  It  falls 
little  short  of  a  wanton  waste  of  spiritual  power  to  impose  upon  one 
man  duties  which  could  crush  two  men. 

But  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  large  districts  of  our  country. 
While  half  a  dozen  men  are  in  the  process  of  education  for  the 
western  States,  the  two  or  three  who  were  in  the  field  have  fallen 
into  the  grave,  or  been  disabled  through  excessive  labours. 

These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is,  and 
that  there  is  likely  to  be,  a  most  deplorable  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Particular  facts,  showing  the  same 
thing,  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  end.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  seems  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  try  to  prove  so 
plain  a  case. 

III.  The  only  remaining  question,  which  we  will  briefly  consider 
is  this : — ^Are  Education  Societies  fitted  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
at  least  in  part?  Is  the  system  upon  which  they  proceed  a  wise 
one? 

In  proof  that  it  is,  we  remark  that  it  is  not  a  modern  invention. 
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It  has  been  praetised  hrmdreds  of  years  in  all  the  principal  coontriee 
of  Europe.  In  the  University  of  Paris  as  long  ago  as  the  18th 
century,  the  pressure  upon  the  poor  students  excited  charitable 
benefactors  to  relieve  it  in  an  effectual  manner.  Houses  were  pro- 
vided by  individuals,  as  well  as  by  relidous  orders,  in  which  indigent 
scholars  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  free  lodgings.  Free  board  was  soon 
added,  and  in  many  cases  small  stipends  or  bursaries,  in  order  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools,  were  procured.  The 
same  system  has  been  pursued,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Italian, 
Scotch,  and  English  Universities.  In  some  of  the  Scotch  institu- 
tions one-third  of  the  students  are  so  aided.  This  generous  assist- 
ance has  been  rendered  in  many  cases  by  persons  who  encountered 
great  difficulties  themselves  in  early  life  from  their  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. Education  Societies  are  proceeding  then,  substantially^, 
upon  a  plan  which  has  been  in  use  five  hundred  years.  If  tms 
method  of  charitable  aid  had  been  unwise,  if  it  had  fostered  indblent 
habits,  if  it  had  weakened  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  the 
motives  for  personal  exertion  in  any  considerable  degree,  would  it 
not  have  been  discovered  in  less  time  than  five  centuries?  Some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  every  department  of  Church  and  State  in  England 
received  their  education  in  the  charitable  schools  in  and  around  the 
metropolis.  The  names  of  the  Grants  and  the  Thorntons  of  that 
country  are  written  high  on  the  same  imperishable  scroll  as  the 
Abbots,  Boudinots,  FhiUipses,  and  Bartlets  of  our  own  land.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  forty-four  students,  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
were  supported  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  by  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  framed  with  an  exact  system  of  rules,  among  whose 
trustees  were  Richard  Baxter  and  Ralph  Cudworth. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  one,  from  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  state 
of  our  country.  A  great  proportion  of  the  families  in  the  free 
States,  probably  from  one-hidf  to  two-thirds,  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  liberal  education  for  their  sons.  With  frugal  habits 
they  can  live  comfortably  from  year  to  year.  But  to  dispense  with 
the  assistance  of  the  son,  just  at  the  age  when  his  services  begin  to 
be  valuable,  and  in  addition,  to  expend  directly  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Occasionally  a  young  man 
of  extraordinary  energy  will  force  his  way  over  every  impediment, 
and  become,  as  it  is  said,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  There 
have  been  instances  of  this  kind  so  marked  that  some  have  argued 
that  we  might  rely  upon  this  spontaneous,  unassisted  movement  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Every  youth,  it  has  been  contended, 
who  is  worth  educating  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  get  the  means. 
We  reverse  the  order  of  Providence  when  we  take  away  the  motives 
for  self-reliance. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  self-supporting  plan  suc- 
ceed before  Education  Societies  were  formed  in  our  country  ?  Why 
were  not  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  full  in  1816  ?  On  the  contrary, 
why  was  there  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  in  the  lack  of  minis- 
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ters,  that  there  was  a  simultaneous  inquiry  all  oyer  the  country : 
What  shall  be  done?  Here  was,  certainly,  a  long  and  favourable 
time  in  which  to  try  the  experiment.  There  had  been  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  extensive  revivals 
of  religion.  And  yet  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  remained  mourn- 
fully and  increasingly  deficient.  Why  then  did  not  a  competent 
number  of  these  self-sustaining  men  enter  the  sacred  profession  ? 
The  failure  shows,  indubitably,  that  no  adequate  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  this  source. 

Again,  the  aid  that  is  rendered  enables  the  student  to  proceed 
in  his  calling  without  distracting  anxieties.  Nothing  is  more  ha- 
rassing to  a  scholar  than  perpetual  pecuniary  embarrassment,  than 
the  dread  of  incurring  liabilities  which  he  has  no  prospect  of  meet- 
ing. The  mind  must  be  free  in  order  to  act  well.  Depressing 
anxiety  from  any  source  cripples  the  will,  palsies  the  resolution,  and 
leaves  the  poor  subject,  in  the  midst  of  his  unaccomplished  studies, 
the  prey  of  melancholy,  if  not  of  misanthropy.  There  are  indeed 
some  hardy  spirits  who  can  climb  over  these  formidable  steeps  by 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  body  and  an  indomitable  will.  But  their  edu- 
cation will  be  marred  and  imperfect.  It  was  a  wise  man  who  said 
that  those  separated  themselves  who  would  seek  and  intermeddle 
with  all  wisdom.  Leisure,  retirement,  a  tranquil  state  of  the  emo- 
tions, opportunities  for  acquiring  habits  of  patient  thinking,  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  one  who  is  to  be  the  public  teacher  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  will  have  experience  enough  of  the  stormy  ocean 
which  he  is  to  buffet.  He  will  not  need  to  be  in  the  ministry  more 
than  six  months  to  learn  by  heart  several  chapters  in  the  book  of 
human  experience.  How  inestimable,  then,  will  be  those  mental 
and  moral  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  way  with  quiet 
decision,  but  which  cannot  be  acquired,  ordinarily,  if  the  griping 
hand  of  poverty  has  been  upon  him  in  his  preparatory  course.  And 
if  he  is  properly  educated,  he  will  not  be  a  novice  in  the  science  of 
human  nature.  He  has  studied  those  books  which  have  given  him 
an  insight  into  the  subject,  especially  the  book  of  his  own  heart,  and 
as  face  answereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

There  are  three  ways  of  rendering  this  assistance :  through  pri- 
vate individuals,  by  a  single  church,  or  by  an  organized  association. 
On  the  first  method,  no  certain  dependence  can  be  placed.  There 
is  little  responsibility.  There  will  be  no  knowledge  of  a  thousand 
cases  of  promising  talent  and  piety.    And  it  is  generally  an  un- 

Sracious  task  to  apply  to  an  individual  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  most 
eserving  young  men  would  be  least  inclined  to  do  so. 
To  the  second  method,  there  are  insuperable  objections.  The 
members  of  a  church  are  liable  to  be  biassed  for  or  against  one  of 
their  own  number.  The  youthful  prophet,  in  these  days,  is  fre- 
quently without  honour  in  his  own  country.  A  church  is  not  always 
the  best  judge  of  the  literary  promise  of  an  individual.  And  then 
he  must  almost  necessarily  have  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  his 
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fatrons,  which  does  not  exert  the  best  inflaence  upon  his  character, 
f  there  is  a  decided  failorC)  the  cause  itself  will  be  prejudiced  in 
the  view  of  that  church  for  at  least  one  generation. 

Now,  an  association  comes  in  to  his  relief,  with  a  well-digested 
plan,  with  rules  which  have  had  the  test  of  many  years'  experiment, 
having  no  partialities  for  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  no  fa- 
vourite seminary  of  learning,  but  the  impartial  friend  of  all  that 
will  comply  with  its  conditions. 

It  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  men  of  promising  piety 
and  of  thorough  education.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  necessity  for 
these  two  qualifications,  they  are  indispensable  now.  What  biU 
piety  can  sustain  the  minister  as  he  looks  over  his  afflicted  and  dis- 
tracted country?  What  but  an  unwavering  trust  in  God  can  give 
him  the  heart  to  pray  for  his  native  land,  when  the  flood-gates  of 
the  depravity  of  the  old  world  are  opened  upon  us,  when  patriotism 
in  our  rulers  seems  to  be  merged  in  a  recldess  party  spirit,  when 
pestilent  religious  delusions  are  popular  in  proportion  to  their  ab* 
surdity  and  impiety  ? 

Again,  a  thorough  education  for  the  ministry  was  never  more  ur- 
gently demanded  than  it  is  now.  Never  had  the  youthful  preacher 
more  occasion  to  be  clad  in  the  panoply  of  the  Gospel.  No  language 
can  adequately  express  the  importance  of  his  being  familiar  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  their  mutual  relations,  and  with 
the  best  methods  by  which  they  may  be  defended. 

At  no  time  since  the  Protestant  reformation  has  it  been  of  more 
vital  consequence  to  him  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  his  steadfastness,  or  to  his  power 
to  grapple  with  the  disorders  of  the  present  day.  Scarcely  any 
thing  could  furnish  more  pertinent  proofs  and  illustrations  to  aid 
him  in  his  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  guiding  the  souls 
of  men. 

So  likewise  in  respect  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
when  multitudes  are  wresting  them  to  their  own  destruction,  putting 
upon  them  arbitrary  meanings,  deducing  false  inferences,  placing 
their  credibility  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  exposing  them  to  be- 
come the  object  of  utter  contempt.  How  imperative,  then,  is  it 
upon  every  one  who  goes  out  into  this  world  of  delusion,  that  he 
should  be  armed  at  all  points,  well  trained,  thoroughly  furnished. 

But  no  less  imperative  is  it  that  these  youthful  champions  should 
not  be  borne  down  by  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  education ;  that  they  should  be  aided  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
a  season  of  unbroken  preparation. 

If  there  can  be  one  agency  which  can  save  our  great  nation  from 
going  the  way  of  every  other  republic^ — ^which  can  prevent  her  from 
becoming  the  scoff  and  jeer  of  all  coming  time,  it  is  the  agency 
which  might  be  put  forth  in  Education  and  Home  Mission  Societies. 
The  latter  are  doing  a  service  to  our  country  worth  more  than  all 
our  fleets,  and  armies,  and  congresses  combined. 
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It  is  often  said  that  our  only  hope  is  in  revivals  of  religion.  But 
can  these  be  expected — ^we  had  almost  said,  how  are  they  possible— 
without  an  able,  stated,  numerous  ministry  ?  Without  it,  they  are 
certain  to  end  in  the  wild  fire  of  the  fanatic. 

In  pleading  for  the  Education  Society,  we  feel  that  we  are  plead- 
ing for  one  of  the  two  or  three  instrumentalities  which  are  to  save 
our  nation,  and  without  which  our  power  to  bless  the  pagan  world 
cannot  exist.  To  let  it  languish  is  suicidal.  We  may  depend  upon 
it  that  it  is  an  agency  which  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 


AKTICLE  XVL 

THE  MINISTERIAL  CHARACTER  AND  PREPARATION  SUITED 
TO  OUR  COUNTRY,  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  AGE. 

BT  TBI  BBY.  JOHH  H.  KICK,  P.  D. 

[From  "the  Amerioan  Quarterly  Register/'  YoL  L,  1828.] 

My  subject  is  the  Ministerial  character  and  preparation  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  United  States^  and  of  the  worldy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

It  is  a  mighty  subject;  fit  rather  to  be  handled  by  one,  who 
stands  on  some  high  vantage  ground,  and  is  able  to  look  through 
the  entire  state  of  the  church  and  the  world,  than  by  me,  who  dwell 
in  an  humble  and  retired  comer,  and  can  just  see  the  glancing  of 
the  light,  as  its  rays  beam  over  me,  mid  just  hear  the  report  of  the 
wonderftd  things  which  have  been  accomplished,  and  of  the  still 
more  wonderfm,  which  are  in  preparation.  Yet,  to  borrow  the 
thought  of  Cowper,  hard  as  the  task  assi^ed  me  is,  it  were  harder 
still  to  leave  it  unattempted.  In  this  difficulty,  I  comfort  myself 
with  the  hope,  that  as  so  great  a  subject  can  only  be  touched  in  this 
brief  Essay,  it  will  be  taken  up,  hereafter,  by  one  of  more  leisure, 
and  better  able  to  handle  it  in  a  worthy  manner. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  the  church  has,  to  a  great  degree, 
overlooked  the  importance  of  forming  ministerial  character,  and  pur- 
suing a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministrr  of  the  gospel,  in  adap- 
tation to  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  groundwork  of  that 
character,  indeed,  must  always  be  the  same ;  for  the  religion,  which 
it  is  the  minister's  province  to  teach,  is  unchangeable.  But  the 
varying  condition  of  the  world,  renders  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
instrumentality,  by  which  the  truth  is  carried  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  The  manner  of  the  apostle  Paul  among  people  differing  as 
much  as  though  they  lived  in  distant  ages,  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  this  remark.  Look  at  him  when  preaching  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
Jewish  Synagogue ;  next,  see  him  standing  on  Mars  Sill,  among 
the  polished,  the  witty,  the  philosophical  Athenians; — ^then  hear 
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him,  as  he  addresses  king  Agrippa ;  or  as  he  reasons  of  righteons- 
ness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  before  the  representative 
of  the  Caesars ; — ^you  find  him,  indeed,  eyerywhere  the  same  bold 
and  dauntless  teacher  of  righteousness ;  but  in  each  particular  case 
varying  his  whole  manner,  in  adaptation  to  persons,  times,  and  cir- 
cumstances. Now  as  the  Apostle  Paul  had  a  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  which  enabled  him,  without  sacrificing  one  iota 
of  religious  truth,  to  accommodate  his  manner  of  teaching  to  men 
of  all  classes  and  nations ;  in  like  manner  preachers  of  the  gospel 
ought  to  be  so  educated  that  they  shall  be  able  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  teach  the  whole  of  gospel  truth  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  do  good. 

In  the  19th  Century,  a  mighty  impulse  has,  assuredly,  been  ffiven 
to  the  human  intellect.  .  There  is  a  march  of  mind; — ^there  is  an 
energy ;  a  business-like  character,  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  distinguishing  it  from  times  gone  by. 

The  energy  of  which  I' have  spoken,  is  infused  into  every  depart- 
ment of  human  opinion ;  and  has  commimicated,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  corresponding  vigour  of  action.  If  it  is  so  in  any  part  of 
the  church ;  it  is  equally  so  in  the  world ;  if  the  watchword  of  "  the 
sacramental  host"  is  '^  onward,"  the  enemy  has  caught  the  same 
spirit,  and  all  the  leagued  and  disciplined  legions  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  shout  back  ^^  Onward !" 

The  present  age,  moreover,  is  characterized,  not  only  byvigour  of 
action,  but  by  enlargement  and  comprehension  of  views.  The  excite- 
ment has  been  such — ^the  achievements  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
been  so  great,  that  no  little  thing,  no  local,  temporary  interest,  can 
fill,  and  satisfy  the  mind.  Military,  political,  civil  afiairs  are  all 
conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  The  progress  of  science — ^the  freedom 
of  the  press — ^the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  nations — ^the  ex- 
tension of  education — ^the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world — the  wide  circulation  of  news,  both  political  and 
domestic,  have  all  served  to  produce  this  reach  of  thought  and  of 
purpose.  The  foulness  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  one  of  our  western 
viUages,  or  in  a  hunlet  in  some  obscure  comer  of  England,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  awakens  detestation  among  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  And  the  moral  sublimity  of  a  truly  virtuous 
and  noble  action,  with  like  rapidity  of  difiusion,  soon  thrills  through 
unnumbered  bosoms,  and  calls  forth  admiration  and  praise  from  the 
wise  and  good  of  half  the  human  race.  The  effect  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances is  felt  on  the  mass  of  Christendom's  population.  And 
the  church  has  to  do  her  work,  amidst  multitudes,  whose  minds  are 
dilated  with  strong  feeling,  and  filled  with  magnificent  enterprises. 

Now,  as  a  general  remark,  I  would  say  that  in  regard  to  all  these 
movements,  and  the  spirit  which  urges  them  forward,  the  church 
must  keep  before  the  world ;  and,  shining  in  the  light  of  heaven,  she 
must  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  show  to  benighted  and  bewildered 
man,  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation.    And  1  should  think  that 
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ministerial  character  ought  to  be  formed  in  ref^ence  to  this  con- 
dition of  the  world.     In  particular, 

There  is  an  urgent  call  for  a  lofty  tone  of  religums  feeling  in 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  the  awakened  state  of  Christendom, 
when  every  thing  is  tuned  to  a  high  key,  the  dull  and  dreary  mono- 
tones of  listlessness  will  produce  only  disgust  and  contempt.  Every 
priest  and  Levite  must  take  his  jubilee-trumpet,  and  sound  such 
notes  of  heavenly  melody  as  shall,  amidst  all  the  din  and  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  this  gross  earth,  be  heard  waxing  louder  and  still  louder, 
until  every  discordant  sound  shall  be  overpowered  by  the  rapturous 
hosannas  of  a  redeemed  world.  No  man  need  expect  that  others,  in 
the  present  mighty  upstirring  of  human  nature,  will  sympathise  with 
him,  and  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  truth  itself,  when  uttered 
by  him,  if  his  own  feelings  are  flat  and  stale.  But  this  excitement, 
to  be  of  any  real  value,  must  be  well  sustained,  and  equable.  The 
grand  truths  of  the  gospel  must  apply  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  preacher ;  and  he  must  show  that  it  is  this, 
and  nothing  else,  which  bears  him  on,  through  all  his  labours. 

In  the  next  place^  preachers  of  the  gospel  must  be  trained  for 
energetic  action. — The  enterprise  of  men  oi  this  age,  in  the  various 

Pursuits  of  life,  are  characterised  by  remarkable  earnestness  and 
ecision.  "  Their  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi.''  In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  they  lean  forward  as  they 
go  on.  Ministers  of  Jesus  Ghnst  must  catch  the  same  spirit. — 
"What  their  hands  find  to  do,  they  must  do  with  their  might." 
Otherwise,  men  will  never  believe  that  they  are  at  all  in  earnest.  A 
life  of  feeble  effort  will  pass  off,  and  the  world  will  be  as  though  they 
had  never  lived. 

But  the  vastness  of  the  work  affords  another  argument.  "  The 
harvest  is  great,  and  the  labourers  are  few."  So  much  the  more, 
then,  for  them  to  do !  They  must  work  while  it  is  day — and  every 
hour  in  the  day— or  many  will  at  last  cry  out,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  anguish,  "  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  saved."  0 !  who  can  look  over  this  world,  lying  in  all  the 
darkness  and  desolation  of  sin,  and  not  feel  that  every  one  who 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  especially  every  one  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ought  to  put  forth  every  atom  of  his 
strength  in  carrying  forward  the  great  design  of  making  known 
the  saving  health  of  the  gospel  to  aU  nations. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  as  the  time  approaches  for 
the  consummation  of  the  great  purposes  of  redeeming  mercy,  the 
Head  of  the  church  shows  that  he  intends  to  use,  in  this  high  ser- 
vice, men  whose  tone  of  feeling,  whose  standard  of  piety,  and  energy 
of  action,  are  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  They 
who,  in  former  times,  miffht  have  been  to  some  degree  useful  in  the 
performance  of  half  service,  are  laid  aside  and  rejected ;  while  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  success  are  granted  to  those  who  give  their 
heiurts  undivided  to  this  mighty  work. 
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Again:  the  preeerU  age  eaUs  for  ministers  of  comprehensive 
views  and  enlarged  feelings.  The  field  of  labour  is  the  world.  The 
movements  of  the  church  affect  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 
The  plans  proposed  by  Christian  benevolence  diffuse  their  influence 
through  all  Christendom.  The  opposition  of  infidelity,  or  bigotry, 
in  the  present  increased  and  easy  intercourse  among  nations,  oper- 
rates  on  the  same  extended  scale.  And  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  fit  for  his  station,  who  confines  his  views  to 
one  little  comer,  or  limits  his  feelings  to  one  little  portion  of  the 
church. 

It  is  high  time,  too,  that  the  whole  moral  influence  of  true  reli- 

fion  shoidd  be  felt  by  the  entire  world  of  heathens,  Mohammedans, 
ews,  and  nominal  Christians.  And  the  man,  whose  heart  is  not 
big  enough  to  take  in  all ;  whose  mind  cannot  look  beyond  the  plans 
and  interests  of  a  sect ;  who  cannot,  at  one  hour  with  the  deepest 
interest  take  hold  of  a  neighbouring  Sabbath  School ;  and  at  the 
next,  give  all  his  soul  to  the  business  of  a  mission  located  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  <rther  side  of  the  globe,  is  not  the  man 
for  this  age.  He  has  come  into  the  world  behind  his  time ;  or  has 
stayed  in  it,  until  such  services  as  his  seem  not  to  be  needed. 

1  should  say,  too,  that  the  present  period  requires  singleness  of 
heart  and  purpose  in  the  ministry ;  and  undivided  attention  to  its 
appropriate  duties.  A  preacher  of  the  gospel  must  not  love  money, 
or  fame,  pleasure,  or  power.  He  must  love  his  work  better  than 
life ;  he  must,  in  a  peculiar  and  eminent  degree,  be  ready  to  prac- 
tise self-denial ;  he  must  be  willing  to  go  any  where,  be  any  thing, 
do  or  suffer  any  thing,  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  he  must  forget  his  own  particular  interest, 
and  lose  himself  in  the  high  and  hallowed  enterprise  of  evangelizing 
the  world. 

In  former  times,  preachers  of  the  gospel  not  unfrequently  gave 
time,  attention,  feeling,  labour,  to  many  interests  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  object.  But  what 
have  the  ministers  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  do 
with  affairs  of  state,  and  political  contests  ?  Why  should  a  man, 
whose  office  might  well  fill  the  hands  and  the  heart  of  an  angel, 
occupy  his  time  with  subordinate  interests  ?  If  these  things  were 
once  tolerated,  they  can  be  so  no  longer.  Now^  there  is  a  call  for 
a  concentration  of  energy,  an  undivided  attention,  an  application  of 
the  entire  mental  and  moral  power  of  the  preacher  to  his  holy  calling. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  particulars,  which  I  wish  to  mention, 
and  which  I  have  reserved  to  this  place,  because  they  have  a  more 
or  less  special  relation  to  ministerial  character  and  preparation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Bible  Society,  in  this  country,  will  place  the  Bible  in  every 
family  within  our  borders.  The  influence  of  Sabbath  Schools  will 
be  felt  by  the  children  of  this  nation.  Bible  classes  will  ultimately 
be  formed  in  all  our  churches.    Now  these  institutions  will  exert  a 
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very  powerful  influ^oe  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
our  countrymen.  The  teachers  of  religion  will  have  to  minister  to 
people  improved  and  elevated  by  familiarity  with  the  truths  of  the 
jBible.  And  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  sound 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  aMe  to  prove  its  meaning.  This,  I  think, 
will  be  more  the  case  in  America,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world. 

But  again.  This  highly  favoured  land  is  peculiarly  the  land  of 
BevivaU,  The  value  of  these  gracious  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  appreciated  in  most  of  our  churches.  But  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting them  is  not  yet  so  understood,  that  farther  discoveries  are 
not  to  be  made,  and  greater  wisdom  employed  in  their  management. 
It  has  very  often  happened  that  young  men,  on  going  out  to  preach 
the  gospel,  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  a  powerful  excite- 
ment ;  which  they  have  known  how  to  conduct  not  much  better  than 
a  landsman  knows  how  to  steer  a  vessel  in  a  storm.  The  result  is, 
every  thing  soon  goes  down.  There  is,  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
most  urgent  need  of  much  prudence,  much  knowledge  of  religion, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  one's  own  heart,  and  clear  discernment 
of  the  difference  between  true  religion  and  its  various  counterfeits. 

Farther :  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  our  country,  which 
deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  ever  received  from  the  friends 
of  religion.  Our  nation,  with  all  its  complicated  and  immense  inter- 
ests, i»  governed  by  opinion.  It  is  this  which  elects  our  rulers,  and 
executes  our  laws.  Every  man  is  free,  not  only  to  have  an  opinion, 
but  to  maintain  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Hence  our  countrymen 
evince  remarkable  independence  of  thought,  and  tenacity  of  senti- 
ment. They  stick  to  it,  because  it  is  their  own.  In  religion,  this 
freedom  and  independence  are  very  observable.  Among  us  there  is 
no  visible  head  of  the  church ;  no  human  authority,  to  which  men 
are  accustomed  to  bow.  And  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  must  go 
forth,  prepared  to  deal  with  hearers,  who  are  to  be  convmced  before 
they  can  be  persuaded ;  to  encounter  men,  who  are  accustomed  to 
put  every  thing  they  are  required  to  believe  to  a  severe  test ;  and 
who  are  always  ready  to  question  whatever  is  delivered  from  the 
pulpit.  This  IS  particularly  the  case  in  many  of  the  destitute  parts 
of  the  country.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  is  com- 
mitted by  those,  who  say  that  half-educated  men  will  answer  well 
enough  for  the  south  and  the  west.  In  these  regions,  many,  indeed, 
know  little  about  rdigion ;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  very  acute, 
quicksighted  men;  able  at  once  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man's 
talents.  And,  you  may  rely  on  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  an  ordinary, 
every-day  sort  of  a  preacher,  will  very  speedily,  among  them,  sink 
into  neglect  and  contempt.  Send  your  best  men  to  the  destitute 
settlements :  by  all  means  send  them. 

Besides ;  as  religion  advances,  and  its  friends  take  a  higher  stand, 
the  spirit  of  opposition  will  be  wider  awake,  and  more  fully  deter- 
mined«    And  there  is  coming  on,  in  this  country,  a  fearful  conflict 
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between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not  on  the  Lord's  side. 
It  win  be  a  conflict  of  opinion.  It  may  be  something  more,  but  no 
one  can  tell  what.  The  strife  will  be  severe.  And  aU  the  resources 
of  the  advocate  of  religion,  will  be  put  in  requisition.  He  will  be 
tasked  to  the  very  uttermost  of  his  power. 

In  a  country  like  this,  too,  where  religion  is  perfectly  free ;  and 
where,  humanly  speaking,  its  success  depends  entirely  on  opinion,  it 
is  very  certain  that  Christianity  can  never  rise  higher  in  society, 
than  the  intellectual  character  of  its  teachers.  If  they  are  felt  to 
be  low  and  feeble  men,  of  small  furniture,  and  poor  resources,  they 
will  keep  religion  down  to  their  own  level.  But  should  they  be 
master  spirits,  whose  power  is  felt  even  by  men  of  great  and  vigorous 
minds,  religion  will  rise  in  society,  and  enlist  the  influence  of  those 
who  form  and  regulate  public  opinion. 

Ag^un,  in  that  country  where  religion  is  free,  of  all  others,  it  is 
most  necessary  that  its  ministers  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
their  work.  Among  us,  there  is  nothing  to  regulate  the  reli^ous 
principle,  but  the  power  of  truth.  And  unless  it  is  brought  to  bear, 
with  all  its  energy,  on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the 
people,  religion  will  degenerate  into  wild  enthusiasm,  and  ultimately 
mto  dark,  untamable  fanaticism.  Farewell,  then,  forever,  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian.  A  tornado,  sweeping  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  could  not  do  the  work  of  desolation 
more  completely. 

•  These  remarks,  of  the  justness  of  which  I  am  most  fully  persuaded, 
indicate  the  course  of  preparation  to  be  pursued  in  this  country,  and 
in  this  age. 

1.  Tlw  present  age  requires  a  sound  and  thorough  intellectual 
education  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Men  to  be  adapted  to  the 
office,  must  have  a  large  furniture  of  the  mind,  and  know  how  to  use 
it  well.  This  is  admitted  in  relation  to  the  religious  teachers  of  that 
part  of  our  country,  where  general  education  is  greatly  advanced. 
In  the  South  and  West,  it  is  thought  that  inferior  qualifications  will 
answer. — True,  the  people  have  not  a  great  deal  of  book  learning. 
But  they  are  all  accustomed  to  hear  in  their  courts,  and  on  their 
hustings,  addresses  and  arguments  from  the  foremost  men  among 
them, — ^they  are  more  trained  to  pass  judgment  on  the  performances 
of  public  speakers,  than  any  other  people  m  the  United  States.  And 
you  may  rely  on  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  is  a  very  great  error  to  send 
to  those  parts  of  our  country  "  stop-gap  missionaries,''  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  bring  sheep  into  the  fold,  and  scare  away  the  wolves. 
Why  does  infidelity  so  prevail  there  among  the  educated  classes  of 
society?  Chiefly,  I  believe,  because  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
consists  of  men  no  more  able  to  teach  than  other  farmers  or  me- 
chanics. Forgive  my  recurrence  to  this  particular  topic ;  it  is  one  of 
vital  importance ;  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  church,  and 
the  moral  influence  of  this  great  nation  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

But  I  consider  my  general  proposition  aa  fully  proved,  by  the  facts 
22  , 
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already  stated.  In  a  country,  and  a  world,  where  general  education 
is  continually  extending;  where  science  is  making  rapid  progress 
among  civilized  nations ;  where  the  Bible  is  yet  to  be  translated  into 
a  thousand  languages  or  dialects,  and  the  lights  of  learning  and 
civilization  are  to  be  sent  through  all  the  dark  habitations  of  savage 
man,  if  any  one  can  doubt  whether  the  ministers  of  Christianity 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  trained  men,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. 

2.  In  all  our  schools  of  the  prophets  the  standard  of  ministerial 
religion  must  be  set  higher  than  it  ever  has  been  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  All  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary  must  be  made  to 
bear  on  the  piety  of  the  students.  This  is  the  more  important,  be- 
cause young  candidates  for  the  ministry  often  bring  with  them  from 
College,  much  of  the  spirit  of  College.  And  in  this,  as  we  all  know, 
there  is  often  a  sad  mixture  of  vanity,  pride,  selfishness,  and  self- 
dependence.  The  expulsion  of  this  spirit,  and  the  introduction,  in 
its  place,  of  the  spirit  of  the  pulpity  is  a  most  important  result  of  the 
discipline  of  theological  institutions. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  critical  study  of 
the  Bible  exerts  a  deadening  influence  on  the  piety  of  the  student : 
— ^And  I  wish  that  facts  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  opinion.  I  say 
seem — ^because  I  am  confident  that  it  need  not,  and  ought  not  to  be 
so.  And  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  investigation  of  the  genuine 
reading,  and  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  Oracles,  may  be 
made  tne  most  valuable  means,  in  the  world,  of  ^^  growth  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.*'  Let 
a  right  method  be  steadily  pursued,  and  we  shall  see  the  greatest 
adepts  in  biblical  learning,  becoming  the  most  pious  of  men.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  that  can- 
didate for  the  ministry,  who  can  make  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  no  advances  in  holiness. — But  however  this  may  be, 
preachers  must  become  more  holy  men.  Education  Societies,  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  Presbyteries  and  Associations,  and  the  whole 
church  must  see  to  this  thing.  It  must  be  understood  and  felt,  that 
the  world  and  the  church,  and  the  Head  of  the  church  demand  very 
high  attainments  in  ministerial  piety.  The  world  will  never  be  con- 
verted, without  great  sacrifices  and  mighty  labours.  And  nothing  is 
sufficient  to  bear  men  through  them,  but  intense  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Measures  must  be  adapted  to  prepare  ministers  of  the  gospel 
for  more  vigorous  action  than  the  church  has  been  accustomed  to 
witness  for  centuries  gone  by.— The  discipline  to  which  I  allude,  is 
both  physical  and  moral. 

Thoroughly  trained  scholars,  need  not  be  feeble,  broken  down  men, 
just  prepared  to  go  home  from  their  places  of  education — and  die. 
— They  need  not  be  consumptivey  or  dyspeptic  or  hypochondriacal. 
I  am  verily  persuaded  that  by  pursuing  a  wise  course,  by  seeing  to 
it  that  students  daily  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  atr,  young 
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preachers  m%j  be  tent  <mt  from  our  Seminftries,  with  more  learning 
than  thej  nsoally  aoqidre  on  the  present  system ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  able  to  endure  nardness ;  to  spend  a  day  and  a  ni^ht  in  the 
deep ;  to  bivooack  in  the  wilderness,  or  perform  any  exploit  of  hardi- 
hood, which  other  men  can  perform. — In  these  days  for  laborious 
exertion,  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  requiring  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  is  mournful  to  think  how  many  valuable 
men  haye  been  cut  down,  just  in  the  beginning  of  their  usefulness. 
The  church  can  ill  afford  to  bear  such  losses. 

But  mere  physical  strength  is  not  all.  We  want  minds  trained 
for  action.  By  this  I  mean,  minds  accustomed  to  consider  what 
human  nature  is,  and  how  it  is  influenced ;  to  lay  plans  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  important  purposes ;  and  to  devise  means  for  their 
execution — In  a  word,  we  want  a  training  for  the  btmneee  of  the 
profession.  In  the  great  matter  of  promoting  religion,  there  hat 
never  yet  been  employed  half  as  much  common  sense,  as  the  case 
calls  for.  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  In  every  other  profession  this  sort  of 
training  to  business  is  made  a  primary  object.  But  preachers  of  the 
^pel  are  mostly  taught  nothing  but  book  learning.  They  have  to 
do  with  minds  and  hearts ;  to  find  access  to  the  inner  man,  to  go  to 
the  very  sources  of  human  action ; — and  in  preparing  them  to  do 
this  work,  they  are  made  to  study  chiefly,  old  books,  written  by  men 
in  states  of  society,  far  different  from  ours. 

I  have  lately  examined  with  considerable  care,  the  history  of  some 
of  the  most  successful  preachers  the  church  has  ever  been  blessed 
with.  They  had  indeed  ardent  feelings,  devoted  piety,  and  inde- 
&tigable  industry ;  but  to  these  high  qualifications  they  added  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  great  portion  of  common  sense. 
Under  its  guidance,  they  took  care  not  to  increase  the  difficulties 
arising  from  man's  native  oppo8iti(Hi  to  the  gospel,  by  giving  needless 
offence ;  they  noticed  and  seised  on  thousands  of  Uttle  circumstances, 
by  which  human  beings  are  actuated,  and  took  advantage  of  them  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  reUgion.  l^e  conduct  of  the  apostle  Paul 
IS  a  remarkable  instance  in  point :  and  I  could  easily  refer  you  to  a 
living  preacher,  who  fumisnes  a  noble  example  of  the  same  kind. 
To  these  things,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
attributed  the  surpassing  success  of  these  highly  favoured  men. 

4.  To  the  several  particulars  mentioned  above,  I  must  add  one 
more.  The  state  of  the  church  and  the  world  requires  more  atten^ 
Hon  to  the  BibUy  than  has  usually  been  given,  in  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical education.  This  remark  may  appear  surprising  to  some ;  harsh 
and  offensive  to  others.  Of  its  truth  and  importance  I  have  the 
frdlest  conviction.  In  all  our  preaching,  there  is  too  little  scripture. 
We  rely  too  much  on  our  own  reasoning,  or  on  the  authority  of  man, 
to  establish  the  propositions,  which  we  derive  from  texts  of  scripture ; 
and  take  too  little  pains  to  prove  to  the  people  the  meaning  of  the 
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Bible.  Too  many  rdigwuH  orations,  and  too  little  soimd,  clear  ex- 
position is  heard  from  the  pidpit.  We  thus  save  labour^  but  lose 
influence  in  our  preaching. 

It  is  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  conscience,  which  alone  lays  on 
men  the  weight  of  irresistible  obligation. 

The  expectations  and  wishes  of  those,  who  by  domestic  discipline, 
sabbath  schools,  and  Bible  classes,  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
scriptures  are  not  met  and  answered  by  this  mode  of  preaching. 

It  renders  it  necessary  that  pastors  should  spend  more  time  in 
preparing  new  sermons,  than  in  this  age  of  action,  can  well  be  al- 
lowed for  this  purpose.  If  they  must  preach  several  times  every 
week — rmust  pay  visits  to  families  and  to  the  sick — «nd  bear  their 
part  in  conducting  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  they  must 
have  more  than  human  resources  to  be  able  to  prepare  for  their 
people  in  sufficient  numbers,  an  interesting  and  profitable  variety  of 
orations  on  theological  topics,  derived  from  texts  of  Scripture.  But 
if  their  study  of  the  Bible  has  been  so  thorough,  as  to  enable  them 
to  catch  the  particular  shade  of  meaning  belonging  to  every  text  as 
it  stands  in  Scripture,  and  make  it  give  its  cast  and  colouring  to  a 
a  sermon  founded  on  it,  they  may  without  difficulty  find  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  subjects,  with  all  the  endless  variety  of  scriptural 
illustration ;  and  thus  do  this  part  of  their  work  to  the  satisfaction 
and  profit  of  their  people,  while  the  other  parts  shall  not  be  left 
undone. 

This  thorough  study  and  sound  exposition  of  the  Bible  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  preacher  to  accomplish  the  most  important 
point  of  all — ^to  bring  the  tone  of  feeling,  the  purpose  and  conduct 
of  the  church  up  to  to  the  standard  of  the  gospel.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  without  infusing  into  them  tho  entire  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
To  be  prepared  for  effecting  this,  the  preachers  of  religion  must 
themselves  so  study  the  Scriptures,  as  to  have  the  full  meaning  enter 
their  minds,  and  bear  on  Uieir  consciences.  Instead  of  framing 
systems  according  to  the  ever  varying  dogmas  of  human  philosophy, 
and  making  the  wisdom  of  man  control  the  declarations  of  inspira- 
tion, they  must  study  the  Bible,  so  as  to  enter  into  the  very  thoughts 
and  feelmgs  ofprophets  and  apostles,  when  they  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  way,  the  words  of  eternal  truth  maybe  made  to  bear  with 
all  their  force  on  the  church;  and  every  Christian,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life,  will,  by  his  conduct,  answer  the  question,  what  is  re- 
ligion; and  cause  his  daily  course  to  point  out  to  an  erring  world  the 
way  to  Heaven. — So  may  it  soon  be ! 
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ARTICLE  xvn. 

WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FRESBY- 
TERIAN  CHURCH. 

BT  THZ  COBAESPOXTDIHO  SECKETikmT  OF  THE  BOAKD. 

[The  following  article  is  the  suhstance  of  tipari  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  1850.] 

IBfPORTANCE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

A  BRIEF  view  of  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  measures 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  now  constituted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, is  well  calculated  to  strengthen  its  claims  upon  the  Church. 

L  The  educational  movements  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
important  in  their  relation  to  parental  obligation  and  home  nur- 
ture. "  If  Christianity  were  driven  from  the  earth,  her  last  re- 
treat would  be  at  the  fireside,  and  her  last  audience  would  be  children 
gathering  around  the  knees  of  a  mother."  Whatever  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  family  institution  acts  most  efiectually 
upon  all  the  interests  of  education.  The  circle  whose  expanding 
circumference  embraces  schools,  colleges,  and  the  miscellaneous  ap- 
pliances of  instruction,  has  its  centre  at  the  family  altar.  So  far  as 
human  agency  is  concerned,  here  is  the  world-moving  fulcrum  of  the 
science  of  education — the  stand-point  whose  advantage  of  power  is 
in  the  ratio  of  realized  parental  obligation.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
Church,  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  great  work  of  ministerial  and 
general  training  will  send  down  into  its  families  an  influence  of  ac- 
tive, wakeful  and  augmenting  energy.  All  public  efibrts  in  behalf 
of  education  not  only  imply  individual  and  family  zeal,  but  tend  in 
the  natural  ordering  of  Providence  to  its  increase  and  perpetuation* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organized  plans  of  the  General  As- 
sembly transmit  ideas  of  duty  and  good  news  of  work  done  in  the 
vineyard,  for  the  edification  of  many  a  Christian  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  church  taking  no  public  share  in  the  training  of  its 
youth,  will  ordinarily  pay  the  penalty  throughout  all  the  private 
methods  of  efiective  co-operation.  The  Board  of  Education,  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  has  contributed  to  the  discussion  of 
household  questions  of  vital, interest ;  has  developed  and  concen- 
trated energies  otherwise  comparatively  dormant ;  and  has  fostered 
measures  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  which,  by  God's  grace,  have 
exalted  the  agency  and  encouraged  the  activities  of  home  in  the 
preservation  of  truth  and  righteousness  among  men. 

II.  The  importance  of  our  educational  operations  is  seen  in  their 
connection  with  christian  training  in  schools,  academies  and. 
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COLLEGES.  Public  iiiBtitntions  of  edacation  are  necessary  atmiiarief 
in  the  great  work  of  elevatinff  the  joong.  These  fountains  of  in- 
fluence can  be  kept  pure  and  refreshing  only  by  means  of  gospel 
truth.  If  religion  be  diverted  from  education,  bitter  and  full  of 
eyil  will  be  its  springs.  The  Church  consults  its  true  interests  in 
watching  over  the  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  children,  and  in 
honouring  God's  holy  Word  as  the  basis  of  all  sound  instruction. 
The  idea  that  religion  is  to  be  taught  at  home  biU  not  at  the  sehoolj 
assumes  that  a  partial  inculcation  of  divine  truth  absolves  from  the 
obligation  of  its  full  and  thorough  promulgation.  Such  an  idea  is 
kin&ed  to  the  monstrous  plea  of  the  worMing,  that  religion  may  b# 

food  enough  for  the  Sabbath  but  not  for  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
'he  Board  conceive  that  there  is  no  scriptural  ground  for  conduct- 
ing the  work  of  education  on  different  principles  at  home  and  at 
school — ^religiously  in  private,  and  in  a  secular  manner  in  public. 
The  same  great  principles  which  God  has  given  for  the  training  of 
children  under  parental  authority  applj^  to  their  training  m  public 
institutions — where  the  teacher  sustains  in  many  respects  the  relation 
of  a  father  in  the  family.  The  Church  has  too  long  submitted  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  expurgation  from  our  common 
schools  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  common  Christianity. 
The  importance  of  educating  the  whole  people  has  been  so  mag- 
nified that  the  quality  of  their  education  has  become  an  incidental 
and  subordinate  consideration.  This  is  a  great  evil.  A  mere  secu- 
lar system  that  renounces  instruction  in  divine  truth  has  no  well- 
grounded  assurance  of  being  permanently  useful  to  the  community. 
^  Knowledge  is  malignant,'' said  an  illustrious  plilosopher;  unless 
sanctified,  it  brings  no  good  will  to  man,  and  breathes  no  spirit  of 
philanthropy.  The  great  hope  of  educating  men  is  in  educating 
them  in  ^Hhe  way  they  should  go.*'  To  educate  them  as  heathen, 
as  Mohammedans,  as  rapists,  would  be  a  criminal  misdirection ;  and 
to  educate  them  into  no  religion  is  a  perversion  attended  by  inevi- 
table and  irreparable  loss,  and  is  blameworthy  according  to  the  light 
and  opportunities  of  a  Christian  community.  The  General  Assembly 
has  resolved  in  the  fear  of  God  to  re-introduce  divine  truth  into  its 
institutions  of  education,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  To  this 
end,  the  Board  of  Education  has  assisted  in  establishing  schools, 
academies  and  colleges  on  the  basis  of  uniting  religious  with  secular 
knowledge.  If  there  be  any  value,  therefore,  in  the  Christian  train- 
ing of  the  rising  generation,  the  importance  of  the  Assembly's 
system  of  measures  in  co-operating  towards  that  result  cannot  be 
overrated. 

III.  Our  educational  operations  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
8UPPLT  AND  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
its  origin  in  the  obligations  of  the  Church  to  use  all  scriptural  means 
to  increase  the  number  of  efiective  preachers  of  the  gospel.  As 
fiir  back  as  the  days  of  Makemie,  when  our  ministers  numbered  less 
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than  the  ApoBtles,  our  Chnroh  acted  upon  the  two  great  principlee 
which  now  govern  the  Board  of  Sdncation,  viz.  that  the  increase  of 
the  minifltry  is  connected  with  the  nse  of  means,  and  that  both  piety 
and  learning  are  essential  qualifications  for  the  office.  In  order  to 
obtain  more  ministers,  the  rresbyterian  fathers  assisted  pious  and 
indigent  young  men  in  their  preparatory  studies,  and  encouraged 
others  of  suitable  character  and  promise  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
education  with  the  hope  that  God  would  call  them  into  the  ministry. 
The  academies  of  the  Tennents,  Allisons,  Blairs,  Finleys,  Smiths, 
were  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  the  Church — schools  of  learning 
and  religion  established  by  a  hard-working  generation  to  the  glory 
of  God,  whose  providence  blesses  such  men,  and  did  bless  these  in 
the  training  of  many  faithful  witnesses  of  His  truth.  The  princi* 
pie  of  aiding  indigent  students  in  their  course  of  studies  dates  back 
to  the  origin  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  country,  and  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  policy  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  destitute 
settlements.  At  that  time,  if  ever,  the  Church  would  have  been 
justified  in  lowering  the  standard  of  literary  requirement ;  but  even 
in  a  day  of  the  greatest  straits  for  men  and  means,  it  was  deter« 
mined  to  send  forth  only  those  who  were  thoroughly  furnished  for 
their  work.  The  adoption  of  the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith 
rendered  education  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  ministry.  The 
standards  of  ancient  times  give  the  watchword  to  the  present  gene- 
ration;  and  the  Church  is  labouring  for  the  increase  of  well-qualified 
ministers  in  the  strength  of  efforts  hallowed  by  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion in  history,  and  enlarged  to  meet  its  present  circumstances  of 
progress  and  benevolence.  Hundreds  now  engaged  in  preaching 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  have  been  assisted  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  this  service  through  the  timely  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Education.    Among  the  number  are  some  of  the  most  distin-* 

? dished  and  useful  servants  of  the  Redeemer  in  this  or  any  other  age. 
he  memorials  of  the  education  operations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  its  territory  and  its 
glory.  If  the  treasures  of  the  Church  are  in  the  worth  of  her  con«* 
secrated  sons,  her  well-trained  ministers  are  among  the  richest 
jewels  in  her  crown  of  conquest.  ^^  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salva- 
tion ;  that  saith  unto  iSon,  ^  Thy  God  reigneth !'  ** 

TV.  The  supply  of  the  learned  professions  in  general,  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  our  measures  of  education.  The  judges, 
lawyers,  legislators,  physicians,  professors  and  teachers,  who  occupy 
important  and  influential  stations  in  the  world,  owe  their  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  existence  of  literary  institutions.  Our 
schoob  and  colleges  are  nurseries  of  greatness.  The  harvests  of 
agriculture  are  not  more  indebted  to  the  labour  and  skill  of  the 
sower,  the  ploughman,  and  the  reaper,  than  are  the  rich  rewards  of 
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professional  attainment  to  the  agencies  of  early  intenectnal  crdtare. 
The  -advantages  of  a  substantial,  Christian  education,  offered  to  all 
classes  in  the  community,  constitute  the  true  stimulus  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  nativ  etalent  and  worth.  The  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  destined  to  exert  the  happiest  influences  in  the  education  of 
gifted  minds  for  all  the  learned  professions.  As  an  example  of  the 
elevating  power  of  collegiate  training,  a  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  lineal  successor  of  Tennent's  Log 
College,  and  the  institution  of  the  learning-loving  Synod  of  the 
olden  time.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  distinguished  and 
useful  professional  men  who  received  their  education  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Nassau  Hall. 

^'  As  specimens  of  the  vocation  and  standing  of  the  2700  gradu- 
duates  which  the  Institution  had  sent  forth,  [1847]  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  1  President  and  2  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  4  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  15 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  6  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  120  members  of  Congress,  20  Governors  of  States,  64 
Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges^  a  very  large  number  of  law- 
yers and  physicians,  and  488  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  And  one 
out  of  three  of  these  2700  graduates  had  become  a  man  of  mind, 
of  influence,  and  of  reputation,  whose  power  within  his  circle  had 
been  deeply  felt." 

The  statistics  of  other  colleges,  not  accessible  for  present  use, 
would  doubtless  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  equal  interest,  according 
to  the  period  during  which  they  have  been  in  existence. 

V.  The  foebign  missionary  cause  is  closely  related  to  the  edu- 
cation cause.  The  Presbvterian  Church,  although  far  from  doing  its 
duty  in  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  is 
gradually  and  steadily  enlarging  its  plans  in  this  direction.  Our 
present  resources  of  foreign  evangelization  are  derived,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  one-half^  from  the  candidates  assisted  by  the  educa- 
tional funds.  During  last  year  an  unusual  proportion  of  foreign 
labourers  have  been  supplied  from  this  quarter,  embracing  all  hit 
one  of  the  whole  annual  increase,  or  ten  out  of  the  eleven  new  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  thus  a  matter  of  record  in  our  church  history,  that 
the  Board  of  Education  contributes  most  important  aid  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  same  fact  is  disclosed 
m  the  statistics  of  the  American  Education  Society,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Congregational  and  other  churches. 

Some  of  the  reasons  of  this  vital  dependence  of  foreign  missions 
upon  education  are  these: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  young  men  in  indigent  circumstances,  labour- 
ing to  secure  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,  may  be  supposed  to 
seek  the  office  generally  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  And  the 
stronger  the  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  Christ,  the  more  likely  is 
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the  candidate  to  go  forth  to  his  work  with  his  eye  kindling  in  the 
light  of  the  Saviour's  last  command. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  natural  temptations  which  prevent 
Bome  young  ministers  from  entering  the  foreign  field,  have  less  power 
with  those  of  comparatively  humble  rank.  The  remonstrances  of 
friends,  the  facilities  of  being  introduced  to  situations  at  home,  the 
seduction  of  worldly  influences  in  general,  have  a  diminution  of 
motive  in  the  case  of  indigent  students.  This  statement  does  not 
imply  that  our  ministers  act  otherwise  than  from  a  sense  of  duty  in 
the  selection  of  their  fields  of  labour.  All  that  is  intimated  is  that 
the  worldly  temptations  which  ordinarily  disturb  a  righteous  deci- 
sion, and  which  often  exert  insensibly  an  undue  influence  over  the 
mind,  are  naturally  of  less  power  in  the  circumstances  named. 

8.  A  capacity  to  hear  hardship  and  self-denial  is  more  a  matter 
of  consciousness  with  indigent  students  than  with  others.  Trained 
up  from  early  life  to  hard  work,  their  habits  of  endurance  are  more 
frequently  of  a  stem  order,  their  health  more  robust,  and  their 
general  character,  mental,  physical  and  moral,  more  ready  to  en- 
counter the  severe  conflicts  of  missionary  consecration  and  toil. 

4.  Another  reason  is  doubtless  found  in  gratitude  to  the  Church, 
which  has  supplied  with  a  mother's  heart  the  means  of  their  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry.  When  the  Church  makes  an  appeal  to  her 
youth  to  occupy  the  providential  openings  in  heathen  lands,  it  might 
be  expected  that  many  of  those  brought  forward  and  reared  with 
her  especial  care  and  sympathy,  should  be  willing  to  respond,  "  Here 
are  we ;  send  us." 

Considerations  like  these  undoubtedly  bind  the  missionary  and 
educational  schemes  of  our  Church  in  ties  of  holy  fellowship.  Let 
the  friends  of  each  be  the  friends  of  both,  and  the  friends  of  both 
be  the  friends  of  all  enterprises  which  extend  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  earth. 

VI.  The  educational  measures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  pro- 
mote ITS  OWN  SPIRITUAL  PROSPERITY.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
two  of  the  main  elements  of  a  church's  strength  consist  in  the  able 

? reaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Christian  training  of  the  young. 
*hese  independent  but  harmonious  ingredients  of  prosperity  are 
the  very  ones  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Education.  No 
church  can  adequately  discharge  its  duty  in  promoting  its  own 
spiritual  growth  without  due  attention  to  these  agencies  so  active 
and  successful.  They  afford  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  edi- 
fying the  body  of  Christ,  and  co-operate  with  a  power  that  is  vastly 
augmented  by  their  union.  The  ministry  will  be  comparatively  un- 
successful in  a  community  left  to  its  own  ignorance,  and  enjoying  no 
advantages  of  early  Christian  training ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
well-trained  people  will  make  but  feeble  progress  in  divine  things 
without  the  assistance  of  evangelical  pulpit  instruction.  The  highest 
advantages  of  spiritual  growth  are  realized  where  the  Christian 
23 
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Bchool-honse  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Christian  church.  Pietj, 
nurtiired  under  the  active  processes  of  training  and  preaching,  will 
be  intelligent,  steadfast,  fruit-bearing,  aggressive.  And  just  as  our 
churches  are  supplied  with  an  intelligent  ministry,  and  our  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  are  blessed  in  their  holy  aims,  will  piety  of 
this  order  flourish  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 

A  consideration  of  some  weight  in  showing  the  bearing  of  edn* 
cation  upon  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ia 
particular,  is  that  the  high  evangelical  character  of  our  doctrines, 
and  the  simplicity  of  our  forms  of  worship  render  an  intelligent 
conviction  of  their  truth  and  purity  the  most  hopeful  basis,  under 
God,  of  their  prevalence  among  men.  Presbyterianism  presents 
few  worldly  attractions.  Its  jealous  exaltation  of  God,  its  strict 
regard  for  the  moral  law  as  the  standard  of  obedience,  its  unwaver- 
ing testimony  to  the  system  of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  its  rejection 
of  man-made  ceremonies,  its  opposition  to  anti-ohrist,  its  require- 
ments of  self-denial  in  a  profession  of  religion, — in  short,  its  stead- 
fast and  simple  reliance  upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnal  seductions  and  appeals  of  human  contrivance  which  surround 
us,  exalt  the  necessity  of  giving  religious  knowledge  to  the  people, 
and  of  training  them  up  in  the  strictness  and  reverence  of  the  laws 
of  Christ. 

The  piety  and  the  increase  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  depen- 
dent, with  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  upon  the  religious  instruction 
of  our  youth  ^nd  the  fidelity  of  an  educated  ministry.  These  bless- 
ings being  secured,  our  cords  would  be  lengthened  in  the  strength- 
ening of  our  stakes,  and  upon  our  gates  would  be  recorded,  ^^  The 
Highest  Himself  shall  establish  her." 

VII.  The  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  other  db- 
KOMiNATiONS  OP  CHRISTIANS  AND  UPON  THE  WORLD,  is  Connected 
with  her  educational  efforts.  A  work  of  great  value  is  incidentally 
performed,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  influence  which  each 
denomination  of  Christians  exerts  upon  others.  An  ignorant  church 
surely  cannot  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  compe- 
tition of  effective  example.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  that  trains 
up  her  children  in  knowledge  and  piety  is  the  body  of  might. 
"  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks ;  consider  her  palaces."  An  able  min- 
istry carries  immense  influence  where  intelligent  piety  prevails ;  and 
the  church  that  best  educates  its  members  and  its  ministers,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Christ,  must  bear  the  banner  in  the  sacramental 
host  of  God's  elect.  The  Lord  has  condescended  to  employ  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  doing  good  to  other  bodies  of  Cluristians ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  this  adaptation  has  been  our  imme- 
morial opinions  and  practices  in  regard  to  education.  Ignorance 
neither  cultivates  devotion  nor  fosters  influence. 

Even  the  political  economy  of  schools  and  colleges  presents  sta- 
tistics of  gain  in  a  community.    Property  will  rise  in  their  neigh- 
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bonrhood ;  s  new  impnlse  will  be  imparted  to  the  various  branches 
of  human  industry ;  Tillages  and  towns  will  thrive  under  their  genial 
sway.  Their  mord  economy  is  attended  still  more  actively  with 
high,  and  pervading  results.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
distinguished  among  the  churches  of  the  land  by  its  relations  to 
education.  This  preeminence  has  indeed  been  forfeited  to  some 
extent  during  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  a  relaxation  of 
our  ancient  policy  at  the  very  time  when  that  policy  was  being  suc- 
cessfully imitated  and  pursued  by  other  Christian  denominations. 
Whilst  our  Church  rejoices  in  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  education  exhibited  by  other  churches,  it  becomes  us 
not  to  intermit,  but  to  renew  our  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  intellec- 
tual advancement.  The  Assembly  of  1847  wisely  adopted  a  system 
of  measures  which  promises  to  reinvigorate  our  educational  ener- 
gies. By  no  surer  means  could  the  Presbyterian  Church  retain  s 
high  position  among  the  churches  of  the  land,  and  be  among  the 
foremost  in  stimulating  to  every  good  word  and  work.  Next  to 
piety,  intelligence  is  the  most  active  principle  in  advancing  in  an 
influential  manner  the  Redeemer's  cause  throughout  the  world. 

Yin.  All  measures  of  Christian  education  promote  the  best 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  The  Church,  though  a  spiritual  organi- 
sation, is  a  bulwark  of  patriotism.  Its  ministers  are  true  guardians 
of  the  public  weal.  The  sacred  truth  proclaimed  in  the  sanctuanr 
has  a  far  higher  agency  in  advancing  national  prosperity  than  au 
the  enactments  of  local  or  general  legislation.  Every  candidate 
aided  in  his  preparations  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  is  a  pledge 
that  the  Board  of  Education  sustains  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  contributes  in  the  way  of  divine  ordinances  to  the 
stability  of  republican  institutions. 

The  principles  of  Christian  education,  maintained  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  are  also 
eminently  adapted  to  secure  national  blessings.  Whatever  may  be 
the  tendency  of  plans  of  instruction  which  reject  religion  as  a  com- 
ponent element,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  salutary  effects  of  a 
system  founded  upon  God's  Word.  The  safety  of  the  republic  is  in 
the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  the  people.  Mere  intellectual 
elevation  is  an  insufficient  guarantee  of  human  rights  and  liberties, 
and  cannot  save  our  government  from  the  ruin  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  States  of  other  times.  The  securities  which  God  has 
given  in  the  truth  and  sanctions  of  his  Word,  afford  the  only  ground 
of  hope  for  the  permanence  of  free  institutions.  If  the  rising  gene- 
ration is  trained  up  with  relaxed  principles,  and  especially  with  prin- 
ciples which  have  no  savour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  our 
inheritance  of  honour  and  prosperity  cannot  be  perpetuated.  The 
doom  of  the  nation  will  be  as  certain  as  its  moral  decline.  This 
fact  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  plan  of  education  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly — a  plan  which  is  religious  in  its  aims,  and 
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thoroagh  in  its  entire  scope.  Onr  schools  academies  and  colleges 
are  morallj  and  intellectaally  conservatiye  institntions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  this  -world,  they  inculcate  the  truths  of 
religion,  which  are  the  safest  guides  of  inmyiduals  and  the  strongest 
bonds  of  families  and  nations.  The  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  our  religious  system  of  education  upon  that  of  the  State,  will 
doubtless  deyelope  itself  more  adyantageously,  whether  by  inducing 
other  denominations  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  or  by  compel- 
ling the  State  schools  to  admit  religious  instruction.  In  either 
eyent  the  educational  measures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will 
haye  a  salutary  bearing  upon  the  welfetre  of  society  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country.  The  Board  of  Education,  as  an 
organization  to  increase  the  supply  of  ministers,  and  to  ^Hrain  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  is  a  great  patriotic  institution 
which  commends  itself  in  its  dvil  as  well  as  spiritual  relations. 

IX.  The  preceding  statements  combine  with  cumulatiye  power  to 
show  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  through  its  educational  opera- 
tions, ADyANCBS  THE  GLOBT  OF  OoD.  The  Summary  of  all  the  great 
ends  and  measures  of  redemption  is  ascription  throughout  the 
uniyerse  of  praises  to  the  King  of  kings.  God's  manifested  excel- 
lence is  associated  with  the  active  instrumentalities  which  the 
Church  employs  in  the  present  age  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  Our  Education,  Missionary,  Publication,  and  other  enter- 
prises, all  contribute  to  swell  the  hallelujahs  of  Zion.  Nor  are  the 
measures  of  education  the  least  important  in  character  and  e£Sciency 
as  means  of  bringing  accessions  of  glory  to  Him  who  ordained  the 
ministry  and  blessed  little  children.  Whatever  tends  to  promote 
home  nurture  and  enforce  family  responsibility;  to  assist  in  the 
Christian  training  of  the  rising  generation ;  to  multiply  the  number 
and  elevate  the  character  of  the  ministers  of  Christ;  to  enlarge  the 
useful  and  learned  professions;  to  press  forward  the  great  work  of 
foreign  missions ;  to  advance  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Church 
of  our  adoption,  and  to  exercise  a  godly  influence  among  sister 
churches,  glorifies  our  Father  in  heaven. 

Such  are  the  foundations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Besting 
upon  a  basis  so  glorious  and  sure,  the  Board  desire  to  prosecute  to 
the  utmost  the  great  interests  which  God  in  his  providence  has 
allotted  to  their  supervision. 


Operations  op  the  Last  Tear. 

The  operations  of  the  year  have  been,  in  the  main,  of  an  encour- 
aging character,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Providence  which  com- 
passes about  the  towers  of  ^on.    The  Lord  has  favoured  the  educa- 
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tional  measures  of  his  Church  with  testimonials  of  his  gracious  and 
over-ruling  agency. 

CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   MINISTRY. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  number  of  candidates  who  have 
received  aid  from  the  Church,  during  the  year,  in  prosecuting  their 
studies  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  their  relative  position  in  their 
preparatory  course. 


The  number  of  new  candidates  received  darinn^ 

the 

year 

has  been 

82 

Making  in  all  from  the  beginning  (in  1819,) 
The  whole  number  on  the  list  during  the  year  fa 

1676 

lasbeen 

384 

Of  this  number  there  have  been 

In  their  Theological  course 

151 

«        CoUegiate       •* 

138 

^                                             "        Academical     " 

62 

Stage  of  study  unknown 

14 

Abront  from  study 

19 

Total  number. 

894 

During  the  year,/offy-seven  candidates  are  known  to  hav6  finished  their  coarse 
of  study.  Six  have  withdrawn  from  the  aid  of  the  Board,  some  of  whom  continue 
their  studies  on  their  own  resources.  Two  have  died.  Five  have  abandoned 
study.  Four  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  for  marrying;  twelve  for  not  report- 
ing themselves  for  more  than  a  year;  eight  for  reasons  involving  either  mental  or 
moral  qualificationa 

In  addition  to  the  151  theological  students  aided  hy  the  Board 
of  Education,  ahout  one  hundred  others  are  pursuing  their  studies 
in  our  Theological  Seminaries.  The  total  numher  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  in  all  Btages  of  their  studies  was  384.  The  statistics 
indicate  an  increase  of  candidates  during  the  year.  The  increase 
is  comparatively  small,  numbering  only  eUven  in  the  aggregate. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  signs  of  a  decrease  have  been  of 
a  very  threatening  character  at  various  intervals,  and  that  since 
1844,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  the  aggregate  number  of 
candidates  has  been  diminishing,  the  present  increase  may  be  hailed 
with  special  gratitude  and  hope.  There  are  still  brighter  signs  for 
the  future.  The  revivals  that  have  occurred  in  our  churches 
authorize  the  expectation  that  more  of  our  pious  youth  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  ministrv,  under  the  enlightening  and  quicken- 
ing influences  of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace. 

PRDfART   SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  The  excellence  of  the  system  of  education  recommended  by 
the  Assembly  depends  primarily  upon  its  lasis  of  Bible  truth.  The 
schools  are  religious  schools,  definitely  aiming,  by  their  course  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  at  the  inculcation  of  Christianity.  Nor 
is  there  a  more  hopeful  and  effectual  way  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  sterling  Christian  character  than  by  adding  '^  line  upon  line,  and 
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Irecept  upon  precept/'  tbronghont  the  whole  educational  course, 
n  the  language  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^^  the  schools  for  which  we  are 
pleading  are  scriptural  schools,  in  the  character  and  system  of  the 
good  olden  time — where  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  are  taught, 
and  the  minds  of  the  children  are  brought  into  contact  with  those 
holy  principles  and  truths,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  made  wise 
unto  salvation.  We  trust  you  perceive  a  momentous  interest  in- 
volved in  the  support  and  multiplication,  not  merely  of  schools,  but 
of  9uch  schools.' 

(2.)  Our  primary  schools  design  to  impart,  in  the  very  lest  man- 
nety  general  elementary  knowledge.  Attention  to  religious  instruc- 
tion will  not  interfere  with  thorough  instruction  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  a  good  secular  education.  On  the  contrary,  the  union 
of  the  two  departments  of  education  will  be  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  latter  in  all  respects.  The  necessity  of  engaging  teachers  of 
superior  moral  qualifications  will  stimulate  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  in 
regard  to  qualifications  in  general.  Our  schools  can  never  flourish 
according  to  their  original  design,  unless  they  possess  a  high  cha- 
racter for  sound  and  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

^.)  Our  primary  schools  are  intended  for  aU  classes  of  society ^  as 
far  as  practicable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  they  are 
schools  for  the  indigent.  The  school  of  each  congregation  would 
naturally  partake  of  the  general  character  of  the  people.  The  idea 
of  excluding  the  children  of  the  rich  from  the  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian education  is  undutiful  as  well  as  unwise.  The  schools  ought  to 
be  organized  on  the  principle  of  benefiting  all  classes  of  society. 
There  are  indeed  churches,  especially  in  large  cities,  which  can 
advantageously  establish  missionary  schools,  designed  more  particu- 
larly for  the  free  education  of  the  poor.  Such  efforts  are  in  the 
highest  degree  benevolent  and  useful.  But  the  general  plan  of 
parochial  institutions  should  invite  patronage  from  all  classes  in  the 
community,  rich  and  poor.  The  character  of  parochial  schools 
would  soon  be  lowered  and  their  efficiency  impaired  by  restricting 
their  benefits  in  any  particular  direction.  Their  true  foundation  is 
in  an  adaptation  to  meet  the  whole  educational  wants  of  the  congre- 
gation; and  if  any  choose  to  keep  their  children  aloof  from  them, 
they  should  be  made  to  realize  that  there  are  disadvantages  incurred 
by  such  want  of  co-operation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  churches  which  have  had  primary 
schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  with  the  names  of  their  Pres- 
byteries : 

Presbyteries.  Churches. 

Troy,  Lansiogburg,    New  York. 

Wyoming,  Warsaw,  " 

North  River,  Wappinger's  Falls,  «« 

New  York,  First  Church,  (2)     « 
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Fre$byitf%e$. 

Ckurchu. 

New  York, 

15  St  Church,  New  York. 

42  St     "                " 

Chelsea  **                " 

Madison  Avenue,     •« 

New  York,  2d, 

Scotch  Church,  (2)  " 

ElizabethtowD, 

Paterson,  Ist  Church,  New  Jersey. 

New  Brunswick, 

Princeton,  1st  Ch.,  (2)        •* 

Titusville  Church,              *« 

South  Trenton,                   •* 

Raritan, 

Clinton,                               « 

Milford, 

BurliniftoD, 

Burlingfton,                         " 

Mount  Holly,                     " 

West  Jeraey, 

Camden,                             " 

Williamstown,                    •* 

May's  Landing,                  " 

'                           Newton^ 

German  Valley,                  «• 

Oxford,                                ** 

Susqaehanoa, 

Friendsville,    Pennsylvania. 

Wyalusing,  (3)           ♦* 

Rome,                        « 

Lozeme, 

Tunkhannock,             •* 

Summit  Hill,              •* 

Donelson,                   ** 

Philadelphia, 

Southwark,                 " 

• 

10th  Ch.  Miss.  School  " 

^ 

Port  Richmond,           « 

Penn  Church,  (2)        " 

PhUadelphia,  2d, 

Newtown,                  « 

NewCasUe, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Upper  OcUrora,  Pennsylvania. 

- 

New  London,              ** 

Baltimore, 

Frederick,  Maryland. 

Northumberland, 
Redstone, 

Shamokintown,  Pennsylvania, 
Fair  Mount,           «« 

Connelsville,          " 

Beaver, 

New  Brighton,       « 

North  Sewickly,    *• 

Miami, 

Yellow  Sprinff,  Ohio. 
Northfield,          « 

Wooeter, 

New  Alban J, 

Charlestown,  Indiana, 

Owen  Creek,     •• 

Indianapolis, 

Hopewell,          " 

Bloomington,     ** 

Indianapolis,      ** 

Bethany,            « 

Rushville,          «< 

Logansport, 

Peru,               Illinois. 

Kaskaskia, 

Edwardsville,        «♦ 

Peoria, 

Chicago,  (North)  " 

Palestine, 

Grand  View,         «* 

Saint  Louis, 

Central  Ch.,  St  Louis,  MissourL 

Bethlehem,                          ♦* 

Bethel,                                " 

Carondelet,                          •« 

Louisville, 

Louisville,  Ist  (2)  Kentucky. 

do.        2d. 

' 

do.        4th.  (3)    " 
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Pr€9hfterie$.  Churches. 

Louisville,  Big  Spring,       Kentucky. 

Shelbyville,  •• 

Weet  Lexington,  2d  Lexington  Church,  ** 

Frankfort,  (2)  " 

Transylvania,  Hanging  Fork,  " 

Ebenezer,  Covington,  " 

Lexington,  Staunton,  Virginia.       ** 

Fairfield,        *« 
Fayetteville,  Antioch,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Charleston,  Ist,  South  Carolina. 

Harmony,  Indiantown,  " 

East  Alaba^u^  Bethel  Church,  Alabama. 

Lowndes  Church,      ^ 

Uchee  Valley,  « 

South  Alabama,  Mobile,  2d,  ** 

X  Valley,  •• 

Selma,  <« 

Pisgah,  •* 

Cherokee,  RosweU,  Georgia. 

Carthage,     •• 
Chickasaw,  College  Church,  Mississippi. 

Louisiana,  Ist  Ch.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Gross  Tete,  •* 

Western  District,  Memphis,  Ist,  Tennessee. 

Knoxville,  Baker's  Creek,        •• 

Arkansas,  Batesville,  Arkansas. 

Oregon  Territory,  Clatsop's  Plains,  Oregon. 

This  list  includes  one  hundred  schools,  being  an  increase  of 
eighteen  during  the  year.  Two  or  three,  established  as  missionary 
schools,  and  not  in  regular  connexion  with  churches,  have  been  dis- 
continued. Although  the  increase  has  not  been  large,  it  is  encour- 
aging. Some  churches  in  important  localities  have  made  the  expe- 
riment during  the  year  with  success.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
schools  average  about  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  an  aggregate  of  three 
or  four  thousand  children  are  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  a  Chris- 
tian education,  under  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  their  reli- 
gious and  mental  character.  The  progress  of  so  wise  a  movement, 
on  a  scale  better  adapted  to  its  objects,  is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
Its  commencement  is  hailed  with  hope  and  joy;  its  prosecution 
demands  the  thoughts,  prayers,  and  exertions  of  the  Church. 

ACADEMIES. 

The  gradual  increase  of  Presbyterial  Academies  shows  the  earnest 
spirit  at  work  in  providing  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  young 
in  the  higher  departments  of  learning.  The  list  below  shows  the 
names  of  our  Presbyteries  which  have  institutions  under  their  care, 
together  with  the  place  of  location.  The  total  number  of  Presby- 
terial Academies  is  thirty-four.  , 

Presbyteries,  Name  and  locatum* 

WySg.|  Gene6eo,NewYort 
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Preshyteries, 

Buffiilo  City, 

Newton, 

Luzerne, 

Susquehanna, 

Blairsville, 

Allegfhany, 

Wa^ington, 

Beaver,  and  > 

New  Lisbon, ) 

Columbus, 

Coshocton,  *] 

Richland, 

Wooster, 

Zanesville, 

Miami, 


Oxford, 
New  Albany, 
Madison, 
Crawfordsville, 
Palestine, 
Louisville, 
Lexincton, 
West  Hanover, 
Montgomery, 
Orange, 
Fayetteville, 
South  Carolina, 
South  Alabama, 
East  Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Enoxville, 
Western  District, 
Do. 


Name  andlocatUm, 

Bethany,  New  York, 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

Wyoming  Institute,  VVyoming,  Pa. 

Fnendsvnie,  Feu 

Elder's  Ridffe,  Pa. 

Butler  Pa.,  Witherspoon  Institute. 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Poland,  Ohio. 

Kingston,  Ohia 

Vermillion  Institute,  Haysville,  Ohio. 

Miller  Academy,  Washin^n,  Ohia 

Male  Academy,  Monroe,  Ohia 

Female    da       Springfield,  Ohia 

High  School,  Rossville,  Ohio.      ' 

Female  Academy,  Charlestown,  Ind« 

Female  Academy,  S.  Hanover,  Ind. 

Waveland,  Indiana. 

Paris,  Illinois. 

Male  and  Female,  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Middlebrook,  Va. 

Halifax  C.  H.,  Va. 

Christiansburg,  Va. 

Caldwell  Institute,  HUlsboro,  N.  C. 

Donaldson  Academy,  Fayetteville,  N,  C. 

Greenwood,  S.  C,  male  and  female. 

Female  Academy,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Lafayette,  Alabeuna. 

Tipton  Co.,  Miss. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Mount  Carmel,  Tennessee. 

Shiloh,  Tennessee. 


The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Christian  Academies,  and  the 
advantages  of  placing  them  under  the  care  of  Presbyteries,  are  so 
intelligently  and  succinctly  set  forth  in  a  paper  adopted  by  the 
West  Jersey  Presbytery,  that  an  extract  is  presented  which  is 
deserving  of  a  careful  perusal. 

L  "  It  is  believed  by  this  Presbytery  that  an  academy  of  a  high  order,  conve- 
niently located  within  our  bounds,  and  placed  under  the  fostering  supervision  and 
patronage  of  this  body,  would  prove  of  incalctUable  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  community  in  this  portion 
of  our  State. 

The  very  proximity  of  such  a  school  to  our  congre^tions  would  present  an 
inducement  to  many  of  our  youth  to  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  study,  who  would 
otherwise  never  entertain  such  a  project ;  or  else  would  be  tempted  to  abandon  it, 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment 

Such  an  institution  would  afford  to  our  candidates  for  the  ministry  a  place  of 
preparation  for  college,  in  which  they  would  remain  under  our  immediate  inspec- 
tion, during  a  very  important  stage  of  their  training. 

It  would,  moreover,  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  Normal  School,  in  which  to 
prepare  teachers  for  our  district  and  other  schools;  and  in  this  way  assist  in  raising 
the  standard  and  improving  the  tone  of  common-school  education. 

It  would  probably  prove  a  means  of  bringing  to  our  notice  promising  candidates 
fyr  the  gospel  ministry,  who  would  else  have  remained  in  obscurity. 
24 
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n.  By  establidiiii^  an  aeademy  under  the  auMficet  qf  this  bodf^  it  k  belieyed 
that  these  and  other  important  ends  would  be  better  attained  than  by  a  sunllar 
institution,  left  to  mere  private  and  individual  enterprise;  for, 

Ist  Its  connection  with  a  permanent  body,  like  this  Presbytery,  would  be  likely 
to  secure  perpetuity  to  the  school  itself.    Experience  has  proved  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  academies,  whose  life  depends  on  mere  private  enterprise  is  very  liable 
^  to  be  mterrupted  by  causes  which  seldom  afl^ct  institutions  under  the  care  of  per- 
manent or  corporate  associations. 

2d.  The  e9cle8iastical  relation  of  such  an  academy  would  almost  necessarUy 
secure  prominence  to  religious  instruction,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem ;  and  this  instruction  would  be  likely  to  embrace  the  positive  and  distinctive 
truths  exhibited  in  our  standards,  instead  of  the  mea^e  generalities,  or  the  diluted 
relififion,  which  is  taught  in  some  academies,  otherwise  respectable. 

dd.  The  responsibility  of  such  a  school  to  this  body  would  give  to  us  the  power 
of  supervising,  and,  if  necessary,  of  correcting  and  improving  tbe  course  of  instruc- 
tion through  which  our  youth  are  called  to  pass  at  this  critical  period  in  their 
training. 

4th.  The  example,  in  a  school  of  high  character,  of  the  union  of  intellectual 
with  religious  education,  could  not  but  be  salutary  in  its  influences  on  other  schools 
of  an  inferior  grade;  and  thus,  in  some  meaisure,  serve  to  ^ard  them  against  the 
neglect  of  the  religious  element  in  daily  education;  of  which  there  is  great  dan- 
ger, wherever  religion  is  not  made  a  necessary  and  avowed  paart  of  the  system  of 
tuition. 

5th.  As  a  nursery  of  the  Church,  such  a  school  would  enlist  and  concentrate 
the  interests  of  our  people.  It  would  be  likely  to  secure  more  prayer;  to  receive 
fitHn  time  to  time  the  bene&ctions  of  living  members  of  the  Church,  in  the  form 
of  apparatus,  books,  money,  &c.;  and  it  would  probablv  be  remembered  in  the 
bequests  of  the  pious.    This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  all  church  institutions.** 

COLLEGES. 

In  ascending  to  Colleges,  we  Beem  to  attain  to  a  point  of  view 
where  the  perspective  is  more  natural,  and  the  old  landmarks  more 
distinctly  perceived.  Whilst  the  Church  has  been  re-surveyinff  the 
lines  of  her  ancient  heritage,  and  of  her  covenant  titles  to  schools 
and  academies,  her  possessions  in  colleges  have  been  comparatively 
undisturbed  by  adverse  claims. 

Decided  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

Nmmee. 
Washington, 
Centre, 
Hanover, 
Oakland, 
Lafayette, 

Oglethorpe  University, 
Davidson, 
McDonough, 
Des  Moines, 
Carroll, 
Austin, 

The  last  four  institutions  have  college  charters,  but  are  at  present 
only  organized  as  academies.  Of  the  above  list,  Centre,  Oakland 
and  Davidson  required  no  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  colleges,  not  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the 
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Location, 

Organized, 

Near  Jonesboro',  Tenn. 

1805 

Danville,  Ky. 

1819 

Hanover,  Ind. 

1829 

Oakland,  Miss. 

laso 

Easton,  Pa. 

1832 

Near  Millegeville,  Ga. 

1835 

Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 

1835 

McDonough,  IlL 

1838 

West  Point,  Iowa, 

1846 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

1846 

Huntsville,  Texas, 

1849 
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Presbyterian  Ohorchy  have  always  been  under  the  management  of 
Presbyterians : 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1746 

Hampdeo  Sydney,  Prince  Edward.  Va.  1783 

Jefierson,  Canonsbnrg,  Pa.  18(^ 

WashingtoD,  Wasfaingrton,  Pa.  1806 

Washington,  Lexington,  Va.  1813 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  others  which  owe  their  existence 
mainly  to  Presbyterian  effort,  and  are  more  or  less,  and  from  time  to 
time  under  Presbyterian  management;  but  they  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects of  enumeration  in  the  present  document.     ^ 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  number  of  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  now  six: 

Location.  Organized, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  •       .        .       1812 


Prince  Edward,  Va. 
Alleghanytown,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


1823 
1827 
1831 
1832 
1850 


The  average  number  of  our  theological  students  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

FUNDS. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  by  the  Board  of  Education 
during  the  last  ecclesiastical  year,  to  aid  indigent  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  assist  our  institutions  of  learning,  was  (exclusive  of 
balance  of  preceding  year)  $32,447  95.  Of  this  sum,  there  were 
expended, 

On  account  of  Candidates,  viz : 

In  tbeir  Theological  coarse,  -  -  -  12543  25 

•«        Collegiate       da  -  -  -  8845  76 

*«        Academical     da  -  -  -  2553  44 


Total  on  account  of  Candidates,    -  23,942  45 

On  account  of  Schools,  ....  143500 

•"  Academies,     ....  2064  8Q 

«*  CoUeges,        .  -  -  •  2750  00 

**  Theotogical  Seminaries,        -  •  843  00 


Total  on  account  of  Institutions,  -  7,002  89 

We  record  with  pain  the  fact,  that  not  more  than  onefifih  of 
our  churches  took  up  a  collection  for  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
ffreatly  increased  income  might  be  most  advantageously  expended  in 
building  up  and  fostering  our  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  ShaU  there  not  be  hereafter  a  more 
general  co-operation? 
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ARTICLE  XVIIL 

DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  FOR  THE  INCREASE 
OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

[The  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  first  observed  in  the  year  1823.  A  remarkable 
blessing  seems  to  belong  to  its  history.  God  has  been  pleased  to  poor  oat  His  Spirit 
upon  institutions  of  learning  on  soToral  occasions  in  a  way  to  indicate  an  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  His  people.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  recom- 
mended the  observance  of  the  day,  which  is  also  set  apart  for  the  above  sacred  purposes 
by  various  denominations  o f  Christians— ^A^  la»t  Thunday  (tf  February  next,] 

THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  DAY  IMPORTANT. 

BT  niAS  CORSVLUn,  D.  D. 

The  last  Thursday  of  February  has,  for  eight  years  in  succession,^ 
been  observed  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  for  the  Colleges  of 
this  country.  Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  revivals 
of  religion  have  followed  these  seasons  of  united  supplication,  and 
the  church  and  the  ministry  have  in  consequence  received,  and  are 
annually  receiving  an  augmentation  of  strength.  That  day  rapidly 
approaches  again,  and  it  seems  proper  to  remind  those  who  have 
hearts  to  pray,  of  the  immense  interest  and  responsibleness  which 
attach  to  the  object  and  to  the  occasion.  The  considerations  which 
follow  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  which  might  be  suggested,  showing 
the  importance  of  revivals  of  reli^on  in  Colleges. 

1.  Without  continued  divine  influence  the  Colleges  themselves 
will  become  fountains  of  corruption.  Experience  proves  that  no 
restraints  impose  so  eflfectual  a  check  upon  youthful  folly  and  wick- 
edness, as  religion.  No  system  of  discipline,  however  wisely  formed, 
or  faithfully  executed,  can  save  a  College  from  moral  deterioration 
without  the  aid  of  religicms  principle.  The  ruin  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  youth  in  seminaries  of  learning  proves  this,  beyond  a 
doubt.  If  parents  would  save  their  sons  from  destruction,  let  them 
pray  for  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges.  If  officers  and  instructers 
would  render  the  seminaries  under  their  care  places  where  pious 
parents  may  send  their  children  with  a  good  eomeiencey  let  them 
strive  unceasingly  for  this  blessing. 

2.  The  influence  which  Colleges  have  upon  community  renders 
them  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  every  well  wisher  of  mankind. 
They  decide  the  character  of  the  literature  of  a  nation.  They 
furnish  the  educated  men  of  every  profession.  The  mould,  into 
which  are  cast  the  minds  of  future  lawyers,  statesmen,  physicians, 
and  ministers,  is  fashioned  by  their  influence.  A  correct  moral  and 
religious  sentiment  pervading  a  College,  is  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  lif9 — a  fountain,  the  streams  of  which  ^ow  wider 
and  deeper  as  they  flow  down  through  society.    But,  if  vice  get  the 

*  This  was  written  in  1831,  and  it  •xtracted  from  the  Amorican  Qnarterlj  Atgiitar. 
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ascendency,  tbe  exhalations  of  a  stagnant  lake  are  not  so  much  to 
be  feared  and  dreaded,  as  the  moral  contagion  of  one  of  these  seats 
of  learning  upon  the  surrounding  population.  Let  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  our  Colleges,  and  his  influence  be  felt  by  all  connected  with 
them,  and  righteousness  will  soon  become  ^Hhe  stability  of  our 
times."  The  institutions  which  have  been  formed  by  the  wisdom 
and  toil  of  our  ancestors  will  stjand  amid  the  convulsions  of  the 
world,  for  they  will  be  founded  upon  a  book;  and  we  shall  possess 
a  literature  which  a  Christian  people  need  not  blush  to  own. 

3.  Another  consideration  which  should  enlist  in  favour  of  this 
object  the  prayers  of  every  friend  of  Christ,  is,  that,  of  all  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  well  qualified  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  there 
are  none  which  promise  such  speedy  and  effectual  relief  as  revivals 
of  religion  in  Colleges.  There  are  in  the  Colleges  of  the  country 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  students,  all  of  whom  wiU 
have  finished  their  preparatory  and  professional  studies  in  from  three 
to  seven  years  from  this  time.  Of  these,  not  a  third,  probably  not 
a  fourth,  if  even  a  fifth  part,  are  pious  and  intend  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Suppose  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  converted  and 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  sacred  office.  In  five  or  six  years,  there 
would  be  brought  into  the  field  more  than  one  thousand  liberally 
educated  and  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel,  over  and  above  the  whole 
number  that  are  now  coming  forward  under  the  patronage  of  Educa- 
tion Societies,  and  in  all  other  ways.  One  general  revival  of  religion 
in  our  Colleges  will  produce  this  result.  Where  are  they  who  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  wants  of  Zion?  Let  them  pour  out  their  sup- 
plications K>r  the  Colleges  of  the  land.  Let  them  ^o  to  the  throne 
of  grace  on  the  day  set  apart  for  this  object,  and  at  all  other  suitable 
times,  and  spread  their  requests  before  Him  who  has  said,  ^^  Open 
thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will  fill  it." 

This  is  the  way  to  multiply  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  aid 
effectually  the  cause  for  which  we  are  labouring.  If  instead  of 
devising  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  uneducated^  or  but  hajf  edur 
eated  men,  those  who  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  speedy  supply 
of  the  destitute,  should,  with  corresponding  faith  and  energy,  direct 
attention  to  the  spiritual  good  of  hundreds  of  unsanclified  youth  in 
the  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  of  the  country,  an  untold 
amount  of  evil  would  be  prevented,  and  the  work  of  raising  up  a 
competent  ministry,  would  be  sooner  and  better  done,  tlian  m  any 
other  way.  Knowledge  is  power;  and  he  who  acts  on  any  other 
supposition  in  such  an  age  as  this,  must  prepare  for  disappointment. 
Piety,  it  is  true,  eminently  devoted  pietv,  is  greatly  needed,  and 
must  be  sought  with  unceasing  effort — ^but  a  novice  in  human  or 
divine  knowledge,  is  not  the  man  whom  the  church  is  called  upon  to 
invest  with  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  especially  when  Providence  so  clearly  points  out 
**a  more  excellent  way." 

4.  It  should  deeply  affect  the  hearts  of  Christians,  that  there  are 
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80  £ew  reyivalfl  of  religion^  at  preBent,  in  our  Oolleges.  For  three 
or  four  years  there  have  been  few  instances  of  an  extensive  revival 
in  Colleges.  Hundreds  of  youth  have  finished  their  collegiate 
course,  without  ever  witnessing  any  special  attention  to  religion  in 
the  places  of  their  education.  How  (Merent  might  have  been  their 
prospects,  as  well  as  their  pursuits  for  life,  had  the  Church  been 
properly  engaeed  to  pray  for  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges?  What 
numbers  wiU  &llow  them  in  the  same  state  of  alienation  from  God 
and  his  cause,  if  effectual  fervent  prayer  be  not  offered  up  for  these 
seminaries  of  learning?  There  is  something  ominous  in  this  suspen- 
sion of  divine  influence,  and  all  who  feel  for  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  should  set  themselves,  as  did  Ezra  and  Nehemiab,  with  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  withdrawment  of  divine 
influence,  and  to  seek  its  return. 

5.  The  recollection  of  what  God  has  done  in  past  years  for  our 
Colleges,  and  of  what  he  is  now  doing  for  his  church  in  the  world, 
should  encourage  every  friend  of  the  Redeemer  to  pray  fervently 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  institutions  of  learning. 
God  is  the  same.  His  hand  is  not  shortened  nor  his  ear  heavy. 
The  signs  of  the  times  also  indicate  that  he  is  about  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  in  the  world;  and  he  will  doubtless  provide  the  necessary 
instruments.  In  many  places  he  is,  at  this  time,  reviving  religion 
in  a  glorious  manner,  and  converts  are  multiplied  as  drops  of  mom- 
ing  dew.  Why  shoidd  not  the  same  heavenly  influence  be  felt  in 
our  Colleges  ?  What  can  there  be  to  hinder,  if,  with  one  heart  and 
voice,  we  will  arise  and  go  to  our  Father  and  importunately  seek  the 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  PIOUS  YOUNO  VEN  IN  COLLEGES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

[The  following  is  t  Pastoral  Letter,  istoed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  candi- 
dates under  its  care,  and  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  objecta  of  the  daj  of  special 
prayer.] 

FrahjfUnam  Educatum  Roomif  Phihdelpkia. 

Dear  Brother  in  Ckritt: — ^We  address  ^ou  as  your  firiends,  and, 
in  a  subordinate  sense,  your  pastors,  sharing  with  you  some  of  the 
joys,  trials,  and  responsibilities  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand 
to  the  Church.  It  is  the  earnest  aim  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
eo-operate  with  your  Presbyteries  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
of  ministerial  qualification  which  our  Church  holds  out  to  her  faith* 
ful  sons. 

In  this  communication,  we  wish  definitely  to  bring  before  your 
mind  the  importance  of  making  efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence.  This  duty  is  binding 
upon  every  private  Christian,  but  especially  upon  one  who  is 
looking  forward  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  The  present 
time,  being  near  to  the  last  Thursday  in  February — ^which  will  be 
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observed  by  man j  Christians  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  upon  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  learning  and 
religion — ^is  a  seasonable  time  devoutly  to  examine  what  more  you 
may  do,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  promote  his  cause. 

La  order  to  ^ujsist  you  to  answer  the  question,  "What  can  I  do 

TO  PROMOTB  THB  ADVANCBMBNT,   OR  REVIVAL,  OP  RELIGION?"   WO 

affectionately  and  humbly  beg  leave  to  turn  your  mind  to  the  follow- 
ing points* 

I.  In  the  first  place,  aim  at  the  advancement  op  religion  in 
TOUR  own  heart.  A  revival  implies  the  reviving  of  individuals. 
A  revival  begins  with  the  quickening  of  Christians.  We  all  have 
reason  to  mourn  over  our  many  short-comings.  Our  sins,  our  sloth, 
our  inadequate  representation  of  religion,  impede  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Let  us  endeavour  to  "grow  m  grace" — not  fitfully,  not 
transiently,  not  by  earthly  impul8e3,  but  steadily,  continually  and 
in  dependence  en  the  Spirit.*  Thi?  work  is  effectually  promx)ted.by' 
using  the  means  of  God's  appointment,  particularly  prayer  and  the 
Bible.  Private  duties  must  be  faithfully,  performed,  a  devotional 
spirit  carefully  cultivated,  a  close  communion  with  God  assiduously 
maintained,  if  we  would  hope  to  be  useful  in  leading  sinners  into 
the  way  of  life.  Aim,  therefore,  dear  brother,  first  of  all,  at  a 
revival  of  religion  in  your  own  heart. 

U.  Endeavour  to  rbauze  thb  oondition  op  the  impbnitent 
AROUND  Tou.    Remember  that 

1.  Their  souls  are  immortaL  They  are  to  live  for  ever.  Ponder 
upon  this  impressive  fact  in  all  its  solemn  and  momentous  relations. 

2.  The  impenitent  are  actually  under  condemnation  now.  They 
are  transgressors  of  the  Law,  and  they  are  rejecters  of  the  GospeL 
The  doom  of  an  awful  condemnation  is  theirs — a  condemnation 
already  begun  and  in  actual  force.  "  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already." 

3.  If  not  religious  in  early  life  there  is  comparatively  little  hope 
for  them  hereafter.  This  remark  applies  to  your  impenitent  class- 
mates, if  you  have  any.  Few,  very  few,  are  converted  after  leaving 
college.  Labour  then  diligently  for  the  young  within  your  in- 
fluence. 

4.  Tou  are  to  meet  the  impenitent  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
An  interest  in  their  spiritual  state  is  not  left  to  your  discretion ;  it 
is  demanded  bv  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  your  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King,  who  will  also  call  to  you  account  as  Judge. 

6.  Their  condition  is  in  a  great  measure  depending  upon  you. 
If  you  neglect  them,  who  will  care  for  their  souls?  Who  has  better 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  some  than  you  yourself  now  have? 

Meditate  then,  we  beseech  you,  upon  the  condition  of  the  impeni- 
tent. Such  meditations  will  be  excited  and  aided  by  reading  the 
chapter  in  Baxter's  Saint's  Best  on  the  misery  of  those  who  lose 
that  rest. 
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in.  In  the  third  place,  attend  the  begular  or  special  prater 
MBETINOS  THAT  MAT  BE  APPOINTED.  It  is  related  of  MelanethoTt, 
that,  having  some  important  service  to  perform  and  having  many 
doubts  and  fears  about  the  success  of  his  business,  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  finding  a  company  of  poor  women  who  were  praying 
together  for  the  Church.  There  is  power  in  meetings  for  prayer. 
And  no  wonder ;  for  where  "  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  " 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  is  He  ^^in  the  midst  of  them."  Many 
ft  revival  of  religion  has  dated  its  origin  in  the  social  prayer  meeting. 
Scenes  of  glory  have  been  often  witnessed  there. 

IV.  Converse  with  your  impenitent  friends,  neighbours,  class- 
mates or  others,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  ^^  Te  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  It  is  a  Christian's  vocation  to  testify  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  The  tongue  is  never  more  "the  glory  of  the  frame" 
than  when  it  speaks  of  Christ.  We  are  social  beings ;  and  religion 
is  advanced  by  social  intercourse.  There  is  a  mighty  power  in 
truth,  when  uttered  with  the  sympathies  and  tones  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, pleading  for  Christ.  If  you  engage  in  this  duty  with  that 
seriousness,  affection  and  prudence  which  it  requires,  you  might  by 

.  God's  blessing  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  religion. 

V.  Prat  for  particular  individuals,  as  circumstances  may 
dictate.  If  you  are  particularly  interested  in  any  persons,  it  is  rea- 
sonable, it  is  natural  to  pray  for  them.  How  are  you  likelv  to  be 
of  more  service  than  by  pleading  the  promises  in  their  behalf  r  This 
too  will  animate  your  own  courage,  quicken  your  zeal,  and  lead  you 
to  persevere  in  the  use  of  means.  Prayer  for  individuals  has  often 
been  followed  by  their  salvation.  Your  own  conversion  may  be  an 
example  of  its  prevalence  with  God. 

VI.  Another  means  of  doing  good  is  to  put  a  suitable  book  or 
tract  into  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  you  have  intercourse. 
Some,  whose  diffidence  shuns  conversation,  may  be  approached 
through  the  medium  of  a  religious  volume.  When  a  person  is  moved 
by  divine  grace  to  feel  a  concern  for  his  soul,  he  is  very  much  in- 
clined to  read.  Seize  this  opportunity  to  direct  his  inquiries.  The 
press,  which  was  a  great  engine  in  promoting  the  Reformation, 
should  be  always  used  as  the  ally  of  Christianity.  Tracts  and  books 
are  of  incalculable  value  in  leading  sinners  to  Christ,  and  in  perfect- 
ing Christians. 

Vn.  We  beg  you,  in  this  important  matter,  not  to  meroe  tour 
responsibility  in  the  mass  of  other  Christians,  but  to  act  out 
YOUR  OWN  PART  IN  THE  FEAR  OF  THE  LoRD.  Each  One  has  Some- 
thing to  do  in  advancing  religion.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  convert 
Christians  to  idleness.  Activity  is  characteristic  of  religious  life. 
Therefore  do  not  excuse  yourself  with  the  plea  that  God  has  no 
work  for  you.  The  depravity  of  the  human  heart  is  prone  to  shift 
responsibility,  and  to  throw  upon  others  what  we  ought  to  do  our- 
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selves.  Resist  this  temptation*  If  yon  cmn  find  nothing  to  do,  yoa 
may  well  doubt  your  conyersion.  If  a  Christian  aims  at  nothing, 
he  will  do  nothing,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  come  to 
nothing.  We  entreat  you  to  live  and  to  work  as  though  you  were 
responsible  for  a  great  deal — as  indeed  you  are.     Do  not  give  up 

Jour  individuality  as  a  workman  in  the  harvest  field.     Sell  not  your 
irthright. 

Vni.  Finally.  Have  faith  to  believe  that  God  will  bless 
BABNEST  labours  TO  PROMOTE  HIS  GLORY.  To  work  without  ex- 
pecting a  blessing  is  to  dishonour  God.  Providence  and  grace  re- 
ward those  who  diligently  ply  the  appointed  means.  ^^  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.''  To  distrust  God  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  He  has  enjoined,  is  as^eat  a  sin  as  idleness 
itself.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  will  follow  with  a 
blessing  prayerful  endeavours  to  glorify  Him  in  the  advancement  of 
His  kingdom.  Faith  itnd  hope  should  accompany  our  love,  and  so 
not  only  prove  its  sincerity  but  increase  its  power. 

We  have  thus  attempted,  dear  brother,  to  direct  your  mind  to 
some  particulars,  which  we  pray  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  daily 
discharge  of  the  practical  duties  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom. 

May  the  Spirit  of  our  common  Lord  rest  upon  your  heart  with 
power — make  you  the  instrument  of  saving  souls  from  death — pre- 

f)are  you  for  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  on  earth,  and  for  his  ever- 
asting  service  and  praise,  in  Heaven ! 
We  are  affectionately  and  truly 

Your  fellow-servants  and  friends  in  Christ, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Wm.  Chester, 

In  behalf  of  thi  Board  of  Education  of  the  Preebyterian  Church, 


ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  PIOUS. 

[A  letter  from  Dr.  Scadder,  of  Ceylon,  addressed  individaally  to  the  Toang  Men  in  the 
Colleges  and  Seminariee  of  learning  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  hare  not  yet 
chosen  the  Lord  Jesas  as  their  portion. — 1836.] 

My  Dear  Friend — ^You  may  think  it  rather  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  one  who  is  above  12,000  miles  from  America,  and  who 
is  moreover  a  total  stranger,  should  be  the  author  of  a  letter  to  you* 
But  pass  by  this  and  Idnaly  bestow  your  attention  upon  what  I  have 
to  say. — This  is  the  day  which  has  been  set  apart  by  many  Chris- 
tians,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  your  behalf.  There  are 
various  reasons  which,  as  they  think,  imperiously  demand  such  a 
course  of  procedure.     Several  of  these  I  will  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  they  feel  that  you  are  waging  a  warfare  with 
your  Creator,  which  they  exceedingly  desire  to  see  terminated;  a 
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warfare  which  aims  at  no  less  than  the  destraction  of  his  goremment 
throughout  the  universe ;  yea,  which  aims  at  his  own  destruction. 
You  perhaps  start  back  with  horror  at  the  thought ;  but  if  you  will 
analyze  your  conduct,  you  will  find  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate 
construction  which  can  be  put  upon  it.  God  has  a  right  to  you  and 
yours.  He  has  set  up  a  kmedom  in  this  world,  and  commanded  you 
as  one  of  his  subjects  to  render  him  your  obedience.  The  essence 
of  this  obedience  consists  in  an  entire  surrender  of  the  heart  to  him, 
and  an  aim  to  glorify  him  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action. 
Neither  of  these  have  you  done.  Consequently,  you  are  in  a  state 
of  enmity  with  him.  You  virtually  declare  that  you  will  not  obey 
his  laws.  Your  language  is,  ^^  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should 
serve  him?" 

In  the  second  place,  they  feel  that  such  conduct  will  be  disastrotcs 
only  to  yourself.  God  is  aJmighty.  He  will  maintain  his  authority ; 
and  the  warfare  in  which  you  are  engaged  will  certainly  end  in  your 
defeat  and  utter  ruin.  You  have  an  instructive  exhibition  oi  the 
consequences  of  such  a  warfare,  in  the  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate.  They  were  expelled  from  heaven  and  shut  up  in  hell. 
Of  course  God  will  make  no  distinction  between  your  conduct  and 
theirs.  ^^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.''  And  remember  that 
if  you  die  in  your  sins,  you  die  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  vrretched- 
ness  which  is  to  continue  for  ever.  You  will  be  obliged  to  wear  out 
eternal  ages  in  bearing  the  wrath  of  a  righteous  and  just  God ;  to 
become  a  prey  to  that  worm  which  never  dies,  and  to  that  fire  which 
is  never  to  be  quenched.  0,  it  is  this  latter  circumstance  which 
overwhelms  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  which  constrains  them  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  footstool  of  sovereign  Mercy,  and  plead 
that  God  ma^  save  you  from  so  tremendous  a  doom. 

In  the  third  place,  they  feel  that  you  are  acting  a  part,  which 
even  you,  in  yout  moments  of  proper  reflection,  will  acknowledge 
to  be  exceedingly  ungrateful.  God  is  your  creator,  your  pre- 
server, your  bountiful  benefactor.  From  your  earliest  years  to  this 
moment,  he  has  caused  your  cup  to  overrun  with  blessings.  When 
you  have  been  hungry,  he  has  fed  you.  When  you  have  been  thirsty, 
he  has  given  you  <kink.  When  you  have  been  sick,  he  has  directed 
to,  and  blest  the  means  made  use  of  for  your  recovery.  You  are 
alive  and  well  this  day,  while  many  who  commenced  life  with  you, 
have  been  cut  down  and  consigned  to  everlasting  burnings.  These 
mercies  from  a  Being  whom  you  have  daily  been  provoking  for  many 
years,  you  will  acknowledge,  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  a  different 
course  of  conduct.  Great,  however,  as  these  mercies  are,  they  are 
small  when  compared  with  the  great  spiritual  benefits  conferred  upon 

iou.  When  you  were  under  sentence  of  everlasting  condemnation, 
e  parted  with  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  you.  Be  astonished, 
0  ye  heavens !  wonder,  0  thou  earth !  at  this  exhibition  of  divine 
mercy.  Yes,  to  rescue  you  from  eternal  torment,  Jesus  left  the  joys 
of  heaven,  came  down  and  sojourned  upon  earth,  a  man  of  sorrows 
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Md  acquainted  with  grief.  For  you  he  agonized  in  the  garden  and 
hung  upon  the  cross.  For  you  he  cried  out,  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?    For  you  he  howed  his  head  and  died. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  feel  that  your  conduct  is  not  only  un- 
grateful,  but  highly  criminaL  Though  I  have  touched  upon  this 
point  before,  allow  me  to  dwell  a  moment  more  upon  it.  Tell  me, 
for  what  were  you  made  ?  Let  conscience,  let  reason  furnish  the 
reply  in  the  secrecy  of  retirement,  when  none  but  the  eyes  of  Him 
who  created  you  are  upon  you.  Look  at  yourself,  an  intellectual 
being,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  destined  to  immortality.  What 
do  you  conceive  was  the  design  of  God's  creating  you  and  endowing 
you  with  such  powers?  Was  it  that  you  might  live  for  self,  that 
you  might  promote  your  own  aggrandizement,  that  you  might  obtain 
the  applauses  of  your  fellow  men?  No.  But  that  you  might  glo- 
rift/  God  and  do  good  to  others.  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  x  et  he 
who  withholds  from  God  his  affections  and  services,  robs  him  of  his 
due.  Creation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  ground  of  property. 
We  say,  and  very  correctly  too,  that  whatever  a  man  makes  is  his 
own.  Now  God  made  you,  and  you  are  therefore  his,  without  the 
least  qualification.  He  has  an  absolute  right  to  command  your  ser- 
vices. Not  only  are  his  creatures  his  property,  but  all  theirs  is  his: 
their  time,  their  faculties  of  soul  and  body,  their  learning,  their 
possessions,  their  very  sources  of  enjoyment  are  his.  He  has, 
therefore,  an  indisputable  right  to  claim  that  you  and  all  you  have, 
should  be  devoted  to  him,  and  expended  in  promoting  his  glory. 
Consequently,  you  have  no  more  right  to  employ  your  talents  to  the 
promotion  of  your  own  interests,  than  to  take  another  man's  pro- 
perty. 0,  let  me  entreat  you  to  beware  how  you  any  longer  pervert 
the  talents  God  has  given  you. 

In  the  fifth  place,  they  feel  persuaded  that  you  may,  by  embracing 
the  Saviour,  be  the  instrument  of  great  blessings  to  others.  In  what- 
ever situation  you  may  be  placed,  whether  as  a  statesman,  a  physi- 
cian, a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
your  influence  on  the  side  of  evil  or  good  may  be  immense.  If  your 
example  is  bad,  thousands  may  perhaps  imitate  it,  and  curse  you 
for  ever  in  the  world  to  come.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  good,  many 
by  seeing  your  good  works  may  be  induced  to  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.     Especially,  should  you  become  a  minister  of  the 

fospel,  it  is  believed  your  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  very  large, 
'ou  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  rescuing  multitudes  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  0,  that  the  Head  of  the  church  would  set  his  seal 
upon  you  for  this  purpose.  0,  that  you  might  from  this  day  be  in- 
duced to  count  all  things  as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  in  his  strength  resolve  to  become  an 
ambassador  of  the  cross. — I  would  that  you  might  even  resolve  to 
join  me  in  preaching  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. — Do  you  wonder  that 
I  feel  and  express  such  a  desire  ? — ^Wonder  not. — 1  have  been  in  a 
heathen  land  for  many  years.    My  eyes  have  witnessed  the  most 
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abject  moral,  intellectual,  and  pbysical  degradation;  the  most  en- 
slaving idolatry,  and  such  vile  and  polluting  abominations,  that  I 
dare  not  even  mention  them.  Involved  in  all  this  wretchedness,  are 
hundreds  of  millions,  in  this  eastern  world,  without  an  individual  to 
afford  them  the  least  help. — I  think  of  my  native  land  for  such  help 
— ^for  those  who  will  come  to  pour  upon  their  dark  minds  the  light 
of  heavenly  truth,  and  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God. — I  look  at 
her  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  see  thousands  of  young 
men  receiving  an  education,  and  preparing  for — what?  Shall  I  say 
usefulness  ?  But  are  you  preparing  for  usefulness  ?  Is  that  man 
useful  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  does  not  accomplish  all  the  good  he 
can  ?  Tou  may,  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  statesman,  confer  some 
temporal  benefits  upon  your  fellow  men.  But  what  does  true  bene- 
volence require  ?  Does  it  not  require  and  aim  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  possible  good  ?  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,  is  the  command  of  God.  The  heathen  is  your  neighbour. 
Do  you  not  want  to  save  him  from  intellectual  debasement,  physical 
suffering,  and,  especially,  eternal  wo  ?  Would  you  add  to  the  misery 
of  the  world?  Would  you  not  do  all  you  can  to  diminish  it?  Here, 
then,  is  a  wide  field  for  your  talents,  your  learning,  your  influence. 
Who  so  well  qualified  as  you  for  diffusing  through  the  world  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  bringing  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  lawful  Prince,  the  Prince  of  peace  ?  Come,  my  dear 
friend,  join  with  me,  join  with  others,  in  efforts  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
known ;  to  save  immortal  souls  from  everlasting  burnings.  0  that 
you  felt  the  force  of  this  motive.  Eternity  will  show  the  folly,  the 
vileness  of  living  for  one's  self,  and  the  dignity,  the  blessedness  of 
living  for  the  good  of  others. 

In  the  sixth  place,  they  feel  that  you  may  become  much  happier 
by  embracing  the  Saviour,  than  you  can  be  in  your  present  situa- 
tion. This  opinion,  the^  are  aware,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
worldling.  He  would  fain  persuade  you  that  Christians  are  gloomy, 
unhappy  beings,  and  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  ranks. 
But  you  must  remember  that  he  is  very  unfit  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  thinffs  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  Were  a  Hottentot  to  see 
a  Herschel  so  engaged  in  his  contemplations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  to  be  lost  to  every  object  around  him,  he  would  be  ready  enough 
to  pronounce  him  a  madman.  Let  him,  however,  enjoy  his  intellec- 
tual feast  for  an  hour,  and  he  would  long  to  be  a  participator  with 
him  in  his  joys.  The  worldling  must  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  re- 
ligion, before  you  are  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  lus  opinion.  He 
who  addresses  you  was  once  a  worldling.  Religion  then  possessed 
no  charms.  But  the  scene  has  been  reversed.  He  has  tasted  its 
pleasures,  and  is  happy  to  assure  you,  that  he  would  not  give  one 
hour  of  the  enjoyment  he  has  found  in  it,  for  all  the  vain  pleasures 
you  have  ever  enjoyed.  Nothing,  my  dear  young  friend,  can  be 
more  preposterous,  than  for  one  who  has  no  other  portion  than  this 
world,  to  talk  of  enjoying  happiness.    I  should  as  soon  expect  to 
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hear  of  a  man  who  was  going  to  a  place  of  execntiony  talking  of 
enjoying  happinesB.  What,  a  man  be  happy,  who,  ere  to-morrow's 
sun  arises,  may  be  writhing  and  weltering  m  the  flames  below !  Gt> 
to  the  death-beds  of  those  who  have  given  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  a  full  trial,  and  learn  their  utter  vanity.  ^^  Their  departure 
is  without  peace.  Clouds  of  horror  low^r  upon  their  closing  eye- 
lids, most  sadly  foreboding  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever* 
When  the  last  sickness  seizes  their  frame,  and  the  inevitable  change 
advances ;  when  they  see  the  fatal  arrow  fitting  to  their  strings,  see 
the  deadly  anchor  aiming  at  their  heart,  and  feel  the  envenomed 
shaft  fastening  in  their  vitals,  alas,  what  fearfulness  comes  upon 
them,  what  horrible  dread  overwhelms  them !  How  do  tbey  stand 
shuddering  and  aghast  upon  the  tremendous  precipice,  excessively 
afraid  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  eternity,  yet  utterly  unable  to 
maintain  their  standing  on  the  verge  of  life." 

^^O  time!  time!"  cried  out  the  wretched  Altamont,  ^4t  is  fit  that 
thou  shouldst  thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart!  How  art  thou 
fled  for  ever.  A  month!  0  f<Mr  a  single  week!  I  ask  not  for 
years,  though  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I  have  to  do.  Re- 
morse for  the  past  throws  my  thoughts  on  the  future.  Worse  dread 
of  the  future  strikes  it  back  on  the  past.  I  turn  and  turn,  and  find 
no  ray." 

In  that  dread  moment  when  the  frantic  f  ool 
RaTes  round  the  walla  of  her  claj  tenement, 
Robs  to  each  avenue  and  ahrieka  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain  !  how  wishfolly  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaTing*,  now  no  longer  her's. 
A  little  longer,  jet  a  little  longer, 
O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  crimes 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage  I    Moamful  sight. 
Her  very  eyes  weep  Mood,  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaves,  is  oig  with  horror ;  bat  the  foe. 
Like  a  staunch  mord'rer,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
Porsaes  her  close  through  every  lane  of  life. 
Nor  misses  once  the  track ;  but  presses  on 
Till  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge. 
At  once  she  sinks. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  and 
lasting  farewell.  It  will  be  but  a  little  whUe  before  you  and  I  are 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  When 
we  meet  there,  if  this  letter  should  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you, 
a%  it  certainly  will,  if  you  are  found  on  his  left  hand,  I  think  you 
will  give  me  the  credit  of  having  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  friend, 
and  done  what  I  could  for  your  spiritual  welfare.  What  I  have 
written  will  perhaps  be  hastily  read  by  you,  and  afterwards  unheeded, 
nncared  for,  and  but  little  thought  of.  This  indifference,  however, 
cannot  always  last.  Tour  seasons  of  reflection  will  certainly  come. 
If  not  in  a  dying  hour,  they  will  in  the  judgment  day,  and  they 
will  make  your  heart  sink  within  you,  when,  in  common  with  all 
whose  sins  are  not  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  you  hear 
the  awful  sentence,  ^^  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
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1>ared  for  the  devil  and  his  ansels."  And  when  millions  and  mil- 
ions  of  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  and  yon  are  constrained  by 
the  gnawings  of  the  worm  which  never  dies,  and  by  the  torments  of 
that  fire  which  is  never  quenched,  to  lift  up  your  voice  and  say, 
How  long,  0  Lord,  yet  how  long !  And  when  the  voice  of  infinite 
justice  proclaims  for  bvep,  with  what  wailings  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions will  you  look  back  and  remember  the  transactions  of  this  dat, 
when  you  deliberately  and  voluntarily  chose  the  world  instead  of  ihe 
Saviour  as  your  portion. 

I  am  your  friend  in  Christ,  John  Souddbb. 


REASONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PRAYER  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  LABOURERS. 

1.  Because  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and  the  labourers  are  few. 
Many  organized  congregations  are  destitute  of  the  stated  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  ordinances.  Large  tracts  of  territory 
densely  peopled  in  our  land,  are  but  very  partially  supplied  with 
the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  And  from  heathen  countries  the 
repeated,  urgent,  importunate  cry,  is  heard :  Send  those  who  will  aid 
us  in  breaking  to  the  perishing  multitudes  the  bread  of  life — send 
quickly,  and  send  many,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe  for  the  sickle. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  very  object  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus  directed 
special  prayer  to  be  offered.  The  circumstances  being  similar,  the 
church  will  be  guilty  of  neglecting  his  particular  injunctions  if  she 
fails  to  do  it.  And  the  sin  of  omission,  no  less  tlian  the  sin  of  com- 
mission, incurs  his  frown. 

8.  Because  compliance  with  his  direction  in  this  respect  is  a  test 
of  discipleship — ^under  the  general  rule,  "  if  ye  love  me  keep  my 
commandments."  The  love  of  Christ  should  therefore  constrain  us 
to  obey  him. 

4.  Because  the  ministry  is  the  gift  of  God — "  No  man  taketh 
upon  himself  this  honour,  but  he  that  is  called,  as  was  Aaron." 
His  special  gifts  to  his  church  should,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of 
her  special  regard. 

5.  [Because  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands,  and  he  can 
bring  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  standing  in  the 
market  places  all  the  day  idle,  into  his  vineyard,  and  find  them 
ample  employment. 

6.  Because  the  ministry  is  the  chief  instrumentality  which  God 
has  appointed  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  for  the  edification 
of  the  church.  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  we  should  oflfer 
special  prayer  for  large  accessions  to  the  number  to  whom  this  work 
is  committed. 

7.  Because  God  will  be  inquired  after  by  the  house  of  Israel  for 
those  very  blessings  which  he  has  it  in  his  heart  to  bestow. 

8.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  promised  glory  of 
the  church,  until  the  multitudes  are  greatly  increased  who  shall  pub- 
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lish  tbe  saltation  of  tbe  Gospel — and  no  reason  to  anticipate  this 
increase,  bnt  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  people. 

9.  Because  these  gifts  are  more  highly  valued  when  they  are  be- 
stowed in  answer  to  prayer. 

10.  Because  ministers,  like  other  men,  are  mortal.  And  the 
congregation  that  has  a  pastor  to-day,  may  be  vacant  to-morrow. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  not  an  increase  of  labourers,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  supply. 

11.  Because  to  pray  n>r  an  increase  of  labourers,  is  to  pray  for 
the  best  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  a  dying  world. 
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ARTICLE  XIX. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 

[The  ralei  and  regulationi  of  the  Board  are  inserted  here  for  information  and 
reference.] 

iSlinidterial  (Steuotion. 

The  ipedal  attention  of  Preeby  teries.  Teachers,  and  Candidates,  is  called  to  these  rales, 
which  refer  to  the  department  of  ministerial  education,  inasmuch  as  difficulties  and  delays, 
both  in  the  reception  and  quarterly  payments  of  candidates,  aa  well  as  other  inconveni- 
ences, Bometimee  occur  through  inattention  to  them.  , 

L   0«   THX  RXCSPTIOV   O?   CAimiDATBS. 

AmT.  1.  Every  candidate  is  required  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery 
before  he  can  be  assisted  by  the  Board. 

AnT.  2.  If  any  young  man  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Board,  he  should 
make  known  his  desire  to  his  pastor,  or  some  member  of  the  Presbytery  to  which  he 
would  naturally  belong,  who,  if  he  approves  of  it,  shall  make  application  to  the  Pre^y* 
tery  for  his  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

AmT.  8.  The  examination  of  the  candidate  shall  be  on  his  personal  and  experimental 
piety,  on  his  motives  for  seeking  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  on  his  attachment  to  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  relation  to  his  general  habits,  his  prudence,  his 
studies,  his  talents,  bis  gifts  for  public  speaking,  his  disposition  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
maintain  himself,  and  his  willingness  to  observe  the  rales  of  the  Board. 

Art.  4.  An  Education  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  may  famine  and 
recommend  candidates  during  the  interval  of  the  meetings  of  Presbytery ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Committee  has  been  found  by  many  Presbyteries  highly  expedient, 
not  only  to  meet  exigencies  that  may  arise,  but  especially  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding 
with,  and  watching  over  the  education  o^  candidates. 

Art.  6.  If  the  examination  be  sustained,  a  detailed  report  shall  be  made  Uy  the  Board 
by  the  Stated  Clerk,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Presbytery,  of 
the  name  of  the  candidate,  his  age,  residence,  church  membership,  place  of  education, 
progress  in  his  studies^  need  of  aid,  piety,  promise,  and  whatever  else  may  seem  proper. 

PORM  OP  THE  REPORT  OF  A  PRESBYTERY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  held  at  on  the 

day  of  18      ,  the  person  whose  name  is  given  in  the  following 

report,  having  been  iBxamined  in  conformity  with  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Board  of 

Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  having  been  duly  received  under  the  care  of 

this  Presbytery,  is  hereby  reconmiended  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

,  StaUd  Clerk. 


Name. 

A|6. 

Wild  what 
ehoreh 

I.t9d3d. 
■tafeof 
edoeatioii. 

Maoe 

of 

■tndj. 

Lowest 
amoant 
required 

To  whom  appropria 
tiont  to  bo  aent,  aod  to 
what  plaoo. 

[When  the  candidate  is  reported  by  the  Education  Committee  the  above  form  may  be 
altered  to  correspond.] 
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AmT.  6.  Eveiy  candidate,  at  the  time  of  hif  reception  by  the  Presbytery,  is  required  to 
sign  a  paper  in  the  following  form : 

«  Having  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  prosecuting  a  course  of  literary 
and  theological  studies,  that  my  views  and  purposes  may  be  fully  understood,  I  subscribe 
the  following  declaration,  viz :  I  hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  solemn  purpose  to  devote  my 
life  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  having  examined  the  Confession  of  Fsith  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  I  am  free  to  avow  that  it  exhibits  my  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Word 
c^  God.  I  also  approve  of  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
these  United  States.  And  having  examined  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
hereby  promise  to  comply  with  all  the  requisitions  which  have  any  reference  to  can- 
didates." 

This  declaration  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Board,  with  the  Report  made  by  the  Pres- 
bytery, or  its  Education  Committee. 

Abt.  7.  No  person  shall  be  received  by  the  Board  unless  he  has  been  a  member  in 
regular  and  good  standing  in  some  Presbyterian  church  at  least  twelve  months ;  and  in 
addition  to  giving  good  evidence  of  his  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  must 
have  spent  at  least  three  months  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Abt.  8.  Candidates  will  be  received  under  the  care  of  tl^e  Board  at  any  of  its  regular 
monthly  meetings;  and,  as  a  universal  principle,  the  Board  will  refuse  to  receive  no 
csndidate  who  has  been  regularly  recommended  by  a  Presbytery,  in  conformity  to 
these  rules. 

[The  Board  would  respectfully  say,  that  the  recommendation  of  a  young  man  ii  so 
solemn  an  event  to  himself  and  involves  so  deeply  the  character  of  the  Church  and  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  Education,  that  it  demands  the  most  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration ;  and  if  the  application  be  of  doabtfel  expediency,  it  should  be  postponed  till  a 
full  and  satisfactory  trial  can  be  made  of  the  candidate.] 


II.  Oh  Atpbopbiatiohs. 

The  Board  act  upon  the  principle,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  such  of  her  sons  as  are  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  are 
in  circumstances  to  require  her  aid.  The  Board  desire  to  rest  this  relation  between  the 
Church  and  her  sons  on  the  ground  of  mutual  obligation  and  responsibility. 

Abt.  1.  Every  candidate  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  quarterly,  a  report 
from  his  teacher,  showing  his  standing  for  piety,  talents,  diligence,  scholarship,  prudence, 
economy,  health,  and  general  influence,  and  no  remittance  shall  be  made  to  any  until  such 
report  is  received. 

Abt.  3.  Appropriations  shall  be  made  quarterly,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  When  a  candidate  is  taken  under  the  care  of  a  Presby- 
tery at  a  period  intervening  between  the  quarter  days,  his  first  appropriation  shall  be  a 
proportional  part  of  the  quarterly  allowance. 

Abt.  3.  The  maximum  of  annual  appropriations  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars 
to  theological  students,  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  all  others. 

Abt.  4.  No  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance. 

Abt.  5.  The  tuition  and  boarding  fees  of  the  candidates  shall  always  be  ^rst  paid  out 
of  the  appropriations  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  will,  in  no  case,  be  respoiMible  for  debts 
of  candidates. 

Abt.  6.  As  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  necessarily  fell  short  of  the  enture  wants 
of  the  candidates,  so  the  friends  of  each  candidate,  and  the  candidate  himself,  will 
be  expected  to  make  all  proper  exertions  in  assisting  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bis 
education. 

in.  Gbsxbal  Rulxs  AirD  Djbxctions. 

Abt.  1.  Each  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  always  on  probation,  and  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Conesponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Associate  Secretary 
and  General  Agent 
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AsT.  3.  Every  candidate  ia  required  to  parrae  a  thorough  courM  of  atudy,  preparatorj 
to  the  atudy  of  theology ;  and  when  prepared  to  pursue  a  three  years'  coarse  of  theologi- 
cal studies. 

Abt.  8.  If,  at  any  time,  there  be  discovered  in  any  candidate  such  defect  in  capacity, 
diligence,  prudence,  and  especially  in  piety,  as  would  render  his  introduction  into  the 
ministry  a  doubtful  measure,  it  shall  be  considered  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Board  to  with- 
draw their  appropriations.  Candidates  shall  also  cease  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
Board,  when  their  health  shall  become  so  bad  as  to  unfit  them  for  study  and  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry ;  when  they  are  manifestly  improvident,  and  contract  debts  without  reason- 
able prospects  of  payment ;  when  they  marry ;  when  they  receive  the  assistance  of  any 
other  Education  Board  or  Society ;  when  they  fail  to  make  regular  returns,  or  cease,  by  a 
change  of  circumstances  to  need  aid. 

A  ST.  4.  If  any  candidate  fail  to  enter  on,  or  continue  in  the  work  of  Uie  ministry, 
unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  providentially  prevented,  or  cease  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  change  his  place  of  study,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  continue  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  an  institution 
not  approved  by  them,  or  withdraw  his  connexion  from  the  Church,  of  which  this  Board 
is  the  organ,  without  fumiahing  a  reason  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  he  shall  refund,  with  interest,  all  the  numey  he  may  bate  received  of  this 
Board. 

AsT.  5.  When  any  candidate  shall  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish  study  for  a  time,  to 
teach  or  otherwise  increase  the  means  of  support,  he  shall  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  and  if  he  shall  not  be  absent  from  study  more  than  three  months, 
his  appropriations  will  be  continued ;  but  if  longer,  they  will  be  discontinued,  or  continoed 
in  part,  according  to  circumstances. 

Art.  6.  The  periodicals  of  the  Board  shall  be  sent,  gratis,  to  each  candidate,  who  de- 
sires to  receive  them. 

Art.  7.  When  the  official  relation  between  the  candidate  and  the  Board  ceases,  or  is 
about  to  cease,  the  candidate  is  expected  to  notify  the  Board  in  due  time,  stating  the 
reason. 

Art.  8.  When  a  candidate  has  ceased,  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  to  receive  aid 
from  the  Board,  he  shall  be  required  to  present  new  testimonials  from  his  Presbytery,  or 
its  Education  Committee,  before  his  name  can  be  restored  to  the  roll. 

Art.  9.  As  all  intellectual  acquisitions  are  of  comparatively  little  value  without  the 
cultivation  of  piety,  it  is  affectionately  recommended  to  every  candidate  to  pay  speeial 
attention  to  the  practical  duties  of  religion ;  such  as  reading  the  Scriptures ;  secret  prayer 
and  meditation ;  attendance  on  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  and  daring  the  week ; 
endeavours  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others ;  and  the  exhibition,  at  all  times,  of  a  pioos 
and  consistent  example. 


IV.  Or  Auxiliabixs. 

Art.  1.  Every  Presbytery  is  considered  an  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  so  fiir  as  that  rela- 
tion is  implied  by  the  transmission  of  an  annual  report  of  their  Education  operations  to 
the  Board,  as  the  organ  of  the  General  Assembly.  [This  report  is  according  to  a  •Ending 
order  of  ttie  Assembly,  of  long  continuance.] 

Art.  3.  Those  Presbyteries  which  co-operate  directly  with  the  Board  by  the  adoption 
of  these  regulations  and  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  general  treasury,  shall  be  entitled 
to  claim  aid  for  all  the  candidates  regularly  received  under  their  care,  however  mach  the 
appropriations  necessary  may  exceed  the  contributiont  of  said  Presbyteries. 

Art.  3.  If  any  Presbyteries  or  Synods  allow  their  candidates  a  larger  amount  of  aid 
than  the  maximum  fixed  by  these  by-laws,  the  Board  will,  if  desired,  co-operate  cordially 
and  to  the  utmost,  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the  sum  needed  within  their  bounds ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the  general  treasury  of  die 
Board. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
I.  On  tkt  organization  of  the  School 

1.  Every  ichool  applying  for  aid  to  the  Board  of  Education,  must  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Session  of  a  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Presbytery. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  elementary  education,  the  Bible  must  be  used 
as  a  text  book  for  daily  instruction  in  religion,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  must  be  taught 
at  least  twice  a  week. 

3.  The  teacher  must  be  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

4.  The  school  must  be  opened  with  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible ;  and  singing,  as 
far  as  practicable,  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  united  with  the  other  devotional 


n.  On  appKeationt  for  aid* 

1.  All  applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Presbytery,  or  its  Education  Committee. 

3.  Such  applications  must  state  to  the  Board  of  Education  what  amount  has  been  raised, 
or  is  expected  to  be  raised,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school ;  and  what  amount  is  needed 
from  the  Board.    Also,  the  probable  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 

3.  The  application  must  be  renewed  through  the  Presbytery  annually,  if  aid  is  needed. 

m.  Jpprqpriatiom, 

1.  The  maximum  of  approprbtions  from  the  Board  shall  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed 
f75  per  annum,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  many  cases  a  less  amount  will  be  sufficient 

2.  An  annual  deduction  will  be  made  on  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  according  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

3.  Appropriations  shall  be  paid  semi-annually  on  the  reception  of  a  report  from  the 
session  of  the  church,  giving  the  statistics  and  stating  the  financial  and  general  condition 
of  the  school. 


ACADEMICS. 

The  above  roles  shall  apply,  mutatii  nmtandit,  to  academies  under  the  care  of  Presby- 
teriee.  The  amount  of  appropriations  to  academies  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 


COLLEGES. 

1.  Every  college,  applying  for  aid  to  the  Board  of  Education,  must  have  an  ecclesias- 
tieal  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  Bible,  and  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  must  be  used  as  books  for  instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties  of 
religion. 

2.  Appropriations  shall  be  paid  semi-annually  on  the  reception  of  a  report  from  the 
Trustees,  giving  the  statistics  and  stating  the  financial  and  general  condition  of  the  college. 
The  amount  of  appropriations  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

3.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
Professors,  or  to  the  enlargement  of  the  library  or  apparatus,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Jamet  N.  Dickson,  Frttident, 

John  McDowell,  D.D.  "^ 

Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.  C  Vke-Pruidenti. 

James  Danlap,  j 

C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Wm.  Chester,  D.  D^  Associate  Secretary  and  General  Agent. 

Wm.  H.  Green,  Recording  Secretary. 

Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 

Frederick  V.  Krug,      *>  -   ... 

Alexander  Osboam,    l^"^^' 

The  Board  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  eveiy  month,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

James  N.  Dickson,  Chairman. 

WOtiam  Neill,  D.  D.  James  Dnnlap, 

Alexander  Macklin,  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq., 

William  H.  Green,  Matthew  Newkirk, 

John  Miller,  Alexander  Osboam, 

WUIiam  Chester,  D.  D.  WUfred  Hall, 

C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  ex  off.  Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  ex  off. 

The  Executive  Committee  meet  oTery  Thursday,  at  3}  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Letters  and  Communications  tar  the  BoimB  or  Edvoatioit  on  &e  subject  of  MinisCa- 
rial  Education,  or  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Vas  Rbhssxlaxb,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  No.  266  Chestnut  Street,  Phila* 
delphia. 


Remittances  of  money  may  be  addressed  to  Josxph  B.  Mitohxll,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
Mechanics  Bank,  Philadelphia. 

Payments  may  also  be  made  to  Mr.  WUIiam  Rankin,  Jr.,  Mission  House,  New  York; 
Messrs.  Leech,  McAlpine  ff  Co.,  Pittsburgh  ;  Mr.  /.  itf.  Rutherford,  Louisville,  Kentucky ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hoodie,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  or,  at  the  Prabylerian  Education  Rooms,  265  Chest- 
nut Street,  PhUadelphia. 


Addresses  or  Sermons  on  the  subject  of  Education ;  Reports  of  State  superintendents, 
of  committees  or  of  trustees  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges;  Catalogues  of  Uteraiy, 
scientific,  or  theological  institutions ;  or  any  documents  bearing  on  this  general  subject, 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Education  Rooms  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi,  No.  265 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  A  suitable  acknowledgment  will  be  made,  as  fiu*  as  possi- 
ble, of  all  such  fiiTours. 
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PLANS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


FKOHT  VIEW  or  A  PREfBTTEKIAL  ACADEKT. — ^ZTO.  I. 

Scale  12  feet  to  an  inch. 
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Plans  for  Sehooh. 
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Scale  12  feet  to  an  inch. 

This  eihibitf  the  arrangements  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Academy.  The  first  room  on 
the  left  is  for  the  library,  apparatus,  ftc. ;  the  room  opposite  may  be  ased  for  recitations. 
The  large  room  is  the  school-room. — The  second  story  may  be  either  ased  for  a  chapel, 
literary  exhibitions,  &c. ;  or  be  divided  as  the  wants  of  the  Academy  may  require.  The 
small  rooms,  in  the  rear  of  the  school-room,  are  for  hats,  coats,  OTershoes,  basketa,  fcc. 
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DESIGN  FOS  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE. — ^IfO.  11. 

Scale  8  feet  to  an  inch. 
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Plan%for  Sehooh. 


DEtlON  rOS  A  SCROOL-HOUfE. — VO,  HI. 

Scale  10  fe«t  to  an  inch. 
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NOTICES. 


1.  This  Magazine  may  now  be  considered  as  established;  i.  e.,  Providence  per- 
mitting, it  will  be  issued  from  year  to  year,  or  at  such  intervals  as  may  hereafter 
be  considered  best.  *♦  Homi,  The  School,  and  The  Church,"  or  "  The  Presbyterian 
Education  Repository"  will  endeavour  to  promote  faithfully  the  interests  of  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and,  until  otherwise  ordered,  will  be  published  annu- 
ally. 

2.  The  present  volume,  the  second  in  the  series,  bears  the  date  of  1852.  Al- 
though the  first  bears  the  date  of  1850,  there  has  been  only  a  year's  interval  be- 
tween the  two.  The  work  is  issued  so  near  the  end  of  the  year,  that  we  conform 
to  the  usual  practice  among  publishers,  in  dating  the  present  volume  in  1852. 

«  8.  On  account  of  many  pressing  engagements,  the  Editor  has  not  been  able  to 
do  all  he  wished  in  this  number.  The  plans  of  school-houses,  etc.,  have  also  been 
unavoidably  omitted,  but  will  be  resumed  hereafter. 

4.  Thanks  are  due  to  our  brethren  who  have  prepared  original  articles.  Article 
I.,  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gaeteb;  IX.,  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  ; 
XL,  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Bocook;  and  XII.,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.D.,  lately  gone  to  his  rest,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  in  the  volume. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Bocook  was  demanded  for  publication  by  the  West  Hanover 
Presbytery,  and  at  our  request  was  permitted  to  be  printed  in  this  Magazine. 

5.  We  trust  that  our  brethren  will  find  the  discussions  in  this  volume  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  commend  the  work  of  education  in  all  its  departments  to  their 
sympathies,  prayers,  and  active  co-operation.  The  Board  of  Education,  among 
other  instrumentalities,  has  an  important  part  to  perform,  under  God,  in  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  Church ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  congregation  within 
our  bounds  vrill  aid  in  promoting  Its  efficiency. 

6.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, for  the  observance,  in  all  our  churches,  of  the  last  Thursday  of  February  next^ 
as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  youth,  and  upon  the 
institutions  of  education. 

C.  V.  R. 

PhilMlelphU,  December,  1851. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AT  HOME. 

BT  THE  KIY.  J0H9  P.  OABTEB,  MABTLANB. 

If  the  importance  of  a  Christian  duty  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
emphasis  with  which  it  is  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God,  then  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  young  demands  a  degree  of  attention  which, 
we  fear,  it  does  not  ordinarily  receive. 

No  sooner  had  the  Lord  instituted  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision  (Gen.  xviii.  9-14),  "  to  be  a  God  unto  him 
and  to  his  seed  after  him,"  than  that  father  of  the  faithful,  ^Hook 
Ishmael,  his  son,  and  every  male  of  his  household,  in  the  self-same 
day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him,"  and  administered  unto  them  the 
token  of  the  Lord's  covenant.  And  in  the  following  chapter  is  re- 
corded the  testimony  of  God  to  parental  faithfulness:  ^^I  know 
Abraham,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
halS  spoken  of  him."     (Gen.  xviii.  19.) 

At  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  commemorating  the  redemption 
of  God's  people  from  the  servitude  of  Egypt,  and  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  ceremonial  observances  to  be  attended  to  in  that 
impressive  ordinance,  the  parent  is  commanded :  ^^  Thou  shalt  show 
thy  son  in  that  day,  saying.  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the 
Lord  did  unto  me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt."  '^  And  it  shall 
be  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  is  this  ? 
that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought 
us  out  from  Egrpt  from  the  house  of  bondage."     (Ex.  xiii.  8,  14.) 

And  when  Moses  would  impress  the  people  with  a  deep  sense  of 
their  exalted  privileges,  as  a  nation,  in  having  "  Jehovah  their  God 
so  nigh  unto  them  in  all  things  that  they  called  upon  him  for ;"  and 
having  statutes,  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  that  law  which  he 
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set  before  them  that  day — ^he  adds,  "  Only  take  heed  to  thyself  and 
keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thine  heart  all  the  days  of  thy 
life;  hU  teach  them  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  sons.''  (Deut.  iv.  8,  9.) 
Again,  when  exhorting  the  people  to  obedience,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  he  says,  "  And  these  words  which  I  command  yon 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  And  the  summary  of  parental  instruc- 
tion contained  in  this  chapter,  concludes  with  these  impressiye  words : 
"  And  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these 
commandments  before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded  us." 
(Deut.  vi.  20-25.) 

In  the  78th  Psalm,  written,  as  is  supposed,  in  commemoration  of 
Asa's  victory  over  the  Israelites,  when  many  out  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  were  brought  back  to  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  occurs  the  following  passage :  "  For  He  established 
a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  com- 
manded our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their 
children,  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the 
children  which  should  be  born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to 
their  children,  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  Gt)d,  and  not  forget 
the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  commandments."     (Ps.  Ixxviii.  5-^.) 

The  calamities  which  befell  the  Ten  Tribes  that  revolted  from  the 
house  of  David,  do  not  exceed  what  might  have  been  foreseen  and 
predicted  by  any  pious  Israelite,  as  the  consequences  of  the  abolition 
of  the  divinely-instituted  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  a  measure, 
in  the  judgment  of  Jeroboam,  essential  to  the  permanence  of  his 
usurped  authority.  (1  Kings  xii.  25-33.)  With  this  change  in  the 
national  religion,  family  religion  must  have  experienced  a  corre- 
sponding mutation.  For  when  Jeroboam  had  cast  oflF  the  Lord's 
priests  from  executing  the  priest's  office  and  had  ordained  him  priests 
for  the  high  places,  and  for  the  devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  he 
had  made,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  families  adhering  to  him, 
would  be  inclined,  or  permitted  to  attend  to  that  injunction  of  Moses, 
**  Ye  shall  command  your  children  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law," 
which  saith,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image." 

By  the  event  referred  to  in  the  78th  Psalm,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  a  portion  of  the  revolted  tribes  were  brought  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  to  the  house  of  David,  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Asa ;  and  the  pious  Psalmist,  celebrating  this  triumph, 
introduces  his  subject  in  a  style  significant  and  striking :  ^^  I  will 
open  my  mouth  in  a  parable :  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old,  which 
we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us ;  we  unU  not 
hide  them  from  their  children,  showing  to  the  generations  to  come 
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the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works 
that  he  hath  done."     (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2-4.) 

By  the  house  of  Judah  likewise,  we  infer  that  the  duty  of  paren- 
tal religious  instruction  was  to  a  great  extent  neglected,  from  the 
prevalence  of  idolatry  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  For  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  Lord  would  have  commanded  ^'  the  fathers 
to  make  known  His  truth  to  the  children,"  as  a  means  of  preventing 
idolatry  (see  Deut.  iv.  9,  adfin.\  and  then  would  have  suflFered  the 
nation  to  fall  into  the  most  degritding  forms  of  idol-worship,  unless 
iAiOBQ  fathers  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
hidden  from  their  children,  "the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
strength,  and  his  wonderful  works."  Although  this  national  sin 
brought  upon  them  the  threatened  wrath  and  displeasure  of  the  Most 
High ;  and  although  they  endured  the  consequences  of  this  guilt  in 
the  horrors  of  the  siege,  the  oppression  of  conquerors,  and  finally  in 
their  deportation  to  the  bonds  and  servitude  of  Babylonish  captivity ; 
yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  even  after  their  restoration  from 
that  captivity,  that  there  prevailed  great  inattention  to  the  duty  of 
family  religious  instruction,  and  disregard  of  those  high  and  sacred 
obligations  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  family ;  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  closing  with  this  remarkable  language: 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah,  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children^  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the 
fatliersy  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."   (Mai.  iv.  4-6.) 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  drawn 
from  the  history  of  God's  people  under  the  old  dispensation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  neglect  of  a  duty  so  plainly  enjoined,  and  upon  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  which  so  much  depended,  must  have  been  a  sin  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude.  And  connected  as  this  sin  was,  with  many  of 
the  more  flagrant  offences  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that,  in  God's  dealings  with  them, 
it  should  have  met  the  fearful  retribution  of  his  justice,  in  every 
age,  from  the  time  'that  Rebecca  instructed  her  son  in  the  arts  of 
deception,  to  the  period  when  his  descendants  rejected  their  Prince 
and  Saviour,  madly  invoking  the  malediction,  "  His  blood  be  upon 
us  and  our  children." 

In  the  New  Testament,  which  contains  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion,  the  duty  of  parental  religious  training 
occupies  a  position  not  less  prominent  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  gospel,  truly,  "  The  hearts  of  the  fathers  are  turned  to  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just." 
(Luke  i.  17.) 

Our  Saviour  rebuked  his  disciples  for  forbidding  children  to  be 
brought  unto  him,  saying,  "Suffer  the  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not  to  come  unto  me;  for. of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
(Matt.  xix.  13.)  And  to  qualify  children  and  youth  for  this  mem- 
bership in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  far  as  education  and  discipline 
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can  accompIiBh  that  end,  they  are  brought  into  covenant  relation  to 
God,  on  the  faith  of  their  parents  (1  Cor.  vii.  14).  FromiseB  are 
made  to  them  (Acts  ii.  89).  Special  instructions  are  addressed  to 
them  (Col.  iii.  20 ;  Eph.  yi.  1--3).  Parents  are  cautioned  against 
provoking  them  to  wrath,  and  are  enjoined  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  (Eph.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  iii.  21).  They 
were,  doubtless,  dedicated  to  God  in  the  baptism  of  households  (Acts 
xvi.  15,  83 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16).  And  instances  are  recorded  of  their 
walking  in  the  truth  (2  John  4),  and  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
holy  Scriptures  from  childhood  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Thus,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  duty  of  family 
religious  instruction  occupies  a  position  of  importance  which  should 
bespeak  for  it  the  awakened  attention  of  Christian  parents  and  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Its  continued  neglect  cannot  but  prove  fatal 
to  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  families,  and  disastrous  to  the 
prosperity  of  Zion. 

THE  MATTER  OF  INSTEUCTION. 

In  further  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  we  propose  to 
speak  of  what  should  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  early  religious  in- 
struction. 

As  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  the  Bible  should 
be  the  principal  text-book  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  young. 
For  this  purpose,  among  others,  was  this  precious  volume  given  to  the 
world.  "  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light ;  it  giveth  under- 
standing to  the  simple.'* 

The  adaptation  of  the  word  of  God  to  the  purpose  in  question 
appears,  first  in  the  fact  that  the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  more  than  any  other  subjects  of  study, 
elevate  and  strengthen  the  mind.  Children,  that  are  for  sevenJ 
years  conversant  only  with  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  the  family  circle  or 
with  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  experience  a  pleasing  expansion 
of  thought  and  development  of  mind  when  they  visit  places  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home.  But  the  youthful  mind,  though  previously  accus- 
tomed to  retirement,  soon  comprehends  the  variety  and  connision  of 
a  larffe  city,  and  is  presently  familiarized  with  scenes  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  mountain  range,  the  cataract,  the  extended  ocean, 
or  the  starry  firmament,  though,  perhaps,  never  viewed  without  a 
degree  of  interest,  yet,  as  they  become  faimliar,  gradually  lose  their 
power  to  affect  even  the  youthTul  mind  with  those  sensations  of  awe, 
admiration,  or  astonishment,  which  were  at  first  awakened  by  their 
contemplation.  The  same  effect  upon  the  mind  results  from  famili- 
arity with  the  events  of  history  and  the  demonstrations  of  science. 
There  appears  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  the  study  of  created 
things  ceases  to  develope  intellectual  power  and  to  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  mind.  Whether  the  ability  of  such  studies  to  strengthen 
the  mind  is  limited  by  their  own  essentially  finite  nature,  or  results 
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from  the  native  incapacity  of  the  human  mi^d  to  investigate  such 
subjects  beyond  a  certain  degree,  we  assume  not  to  decide.  No  such 
arrested  progress,  however,  attends  the  study  of  divine  truth.     Ac- 

Suaintance  with  the  revealed  things  of  God  imparts  to  the  mind  the 
esire  and  the  capacity  for  all  that  is  truly  great  and  good.  Fami- 
liarity with  one  truth  of  revelation  invigorates  for  the  contemplation 
of  others  more  complex,  extensive,  and  profound.  As  the  mind 
advances,  the  more  is  it  strengthened  for  the  pursuit  of  higher 
attainments  in  knowledge.  Its  progress  is  as  the  light  which  beams 
upon  "  the  path  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  In  contemplating  the  deep  things  of  God  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  manifold  relations  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
the  immortal  spirit  enters  upon  ceaseless  astonishment,  admiration, 
and  praise ;  ever  approaching  the  eternal  throne ;  never  reaching  it, 
yet  ever  advancing. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  invigorating  and  elevating  influence 
of  divine  truth  is  not  confined  to  the  intellectual  faculties  alone;  the 
whole  moral  nature,  also,  is  by  it  powerfully  developed.  For  al- 
though, in  our  fallen  condition,  the  law  of  our  natural  conscience  is 
so  far  obliterated  as  to  be  unavailable  in  ascertaining  our  duty  to 
God,  yet  there  remains  the  original  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish 
right  and  wrong ;  and  to  this  faculty,  in  an  especial  manner,  are  the 
teachings  of  the  word  of  God  addressed.  Our  innate  moral  sense, 
though  naturally  depraved,  is  susceptible  by  education  of  still  further 
perversion  and  degradation.  It  is  also  susceptible  by  education  of 
great  improvement.  The  education  of  which  we  speak  is  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  all  the  influences  of  education  and  example  to  which 
an  individual  is  exposed  until  his  principles  are  settled,  and  his  habits 
formed. 

Let  heathenism,  for  instance,  train  a  child  in  her  dark  places, 
which  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  he  will  know  no 
higher  deity  than  the  elements  of  nature :  he  will  strangle  his  aged 
fiither  as  an  act  of  humanity ;  and  conscientiously  sacrifice  his  own 
offspring  to  devils.  The  same  child,  educated  by  Romanism,  will 
regard  it  mortal  sin  to  think  for  himself  on  matters  of  faith :  he  will 
yield  his  body  and  soul  to  the  polluting  domination  of  the  confessional, 
as  the  only  way  of  pardon.  He  will  verily  believe  that  the  gift  of 
God  is  to  be  purchased  with  money;  and  that  the  great  and  blessed 
God  himself  is  pleased  with  vain  oblations,  pomp,  and  parade.  But 
the  same  child,  trained  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  and  in- 
structed in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  will  manifest  a  clearness 
of  mind,  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  a  strength  of  moral  prin- 
ciple which  can  be  produced  by  no  other  educational  instrumentality: 
so  peculiarly  adapted  is  the  word  of  divine  inspiration  to  operate 
upon  the  natural  conscience. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  using  the  term  in  its  usual  specific  sense, 
is  not  only  "the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  natural  heart.     This 
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sentiment,  when  once  iiabitual,  becomes  the  master  faiflnence  of  the 
life.  Though  it  may  not  cleanse  from  secret  faults,  yet  it  strongly 
tends  to  keep  back  from  open  and  presomptaons  sins,  such  as  profane 
swearing,  Sabbath-breaking,  fraud,  violence,  intemperance,  and  the 
like.  It  inclines  to  the  path  of  duty  and  is  the  strength  of  moral 
obligation.  And  yet,  while  its  tendency  is  to  hold  its  possessor  in 
subjection  and  obedience  to  God,  it  is  remarkably  adapted  to  remove 
from  the  character  the  fear  of  man,  and  an  undue  respect  for  the 
creature.  The  existence  and  majesty  of  God,  his  present  moral 
government  over  his  creatures,  and  the  final  retributions  of  his  jus- 
tice, are  the  truths  which  tend  to  cultivate  in  the  youthful  mind  the 
controlling  sentiment  of  which  we  have  spoken :  and  these  are  the 
doctrines  recognised  and  inculcated  throughout  the  Bible. 

And  this  influence  of  sacred  truth  is  not  temporary.  It  grows 
with  the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength.  ^' Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  ^^  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?  by 
taking  heed  thereto,  according  to  thy  word."  Many  a  young  man 
has,  by  this  means,  been  kept  from  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  from 
which  he  could  hardly  have  escaped,  had  his  childhood  been  unin- 
structed  in  "the  admonition  and  fear  of  the  Lord." 

Nor  do  the  advantage  and  influence  of  Scripture  instruction  ter- 
minate with  the  inculcation  of  sound  morality  and  with  the  restrain* 
ing  and  moulding  of  the  external  deportment.  The  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation.  And  the  salvation  of  the  soul  should  be  the  great  and 
ceaseless  aim  of  the  parent,  in  teaching  his  child  out  of  the  lively 
oracles  of  God.  Children,  at  a  very  early  age,  can  understand  their 
need  of  a  Saviour  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  Their  earliest  remem- 
brances should  be  associated  with  the  love  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
transactions  of  Calvary.  They  should  be  early  familiarized  with  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  with  the  holiness  of  his  character,  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart ;  his  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  his  special  regard  for 
children;  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  miracles;  and 
above  all,  with  the  shedding  of  his  blood  in  atoning  for  sin :  that  he 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  save  sinners.  Let  the  first  great  idea  im- 
pressed upon  the  infant  mind,  in  lines  of  indelible  distinctness,  be 
the  idea  of  the  Q-od-Man  Christ :  the  mighty  God  over  all,  the  sym- 
pathizing friend  of  sinners ;  the  pattern  of  their  life,  their  Protector 
and  Help  in  trouble,  their  Redeemer,  their  Judge,  their  God ! 

Thus  made  acquainted,  from  their  youth,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  are  not  only  kept  from  receiving  "  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men ;"  but  in  the  day  of  God's  merciful  visitation  to  their 
souls,  when  they  shall  be  efiectually  called  by  His  Spirit  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son,  it  will  not  be  their  part  to  occupy  the  room  of 
the  untaught,  who  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited  sphere  of 
usefulness,  while  they  are  learning  what  are  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  with  sanctified  afiections  and  enlightened 
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mittdB)  thej  are  onalified  to  enter  at  once  into  the  active  and  efficient 
service  of  the  Master.  ^\iq  indiyidualy  who,  in  youth,  has  been 
thoroughly  instructed  from  the  Scriptures  and  trained  in  the  path  of 
duty  by  parental  faithfulness,  needs  but  the  life-giving  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  soul,  to  introduce  him  into  a  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, and  to  invest  him  with  a  maturity  of  Christian  character,  to 
which  he  would  have  been  a  stranger,  had  his  early  religious  training 
been  neglected. 

The  religious  training  of  our  children  will  be  incomplete,  however, 
if  they  are  instructed  only  in  the  general  principles  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  They  should  likewise  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in 
the  peculiar  views  of  our  Churchy  and  faithfuUy  instructed  in  her 
history. 

These  subjects  have  been  unfortunately,  too  often  omitted  from 
the  early  instructions  of  our  children,  in  order,  as  it  is  alleged,  "  to 
avoid  giving  undue  importance  to  non-essentials ;  and  that  the  youth- 
ful mind  may  not  be  biased  by  sectarian  prejudices."  We  appre- 
hend, the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  yet  fully  realized  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  error.  We  deprecate  as  much  as  any,  the 
bad  effects  of  early  prejudice ;  and  "  the  tithing  of  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law." 
And  as  the  most  efficient  guard  against  these  very  evils,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  parents  of  our  beloved  Zion  tnat  they  familiarize 
their  children  with  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  exhibiting  them  in  their  proper  place  and  showing 
their  real  importance  in  the  system  of  divine  trutn.  It  will  not  fau 
to  appear  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  held  forth  by  Presbyte- 
nanism,  "  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  And  we 
need  not  fear  that  any  one  wUl  be  a  Presbyterian  from  prejudice^ 
who  is  well  instructed  in  the  scriptural  authority  of  that  system  and 
in  the  eventful  history  which  has  distinguished  its  progress. 

In  recommending  that  Presbyterian  children  be  instructed  in  the 
peculiarities  and  history  of  their  Church,  we  assume  that  their  pa- 
rents believe  and  love  those  peculiarities  and  appreciate  that  history. 
Then  by  what  reasons  soever  the  system  promulged  in  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  entitled  to  our  credence,  by  which  we 
have  been  induced  to  profess  it  publicly,  and  by  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  holding  it  forth  to  the  world ;  by  the  same  reasons  are  we 
laid  under  all  obligation  to  communicate  that  system  to  our  children. 

What  system  ever  held  by  man  is  superior  to  that  popularly  known 
as  Calvinism,  in  its  power  to  benefit  the  world  ?  What  other  system 
ascribes  the  same  glory  to  the  infinite  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  so  calculated  to  develope  the  highest  qualities  of  human 
nature  ?  By  this  system  the  man  of  distinction  and  extensive  use- 
fulness is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  nothing  but  what  he  has  received, 
that  it  is  God  who  maketh  him  to  differ,  "  working  in  him  to  will  and 
to  do ;"  whilst  his  more  humble  fellow-servant,  no  less  important  in 
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his  appointed  sphere,  is  enconraged  to  improve  his  single  talent  with 
the  utmost  diligence.  Inculcating  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  his 
changeless  purpose  of  justice  and  grace,  it  inspires  the  heart  of  man 
with  high  resolves  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man;  and 
nerves  his  arm  with  invincible  prowess  for  the  execution  of  noble 
enterprises.  And  whilst  it  affords  to  the  believer,  effectually  called, 
the  assurance  that  "he  shall  never  perish,"  being  "kept  by  the 
power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation" — ^it  extends  to  the  im- 
penitent sinner  the  encouragement  which  he  needs :  "  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Q-od  that  ahoweth 
merey.''  "By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  \  it  is  the  gift  of  O-od." 

The  brightest  pages  of  history  deriv^  their  radiance  from  the  re- 
cords inscribed  by  the  principles  of  our  system.  In  the  progressive 
development  of  liberty,  knowledge,  and  righteousness,  those  princi- 
ples have  exercised  a  controlling  influence ;  and  they  enrol  among 
their  advocates  multitudes  of  the  wise,  great,  and  good  in  every 
age,  that  have  arisen  to  bless  mankind. 

Above  all,  we  believe  this  system  to  be  the  precious  truth  of  God, 
which  he  has  revealed  concerning  himself  and  concerning  our  duty 
and  destiny.  And  we  may  regard  him  who  holds  it,  as  occupying 
that  mountain  elevation  which  commands  the  radiant  bow  in  fuU  per- 
fection, at  once  the  memorial  of  justice,  and  the  pledge  of  mercy. 
Shall  we  fail  then,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  beloved  off- 
spring the  proper  estimation  of  such  a  system  as  this  ?  Shall  we 
not  faithfully  indoctrinate  them  in  its  principles,  that  they  may 
imbibe  its  healthful  and  invigorating  spirit  and  be  enriched  by  its 
priceless  blessings  ? 

Especially  is  this  demanded  in  such  a  day  as  the  present,  when 
this  way  is  evil  spoken  of  by  many  contradicting  and  blaspheming ; 
and  a  fearful  current  of  infidelity  and  atheism  threatens  to  deluge 
the  land.     "  We  will  not  hide  it  from  our  children,  showing  to  the 

generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and 
is  wonderful  works." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PARENTS. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  family.  Divine  Providence  has  invested 
the  parental  relation  with  peculiar  authority  and  influence  for  the 
discharge  of  these  duties;  and  nothing  so  strengthens  that  authority 
and  augments  that  influence  as  the  assembling  of  a  family,  morning 
and  evening,  to  be  led  in  their  devotions  by  parental  piety,  and  to  be 
instructed  out  of  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

The  responsibility  of  a  father  is  commensurate  with  the  near  rela- 
tion which  he  sustains  to  his  offspring.  God  has,  for  a  season,  com- 
mitted to  parental  stewardship  the  immortal  soul  of  the  child.  How 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  are  met  the  duties  involved 
in  that  stewardg^p !    To  a  great  extent,  success  or  failure ;  honour 
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or  degradation  in  the  world ;  weal  or  woe  in  eternity.  And  in  wbat 
terms  may  we  define  the  turpitude  of  that  parent  who  fails  to 
acknowledge  God  before  his  household  and  to  speak  to  his  children 
of  salvation  ?  Not  only  does  he  deprive  himself  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est pleasures  known  to  the  sanctified  heart,  but  he  defrauds  his  little 
ones  of  a  divine  inheritance  and  contemns  the  authority  of  heaven* 
The  total  neglect  of  family  religion  is  commonly  attended  with  the 
decay  of  personal  piety,  loss  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion 
generally,  derangement  of  secular  business,  feuds  among  brethren 
and  sisters,  the  sJienation  of  children  from  parents  or  the  untimely 
breaking  up  and  dispersion  of  families,  and  other  evidences  of  God's 
just  displeasure. 

The  observance  of  a  formal  morning  and  evening  service  at  the 
family  altar,  in  which  the  children  and  domestics  take  no  part,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  no  religions  instruction,  accomplishes  little 
more  than  to  remind  the  household  that  a  profession  of  religion  is  made 
in  their  midst.  Should  the  devotions  of  a  family  be  conducted  even 
with  spirit  and  zeal,  but  still  be  unaccompanied  by  proper  instruction, 
and  left  unappropriated  to  the  purpose  of  ^^  training  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  the  members  of  that  family  will  derive 
from  such  devotions  but  feeble  ability  to  withstand  the  influences 
which  tend  to  divert  them  from  the  path  of  virtue ;  or  to  correct 
those  false  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth,  by  which 
they  are  sometimes  enticed  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  family  religion  is  made  to  consist  in  mere  instrtte- 
tioTiy  however  appropriate  or  orthodox  it  may  be,  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  devotional  and  spiritual  duties,  and  more  especially  if  the 
instruction  relates  chiefly  to  outward  ceremonies  and  forms — those 
under  its  influence  may  be  expected  to  become  formalists  and  bigots ; 
or  in  disgust  at  all  religion,  to  withdraw  to  the  dark  and  unhappy 
recesses  of  infidelity. 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  all  these  evils — ^the  eflBoient  guard 
against  results  so  painful  to  a  Christian  parent's  heart,  is  that  which 
we  propose  in  the  recommendations  of  this  article :  The  instruction  of 
our  children  and  households  in  the  truths  of  the  word  of  God,  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  standards  of  our 
Church ;  and  the  training  of  them  to  know  their  "  heavenly  Father 
as  a  prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer-answering  God."  The  faithful 
parent,  desiring  the  divine  blessing  in  his  habitation,  will  not  only 
impart  this  instruction  and  attend  to  this  training  as  ordinary  duties ; 
but  he  will  seek  frequent  occasions  to  speak  to  his  children  indtvi- 
duaUy  and  in  private^  upon  the  great  concern  of  their  salvation ; 
warning  them  affectionately  and  earnestly  to  seek  God,  and  to 
give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  morning  of  life.  And 
his  anxiety,  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  warning  alone,  will  con- 
duct them  9ingly  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  imploring  in  their  behalf 
the  effectual  grace  of  God  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  to  give  them 
new  hearts  and  to  adopt  them  into  his  family.    Nor  does  his  oon- 
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oem  for  them  cease  here;  hut  in  his  secret  devotions  also,  with 
strong  cries  to  Ood,  will  he  bear  them  before  the  throne  upon  the 
arms  of  a  vigorous  faith,  until  it  shall  appear  that  '^  the  children  of 
%uch  prayer 9  cannot  perish,*'  But  while  he  is  thus  exhorting  and 
teaching  his  children  and  makine  them  the  subjects  of  earnest  and 
constant  prayer,  he  is  careful  in  his  daily  walk  to  set  before  them  an 
example  which  they  may  safely  follow;  to  lead  them  into  no  tempta- 
tion ;  and  to  place  them  in  no  situation  where  their  morals  may  be 
corrupted  or  their  judgment  perverted.  The  children  of  such  a 
parent  shall  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed ;  they  shall  be  as  olive  plants 
around  his  table ;  and  at  last,  it  will  be  his  distinguished  blessedness 
to  appear  in  the  eternal  Presence,  saying :  "  Behold,  I,  and  the  chil- 
dren Thou  hast  given  me." 


AETICLE  n. 

FAMILY  CATECHISING. 

[From  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  Scotland,  1851.] 

Of  all  the  periods  of  human  life,  youth  is  the  most  favourable  for 
religious  impression.  At  first  the  judgment,  though  weak,  is  not 
pre-occupied ;  the  heart,  though  depraved,  is  not  yet  hardened ;  and 
the  conscience,  though  evil,  is  not  yet  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
Then,  like  the  young  sapling,  the  mind  will  take  any  bend  you  are 
pleased  to  give  it.  But  when  it  has  long  been  inured  to  sin,  it  be- 
comes stubborn  as  the  sturdy  tree  that  resists  our  pressure.  We  are 
told,  on  the  best  authority,  it  is  as  unlikely  for  one  to  do  good  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  do  evil,  as  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots.  Hence  it  is  that  so  little  can  be  done 
with  the  aged,  and  many  think  that  few  are  converted  after  their 
twentieth  year.  It  is  true  we  must  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
and  we  know  he  can  save  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  though  a 
man  may  be  bom  again  when  he  is  old,  few,  we  fear,  are  changea  at 
this  time  of  life,  and  most  of  the  aged  who  are  comins  to  the  grave 
like  a  shock  of  corn  in  its  season,  are  those  of  whom  God  says,  '^  I 
remember  the  kindness  of  thy  youth.** 

Since  these  things  are  so,  can  too  much  attention  be  paid  to  the 
training  of  the  young  ?  And  should  not  every  expedient  be  resorted 
to  for  improving  the  precious  season  of  youth  7  In  what  follows,  we 
intend  to  confine  our  remarks  to  one  branch  of  the  subject — family 
catechising.  Of  the  importance  of  this  department  of  parental  duty, 
we  cannot  form  too  high  an  estimate.  A  family  thus  instructed,  be- 
comes a  little  nursery  for  the  church  and  for  heaven.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  practice  have  been  seen  in  the  lives  and  in  the  deaths 
of  multitudes,  and  yet  the  day  of  judgment  alone  can  reveal  them 
fully. 

But  this  practice,  so  invaluable  to  the  young,  has  sadly  declined 
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in  these  degenerate  days.  The  time  has  been,  when  no  iiead  of  a 
family,  who  pretended  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  would  have  dared 
to  neglect  it ;  but,  as  with  family  worship,  what  was  once  the  rule 
has,  we  fear,  become  the  exception.  Nay,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  doubt,  that  rare  as  is  the  worship  of  the  family,  the  family  cate- 
chising is  still  more  rare ;  and  some  who  observe  the  former  duty 
have  no  relish  for  the  latter.  The  chief  cause  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
the  decline  of  vital  religion ;  but  there  are  particular  circumstances 
at  the  present  day,  which  cannot  be  held  hs  evincing  such  a  decline, 
and  yet  have  had  their  influence  in  producing  the  result  we  are  de- 
ploring. Since  Sabbath-schools  have  become  so  numerous,  many 
Csnts  think  the  work  of  family  catechising  is  taken  out  of  their 
ds.  Now  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Sabbath-schools  are  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  great  blessing,  to  the  country.  But  they  are  at  the  best  but 
a  remedy  for  a  prevalent  disease,  and  if  every  father  could,  and  would, 
instruct  his  own  household,  Sabbath-schools  would  be  quite  uncalled 
for.  No  Christian  parent  is  at  liberty  to  devolve  on  a  proxy  the 
religious  training  of  his  offspring.  And  what  instruction  can  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  father?  The  school  teacher  may  be  very 
kind,  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his  pupils.  But  the 
child  knows  that  his  parent  has  far  more  interest  in  him  than  any 
stranger  can  have ;  and  if  the  lessons  of  the  school  are  not  seconded 
by  home  tuition,  they  will  in  general  be  in  vain.  The  neglect  of  this 
duty  we  believe  to  be  one  great  reason  of  a  fact  which  all  Christians 
deplore,  that  while  Sabbath-schools  were  never  more  numerous, 
juvenile  wickedness  was  never  more  prevalent. 

The  frequency  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  especially  in 
towns,  may  be  another  cause  which  has  led  to  this  evil.  These  ser- 
mons are  extensively  placarded  and  earnestly  pressed  on  attention. 
The  names  of  the  preachers  and  their  particular  subjects  are  dili- 
gently advertised  and  intimated  from  every  pulpit,  as  if  it  were  some 
performance  where  men  go  to  be  entertained.  Parents  think  they 
are  well  employed  when  they  are  hearing  the  word ;  and,  as  this  is 
felt  to  be  much  easier  than  doing  their  more  appropriate  work  at 
home,  it  is  often  preferred.  Now,  no  head  of  a  family  should  ever 
think,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  of  going  to  these  evening  dis- 
courses. He  is  the  priest  in  his  own  household,  and  his  work  at 
home  is  far  more  important  than  hearing  the  most  popular  preacher, 
on  the  most  exciting  theme  he  can  bring  before  them. 

The  neglect  of  the  good  old  way  has  been  most  disastrous.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  such  ignorance  now  prevails  among  the  members 
of  churches,  and  that  the  attainments  of  most  professors  are  so  very 
circumscribed.  None  who  examine  candidates  for  communion,  or 
parents  who  are  seeking  baptism  to  their  children,  but  must  be  pained 
at  this.  Many  people  can  make  but  little  of  sermons,  a^  preachers 
cannot  be  always  dwelling  on  first  principles ;  and  as  church  exami- 
nations, either  from  the  neglect  of  the  pastor,  or  the  pride  of  the 
people,  are  now  almost  entirely  obsolete,  unless  the  examination  be 
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practised  in  the  family,  ignorance  most  increase.  And  is  it  not 
owing  to  the  same  neglect  that  the  grossest  errors  and  wildest  views 
on  religions  subjects  are  so  rampant  in  the  present  day?  Though 
the  affe  be  distinguished  for  shrewdness  and  acuteness  in  detecting 
flaws  m  science  and  literature,  what  monstrous  opinions  are  enter- 
tained on  religion ! 

Now,  if  in  early  life  a  systematic  view  of  Christian  doctrine  were 
obtained,  and  digested  and  stored  in  the  memory,  the  analogy  of 
faith  would  be  seen ;  the  Bearing  of  one  doctrine  on  another  would 
be  apparent,  and  the  pernicious  dogmas,  which  gain  assent  so  easily, 
would  be  at  once  rejected.  In  times  of  change  like  the  present, 
when  a  respect  for  all  that  is  sacred  is  sneered  at  by  many  as  weak- 
ness and  superstition,  when  the  march  of  intellect,  as  they  call  it,  is 
the  pretext  for  so  much  change,  and  when  all  the  foundations  have 
gone  out  of  their  course,  how  important  for  the  young  especially  to 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth,  that  they  may  not  be  the  dupes 
of  every  impostor,  and  be  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ! 

In  catechising  a  family,  much  will  depend  on  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure. To  be  efficient,  it  must  be  done  frequently,  seriously,  intelli- 
gently, affectionately,  attractively,  and  prayerfully. 

It  must  be  done  frequently.  Not  at  rare  intervals,  as  before  a 
communion,  or  when  about  to  ask  admission  into  the  church,  or  when 
the  visit  of  the  pastor  is  expected.  It  must  be  very  regular,  and 
often  repeated.  For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  to  require  an 
answer  to  a  question  every  morning,  and  the  greater  part  of  Satur- 
day waS' devoted  to  a  revisal  of  the  Catechism.  But  in  this  age  of 
bustle  and  business,  when  even  the  day  of  God  is  encroached  on,  and 
there  is  time  for  eve^thing  but  religion,  such  important  seasons  may 
not  be  convenient,  x  et  once  in  the  week  is  surely  not  too  often,  and 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  employed  by  all. 

It  must  be  done  Berioushfy — not  like  some  secular  exercise,  but  as 
a  work  involving  eternal  interests.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
all  of  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous  moment.  And  yet  how  often 
are  the  questions  repeated  with  scarcely  a  solemn  sound,  and  by  a 
thoughtless  tongue !  Now  this  is  not  only  hateful  to  God,  but  hurt- 
ful to  the  young.  On  such  occasions  all  levity  must  be  banished 
from  the  mind.  They  must  be  taught,  when  examined,  that  they 
have  now  to  do  with  God,  and  that  the  place  they  occupy  is  like  the 
"holy  ground." 

It  must  be  done  intelligently;  without  this  it  will  be  labour  in  vain. 
Many  have  the  form  of  sound  words  to  which  they  can  attach  no 
meaning.  They  can  repeat  the  questions  with  the  greatest  accuracy; 
but  if  you  vary  the  language  and  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  thing 
expressed,  there  is  no  reply  but  the  stare  of  ignorance.  In  this  matter 
an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  editions  of  the  Catechism. 
But  still  there  is  need  for  more  explanation,  that  milk  may  be  given 
to  babes  as  well  as  meat  to  the  stronger  man. 

It  must  be  done  affeetumatelyy  in  the  spirit  of  the  father  when 
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he  said,  '^  0  my  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise  my  heart  shall  rejoice, 
even  mine;"  or  of  the  mother  who,  leaning  over  the  darling  of  her 
heart,  exclaims,  ^^  0  my  son,  and  the  son  of  my  womb,  and  the  son 
of  my  TOWS,  and  the  son  of  my  prayers."  The  young  must  be  drawn 
with  the  cords  of  love  as  the  banos  of  a  man.  We  cannot  compel 
them  to  be  religious.  We  may  force  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
repeat  the  questions,  but  we  cannot  compel  them  to  love  the  Re- 
deemer. In  conducting  this  duty,  the  father  must  try  to  conyince 
his  child  that  he  loves  him  as  his  own  soul,  and  travails  as  in  birth 
that  Christ  may  be  formed  in  his  heart. 

It  must  be  done  attractively, — not  in  a  scolding,  scowling  manner, 
which  would  discourage  children,  and  beget  an  aversion  to  the  exer- 
cise ;  not  as  a  task  or  piece  of  drudgery,  so  many  questions  inflicted 
as  a  kind  of  punishment.  Unless  the  duty  is  made  a  delight,  it  will 
be  little  relished.  The  pious  Philip  Henry,  as  his  son  tells  us,  made 
the  work  of  catechising  so  delightful  to  himself  and  his  household, 
that  he  would  sometimes  say,  at  its  close  on  the  Sabbath  evening, 
^^  Well,  if  this  \&  not  heaven,  it  must  be  the  gate  to  it." 

And  it  must  be  done  prayerfully.  The  parent  who  knows  any- 
thing ef  true  religion,  is  well  aware  that  all  his  efforts  will  be  useless 
without  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  may  succeed  in  imparting  theoretical 
knowledge ;  his  child  may  be  able  to  answer  with  promptitude  and 
precision  every  question  he  is  pleased  to  put  to  him ;  but  without  the 
grace  of  God,  it  is  all  like  the  sounding  brass  or  the  tinkling  cymbaL 
The  knowledge  which  is  all  intellectual  may  exist  in  the  memory  or 
the  head,  but  it  has  no  communication  with  the  heart.  Polish  the 
marble  as  you  please,  it  may  display  its  spots  and  its  veins,  but  it  is 
marble  still.  No  father  can  convert  his  son.  Flesh  and  blood  can- 
not do  this;  none  but  the  Father  in  heaven.  While,  therefore,, the 
parent  questions,  he  must  also  pray ;  and  while  in  the  morning  he 
sows  the  seed,  he  must  look  up  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rains. 

Were  the  exercise  so  conducted,  might  we  not  expect  the  most 
happy  results  ?  We  know  it  is  corruption  and  not  grace  that  runs 
in  the  blood ;  and  that  many  a  pious  father  has  had  a  wicked  Ab- 
salom. But  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  for  such 
exceptions  reasons  may  often  be  assigned,  as  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Eli.  Manasseh  had  a  good  father  who  would  take  care  to  instruct 
him  in  the  things  of  God ;  and  yet  for  a  while  he  gave  no  evidence 
of  profiting  from  his  pious  education.  But  see  him  caught  amonff 
the  thorns ;  carried  captive  to  Babylon ;  lying  in  the  dungeon,  and 
there  making  supplication  to  the  God  of  his  father.  It  was  his 
early  impressions  which  were  then  revived.  It  was  the  seed  sown 
into  his  mind  when  a  child,  that  then  sprung  up  and  produced  such  a 
blessed  harvest.  And  such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  Parents 
may  sometimes  think  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  Their  instructions 
may  be  buried  long  under  the  clods  of  corruption,  but  their  words 
may  be  remembered  when  they  are  sleeping  in  the  dust,  and  when 
their  souls  are  in  heaven.    They  may  have  occasion  to  say  on  hear- 
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ing  of  the  conversion  of  their  poor  prodigal,  "  It  is  meet  to  make 
merry,  and  be  glad,  for  this  mj  son  was  dead,  and  is  aliye  again ; 
he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

If  a  parent,  then,  is  reading  these  lines,  we  would  say — for  your 
own  sake,  for  your  children's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  early  instruct  your  offspring  in  the  things  of  God.  If  your 
children  perish  through  neglect  of  this,  how  can  you  meet  them  in 
the  other  world  ?  "0  father !  0  mother !"  they  might  say,  "  if  you 
had  taught  me  the  Catechism,  if  you  had  taken  pains  to  instruct  me 
in  the  things  that  belong  to  my  peace,  I  might  not  have  come  to  this 
place  of  torment.  You  took  care,  indeed,  to  cultivate  my  mind,  and 
refine  my  manners ;  you  sent  me  to  every  school  but  the  school  of 
Christ ;  you  were  careful  that  I  should  learn  everything  but  the  way 
of  salvation.  You  often  examined  me  on  questions  of  science,  but 
you  had  no  anxiety  to  know  my  attainments  in  religion.  You  were 
proud  when  you  saw  me  excelling  others  in  branches  of  literature, 
but  you  thought  no  shame  though  you  saw  me  ignorant  of  religion  as 
the  wild  ass's  colt.  The  things  that  belonged  to  my  peace  you  hid 
from  mine  eyes,  and  now  I  cannot  but  curse  you  for  ever  as  the  cause 
of  my  misery." 

But  0,  how  different  the  meeting  when  by  instructing  your  chil- 
dren in  religion  you  have  not  only  kept  them  from  error,  but  become 
the  means  of  their  eternal  salvation  f  Then  how  will  they  hail  you, 
as,  under  God,  the  parents  not  of  their  first  only,  but  of  their  second 
birth !     And  how  transported  will  you  be  when  called  to  account  for 

?our  charge,  you  can  say.  Lord,  here  are  we,  and  the  children  thou 
ast  given  to  us — given  to  us  first  by  nature,  and  then  by  grace ! 
Happy  family  in  heaven !  itere  you  enjoyed  your  domestic  gather- 
ings, but  they  were  soon  over,  fiut  now  your  Sabbath's  sun  never 
goes  down — ^your  meetings  never  break  up !  The  Catechism  is  left 
behind  you,  and  also  the  Bible,  for  now  you  know  even  as  you  are 
known.  But  being  pious  and  happy  in  your  lives,  in  your  deaths 
you  are  not  divided ;  for  they  who  are  a  family  in  Christ  are  for 
ever  with  each  other  and  for  ever  with  the  Lord ! 


ABTICLE  m. 

THE  RELATION  OF  BAPTIZED  CHILDREN  TO  THE 

CHURCH. 

[From  the  New  Eoglander,  1851.*] 

Amid  many  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  one  alarming 
characteristic.    The  homes  of  our  land  appear  to  be  degenerating. 

*  The  proprietors  of  this  able  Quarterly  kindly  gave  us  permission  to  use  any  of 
its  articles  that  suited  the  plan  of  our  Magazine.  The  important  article,  selected 
for  this  year,  will  commend  itself  to  careful  perusal  and  mutation.  Its  statements 
will  be  generally  reoeiyed  by  Presbyterians,  as  according  '<  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony."    The  writer  is  the  Biv.  Joseph  Eldrhh}!,  of  Norfolk,  Ct— £p. 
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Is  there  not  a  decrease  of  household  piet j  ?  and  a  weakening  of 
domestic  bonds  and  affections^  The  period  of  youth,  that  period 
once  characterized  by  modesty  and  diffidence,  by  regard  for  parental 
counsel  and  authority,  and  by  respect  for  age  and  experience,  is  well- 
nigh  abolished.  Cluldren  spring  up  at  once  into  men  and  women ; 
they  are  precocious  in  their  desires  and  passions,  prematurely  am- 
bitious and  avaricious,  eager  to  cast  off  the  restraints  of  home  and 
set  up  for  independence.  A  class  of  philosophers  noticing  this 
tendency  of  the  times  hail  it  as  an  auspicious  omen,  and  anticipate 
the  day  when  the  conjugal  relation  shall  be  avowedly,  as  it  now 
often  proves  in  fact,  a  temporary  arrangement :  when  the  love  of 
parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  amiable  prejudices 
and  excusable,  perhaps  useful,  in  a  dark  age,  will  give  place  to  a 
democratic  philanthropy  in  the  strong  light  of  a  higher  civilization. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  to  redeem  and  save  our  homes,  the 
ffracious  covenant  of  God  with  believers  in  respect  to  them  and  their 
households,  needs  to  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the  faith 
and  regard  of  his  people. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  institute  the  following  inquiry : — ^What 
is  the  actual  position  of  baptized  children,  under  the  economy  of 
redeeming  grace,  as  regards  the  essential  qualifications  of  member- 
ship in  the  church  of  Christ  7 

The  original  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  in  these  words : 
"  And  I  wUl  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 
be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.'*     (Gen.  17 :  7.) 

This  covenant  included  the  patriarch  and  his  seed. 

In  Rom.  11:  16,  17,  18,  the  following  occurs:  "For  if  the  first 
fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy :  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are 
the  branches ;  and  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou^ 
being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them 
partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ;  boast  not  against 
the  branches ;  but  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the 
root  thee." 

Thus  the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant  and  the  extension  of  its 
privileges  to  Gentile  converts  are  beautifully  symbolized. 

The  original  covenant  embraced  children.  That  covenant  is  still 
in  force,  and  includes  children  now.  This  is  the  ground  taken  in 
this  article.  If  it  be  maintained,  then  what  is  the  position  of  bap- 
tized children,  or  in  other  words,  children  embraced  in  this  cove- 
nant ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  such  as  to  justify  a  strong  expectation 
that  they  will  early  give  evidence  of  piety. 

It  is  to  be  shown  firat^  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  in 
force;  and  secondly y  that  being  in  force  it  authorizes  the  strong 
expectation  that  children  embraced  in  it,  or  baptized  children,  win 
early  give  evidence  of  piety.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
we  speak  of  children  whose  parents  are  true  believers,  not  mere 
nominal  Christians,  and  whose  views,  sentiments,  and  influence  in 
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reference  to  their  (Children,  in  a  good  degree  correspond  with  their 
obligations.  The  external  rite  of  infant  baptism,  apart  from  its 
connexion  with  such  parental  character  and  condnct,  is  without 
value ;  it  is  the  seal  of  a  bond,  the  essential  condition  of  which  has 
not  been  fulfilled. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the  propo- 
sition  we  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  we  wish  to  present  certain 
considerations  that  seem  strongly  to  favour  the  same  conclusion,  and 
to  prepare  the  mind  to  find  such  evidence  in  the  Scriptures. 

PRESUMPTIONS  IN  PAVOFR  OP  THE  COVENANT. 

First,  God  in  the  ori^nal  constitution  of  things  left  the  character 
and  prospects  for  etermtj  of  the  whole  human  race  dependent  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  first  human  pair.  Their  fall  involved  their  pos- 
terity in  sin  and  ruin.  Every  individual  of  the  race  enters  the 
world  with  a  vitiated  nature,  some  say  with  a  sinful  nature,  others 
say  with  a  nature  that  uniformly  leads  to  sin  when  moral  agency 
begins ;  all  say  with  a  nature,  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  eter- 
nal ruin  of  all,  had  not  God  mercifully  interposed  with  redeeming 
grace.  This  merciful  interposition  was  no  part  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  things,  according  to  which  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
disobedience  passed  over,  and  affected  in  so  serious  a  manner  his 
posterity.  The  constitution  itself  with  this  liability  of  abuse  was 
among  the  works  and  arrangements,  which  God  on  resting  from 
creation  contemplated  with  entire  satisfaction  and  pronounced  very 
good.  With  this  constitution  before  us,  we  shall  not  deem  it  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  in  the  economy  of  grace,  an  arrangement  of  an 
analogous  character  by  which  spiritual  blessings  are  pledged  to  pa- 
rents m  behalf  of  their  children,  and  made  conditional  on  their  own 
piety  and  fidelity. 

However,  let  us  not  be  understood  to  assert  or  intimate,  that  these 
blessings  come  through  the  operation  of  any  natural  law  of  descent. 
That  is  not  our  view.  It  has  been  indeed  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  direction  of  this  natural  law  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  children 
bom  of  believing  parents,  and  that  its  reversed  operation  renders  it 
as  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  children  should  enter  the 
world  with  a  bias  to  the  right,  as  it  is  that  the  offspring  of  irreligious 
parents  are  bom  with  a  bias  to  evil.  Although  this  hypothesis  is 
among  possible  suppositions,  yet  it  is  bv  no  means  one  that  we  re- 
gard as  true.  It  is  referred  to,  that  it  may  be  disclaimed.  The 
point  of  analogy  between  the  original  constitution  of  things  as 
respects  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  the  economy 
of  redemption  in  that  regard,  is  the  fact  of  dependence  under  each 
of  children  in  reference  to  spiritual  good,  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  their  parents.  This  fact  of  dependence  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  mode  of  sequence  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
nor  is  that  important  to  the  argument.     This  dependence  being 
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known  to  exist  in  one  divine  arrangement  does  more  than  obviate 
any  presumption  against  its  being  iu>und  in  another  bearing  upon 
the  same  interests ;  it  creates  a  rational  ground  of  expectation  that 
it  will  be  found  there. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  established  course  of  things  in  this 
world,  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  parents  contribute  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  their  children.  Every  father  knows  that  if  he 
be  virtuous  in  his  habits,  enterprising  and  industrious  in  his  calling, 
and  win  for  himself  a  name  among  men,  the  advantage  of  such  a 
course  will  not  be  confined  to  himself,  but  will  extend  to  his  children. 
He  knows  that  their  temporal  destiny  is  in  an  important  sense  in  his 
hands ;  that  upon  him,  his  character,  influence,  and  exertions,  they 
are  dependent  for  subsistence,  for  manners,  for  moral  habits,  for  the 
means  of  education,  and  for  position  in  society;  that  on  leaving  the 
parental  roof  they  will  start  in  the  world  from  the  point  of  elevation 
to  which  he  may  have  raised  them ;  that  they  will  go  forth  guided  by 
his  counsels,  furnished  by  his  means,  and  under  the  auspices  and 
prestige  of  his  name.  He  knows  that  on  his  departure  from  the 
earth  he  shall  leave  to  them  whatever  wealth  he  may  have  gained, 
whatever  honours  he  may  have  won,  all  the  temporal  results,  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  his  whole  life.  The  extension  to  things  spiri- 
tual of  the  principle  that  underlies  this  general  arrangement  in 
regard  to  things  temporal,  might  rationally  be  expected.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  principle  is  what  we  discover  in  the  gracious 
covenant  into  which  God  enters  with  believers  in  behalf  of  their 
children. 

In  the  third  place,  God  has  placed  parents  in  a  position,  and  in- 
vested them  with  authority  in  relation  to  their  children,  that  afford 
every  conceivable  advantage  for  forming  the  mind  and  moulding  the 
character.  He  has  commanded  them,  in  the  use  of  those  advantages 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go.  Now  if  they  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  and 
piety  enter  heartily  into  the  design  of  this  divine  scheme,  and  in 
some  good  degree  execute  the  human  part  of  it — the  part  assigned 
to  them — ^will  God  suffer  it  to  fail  of  its  contemplated  result,  by 
withholding  on  his  part  that  grace  which  is  essential  to  its  efficacy  ? 
The  manifest  importance  of  this  view  will  justify  something  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  Let  us  consider  the  natural  position  of 
parents,  and  the  mithority  delegated  to  them  in  reference  to  their 
children. 

On  entering  the  world,  the  infant,  a  sensitive  mass  of  passive 
organized  matter,  inclosing  the  germ  of  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
being,  is  committed  for  protection  and  nurture  to  the  care  and  offices 
of  its  parents.  Months  elapse  ere  it  can  comprehend  the  import  of 
the  simplest  word,  during  which  the  impressions  made  upon  it  are 
conveyed  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  physically  treated  by  them,  by 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  expression  of  their  countenances. 
And  it  would  be  a  mistake,  we  imagine,  to  suppose  that  its  spiritual 
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education  lias  not  already  began,  that  as  to  any  effect  npon  its 
character,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiiBrence,  whether  the  manifestations 
to  which  it  is  subjected  are  gentle  or  rough,  whether  the  tones  that 
fall  upon  its  ears  are  affectionate  and  soothing  or  harsh  and  irrita- 
ting, whether  the  countenances  to  which  it  looks  up  always  beam 
with  kindness  and  love  or  are  frequently  lit  up  with  the  frown  and 
glare  of  evil  passions.  The  influence  exerted  upon  it  in  these  ways 
cannot  indeed  be  fully  described  or  accurately  measured.  Let  it  not 
on  that  account  be  set  down  as  of  no  importance.  At  length  the 
meaning  of  words  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  opening  understanding, 
and  the  period  of  instruction  by  verbal  statement  and  precept,  and 
of  control  by  commandment,  arrives.  7^  mind,  naturally  inquisi- 
tive and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  docile  and 
credulous,  eagerly  imbibes  whatever  ideas  are  presented  for  its  re- 
ception. Conscience  is  unfolding  itself  and  gradually  acquiring  its 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  the  elements  of  its  moral  decisions.  The 
wiU  is  comparatively  flexible.  Depravity  has  been  but  partially  de- 
veloped in  action,  it  has  not  become  entrenched  in  fixed  habits  of 
transgression.  With  all  his  opening  faculties  in  this  absorbent 
state,  the  child  is  submerged  in  the  waters  of  parental  influence. 
They  answer  his  inquiries,  unravel  his  perplexities,  solve  his  doubts. 
They  are  the  medium  through  which  the  ideas  of  all  things  beyond 
household  objects  and  incidents  reach  him,  they  are  his  oracle  on 
matters  of  religious  truth,  their  opinion  and  practice  his  standard  of 
right  on  questions  of  moral  obligation. 

As  time  rolls  on  he  comes  into  more  direct  contact  with  persons 
and  things  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  but  still  he  remains  subject 
to  their  rule  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  intercourse.  Their 
will  is  law  as  to  the  methods  and  means  of  his  education,  in  respect 
to  labour  and  amusement,  with  regard  to  the  books  to  be  read,  com- 
panions to  be  cherished,  and  the  thousand  other  arrangements  that 
constitute  the  moral  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being.  If  occasion  should  require  it,  they  possess  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  authority ;  they  have  also  the  special  sanction  of  God 
to  invest  it  with  weight  and  solemnity.  ^^  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.''  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is 
right."  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God."  Such  is  the  natural  position  and  delegated  power 
of  parents  from  the  entrance  of  their  children  into  the  world,  through 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  their  lives  during  which  the  character  is 
formed.  What  a  perfect  system  of  influence  has  God  placed  at  their 
disposal !  To  what  end  he  would  have  them  devote  it  in  all  its 
energy,  he  has  not  left  them  in  doubt.  ^^  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go."  "Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  Now,  if  they  are  obedient  and  faithful,  not  perfectly 
so,  but  to  such  a  degree  as  sincere  Christian  parents  may  hope  to 
reach,  we  would  ask,  will  God  permit  this  admirable  system  to  fail 
by  withholding  his  blessing  ? 
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"With  these  considerations  in  mind,  can  we  think  it  wonderful  that 
there  should  be  found  in  the  Bible  a  covenant  in  which  God  pledges 
himself  to  do  what  we  have  seen  there  is  independent  reason  to  ex* 
pect  he  would  do?  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Abrahamic 
covenant.  What  was  that  covenant,  and  is  it  still  in  force  ?  If  so, 
what  is  its  import  in  behalf  of  baptized  children  ? 


NATURE  AND   IMPORT   OP   THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT. 

1.  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  covenant,  it  is  necessary  to 
■  consider  several  passages  in  Genesis  that  refer  to  it.  Gen.  12  :  1, 
2,  3 :  "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram :  get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a 
land  that  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
blessing :  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Gen.  15  :  4,  5,  6.  "And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  him,  saying.  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  he  that 
shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir.  And 
he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said.  Look  now  toward  heaven, 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them ;  and  he  said  unto 
him,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness,"  Gen.  17  :  1-11 :  "  The  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God : 
walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.  And 
Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying.  As  for 
me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram, 
but  thy  name  shall  be  called  Abraham :  for  a  father  of  many  nations 
have  I  made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I 
will  make  nations  of  thee ;  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And 
I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a 
God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  thou  shalt  keep  my  cove- 
nant therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations. 
This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskins  ;  and  it 
shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you." 

These  several  passages  taken  together  teach  that  in  a  series  of 
manifestations,  God  made,  established,  and  sealed  a  covenant  with 
Abraham  his  friend,  having  respect  to  blessings  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual, the  temporal  sustaining  to  the  spiritual  the  relation  of  subordi- 
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nate  means  to  a  higher  end — the  relation  of  soafiblding  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  casket  to  the  treasure. 

The  temporal  blessing  promised  was  a  nnmerons  natural  posteritj^ 
who  should  have  for  a  possession  the  luid  of  Canaan,  and  be  distin- 
guished among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  spiritual  blessings  pledged  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
were,  that  Jehovah  womd  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  seed  after  him ; 
that  the  Messiah  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed,  should,  as  to  the  flesh,  be  of  his  seed ,  and  that  he,  Abra- 
ham, should  be  the  father  of  many  nations.  The  meaning  of  this 
last  phrase  is  explained  bj  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  4  :  11-17 :  ^^  He 
(Abraham)  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  riditeous- 
ness  of  the  faith,  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised :  That  he 
might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not 
circumcised ;  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  to  them  also." 
"  For  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not 
to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the  right- 
eousness of  faith."  ^^  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by 
Sace;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed;  not  to 
at  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all.  As  it  is  written,  I  have 
made  thee  a  father  of  many  nations" — that  is,  Abraham  was  to  be 
the  patriarch  of  a  spiritual  household  consisting  at  first  of  his  own 
natural  descendants,  and  embracing  ultimately  the  regenerated  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  so  he  would  become  the  heir  of  the  world. 
Such  was  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  Now  the  question  is  whether 
this  covenant  having  been  fulfilled  in  those  particulars  which  were 
in  their  own  nature,  incidental,  subordinate,  and  temporary,  remains 
in  force  as  to  the  matters  spiritual  embraced  in  it,  or  whether  it  has 
been  disannulled  or  superseded. 

Has  that  covenant,  which  promised,  among  other  things,  a'  Mes- 
siah in  the  line  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  ceased  to  be  operative  ?  Have  we  not  now  a  Sa- 
viour who  took  upon  him,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham — and  are  not  the  blessings  of  his  salvation  spreading  at 
this  hour  among  the  nations  of  the  earthy?  Has  the  covenant  which 
promised  to  the  patriarch  a  spiritual  seed  among  Gentile  nations  be- 
come null  and  void  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  those  of  whom 
Abraham  as  to  blood  was  ignorant,  and  whom  Israel  acknowledged 
not,  now  exercising  that  faith  wluch  he  had  being  uncircumcised; 
multitudes  of  Gentiles  who  are  Christ's,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  inference  of  the  apostle,  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise  ?  But,  did  not  the  law  which  came  by  Moses  do  away 
or  disannul  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  ? — The  covenant  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect — saith  the  apostle  Paul. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  covenant,  that  (}od  proceeded  in  that 
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matter.  He  beheld  the  descendants  of  his  friend  in'  their  degrada- 
tion  in  Egypt.  He  heard  their  groaning,  and  with  signs  and  won- 
ders and  an  outstretched  arm,  he  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh,  and  bore  them  as  on  eagles*  wings  to  the  land  promised  to 
their  fathers.  In  pursuance  of  the  covenant  he  gave  them  his  holy 
law,  and  for  their  spiritual  edification  established  among  them  a 
ritual  of  worship,  the  shadow  of  better  things  to  come ;  he  arranged 
for  their  government  a  civil  code  happily  adjusted  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment — ^the  whole  system  being  admirably  fitted  to  their 
state,  and  suited  to  preserve  among  them  the  knowleoge  and  worship 
of  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  serve  as  a  hi^h  wall  of  separation 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  heathen  nations.  ^^  He  brought 
the  vine,"  his  visible  church,  "  out  of  Egypt ;  Be  cast  out  the  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  he  prepared  room  before  it ;  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

The  law  of  Moses  having  answered,  in  its  day,  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed,  waxed  old  and  vanished  away  at  the  approach  of 
Christianity.  Now  what  relation  did  Christianity  sustain  to  the 
covenant  ?  It  was  another  and  grand  step  in  its  fulfilment,  it  was 
the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah,  it  was  the  destruction  of  those 
embankments  that  limited  the  current  of  its  blessings  to  a  particular 
race,  that  they  might  flow  abroad  unobstructed  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  On  this  point  the  New  Testament  writers  are  full, 
explicit,  and  glowing.  In  their  view  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
churches  were  identical,  founded  on  one  and  the  same  covenant. 
How  clearly  this  is  taught — how  beautifully  it  is  symbolized — ^by  the 
figure  of  the  olive  tree !  The  argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the 
Gentiles  now  occupy  the  position  m  the  church  of  God,  which  was 
once  filled  by  the  Jews,  but  from  which  they  fell  by  unbelief.  They, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham, — ^the  natural  branches — ^were  broken 
oflF  by  unbelief;  the  Gentiles — ^branches  from  a  wild  olive  tree — 
were  grafied  in  through  faith  and  partake  of  the  richness  and  fatness 
of  the  olive  tree.  The  natural  branches  may  again  be  graffed  into 
their  own  olive  tree,  if  they  continue  not  in  unbelief.  Thus,  the 
church  is  but  one  olive  tree ;  there  has  been  no  other,  there  is  to  be 
no  other.  Zachariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  speaking  as 
he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  declares,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remember  his 
holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  he  swore  to  our  father  Abraham. 
Thw  surely  is  to  the  point  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  the  covenant.  Again,  ^^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed 
is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree :  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  Brethren,  I  speak 
after  the  manner  of  men.  Though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant  yet, 
if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannulleth,  or  addeth  thereto."   ^^Enow 
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ye  therefore  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children 
of  Abraham." 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  many  other  equally  apposite  passages, 
but  the  passages  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  has  not  been  repealed  or  annulled — that  it  is  still  in 
fall  force,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Christian  church.  Therefore, 
he  that  believes  now,  or  is  Christ's,  is  Abraham's  seed,  and  an  heir 
according  to  the  promise ;  he  comes  into  the  place  of  Abraham,  he 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  child  that  the  patriarch  did  to  his, 
and  is  as  fully  authorized  to  consider  not  himself  only  but  his  child 
also,  as  included  in  the  covenant,  and  entitled  to  the  application  of 
its  seal. 

That  seal,  it  is  true,  has  been  changed ;  it  was  circumcision,  it  is 
now  baptism.  Abraham  believed  God,  and  by  divine  commandment 
was  circumcised ;  the  apostles  were  directed  to  baptize  those  who 
believed.  The  import  of  the  seal  remains  the  same,  though  its  form 
is  altered.  Circumcision  was  a  bloody  rite,  it  was  always  a  grievous 
yoke  to  be  borne.  It  had  come  to  be  associated,  in  the  minds  of 
many  Jews,  with  the  formalities  of  Judaism,  and  had  it  been  re- 
tained might  have  led  them  to  imagine  that  these  also  were  to  be 
engrafted  upon  Christianity.  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  seal 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  substance  of  the  covenant,  did  not 
disannul  any  part  of  it,  nor  add  aught  thereto.  It  is  as  comprehen- 
sive since  the  alteration  as  it  was  before.  And  being  embraced  in 
it,  the  children  of  believers  are  to  be  sealed  now  as  certainly  as  they 
were  then — ^the  authority  for  infant  baptism  is  as  clear  as  was  the 
authority  for  infant  circumcision. 

But  where  is  your  specific  text,  demand  those  who  differ  with  us 
on  this  point,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, — where  is  your  specific  text  war- 
ranting the  baptism  of  infant  children  ?  This  mode  of  putting  the 
matter  is  ingenious,  we  had  almost  said,  cool.  Where  is  our  autho- 
rity for  not  mutilating  the  covenant  of  God,  for  forbearing  to  dissect 
out  a  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  it,  for  doing  what  it 
requires  us  to  do  ?  May  not  the  tables  be  turned  here  ?  Is  not  a 
specific  scriptural  warrant  required  to  justify  an  opposite  course  ? 
If  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant — if  it  be  confirmed — no  man  disan- 
nulleth  it  or  addeth  thereto. 

Yet,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  views  we  advocate,  are  just  and  scriptural.  Infant  baptism 
is  alluded  to,  as  something  concerning  which  no  doubt  existed — 
no  difference  of  opinion,  no  disagreement  in  practice.  Specific  pre- 
cepts were  not  given,  because  they  were  not  needed.  The  covenant 
itself,  whose  perpetuity  was  fally  argued  and  clearly  settled,  was 
plain,  was  understood  and  observed.  Incidental  statements  imply- 
ing that  the  children  of  believers  were  included  with  their  parents 
in  its  provisions,  and  were  baptized,  occur  here  and  there.  All  is 
natural  and  easy,  and  in  keeping.     A  few  specimens  will  suffice. 
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^  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  nnto  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.  And  when  she  was  baptized 
and  her  household  she  besought  them — " 

To  the  jailer  who  asked  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  Paul  said, 
^^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house.*'  The  language  strikingly  resembles  that  addressed  to  Abra- 
ham, "I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee."  "The 
jailer  was  baptized  and  all  his  straightway.'' 

Paul  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas.  We  cannot  comment 
upon  these  passages,  nor  notice  the  excruciating  ingenuity  by  which 
their  plain  import  is  attempted  to  be  explained  away.  We  quote 
them  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  face 
of  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  view  we  have  presented,  and  such 
as  we  might  expect  on  the  supposition  that  that  view  is  correct. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is 
still  in  force,  that  it  includes  the  infant  children  of  believers,  and 
authorizes  their  baptism. 

2.  We  come  now  to  our  second  proposition.  What  is  the  import 
of  this  covenant  in  behalf  of  children  that  are  thus  included  and 
baptized  ?  Does  it  furnish  ground  of  strong  expectation  that  they 
will  early  give  evidence  of  piety  ?  The  covenant  phrase,  "  I  will 
be  a  God  to  thee,"  is  to  the  adult  believer  a  pledge  of  the  eternal 
favour  and  friendship  of  God.  On  what  philological  principle  can 
this  phrase  be  understood  to  mean  less  when  the  sentence  is  con- 
tinned  by  adding,  "  and  to  thy  seed  ?"  To  say  the  meaning  is,  that 
God  will  be  his  God  provided  the  child  believes,  is  to  say  the  phrase 
has  no  meaning  at  all  as  a  special  promise  to  the  believing  parent. 
For  God  will  be  the  God  of  those  children  that  are  out  of  the  cove- 
nant— the  seed  of  the  ungodly — provided  they  believe.  "  Whoso- 
ever believeth  shall  be  saved."  Is  it  said  that  the  fallen  child  is  not 
qualified  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God  ?  We  ask,  are 
tiiere  any  obstacles  to  his  being  qualified  which  God  cannot  over- 
come ?  The  very  point  is  whether  the  promise  can  mean  anything 
unless  it  be  understood  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  child  will 
believe, — that  he  will  be  qualified  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  God. 

Again,  baptism  is  in  reference  to  the  church  an  initiatory  rite. 
We  need  not  argue  this  point,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  Our  Baptist  brethren  are  strong  in  this  conviction. 
Writers  on  our  side  of  the  question  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
baptism  introduces  the  child  into  the  church.  Consider  now  that 
God  requires  his  church  to  be  holy.  The  scriptural  qualification  for 
admission  into  it  in  the  case  of  adults,  is  genuine  piety.  This  can- 
didates are  r^uired  to  profess,  and  of  this  they  must  furnish  credi- 
ble evidence,  before  they  can  with  propriety  be  received.  Consider 
next  that  God  authorizes,  nay  more,  requires  believing  parents  to 
cause  their  infant  children  to  be  baptized,  and  so  to  be  introduced 
into  his  church.    What  i&  the  intention  of  God  in  thus  proceeding  7 
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Is  it  that  these  children  so  introduced  into  his  holy  church  shall 
remain  in  it  ?  How  can  we  doubt  that  ?  Any  other  supposition 
would  lay  him  open  to  the  imputation  of  fickleness.  Does  he  intend 
they  shall  remain  in  it  without  piety?  This  is  not  supposable. 
The  only  supposition  is  that  He  intends  to  renew  them.  Is  there 
not  ground  here  for  a  strong  expectation,  that  such  children  will 
early  give  evidence  of  piety  ? 

Such,  in  our  view,  is  the  import  of  the  Abrahamio  covenant  in 
behalf  of  baptized  children.  And  we  showed  at  the  outset  that,  if 
we  look  outside  of  the  covenant,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  divine  Providence,  that 
furnishes  any  presumption  against  the  correctness  of  this  constitu- 
tion. Nay,  more,  it  is  in  harmony  with  everything  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God  that  might  be  supposed  at  all  analogous  to  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

AN  OBJECTION  ANSWERED. 

There  is,  however,  a  single  objection  to  this  view  which  we  will 
notice.  It  is  said  that  this  fine  theory  is  overturned  by  facts ;  that 
few  baptized  children  early  give  evidence  of  piety ;  that  the  majo- 
rity of  them  never  exhibit  such  evidence  at  all ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  not  found  to  differ  from  other  children.  That  there  is  some 
ground  for  such  a  representation  we  do  not  deny.  Facts  of  this 
description  very  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  irreligious; 
they  are  described  by  them  in  sweeping  and  exaggerated  terms. 
They  also  furnish  our  Baptist  brethren  with  abundant  staple  for 
argument,  and  they  have,  moreover,  lowered  the  tone  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  covenant  as  to  its  import,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence upon  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  leading  them  to 
adopt  such  construction  of  particular  passages  as  they  deem  most 
easily  reconcilable  with  this  state  of  things. 
.  In  regard  to  the  objection  founded  on  these  alleged  facts,  we 
observe  that  it  is  faulty  in  point  of  principle.  It  is  not  true,  as 
it  implies,  that  the  import  of  the  covenant,  or  of  any  promises  of 
God,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  benefit  actually  secured  by 
men  under  it.  All  his  promises  are  conditional,  and  their  meaning 
is  not  lowered  because  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  Our  unbelief 
or  neglect  does  not  afiect  their  import.  Let  God  be  true  and  every 
man  a  liar.  Then,  as  to  the  facts.  Let  it  be  remembered,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,  that  many  who  offer  their  children  for  bap- 
tism, are  destitute  of  true  religion ;  in  some  families  this  is  true  of 
both  parents,  in  others  of  one  of  them.  Let  it  be  remembered  also 
that  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  charity  are  real  Christians,  while 
they  come  short  in  all  things,  are  often  specially  deficient  in  re- 
gard to  parental  obligations.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
this  to  be  true  of  clergymen ;  they  are  ordinarily  better  preachers 
and  pastors,  we  think,  than  they  are  fathers.     Certainly,  these 
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things  deserve  consideration  before  we  allow  facts,  in  reference  to 
the  actual  character  of  baptized  children,  to  limit  the  import  and 
meaning  of  Ood's  gracions  covenant.  But  after  all  concessions 
have  been  made,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  piety  may  be  traced  in 
families  from  generation  to  generation ;  it  is  true  that,  in  the  revi- 
vals of  religion,  the  majority  of  subjects  are  among  the  young,  and 
belong  to  religious  households.  Statistics  on  this  subject,  were  they 
to  be  gathered  up,  would  most  clearly  demonstrate  that  God  has  not 
forgotten  his  covenant,  and  that  the  blessings  of  it  are  bestowed 
upon  the  church  in  as  full  measure  as,  all  things  considered,  could 
be  expected. 

PRACTICAL  REFLBCTIONS. 

1.  This  view  of  the  import  of  the  covenant,  in  regard  to  baptized 
children,  inveete  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  with  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. The  complaint  is  not  uncommon  nor,  we  fear,  groundless, 
that  there  is  manifested  in  our  churches  a  growing  indifference  to 
this  ordinance.  By  some  parents  it  is  neglected  altogether,  by  others 
it  is  observed  after  urging  and  expostulation,  by  others  still,  volun* 
tarily  and  promptly  indeed,  yet,  apparently  without  any  very  distinct 
apprehension  of  its  import,  or  any  deep  impression  of  its  value. 
The  preparation  for  the  rite  consists,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  in  too 
many  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  name  to  be  ^ven  and  the  robe  to 
be  worn.  The  chief  solicitude  felt  at  the  time  is  lest  the  child  should 
discompose  the  assembly  by  his  unseasonable  cries.  The  ceremony 
is  performed,  the  prayer  is  offered,  the  occasion  passes  by,  and  there, 
too  frequently  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  affair  ends.  This  indifference 
is  to  be  traced  either  to  the  absence  of  piety  on  the  part  of  parents, 
to  a  low  degree  of  it,  or,  and  as  we  believe,  more  commonly,  to  igno- 
rance of  the  significance  of  the  ordinance — ^to  want  of  proper  views 
and  impressions  of  the  import  and  value  of  the  covenant  of  which 
it  is  the  seal. 

Signs  and  seals,  when  they  cease  to  represent  anything  important 
or  valuable,  naturally  become  matters  of  indifference.  Titles  and 
badges  that  convey  no  rank,  that  invest  with  no  power,  are  con- 
temptible. Crowns  and  sceptres,  apart  from  place  and  authority, 
are  mere  baubles.  So  religious  rites,  emptied  of  their  meaning,  be- 
come worthless  forms  and  lose  their  hold  on  all  but  superstitious 
minds.  We  see  then  what  is  needed  in  order  that  the  ordinance  in 
question  may  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  estimate  and 
regard  of  the  church.  The  import  of  the  covenant  must  be  tmder- 
stood ;  confidence  in  the  faithfalness  of  God  must  be  strengthened ; 
the  appropriate  channels  through  which  heavenly  blessings  flow  down 
upon  the  children  of  believers  must  be  opened,  and  then  the  ordi- 
nance of  infant  baptism  will  no  longer  be  neglected  or  undervalued. 

2.  Then  the  church  would  look  upon  such  baptized  children  as  her 
charge;  she  would  regard  the  Christian  family  as  her  nursery ;  she 
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would  watch  over  these  lambs  of  the  fold  with  tender  care ;  she 
would  admonish  their  parents,  and  encourage  and  aid  them  in  the 
work  of  training  them  for  God ;  she  would  expect,  and  ordinarily 
would  not  be  disappointed,  that  in  due  time  they  would  be  found 
ready  to  sanction  what  had  been  done  in  their  behalf,  and  to  sub- 
scribe with  their  own  hands  to  be  the  Lord's.  Many  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  fraught  with  deep  interest.  Such 
was  that,  when  waked  from  sleep  by  his  terrified  disciples,  he  rose 
from  his  pillow  in  the  ship  on  the  tempest-tost  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
said  to  the  furious  winds  and  the  dashing  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still, 
and  they  obeyed  him ;''  and  that  is  another  such  scene,  when  Jesus 
stood  with  the  weeping  Martha  and  Mary  in  front  of  the  cave  in 
which  lay  the  corpse  of  their  brother  and  his  friend.  We  behold 
first  his  lips  quiver  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  in  sym- 
pathy, and  then  we  hear  the  same  lips  say,  ^^ Lazarus,  come  forth;" 
and  the  sheeted  dead  moves  and  rises  up  in  obedience.  But  no  scene 
of  his  history  fthe  garden  and  the  cross  excepted)  is  more  touching 
than  when  we  hear  his  clear,  mild  voice  rising  above  the  din  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  and  saying,  ^^  Suffer  little  children,  and 
forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  and  then  see  the  multitude  divide,  and  those  little  children 
brought  to  him,  and  received  into  his  arms  and  blessed.  The  bap- 
tism of  children  is  a  sort  of  renewal  of  that  scene ;  it  is  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God  taking  our  ofifspring  into  his  arms,  and  while  he 
admonishes  us  as  parents,  of  our  responsibility  to  train  them  for  him, 
promising  on  his  own  part,  and  setting  his  seal  to  the  promise,  that 
if  we  are  obedient  and  faithful,  he  will  be  to  them  a  God  and  portion* 
3.  Next,  a  deep  practical  impression  on  the  minds  of  Christian 
parents  of  the  import  of  God's  gracious  covenant,  and  corresponding 
desire  and  endeavours  to  secure  its  fulfilment  in  behalf  of  l^eir  chil- 
dren, would  exert  a  most  happ^  influence  upon  tlieir  own  religious 
character.  The  parental  relation  itself  enlarges  the  heart ;  it  pre- 
sents dear  objects  of  afiection ;  it  opens  new  springs  of  feeling ;  it 
furnishes  fresh  motives  to  exertion  ;  it  awakens  high  and  boundless 
hopes.  Parents  identify  their  children  with  themselves — ^they  look 
upon  them  as  parts  of  themselves — an  extension  and  multiplication 
of  their  own  being.  Through  them  the  circle  of  their  hopes  and 
fears,  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  is  immeasurably  widened.  In  them 
they  expect  to  outlive  themselves — to  survive  their  own  dissolution. 
Behold  that  young  mother!  with  what  ineffable  tenderness  she 
presses  her  smiling  babe  to  her  bosom.     She  is  more  delighted  with 

irour  notice  and  praise  of  that  than  by  any  compliments  on  her  own 
oveliness.  The  father  looks  on  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
afiection,  slightly  shaded  with  a  feeling  of  responsibili^.  0  the 
strength  of  this  love !  Hear  Jacob  say,  ^^  It  is  enough ;  tfoseph,  my 
son,  is  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.''  Hear  David 
crv  out  in  anguish  of  soul,  ^^  0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom !  womd  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  1" 
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When  do*  men  on  drawing  the  sword  throw  away  the  scabbard,  re- 
solved to  conquer  or  perish  ?  When  do  they  fall,  if  fall  they  must, 
fighting  in  the  last  ditch,  and  to  the  last  gasp  of  their  lives  ?  It  is 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  wives, 
and  their  children.  God  breathed  into  our  hearts  this  love  for  our 
offspring,  or  rather  it  is  his  love  to  them  flowing  through  our  hearts, 
its  appointed  channel.  The  covenant  sprung  from  the  same  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  divine  love.  But  this,  our  natural  afiection,  strong 
and  beautiful  as  it  is,  may  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  its  objects, 
and  to  our  own  moral  detriment :  it  may  generate  avarice ;  it  may  fan 
the  fire  of  ambition ;  it  may  stir  up  fierce  passions,  jealousies,  rival- 
ries, competitions — all  having  respect  only  to  the  worldly  prospects 
of  our  children.  The  same  natural  affection,  guided  and  sanctified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  embraces  children  in  aU  their  interests, 
in  all  their  relations,  and  specially  as  responsible  creatures  of  God 
and  heirs  of  immortality.  It  is  then  it  lifts  the  heart  above  the  world 
to  God — to  heaven. 

What  motives  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  holiness  the  covenant 
presents  to  Christian  parents  ! — that  they  may  always  have  access 
to  their  heavenly  Father,  that  they  may  be  ever  ready  to  lay  hold 
upon  it  in  faith,  and  to  plead  for  its  fulfilment  without  being  con- 
demned of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  their  religion  may  be  so  deep 
and  habitual,  and  so  pervade  the  ordinary  tenor  of  their  lives,  that 
their  unconscious  influence  mB,j  daguerreotype  only  good  impressions 
upon  the  susceptible  minds  that  surround  them  in  their  daily  walk. 
Then  their  positive  efforts  to  fulfil  their  covenant  obligation  will  all 
react  favourably  upon  themselves.  This  will  be  the  case  with  their 
endeavours  so  to  arrange  their  secular  affairs,  and  so  to  prosecute  the 
labours  of  life,  that  while  their  system  tends  to  impress  ideas  and  to 
form  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  frugality  in  the  household,  it  shall 
be  seen  by  every  one  without  explanation,  and  felt  even  by  those  too 
young  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  the  concerns  of  the  present  life 
are  and  are  deemed  suborcQnate  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Pa- 
rents will  be  profited  themselves  by  striving  earnestly  to  exercise 
their  authority  and  judgment,  impartiality  and  equity ;  to  govern 
without  governing  too  much,  without  destroying  all  voluntariness, 
without  turning  the  household  into  a  machine.  The  effort  to  reach 
the  happy  medium  will  be  a  species  of  constant  self-discipline.  It 
will  be  a  most  profitable  school ;  the  habitual  study,  to  preserve  re- 
ligion, its  duties  and  exercises,  free  from  every  disagreeable  associa- 
tion; the  study  how  best  to  impart  religious  instruction  and  give 
spiritual  counsel,  to  become  all  things  to  every  individual  of  the 
family  group ;  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little,  adapting  what  is 
said  to  the  age,  intellectual  and  moral  peculiarities,  and  existing  tone 
of  feeling  of  each  member ;  the  study  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  turning 
to  good  account  circumstances  and  occurrences,  joyful  events,  disap- 
pointments, seasons  of  sickness,  the  recovery  of  health,  birth-days, 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  flowers  of  spring,  the  falling  leaves 
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of  autumn ;  the  study  to  gain  the  art  of  shading  off  imperceptibly 
things  temporal,  till  the  thoughts,  without  being  conscious  of  any 
abrupt  transition,  are  raised  to  things  eternal ;  the  study  to  become 
skilful  in  linking  all  things  in  their  mind  with  God,  in  turning  their 
little  trials  into  submission,  their  happiness  into  gratitude,  their  joy 
into  praise ;  the  study  to  make  such  attainments  and  accomplish  such 
results,  how  can  it  fail  to  exercise  and  improve  every  Christian  grace  ? 

4.  Again,  a  revival  of  faith  and  interest  in  God  s  covenant  among 
the  ministry,  would  benefit  them  and  augment  their  usefulness.  One 
objection  to  the  Catholic  clergy  is,  that  they  are  without  domestic 
affections.  Clerical  piety  is  tinctured  with  a  species  of  celibacy 
among  us.  It  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  general  inte- 
rests of  religion,  rather  than  with  the  salvation  of  individuals  ;  it  is 
abstract,  ana  consequently  vague  in  its  conceptions,  and  diffused  and 
weak  in  its  affections.  The  clergyman,  while  musing  over  the  con- 
cerns of  whole  sects,  denominations,  and  nations,  forgets  the  spiritual 
condition  and  prospects  of  his  own  children,  and  of  the  children  of  his 
flock.  And  then  the  spirit  of  the  age,  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
is  bustling  and  mechanical.  The  intellect  is  tasked,  the  affections 
are  neglected :  an  immense  amount  of  religious  matter  is  produced 
in  sermons,  speeches,  addresses,  and  for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  multitude  of  books  that  are  poured  out  upon 
the  world.  But  this  matter  so  abundant  is  for  the  most  part  the 
fhut  of  the  brain  simply,  and  lacks  the  bloom  and  high  flavour  of 
those  clusters  that  have  sunned  themselves  into  ripeness  under  the 
influence  of  large,  warm,  holy  hearts. 

The  age  is  fruitful  in  expedients  to  shorten  processes — ^in  inven- 
tions that  abridge  labour,  and  hasten  results.  Imbibing  the  spirit  and 
becoming  eager  to  expedite  things  spiritual,  we  are  in  danger  of 
leaving  those  great  natural  advantages  that  result  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family,  for  our  own  inventions.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  processes  that  cannot  be  hastened.  The  time  required 
to  traverse  space  may  be  indefinitely  reduced.  Cotton  may  be  spun 
and  woven,  boards  planed  and  matched,  pins  made  and  headed,  and 
various  other  similar  results  reached  by  means  and  methods  more 
easy  and  expeditious  than  formerly.  But  we  believe  wheat  requires 
about  the  same  number  of  months  to  reach  perfection,  and  we  have 
not  learned  that  the  time  of  the  gestation  of  their  young  by  animals 
is  shortened  in  any  degree,  or  that  the  period  of  full  physical  de- 
velopment is  greatly  diminished.  These  are  vital  processes,  and  such 
in  a  sense  are  the  developments  of  character.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  ministry  to  consider  this,  and  to  rely  less  upon  their  own  devices 
Mid  more  upon  the  covenanted  grace  of  God. 

'  After  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  very  well  in  theory,  but  it 
presupposes  an  elevation  of  Christian  character  and  a  degree  of 
parental  fidelity  that  cannot  rationally  be  anticipated  as  a  general 
attainment.     Such  remarks,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  smack 
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of  praotioal  wisdom,  often  serye  to  cat  the  sinews  of  faith  in  the 
plainest  and  most  precious  promises,  and  to  release  the  uneasy  con- 
science from  the  pressure  of  indisputable  obligation.  Is  there  then 
no  hope  that  the  general  tone  of  religious  feeling  may  be  elevated  ? 
Must  we  ever  live  at  this  poor,  dying  rate  ?  Beside,  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians  in  relation  to  covenant  promises  and  duties 
have  not  come  up  to  the  standard  reached  in  other  respects.  The 
duty  of  the  church  in  regard  to  missions  was  as  plainW  inculcated 
in  the  Scriptures  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  at  this  day.  The  precepts 
and  promises  were  strewed  as  thickly  and  as  conspicuously  through 
the  sacred  volume.  They  were  read  and  supposed  to  be  understood. 
But,  for  some  reason,  they  were  practically  disregarded.  The  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  that  matter  was  brought  about,  not 
solely  by  a  general  advance  in  Christian  character,  but  by  a  special 
waking  up  to  the  claims  of  that  particular  branch  of  Christian 
obligation.  The  same  thing  has  often  occurred  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  something  of  the  kind  in 
respect  to  the  matter  under  consideration  ?  We  confidently  expect 
a  great  change  of  this  character. 

Sin  entering  the  world,  and  seizing  upon  and  appropriating  to  its 
propagation  all  the  constituted  laws  of  descent,  has,  through  them, 
corrupted  all  the  generations  of  men,  and  thus  given  a  terrible  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  the  family  constitution  for  evil.  But  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  we  are  persuaded  the  covenant  authorizes  the 
belief  l^at  God  designs  of  \nB  grace  to  furnish  a  counter  illustration 
of  its  power  for  good. 


.ABTICLE  IV. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ON 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS.  1847. 

Thb  General  Assembly  of  1846  referred  the  subject  of  parochial 
schools  to  the  "Board  of  Education"  by  the  following  resolution : 

"  Mesolved,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  that  they  may  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly any  further  action  which  may  be  needed  for  extending  through 
our  churches  a  system  of  parochial  schools." 

The  object  of  the  Assembly  was  to  secure  the  oversight  of  this 
important  matter,  during  the  interval  of  their  meeting,  in  some  body 
responsible  to  their  authority,  in  order  that  definite  action  might  be 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  succeeding  Assembly.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  suggest  the  action  which  appears  suited  to  the 
present  position  of  thePresbyterian  Church,  the  Board  feel  called 
upon  to  attempt  to  illustrate  in  their  first  Report  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  great  and  important  subject. 

Religious  instruction  at  home — ^which  is  the  basis  of  all  good  train- 
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ing — can  never  render  mmecessary  or  unimportant,  religions  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  The  constitution  of  society  demands  some  system 
of  public  education.  It  is  therefore  an  inquiry  of  great  interest 
whether  that  system  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  or  of 
the  State.  The  range  of  discussion  would  be  comparatively  limited, 
on  either  of  two  suppositions.  If  in  the  first  place  there  existed 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  a  cordial  and  harmonious  union, 
unbroken  by  sectarian  divisions,  public  education  might  be  conducted 
on  religious  principles  without  much  hazard  from  political  interrup- 
tion. Or  if  in  the  second  place  an  education  had  reference  merely  to 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  might  for 
special  reasons  be  surrendered  to  the  Government  without  serious 
d^advantage.  Neither  of  these  suppositions,  however,  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  elements  in  the  solution  of  the  present  problem.  In  our- 
country,  the  State  repudiates  with  increasing  jealousy  all  connexion 
with  the  Church ;  whilst  the  latter  is  evidently  becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
religioxM  as  well  as  intellectual  training  is  one  of  the  primary  aims 
of  Christian  education. 

The  common  school  system,  which  is  now  so  popular  in  some 
quarters,  grew  up  in  New  England  under  circumstances  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  now  exist.  It  had  its  origin  at  a  period  when 
there  was  a  strong  afSnity  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
when  the  people  were  almost  unanimously  of  one  religious  creed. 
Then  religion  was  extensively  taught  in  those  schools.  The  system 
of  the  Pilgrims  was  essentially  a  parochial  system.  The  Bible  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism  were  common-school  books ;  and  they  are 
still  so  used  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  although  not  generally 
in  the  thorough  manner  of  the  olden  time.  Within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  however,  the  growth  of  other  churches  and  of  congre- 
gations of  errorists  has  conspired  with  other  causes  to  banish  more 
or  less  extensivelv  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the 
schools  of  New  England.  The  same  general  history  characterizes 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  public  institutions  of  New  York.  Other 
States  have  more  recently  and  at  diiSerent  intervals  organized  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  on  principles  of  state  policy,  equally  latitu- 
dinarian  and  hostile  to  true  religion.  The  general  tendency  of  things 
in  this  country  is  unquestionably  to  dishonour  the  religious  element 
in  the  system  of  education  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  This 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  Christians,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  whole  plan  of  political  supervision. 
A  general  system  of  education  tJiat  shall  be  a  Christian  system 
appears  to  be  a  State  impracticability. 

The  increasing  abandonment  of  the  State  plan  by  various  sects  of 
Christians  affords  a  proper  occasion  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
reconsider  her  position  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Education.  The 
Papists  with  that  church-worldly  wisdom  which  is  so  pre-eminently 
theirs,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  educating  their  own  children — and 
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onrs  too,  as  far  as  they  can.  Their  institutions  of  learning  have  all 
the  efSciency  of  an  independent  religious  organization.  Papal  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  Church  schools  of  every  kind  are  in  active 
operation  all  over  the  country  and  especially  at  the  West.  If  we 
would  save  the  lamhs  of  our  flock  from  the  St.  Mary  Christianity  of 
the  Man  of  sin,  our  schools  must  engage  our  efforts  and  our  prayers. 
The  Episcopalians,  with  characteristic  zeal,  are  also  estahlishin^  large 
and  small  institutions  on  a  denominational  basis.  Many  of  their 
churches  have  parochial  schools,  while  Presbyterians  scarcely  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Methodists,  in  addition  to  several 
denominational  colleges,  have  academies  in  all  their  Conferences, 
and  are  in  this  respect  setting  an  example  of  well-manned,  popular 
Church  institutions.  Whilst  other  denominations  are  more  and  more 
defining  their  position  in  favour  of  Christian  education  under  their 
own  supervision,  Presbyterians  are  reminded  of  their  obligations  to 
develope  the  resources  of  their  own  Church  in  this  great  cause. 

Our  denomination,  in  remodelling  its  school  system  on  the  pro- 
posed basis,  would  be  only  returning  to  the  good  old  ways  of  its 
former  history,  Presbyterian  schools,  in  other  times,  were  religious 
schools.  Religion  was  much  more  extensively  taught  in  them  than 
it  now  is  even  in  what  are  called  "  select  schools."  The  education  of 
the  country  was  once  in  a  great  degree  under  our  own  care ;  or  at 
least  we  had  the  care  of  our  own  children.  But  the  encroachments 
of  a  false  liberality  have  so  far  banished  Presbyterian  and  evange- 
lical influence,  that  the  education  of  our  children  is  now  mixed  up 
with  the  politics  of  the  State  and  knows  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
the  Church.  It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  be  liberal  that  even 
"  select  schools"  often  dispense  with  evangelical  truth  in  order  to 
please  all  Christian  denominations !  It  is  high  time  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  fall  back  upon  her  glorious  old  landmarks ;  and 
what  we  cannot  now  do  for  all,  we  must  endeavour  to  do  for  our- 
selves in  the  matter  of  thorough  Christian  education. 

But  what  is  meant  by  &  parochial  school?  The  term  is  imported 
from  abroad ;  and  ought  to  have  come  in  duty  free,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  heavy  State  tax  which  now  almost  amounts  to  pro- 
hibition. The  idea  of  a  parochial*  or  primary  Church  school  would 
with  us  embrace  in  general  the  following  particulars : 

1.  A  school  under  the  care  of  the  Session  of  a  Church ;  2.  Desimed 
for  children,  say  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  8.  "In  which 
the  usual  branches  of  a  sound  elementary  education  are  taught; 
4.  With  the  addition  of  daily  religious  instruction  from  the  Bible; 
6.  Under  the  superintendence  of  a  Christian  teacher.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  most  of  the  teachers  would  be  females,  especially  in  the 
country  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  schools,  others  of  a  higher  order 

*  The  term  ''parochial"  has  no  proper  use  in  this  country.  It  occurs  in  the  pre- 
sent Report,  simply  because  popular  usage  has  so  far  sanctioned  it  of  late,  as  to 
connect  it  with  the  system  under  discussion. 
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might  be  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  some  congregations.  The 
completion  of  the  system  would  demand  academies  under  the  care 
of  Presbyteries,  and  colleges  under  the  care  of  one  or  more  Synods. 
Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  the  Board  will  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  system  of  education  in 
various  aspects. 

I.   COMMON  BLBMBNTARY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  exhibit  the  connexion  between 

PABOOHIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  system  of  Church  schools  would  operate  in  favour  of  sound 
education  by  its  injlitence  on  teachers.  To  obtain  well-qualified 
teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  is  the  great  difficulty  of  any  system  of 
common-school  instruction.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Church  system  is,  that  it  will  dignify  the  calling  and  raise  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  as  well  as,  in  all  probability,  increase  their  num- 
ber. The  office  of  teacher  has  lost  much  of  its  high  honour  by 
having  been  divested  of  its  religious  functions  by  State  schools.  The 
elevating  inspirations  of  religion  have  ceased  to  a  large  extent  to 
exert  their  appropriate  power ;  and  this  great  vocation — second  only 
to  that  of  pastor  in  the  wide  range  of  usefulness — has  been  left  too 
much  to  the  stimulus  of  merely  worldly  motives.  If  restored  by  the 
command  of  the  Church  to  its  native  elevation  as  a  religious  office, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  churches  would  soon  supply 
competent  teachers  for  our  schools.  At  first,  some  difficulty  might 
be  experienced,  but  probably  less  than  our  fears.  There  are  pious 
females  in  many  of  our  congregations  who  would  be  willing  to  com- 
mence at  once^  under  the  sanction  of  Church  authority.  An  immense 
amount  of  available  capacity  is  now  Iving  dormant  and  undeveloped 
in  Zion.  Our  church  members,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
motives,  would  undertake  what  otherwise  would  never  enter  their 
thoughts.  There  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  which  has  ap- 
plication in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  that  is,  that  the  suppbf 
will  always  equal  the  demand.  Let  the  Church  by  the  system  of 
education  she  shall  adopt,  create  a  demand  for  religious  teachers, 
and  the  Providence  and  grace  of  God  will  furnish  the  supply. 

Teachers  as  a  class — for  there  are  always  illustrious  exceptions — 
will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  in  character  and  influence,  and 
what  Uiey  might  be  in  numbers,  until  Church  education  shall  purify 
the  vocation  with  its  holy  tendencies  and  aims. 

2.  Parochial  schools  will  advance  sound  education  by  the  princi- 
ples and  stability  of  their  government.  A  day-school,  like  a  com- 
munity, cannot  be  effectually  governed  without  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.  The  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion  have  a  healthful  and 
necessary  influence  in  the  government  of  Doys  and  schools,  as  well 
as  of  men  and  States.  Parochial  schools,  by  taking  the  word  of  Ood 
for  their  guide,  would  occupy  pre-eminently  the  vantage-ground 
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over  the  more  worldly  discipline  of  State  institations.  There  is 
moreover  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  errors  on  the  subject  of 
education,  such  as  the  banishment  of  the  rod  as  a  '^barbarity/'  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers  and  books,  and  other  ultraisms  and  eyils 
which  Old-school  Presbyterianism  would  efiFectually  check  within  its 
lawful  and  awful  range.  Without  discussing  this  point  any  further, 
it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  education  would  be  greatly  advanced 
by  the  better  principles  and  surer  stability  in  the  government  of 
Church  schools. 

3.  The  system  of  instruction  taught  in  parochial  schools  will  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  education.  The  text-books,  as  far  as  mere  in- 
tellectual training  is  concerned,  would  be  at  least  as  good  in  all  respects 
as  those  now  in  use.  And  they  would  be  better  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  element.  A  great  deal  of  the  mental 
training  of  young  children  can  be  done  by  religious  exercises.  Pro- 
bably our  Board  of  Publication  would  present  another  evidence  of 
its  vast  utility  to  the  Church  by  supplying  some  deficiencies  in  the 
department  of  elementary  school-books.  It  is  certain  that  works  of 
no  inferior  merit  or  doubtful  character  would  be  admitted  by  our 
Church  judicatories.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  best  text-books 
on  every  topic  of  human  learning,  the  Biblb,  which  is  "  the  boys' 
and  girls*  ovm  bookj'  would  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  daily 
instructions  of  the  school.  Instead  of  being  merely  read  by  the 
teacher  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  to  preserve  the  external  appearance 
of  some  remaining  Christianity,  it  would  be  studied  by  the  scholars. 
Its  verses  would  be  committed  to  memory ;  its  history  thoroughly 
understood ;  and  its  great  principles  brought  into  prominent  view. 
The  influence  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  on  the  mind,  as  well  as  on 
the  heart,  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  is  a  book  of  the 
most  stirring  thoughts,  and  kindling  revelations,  and  wakeful  memo- 
ries. Creation,  History,  Geography,  Providence,  Biography,  Re- 
demption, Immortality,  embrace  its  wonders  of  fact,  doctrine,  and 
duty,  which  children  love  to  read,  and  cannot  read  without  thought 
and  inquiry.  The  Bible  is  the  very  best  text-book  the  world  aflfords 
for  the  mental  developments  of  a  daily  school.  A  distinguished 
writer  says :  "  We  shall  dwarf  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  our 
children,  if  we  let  uninspired  men  take  hold  upon  their  youthful  ima- 
gination before  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs  have  won 
their  youthful  hearts.  A  better  man  than  Abraham,  even  could 
you  find  one,  would  not  be  so  sublime  to  your  boys  as  the  *  friend 
of  God,*  the  companion  of  angels,  and  the  father  of  Isaac.  A  wiser 
man  than  Daniel,  even  could  you  find  one,  would  be  no  Belteshazzar 
to  your  sons  and  daughters,  unless  he  had  been  in  the  lion's  den  at 
Babylon.  It  is  God's  men  who  make  boys  feel  what  a  man  should 
be."  *'  Tell  them  by  all  means  everything  worth  knowing  they  can 
bear  to  hear ;  but  be  sure  of  this,  that  you  can  interest  them  in  no- 
thing so  much  as in  the  Bible.     You  can  make  them  talkers 
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by  the  little  things  of  simplified  science ;  but  joa  can  best  make  them 
thinkers  by  the  great  things  of  revelation." 

4.  The  supervision  of  parochial  schools  guarantees  their  promo- 
tion of  the  general  interests  of  education.  The  direction  of  our 
schools  would  be  religious  instead  of  political,  under  the  Church 
instead  of  the  State.  And  this  is  the  true  plan.  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation are  natural  allies.  The  guardians  of  Christianity  are  ex  officio 
the  guardians  of  education.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
Presbyterian  ministers  have  been  foremost  in  prosecuting  the  great 
work  of  public  instruction.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the 
historian,  Bancroft,  now  representing  our  country  abroad:  "We 
boast  of  our  common  schools.  Calvin  was  the  father  of  popular 
education,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  free  schools."  Calvin  and 
Knox  and  the  other  great  men  of  that  illustrious  day  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  public  system  of  religious  education.  To  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  such  a  system  prevailed  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  France, 
Holland,  and  wherever  the  Reformation  wrought  its  mighty  changes. 
The  earlier  history  of  this  country  also  illustrates  the  natural  de- 

Smdence  of  education  upon  religion.  The  schools  and  colleges  of 
ew  England  are.  the  memorials  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers — ^too  much 
now  alas !  like  their  very  grave-stones  to  remind  us  of  the  piety  that 
once  was.  Our  own  Presbyterian  institutions  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  the  Tennents,  Blair,  Davies,  Finley, 
Qraham,  Witherspoon,  and  the  Smiths.  The  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  the  very  men,  in  the  Frovi- 
dence  of  God,  to  manage  the  education  of  their  own  children.  Their 
ancient  history  proves  it;  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  reintroduce  the 
principles  of  thorough  Christian  education  in  their  own  schools  as 
well  as  in  their  families  and  their  churches. 

5.  The  cause  of  education  would  be  advanced  through  parochial 
schools  by  extending  its  advantages  to  greater  numbers.  In  a  few 
States,  it  is  admitted  that  education  is  well-nigh  universal ;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States,  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
located,  it  is  comparatively  limited.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we 
think,  that  if  every  Presbyterian  Church  had  a  school,  the  number 
of  educated  Presbyterian  children  would  be  vastly  increased.  And 
so  of  every  other  denomination.  The  cause  of  education  is  itself 
popular  in  this  country;  and  if  left  to  the  churches,  the  same  zeal 
wMch  collects  congre^tions  in  the  new  settlements  would  plant  the 
school-house  by  the  side  of  the  meeting-house.  In  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  the  Church  has  almost  lost  her  knowledge  of  the  art, 
as  well  as  of  the  duty,  of  education.  She  has  been  so  little  used  to 
this  service  of  late,  that,  like  the  warrior  whose  rusty  sword  clings 
to  the  scabbard,  she  can  scarcely  equip  herself  befittingly  in  her 
ancient  and  terrible  armour. 

The  education  that  already  exists  in  this  country  is  in  fj^ct  in- 
debted, with  few  exceptions,  to  the  religious  principle  of  the  com- 
munity more  than  to  any  other  cause,     x  et  this  principle  is  checked 
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and  restrained  and  circnmvented  in  every  possible  way  by  the  gene- 
rality of  State  institutions.  Now  we  maintain  that  if  the  religions 
principle  had  free  scope  on  the  subject  of  education,  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart,  it  would  adapt 
its  resources  to  this  ^reat  work  with  a  zeal  and  power  that  would 
advance  simultaneously  religion  and  education. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  scholars  in  parochial  or 
primary  schools,  there  would  be  an  increased  number  in  academies 
and  colleges,  to  which  institutions  many  talented  and  promising 
youth  are  now  not  encouraged  to  aspire,  simply  because  the  Church 
knows  little  and  cares  little  for  her  children.  On  the  proposed  plan, 
all  the  youth  would  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  officers 
of  the  Church.  Our  ministers  and  elders  would  see  that  promising 
young  men  were  sent  up  to  Presbyterial  academies  and  to  colleges, 
to  unfold  their  mental  worth  for  the  use  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State.  The  want  of  means  to  obtain  a  higher  education  would  be 
no  impediment ;  for  they  would  be  gratuitously  and  gratefully  fur- 
nished. If  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  education  consisting  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
under  the  care  of  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  it  is  believed 
that  more  of  her  youth  would  be  educated,  that  they  would  be  more 
thoroughly  educated,  and  educated  on  a  higher  scale,  than  on  the 
present  plan  of  State  dependency. 

The  Board  have  been  the  more  particular  in  illustrating  the 
influence  of  parochial  schools  on  sound  intellectual  education,  on 
account  of  the  misapprehension  sometimes  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  true  aim  of  the  parochial  system.  Whilst  the  State  plan  educates 
the  mind  without  educating  the  heart,  the  plan  under  consideration 
does  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  but  aims  at  educating  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  the  soul  with  all  its  powers. 

II.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  connexion  between  the  paro- 
chial SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  THE  CAUSE  OP  RELIGION.      This  is  the 

point  of  special  interest  to  those  who  believe  that  "man*s  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever." 

1.  The  influence  of  parocWal  schools  on  the  piety  of  the  Church 
must  be  great ;  for  yoiUh  is  the  forming  season  of  life.  "  The  child 
is  father  of  the  man."  An  eminent  writer  on  education  has  affirmed 
that  the  first  five  years  of  a  child  have  more  to  do  in  moulding  his 
character  than  any  other  equal  number  of  years.  WheAer  this  be 
true  or  not,  the  second  and  the  third  five  years  may  be  very  hope- 
fully employed  in  training  him  aright.  The  first  five  years  being 
the  March,  the  second  and  third  five  are  the  April  and  May  of  our 
Spring.  It  is  the  season  of  hope  and  promise,  all  of  whose  opportu- 
nities should  be  devoted  to  the  high  purposes  of  life  and  immortality. 
That  children  can  learn  a  great  deal  even  at  a  very  early  period,  is 
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seen  in  the  facility  with  which  they  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Ian- 
gna^e — an  achievement  which  almost  defies  the  best  efibrts  of  adnlt 
roreigners  daring  a  lifetime.  The  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  making  np  for  the  neglect  of  original  opportunities  demonstrates 
the  necessity  of  an  early,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough,  education. 
A  boy  who  has  not  been  taught  in  early  years  to  spell  or  to  write 
well,  will  hardly  ever  recover  from  the  disadvantages  of  youthful 
inattention.  So  it  is  in  everything,  especially  in  religion.  A  ne- 
glect on  this  subject  in  youth  is  irreparable  loss.  It  throws  a  gloom 
of  terror  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  remark  of  Dr. 
Bush  is  a  true  one:  '^ Mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the  seed  of 
nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  that  exist  in  the  world."  The  youth- 
ful mind  is  in  the  highest  de^ee  susceptible.  Character  grows  day 
by  day.  All  things,  even  the  most  trivial,  assist  in  unK)lding  it. 
Youth  is  emphatically  the  time  to  store  the  mind  with  divine  truth, 
to  train  the  conscience  carefully  under  the  direction  of  revelation, 
and  to  bring  all  the  resources  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  destiny  of 
the  young  immortal.  The  value  of  early  religious  impressions  may 
be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  memory.  The  three  facts  connected 
with  the  (uemory  that  serve  our  purpose,  are  that  it  is  one  of  the 
active  faculties  of  childhood,  that  the  knowledge  it  treasures  up  goes 
far  to  form  the  character,  and  that  we  remember  longest  what  we 
learned  in  early  life.  It  is  obviously  then  of  vital  importance  to  fill 
the  memory  at  this  accessible  period  with  the  things  of  religion,  in 
order  that  the  thoughts  of  a  child  may  be  his  friends  and  counsellors 
in  the  formation  of  character ;  and  that  his  future  life,  even  down  to 
old  age,  may  be  refreshed  by  the  familiar  truth  which  memory  brings 
up  from  childhood,  as  the  natural  homage  which  childhood  loves  to 
pay  to  age. 

The  great  aim  of  an  education  in  early  years  should  be  instruction 
in  religion.  The  teachable  disposition  of  children,  their  curiosity 
about  tne  things  of  the  invisible  world,  their  freedom  from  habits  of 
prejudice,  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  commonly  made  to 
attend  to  religious  subjects,  may  be  turned  to  infinite  advantage  in  a 
course  of  education.  There  is  in  children  what  Bacon  calls  '^the 
sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's  first  estate,''  which  can  be  hopefully 
retained  only  during  their  very  earliest  years.  Our  nature,  though 
corrupt,  is  the  least  corrupt  in  childhood.  Then  is  ofiered  the  best 
opportunity  of  training  immortals  for  glory — before  depraved  appe- 
tites have  been  cherished,  and  worldly  temptations  indulged,  and 
bad  habits  formed.  The  neglect  of  religious  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  doing  more  to  nurture  infidelity  and  immorality  than  ever 
was  in  the  power  of  Voltaire  and  Paine.  Human  nature  is  so  con- 
stituted of  God  that  its  destiny  for  eternity  greatly  depends  on  early 
training.  No  Church  therefore  can  be  doing  her  duty  to  the  rising 
generation  that  neglects  their  religious  education  at  the  very4)eriod 
that  usually  controls  their  immortality.  Alas,  how  many  children 
are  comnwu-Bchooled  out  of  heaven ! 
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2.  The  influence  of  a  day-school  is  very  great — too  great  to  be 
lost  to  religions  education.  The  school  hours  are  the  most  active 
hours  of  the  day  for  improvement.  Our  too  general  and  sinful  prac- 
tice has  been  to  separate  the  mind  from  the  heart  and  conscience ; 
or  rather  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  whilst  the  moral 
powers  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  the  active  care  of 
Satan.  This  exclusive  attention  to  the  head,  if  it  make  good  scholars, 
will  not  make  good  Christians;  and  in  the  long  run  scholarship 
itself  is  injured  by  losing  the  beneficial  influences  of  religion.  Reli- 
^ous  instruction  sustains  to  a  school  something  of  the  relation  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  rest  of  the  week ;  sanctifying,  elevating,  and  doubly 
blessing  all  duties  in  consequence  of  the  homage  rendered  to  this 
special  divine  requirement.  The  education  of  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  heart  is  an  immorality;  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  the  commands  of  revelation.  It  would  be 
considered  monstrous  to  undertake  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  hearing 
by  shutting  up  a  child  in  a  dark  room,  and  thereby  injuring  his  sense 
of  sight.  The  child  has  a  right  to  the  development  of  all  his  senses. 
He  has  a  higher  right  to  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  his 
soul,  moral  and  intellectual.  The  Chinese  custom  of  bandaging  the 
feet  is  not  a  more  effectual  encroachment  on  the  perfection  of  the 
physical  system  than  our  political  custom  of  dwarfing  the  heart  is  a 
dishonour  to  the  moral  system.  Even  if  our  children  were  young 
angels,  they  ought  to  be  daily  taught  the  truth  of  heaven.  Since 
they  are  sinners  they  need  it  more.  A  child  should  never  remember 
the  day  "  when  good  things  were  strangers  to  his  thoughts." 

The  idea  that  Sabbath  schools  supply  the  place  of  daily  religious 
instruction  is  no  more  true  than  that  going  to  church  and  being 
devout  on  the  Sabbath  is  enough  religion  for  all  the  week.  Sabbath 
schools  do  indeed'  assist  in  supplying  the  unchristian  defects  of  our 
week-day  schools ;  but  their  agency  is  the  less  effectual  on  account 
of  the  neglected  education  of  the  other  six  days.  The  Sabbath  wa^ 
never  intended  to  supersede  religious  instruction  day  by  day.  The 
Lord's  day  is  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  which  the  other  six  days 
form  a  part.  It  was  intended  to  give  efficacy  and  impulse  to  the 
religious  training  of  the  week,  by  rallying  around  the  six  days  the 
sanctifying  power  of  a  seventh  devoted  wholly  to  God.  The  design 
of  the  Sabbath  is  misconceived  by  the  attempt  to  overburden  it  with 
the  religious  responsibilities  of  the  entire  week. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  measure  to  religious  instruction  at 
home.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  hallowed  of 
all  human  instrumentalities.  Tet  it  does  not  dispense  with  other 
agencies.  On  the  contrary  it  invites  them.  No  children  are  better 
prepared  to  profit  by  a  religious  education  at  school  than  those  who 
are  well  instructed  at  home.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  children 
who  feceive  little  or  no  religious  instruction  at  homCy  and  still  greater 
numbers  who  are  surrounded  only  by  evil  influences.  How  important, 
then,  for  the  Church  to  provide  for  the  daily  teaching  of  all  her 
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children  in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace  !  The  thorough, 
old  method,  "  Precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  parochial  school  system. 

8.  The  doctrines  of  graccj  which  are  the  pecvMarities  of  revela- 
tion and  the  true  groundwork  of  sound  religious  education^  cannot 
be  taught  through  the  medium  of  State  exposition  and  secular 
agency.  The  cla,morous  demands  of  political  and  infidel  agitation 
exclude  these  doctrines  from  our  public  schools.  They  cannot  be 
named  in  the  generality  of  State  institutions ;  or  if  named,  it  is  by  a 
bare  toleration  which  may  be  converted  at  any  time  into  downright 
prohibition.  We  maintain  that  if  our  children  ought  to  be  instructed 
in  religion  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  revealed  religion — the  doctrines  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
used  in  all  ages  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  soul, 
and  in  '^  bringing  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy."  A  diluted,  historical  religion,  or  an  indefinite  State 
religion  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  God's  method  is  to  employ 
evangelical  doctrine  in  leading  sinners  to  the  cross  and  to  heaven. 
However  much  the  world  may  depreciate  doctrine,  Presbyterians 
have  always  considered  it  necessary  to  the  life  of  Christianity.  At 
the  baptism  of  our  children,  the  minister  publicly  announces  that 
there  is  "  an  excellent  summary  of  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  in  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly."  These  "  prin- 
ciples of  our  holy  religion" — the  principles  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  of  the  rresbyterian  Church — are  the  principles  with 
which  our  children  should  become  familiar  in  early  life.  This  is  the 
very  aim  of  the  parochial  system.  The  exclusion,  by  the  "  index 
expurgatorius"  of  the  State,  of  these  principles  from  the  public 
schools  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  organize  schools  of  her 
own,  where  religion  can  be  early  taught  under  her  own  auttority. 
Whilst  we  "render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  CeBsar's,"  we 
must  "render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Religious  instruc- 
tion had  better  be  any  one  thing  that  is  good  than  everything  and 
nothing.  Where  religion  is  taught  in  a  by-way,  it  is  very  apt  to 
become  a  by-word.  In  arranging  our  system  of  education,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  do  in  self-defence,  Presbyterians  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  any  teaching  short  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
The  religion  of  their  fathers  must  be  taught  to  their  children. 

4.  The  influence  of  parochial  schools  on  parental  and  pastoral 
fidelity  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  religious  interests  of  the 
rising  generation.  Our  children  have  been  too  much  neglected,  not 
only  in  our  schools,  but  at  our  firesides  and  in  our  sanctuaries.  Any 
movement  of  the  Church  on  their  behalf  will  necessarily  act  with 
power  upon  all  the  other  sources  of  influence.  Parents  will  be  btimu- 
lated  to  take  a  new  interest  in  the  Christian  education  of  their  chil- 
dren by  means  of  a  school  system  that  forms  a  part  of  the  plans  of 
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their  Church.  Pastors  will  in  like  manner  be  induced  to  renew  their 
activity  in  this  great  cause,  so  closely  connected  with  the  success  of 
their  labours.  Our  Church  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  effec- 
tually aroused  on  the  subject  of  Christian  education  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  our  history.  Parental  and  pastoral  supervision  will 
readily  co-operate  by  sympathy  and  by  principle  with  the  public 
efforts  of  the  Church  to  bless  the  rising  generation. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  children,  trained  up  for  God  at  school  as  well 
as  at  home,  and  on  the  week-day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath,  will  pos- 
sess those  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  which  place  them  in 
a  favourable  positiony  hy  God's  grace^  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Such  youth  will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  grow  up  to 
respect  the  Sabbath,  to  engage  in  private  devotion,  to  read  their 
Bibles,  and  to  appreciate  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary.  In  a 
word,  they  will  have  been  trained  up  "in  the  way  they  should  go ;" 
and  the  promise  of  a  blessing  belongs  to  their  parents  and  to  them. 
The  history  of  the  Church  proves  that  those  whose  characters  have 
been  formed  most  nearly  on  this  model,  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hopefully  pious.  God's  ways  confirm  his  word.  Even  if  the 
early  life  of  persons  thus  instructed  pass  away  without  vital  religion, 
for  them  there  is  still  hope.  Like  the  girdled  forest  whose  withering 
pines  have  been  succeeded  by  a  marvellous  undergrowth  of  the  mi^ 
jestic  oak,  so  a  period  of  most  unpromising  youth  is  often  followed 
on  the  sou  of  gospel  instruction  by  a  manhood  and  old  age  of  devoted 
piety,  beneath  whose  shades  chiloren  and  children's  chudren  repose 
with  delight.     Dr.  Witherspoon  remarks  as  follows : 

"  The  instances  of  conversion  in  advanced  life  are  very  rare :  and 
when  it  seems  to  happen,  it  is  perhaps  most  commonly  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  seeds  which  were  sown  in  infancy  but  had  been  long 
stifled  by  the  violence  of  youthful  passions  or  the  pursuits  of  ambi- 
tion and  the  hurry  of  an  active  life.  I  have  known  several  instances 
of  the  instructions,  long  neglected,  of  deceased  parents  at  last  rising 
up,  asserting  their  authority,  and  producing  the  deepest  penitence 
and  real  reformation.  But  my  experience  furnishes  me  with  no 
example  of  one  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  security,  after  a  long 
course  of  profaneness,  turning  at  the  close  of  life  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God."    (Vol.  11.  p.  266.) 

One  reason  unquestionably  why  so  few  conversions  occur  among 
children  and  youth  is,  that  their  daily  religious  instruction  is  so  mu<£ 
neglected.  There  would  be  more  Nathan  Dickermtfns  and  Mary 
Lothrops,  more  babes  and  sucklings  in  Christ  to  perfect  His  praise, 
if  there  were  more  religious  training  to  lead  the  soul  heavenward.  A 
school  system  that  carefully  taught  religion  day  by  day,  and  antici- 
pated, as  far  as  human  means  can,  the  developments  of  human 
depravity,  has  the  hope  of  receiving  the  favour  of  God.  It  is  a  plan 
so  accordant  with  the  sympathies  of  Jesus,  his  interest  in  little  chil- 
dren, and  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  and  word,  that  it  would  be 
accompanied,  we  verilv  believe,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Let  the  two  systems  of  Church  and  of  State  education  be  left  to  the 
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decision  of  divine  Providence,  be  laid  up  together  before  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  we  should  soon  find  the  buds,  blossoms,  and 
almonds  honouring  the  appointed  instrumentality  of  Zion.  We 
should  see  piety  iUustrated  in  all  ages,  budding,  blossoming,  and 
bearing  fruit  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  and  Faith  could  point  to 
many  of  our  children  and  youth,  exclaiming  with  the  most  enlarged 
meaning,  '^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven !" 

III.    MINISTERIAL  TRAINING. 

The  connexion  between  parochial  schools  and  ministerial 
BDUOATION  is  a  subjcct  of  very  great  interest  and  importance. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  special  attention  that  the  institutions 
founded  in  the  early  period  of  our  history  had  a  direct  reference  to 
education  for  the  ministry.  The  "Loe  College*'  of  Tennent,  the 
academies  at  New  London  and  Fagg's  Manor,  and  Princeton  Col- 
lege, which  were  among  our  most  ancient  seminaries  of  learning, 
were  established  with  a  primary  view  to  this  object.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Presbyterian  colleges  of  more  recent  origin,  our 
institutions  of  learning  seem  to  have  now  lost  sight  of  this  great  aim. 
Whilst  our  Church  has  wisely  fostered  theological  seminaries  as 
auxiliaries  in  securing  a  thorough  ministerial  training,  she  has  almost 
entirely  overlooked  the  character  of  the  preparatory  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges.  Listead  of  beginning  at  the  foundation  and 
going  up  with  care,  our  chief  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  finish 
of  the  superstructure.  Or  to  use  a  figure  of  frequent  application,  we 
have  completed  the  upper  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  ecQfice  and  left 
the  basement  and  the  school-room  untouched. 

1.  The  children  of  the  Church,  who  are  by  God's  grace  to  be  her 
future  ministers,  will  receive  a  better  religioiis  and  intellectual 
training  in  parochial  schools  than  they  now  receive.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Church  if  she  could  say  of  all  her  ministers  "  from  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  Scriptures."  But  all  mothers  are  not 
like  Hannah  and  Eunice,  nor  are  all  grandmothers  like  Lois.  The 
Church  cannot  trust  her  children  exclusively  to  parental  fidelity,  nor 
would  it  be  her  duty  to  do  so,  even  if  that  fidelity  could  be  relied 
upon.  The  children  of  the  Church  should  be  well  educated  and 
religiously  educated  at  school,  whatever  may  be  their  training  at 
home.  Facts  demonstrate  that  the  early  education  of  our  candidates 
is  very  much  neglected.  Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  go  to  acade- 
mies at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  Not  only  is  much  precious  time  thus  lost,  but  time 
so  precious  that  nothing  can  supply  its  loss.  ,  Even  those  ministers 
who  have  received  a  continuous  education  from  their  youth  up,  in 
existing  institutions,  might  have  been  trained  in  Church  institutions 
to  far  more  substantial  attainments  both  in  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  their  profession.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  our  whole  system  of  ministerial  education  depends  upon  paro- 
chial schools  as  its  natural,  essential,  and  well-ordered  basis. 
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2.  This  will  further  appear  when  we  consider  that  the  parochial 
system  will,  with  the  blessmg  of  Qodj  give  the  Ohurch  a  under  range 
from  which  to  expect  ministerial  supplies.  She  will  not  only  have 
better  ministers  by  God's  grace,  but  more  of  them.  In  proportion  as 
Christian  education  exerts  an  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  youth  of  the  Ohurch,  are  the  probabilities  increased  of  their  turn- 
ing* their  attention  to  the  ministry.  There  is  no  irreverence  in  such 
an  anticipation.  God  employs  means  in  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom.  As  the  multiplication  of  churches  secures  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence  an  increase  of  communicants,  so  a  larger  class 
of  youth  religiously  educated  in  Church  schools  will  be  likely  to  fur- 
nish an  increased  supply  for  the  sanctuary.  The  increase  of  edu- 
cated youth  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  chiefly  from  among 
the  poor ;  and  this  is  the  class  from  which  God  selects  most  frequentlpr 
the  ministers  of  his  word.  Poverty  has  deprived  many  a  man  of  ms 
education,  and  thereby  compelled  him  to  work  on  a  farm,  or  to  be  a 
mechanic,  or  to  engage  in  some  other  honourable  though  subordinate 
employment,  whose  noble  mind  might  have  been  expanded  and  pre- 
pared to  preach  Christ  crucified  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power.  Many  a  "village  Hampden"  might  have  been  trained 
to  contend  valiantly  against  the  royal  foe  of  the  human  race ;  many 
a  gem  might  have  been  plucked  from  the  now  unfathomed  caves  of 
poverty  and  care  to  deck  with  sanctuary  lustre  the  diadem  of  Jesus. 

The  following  statements  in  reference  to  the  supplies  for  the  minis- 
try, occur  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky: 
"  In  consequence  of  the  Church  neglecting  the  baptized  youth,  the 
ministry  was  ill  supplied,  while  other  professions  were  crowded* 
From  1620  to  1720,  a  period  when  the  Church  paid  attention  to  her 
youth,  more  than  half  of  all  the  graduates  of  American  colleges 
entered  the  ministry;  from  1720  to  1770  one-third;  from  1770 to 
1800  one-fifth;  from  1800  to  1810  onesixthj  and  for  several  years 
in  the  Western  country  it  might  be  safely  said  not  one-twentieth. 
The  irreligious  had  so  managed  and  taken  advantage  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  Church,  as  to  get  into  their  hands  both  colleges  and  ele- 
mentary schools."* 

The  history  of  Princeton  College  corroborates  the  above  testi- 
mony. The  number  of  graduates  at  this  institution  who  entered  the 
ministry 

From  1748  to  1768  was  about  i 

"      1768  to  1788        "  i 

**     1788  to  1808        "  i 

"      1808  to  1828        «*  I 

"      1828  to  1841        "  \ 

If  the  Church  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  simply  the  increase 
of  the  ministry,  she  would  be  more  than  justified  in  amending  and 
extending  her  system  of  education. 

♦  Dr.  DaTidaon*8  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  809. 
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8.  It  ia  obvious  that  education  under  Church  supervision  would 
greatly  promote  the  cause  of  ministerial  training  as  a  ictfeguard 
against  f Mures.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  trained  up  from 
early  youth  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  Church  would  be  well 
known  in  all  our  congregations  and  Presbyteries.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  woiHd  be  fewer  risks  encountered.  Character 
would  be  formed  on  a  superior  model ;  pietjr  would  have  a  more 
intelligent  basis ;  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  would  be  better 
understood ;  and  the  general  qualifications  of  candidates  would  be 
better  known,  as  well  as  of  a  better  order.  Almost  all  the  failures 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  from  the  class 
whose  early  education  was  neglected.  The  most  hopeful  candi- 
dates of  the  Church  are  those  who  have  drunk  in  the  ^^  sincere  milk 
of  the  word"  with  their  nursery  rhymes  and  their  mother's  prayers, 
and  who  have  been  regularly  trained  in  Sabbath  and  other  schools. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  under  the  best  possible 
system  of  Church  eaucation,  we  shall  be  free  from  failures  among 
our  candidates.  But  we  may  labour  by  prayer  and  by  efibrt  of 
every  kind  to  diminish  the  number;  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
improvement  upon  our  existing  system  would  be  found  so  radical  and 
efiectual  as  the  education  of  our  future  ministers  under  the  care  of 
the  Church,  from  the  school  to  the  theological  seminary. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  would  be  Tnore  satUfaetory  to 
the  Churchy  as  a  means  of  perfecting  the  education  of  her  future 
ministers.  The  objections  to  the  Board  of  Education  would  to  a 
very  great  extent  be  removed  by  a  system  of  Church  institutions. 
Candidates  would  then  never  be  required  to  pledge  themselves  to 
enter  the  ministry  until  they  had  arrived  after  all  the  discipline  of  a 
full  preparatory  course  at  the  threshold  of  the  theological  seminary. 
If  our  Church  were  prepared  to  take  the  position  at  once  that  she 
would  educate  all  the  children  and  youth  in  her  congregations  with- 
out reference  to  profession,  it  would  be  the  grandest  movement  of  her 
history  and  of  the  age.  This  position  she  must  ultimately  reach 
under  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  education.  It  is  a  position  of  glory 
as  well  as  of  power.  Then  would  our  indigent  youth  enjoy  from 
the  beginning  all  the  adtantases  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  training 
under  the  best  influences ;  and  when  they  felt  called  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  to  follow  hun  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world  by  preaching 
his  gospel,  they  would  still  receive  aid  and  enter  the  theological  semi- 
nary with  all  that  maturity  and  stability  of  mental  and  religious 
character  which  forebode  a  happy  issue.  In  the  mean  time  the  Church 
must  do  the  best  she  can  with  the  measures  now  in  operation.  She 
needs  ministers  too  much  to  dispense  with  her  present  plans  because 
not  as  perfect  as  they  might  be.  Our  existing  measures  of  ministerial 
education  have  been  wonderfully  successful — so  much  so  as  to  indi- 
cate what  greater  blessings  the  Church  might  expect  to  receive  both 
in  the  character  and  number  of  her  candidates,  if  she  commenced 
with  parocldal  schools  and  then  followed  up  the  work  of  education 
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in  Presbjterial  academies  and  afterwards  in  Synodical  colleges; — all 
parts  of  a  regular  system  strictly  ecclesiastical,  which  terminates,  for 
those  who  are  called  by  the  Spirit,  in  theological  seminaries. 


IV.  PROSPERITY  OF  THB  PRBSBYTBRIAN  OHUROH. 

The  connexion  between  parochial  schools  and  thb  pros- 
PBRITY  OF  THB  PRBSBTTBRIAN  OHUROH  is  a  topic  deservinff  considera- 
tion in  analyzing  the  probable  advantages  and  results  of  the  proposed 
svstem  of  education.  If  parochial  schools,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  would  promote  sound  education,  practical  piety,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  cancQdates  for  the  ministry,  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism 
must  be  onward.  It  lives  and  thrives  by  the  power  of  truth,  holi- 
ness, and  ministerial  fidelity.  All  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
the  contemplated  plan  of  education  is  a  plea  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Church. 

Our  denomination  has,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  done  a  good 
work  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world ;  but  our  resources  of  use- 
fulness have  yet  to  be  developed  in  their  capacious  reality.  Early 
religions  education  would  be  to  Zion  like  the  endowment  of  a  new 
power.  Strength  accrues  to  a  church  by  the  very  act  of  putting 
forth  new  efforts  in  a  good  cause.  The  influences  of  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  proper  self-reliance,  so  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  personal  character,  are  equally  strong  in  moulding  the  general 
character  of  a  Church.  A  Church  awake  to  the  interests  of  the  rising 
generation,  will  show  a  very  different  front  in  the  army  of  God's 
elect  from  one  that  has  never  been  disciplined  in  this  elementary  ser- 
vice. The  incidental  benefits  of  well-directed  Christian  activity  may 
be  seen  in  the  quickening  power  of  the  foreign  missionary  scheme. 
How  many  energies  otherwise  dormant  have  been  aroused  into 
vigorous  religious  action !  How  much  sympathy,  how  much  prayer, 
how  much  self-denial,  how  much  effort  of  every  kind  has  been  put 
forth  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen — all  returning  in  Heaven's 
appointed  circle  of  benevolence  to  bless  the  Church  with  a  reflex  in- 
fluence precious  and  all-pervading !  Every  new  enterprise,  like  the 
Board  of  Publication  for  example,  that  works  wisely  for  God,  calls 
forth  energies  hitherto  undeveloped  in  their  true  proportion.  On  the 
principle,  then,  that  every  new  element  of  prosperity  exerts  a  leaven- 
ing power  on  the  aggregate  instrumentalities  of  the  Church,  we  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  extensive  benefits,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, from  a  revival  throughout  our  bounds  of  a  religious  interest 
in  the  education  of  children.  This  interest  is  both  of  a  household 
and  a  public  nature.  It  is  identified  with  the  gates  of  Zion  as  well  as 
with  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  It  is  part  of  a  grand  moral  movement 
that  would  purify  and  invigorate  all  the  private,  social,  and  public 
relations  of  Christianity. 

Parochial  schools  would  have  a  tendency  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
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union  between  the  members  of  the  Bame  congregation,  and  to  bring 
up  the  children  on  terms  of  social  familiarity  and  sympathy.  The 
teachers  of  our  week-day  schools  would  be  superintendents  or  teach- 
ers in  our  Sabbath  schools,  throwing  a  great  accession  of  influence 
into  the  department  of  Sabbath  instruction.  The  power  of  the  mi- 
nistry would  be  increased  beyond  computation  by  a  large  band  of 
faithful  Christian  teachers  who  co-operated  dav  by  day  throughout 
the  year  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Bible.  A  Church  of  such  aims  and  resources  would, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  have  "  the  work  of  her  hands  established" 
in  the  raising  up  of  an  intelligent,  sober-minded,  conscientious,  use- 
ful generation  of  Christians. 

One  of  the  important  results  to  the  Church  from  parochial  educa- 
tion, would  be  the  better  instruction  of  our  youth  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Our  doctrines,  imperfectly  as  they  have  been  taught, 
are  better  known  than  our  history.  Yet  no  Church  has  an  ancestry 
and  an  earthly  inheritance  more  illustrious  and  soul-inspiring  than 
our  own.  Our  children  should  be  well  taught  the  history  of  her  true 
and  glorious  succession,  her  agency  in  the  Reformation,  her  trials  and 
persecutions,  her  spirit  of  martyr  endurance,  her  love  of  liberty,  her 
exaltation  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  text-book  of  Protestantism  and 
especially  of  Presbyterianism.  How  full  of  interest  is  the  history  of 
our  Church  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other 
lands!  How  many  noble  lessons  of  true  Christian  devotion,  of 
earnest  effort  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  distinguish  the 
annals  of  the  Hueuenots,  the  Covenanters,  the  Puritans,  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  every  chme  and  nation  and  age !  Our  Church  with  all 
her  faults  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  adapted  to  conciliate 
not  only  Christian  hearts  by  her  doctrines,  but  American  hearts  by 
her  history.  Evangelical  truth  and  civil  liberty  have  been  to  an 
honourable  degree  our  characteristics.  Such  lessons  might  be  made 
to  tell  with  power  upon  the  rising  generation.  The  combined  influ- 
ence of  our  Bible  truth  and  of  our  Providential  history,  has  yet  to 
be  fairly  tried  upon  our  children  as  the  means  of  exciting  their  souls 
to  love  their  God  and  their  Church.  If  it  be  true  that  men  raised 
among  the  mountains  imbibe  the  spirit  of  freedom  from  their  very 
birth,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Presbyterians  trained  amidst  the  moral 
grandeur  of  their  sublime  history,  would  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Our  Church  should  endeavour  to  "gird  on  the  harness"  for 
the  approaching  contest  with  Antichrist.  Every  element  that  can 
assist  in  elevating  the  Christian  character  of  the  rising  generation, 
must  be  brought  into  requisition.  Religious  instruction  in  early 
youth  is  peculiarly  demanded  at  a  period  like  this.  It  is  high  time 
for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  "  redeeming  the  time  because  the  days 
are  evil."  Presbyterians  must  better  prepare  to  meet  the  crisis  in 
the  destiny  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  They  are  now  comparatively 
unprepared  to  meet  its  contingencies  of  trial  and  storm.    Their  chil- 
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dren  most  not  be  thus  left  without  the  full  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace,  but  should  be  carefully  educated  by  the  Church  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  "and  haying  done  all,  to  stand." 

Our  neglect  of  adequate  religious  education  has  been  seen  in  the 
facility  with  which  some  of  our  youth  have  been  enticed  into 
churches  where  eyangelioal  truth  has  lost  its  divine  prominence. 
**  If  they  are  weary  in  the  land  of  peace,  what  will  they  do  in  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  ?"     If  they  are  so  easily  misled  now,  what  shall 

Siard  them  in  future  from  the  fiercer  temptations  of  Antichrist? 
od  has  punished  us  with  defaulters  enough  to  open  our  eyes  to 
behold  our  sins ;  and  if  we  make  no  effort  at  effectual  reformation, 
our  doom  is  as  certain  as  our  warning.  Why  is  it  that  Presbyterians 
have  swelled  the  ranks  of  other  denominations  to  the  disparagement 
of  their  own  glorious  system  of  gospel  grace  and  liberty  ?  To  use 
the  language  of  a  quaint  divine :  "What  may  be  the  cause  why  so 
much  cloth  so  soon  changeth  colour  ?  It  is  because  it  was  never 
wet-wadded — ^which  giveth  fixation  to  a  colour  and  setteth  it  in  a 
cloth."  This  is  the  reason  we  lose  our  members  from  time  to  time ; 
they  were  never  "wet-wadded"  in  our  Catechism,  were  never  deep- 
dyed  by  an  early,  thorough  religious  education,  which  giveth  "  fixa- 
tion" to  our  truth  and  setteth  it  in  the  soul.  Who  often  hears  of  a 
Presbyterian  in  Scotland  abandoning  the  altar  and  the  graves  of  his 
fathers  for  prelacy  or  popery?  The  same  guardian  attention  for  the 
education  of  their  children  which  honours  the  land  of  Knox,  once 
characterized  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  De  Thou  says  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
"  You  can  scarcely  find  a  boy  among  them  who  cannot  give  you  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  faith  they  profess."  A  popish  theologian 
sent  to  convert  the  Protestants  of  Dauphin^,  declared  that  it  was 
"hopeless  to  make  proselytes  where  the  children  were  so  well 
grounded  in  their  creed."  Such  facts  make  a  common  sense  appeal 
to  the  members  of  every  evangelical  communion.  We  trust  they 
will  not  be  lost  to  our  own.  The  Presbyterian  Church  must  arouse 
herself  to  this  great  work  of  training  her  youth  for  God.  She  has 
forgotten  the  exploits  of  the  Reformation,  and  needs  herself  a  refor- 
mation, in  order  to  renew  her  wonders  in  the  service  of  the 
Redeemer. 

Presbyterians  were  once  honoured  in  the  Providence  of  God  as  the 
chief  promoters  of  Christian  education  in  the  country.  Their  schools 
and  academies  which  were  like  "the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon" 
are  now  like  "the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall."  Our  in- 
fluence is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  "  Log  College"  of  Ten- 
nent  would  be  a  greater  wonder  and  glory  in  these  days  than  it  was 
a  century  ago.  Although  its  foundations  have  disappeared,  and  its 
little  garden  is  now  part  of  a  common  wheat-field,  yet  the  spot  where 
it  once  was  is  yet  known  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation 
which  every  year  renewedly  blesses  its  heaven-favoured  locality. 
The  fertility  of  nature  around  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning  is 
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an  emblem  of  the  visible  results  to  be  expected  from  Ghureh  insti- 
tutions planted  amidst  the  harvest-fields  of  the  world.  A  blessing 
would  be  around  about  them,  and  their  memorial  would  descend  from 
age  to  age. 

The  sure  .method  for  our  Church  to  prosp^  is  to  ^'  train  up  her 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go."  School  extension  is,  witn  the 
divine  blessing,  a  glorious  basis  of  Church  extension.  We  must  not 
only  preach  the  gospel  to  those  who  have  grown  up,  but  we  must 
train  those  who  are  growing  up  in  the  truth  of  the  gospeL  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with  a  high  remembrance  of  her  ancestral 
privileges,  has  gone  diligently  to  work  in  building  school-houses  as 
defences  of  the  gates  of  Zion.  This  policy,  sanctioned  by  the  word 
of  God  and  commended  by  all  experience,  will,  if  adopted  by  our 
own  Church,  cause  her  to  resume  her  ancient  position  ^'  clear  as  the 
sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'" 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Education  having  thus  attempted  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parochial  school  system  to  elementary  education,  practical 
piety,  ministerial  training,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  express  the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  take  action 
on  this  important  subject. 

Difficulties  there  are  of  various  kinds — many  of  them  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  whilst  others  are  exaggerated  and  rise  up  with  gigan- 
tic aspect  to  terrify  us  from  the  land  of  promise.  No  noble  enterprise 
for  God  was  ever  set  on  foot  without  adverse  reports  from  every  side. 
The  times  require  faith  and  perseverance,  and  the  hardy  spirit  of 
Christian  patience  and  endurance.  If  the  work  be  a  good  one,  it  can 
be  accomplished.  Whatever  oitght  to  be  done  can  be  done.  Diffi- 
culties in  a  good  cause  are  often  the  blessings  of  God  in  disguise — ^the 
merciful  interpositions  of  his  Providence  to  teach  his  people  their 
dependence,  and  to  arouse  within  them  the  energies  necessary  to 
hearty  co-operation  and  successful  achievement.  Obstacles  would 
quickly  disappear,  if  every  Presbyterian  had  it  in  his  heart  to  say 
with  Caleb,  '^  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land ;  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it."  If  we  magnify  obstacles  and  murmur 
against  the  Lord  for  bidding  us  go  forward  in  the  midst  of  difficul- 
ties, his  righteous  judgment  may  keep  us  wandering  for  the  lifetime 
of  another  generation  m  the  wilderness  of  State  institutions. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  within  the  acknowledged 
range  of  its  functions,  is  deemed  all-important.  It  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  chiefly  advisory  in  its  character — be  suited  to 
encourage,  to  lead  forward,  and  to  influence  rather  than  to  commands 
Any  system  of  education  depends  so  essentially  upon  public  opinion 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  Assembly  to  attempt  to  carry  into 
execution  measures  that  did  not  pre-suppose  the  local  co-operation 
of  the  churches.     What  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  at  the  pre- 
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sent  time  is  to  encourage  those  churches  to  move  forward  in  this 
great  work,  who  are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it,  but  yet  are 
waiting  for  a  more  decisive  expression  of  ecclesiastical  sanction. 
In  various  parts  of  our  country,  the  Board  are  assured  that  our 
churches  and  presbyteries  are  looking  forward  with  anxious  interest 
to  the  action  of  the  present  General  Assembly. 

I.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  last 
year,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  General  Assembly  should,  in  the 
first  place,  affirm  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  system  of 
Christian  education  to  be  extended  as  far  as  possible  throughout  their 
congregations.  The  characteristic  principle  of  the  system  contem- 
plated would  be  religious  instruction  from  the  word  of  Q-od  in  con- 
nezion  with  sounds  intellectual  culture;  and  the  general  outlines 
of  the  system  would  embrace  primary  schools  under  the  care  of 
churcheSy  academies  under  the  care  of  PreshyterieSy  and  ultimately 
colleges  under  the  care  of  one  or  more  Synods.  The  subject  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  is  supposed  to  be  already  disposed  of  in  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Church. 

The  Board  deem  it  suitable  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  practical 
remarks  on  the  general  outlines  of  the  system  which  they  propose  for 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly. 

As  to  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  they  have  to  encounter  difficulties  which 
belong  to  any  other  system  of  education ;  such  as  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation, want  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing teachers,  &c.  The  occasion  does  not  demand  any  allusion  to 
difficulties  which  exist  in  common  with  all  other  plans. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  a  practical  kind,  at  least  in  many  places, 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  expense  of  supporting  teachers  in 
Church  schools.  The  Board  suggest  the  following  considerations  to 
show  that  the  embarrassment  from  this  source  will  not  be  so  great 
as  to  be  likely  to  defeat  the  project. 

1.  Many  churches  can  unquestionably  support  their  own  schools. 
The  great  majoritv  are  able  to  do  this  without  serious  inconvenience. 
The  least  of  all  difficulties  is  really  the  want  of  pecuniary  means ; 
for  God  has  furnished  an  abundance  of  means  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  do  her  whole  duty  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  If  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  heavily  laden  with  the  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities of  her  new  organization,  did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  complete 
school-system  to  her  other  ecclesiastical  enterprises,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  would  be  unworthy  of  her  ancestry  to  bring 
forward  so  ignoble  an  excuse  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  at  a  period  of  eventful  crisis  in  her  history.  The  fact  is  that  our 
Church,  so  far  from  having  reached  the  point  of  full  expansion  in 
her  pecuniary  resources,  has  hardly  done  much  more  than  to  start 
from  the  minimum  of  contraction.  Instead  of  commanding  the 
homage  yielded  to  self-denial,  we  are  suffering  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world  and  in  our  own  consciences  the  shame  of  self-indulgence  and 
covetousness.     One  thing  is  encouraging,  and  that  is  that  the  more 
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the  Church  has  multiplied  the  objects  of  beneyolence,  the  more  have 
the  hearts  of  the  people  been  opened  to  give  their  worldly  substance. 
No  undertaking  is  more  likely  to  become  popular  in  our  churches 
than  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  It  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  our  Church  will  enlarge  her  liberality  in  the  Chris- 
tian and  dutiful  work  of  training  her  own  children. 

2.  The  money  now  spent  in  education  would  go  far  to  support 
parochial  schools.  The  funds  which  are  scattered  about  in  different 
places,  would,  if  collected  together,  contribute  largely  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  Church  institutions. 

3.  Many  schools  mi^ht  probably  be  started  with  the  nucleus  of 
an  existing  school ;  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  be  antici- 
pated. 

4.  A  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  teacher's  salary  might  be  raised  by 
private  subscription,  or  by  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  collections ; 
and  if  there  were  any  deficiency,  it  would  be  supplied  in  a  great 
many  cases  on  a  renewed  appeal  to  parents. 

5.  In  some  places,  ministers  or  members  of  their  families,  might 
assume,  at  the  outset  especially,  the  responsibility  of  beginning  the 
undertaking.  Though  an  addition  to  their  labours,  it  would  also  be 
an  addition  to  their  means  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  a 
temporal  support. 

6.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  persons  would  be  found  to 
enter  upon  this  work,  with  small  prospects  of  support  at  first ;  but 

J  ret  who  were  so  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  had  so  much 
ja>ith  in  Providence  as  to  be  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  even 
amidst  many  discouragements. 

7.  In  many  con^egations,  especially  in  the  country,  different 
families  might  be  willing  to  board  the  teacher  for  a  time,  and  thus 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  salary. 

8.  In  the  course  of  events,  legacies  would  in  all  probability  be  left 
to  assist  local  schools.  No  class  of  benevolent  objects  seems  so  suit- 
able to  receive  the  aid  of  permanent  funds  as  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  education.  In  Scotland,  large  legacies  have 
sometimes  been  left  for  these  objects,  as  also  in  our  own  country.  It 
is  believed  that  many  would  be  willing  to  follow  the  example  of 
John  Calvin,  who,  although  he  died  poor,  being  worth  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  left  a  legacy  in  his  will  to  the  boy's  school  in 
Geneva. 

9.  A  general  Church  fund  might  be  annually  raised,  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  other.  Church  operations,  to  assist  feeble  congregations  in 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  On  this  point  more  will  be  said  pre- 
sently. 

The  preceding  statements  on  the  matter  of  supporting  our  Church 
schools  are  not  supposed  to  meet  every  case  that  may  arise,  but  are 
merely  thrown  out  to  be  applied  according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  apply  so  far  as  to  put  it  in  the  pecuniary 
power  of  a  great  majority  of  our  churches  to  have  parochial  schools. 
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The  salaries  of  teachers  would  of  course  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  New  England,  it  is  understood  that  the  salaries  in 
the  common  schools  are  from  $12  to  $20  per  month.  Each  Church 
would  supply  its  own  school  according  to  its  own  rate  and  ability. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  public  money  in  different 
States.  Although  assistance  from  this  quarter  is  by  no  means  a 
hopeless  expectation,  if  active  measures  were  persevered  in  to  ob- 
tain it,  yet  there  are  many  considerations  which  render  any  reliance 
upon  the  State  not  only  precarious  but  undesirable. 

The  method  of  applying  the  money  to  support  the  schools  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  congregation.  Some  might  judge  it  best 
to  support  the  teacher  on  a  salary,  and  to  open  the  school,  without 
charge,  to  the  children  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation. 
Others  might  prefer  to  have  each  child  pay  a  small  sum,  and  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  if  any,  either  by  private  subscription  or  from  the 
general  Church  fund,  if  the  congregation  were  feeble.  Experience 
would  soon  acyust  details  of  this  kind. 

The  school-house  might  be  built  at  once  in  many  congregations. 
In  others,  the  lecture-room,  or  basement  of  the  church  edifice,  might 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  others,  a  room  might  be  rented  until 
better  arrangements  could  be  made. 

The  Board  believe  that  in  hundreds  of  our  churches  parochial 
schools  might  be  organized  during  the  ensuing  year  without  much 
practical  difficulty.  An  impression  is  too  apt  to  prevail  that  a  paro- 
chial school  is  some  new  wonder,  which  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  way 
almost  miraculous.  Whereas,  if  the  friends  of  Church  education, 
with  the  Session  of  the  Church  to  guide  them,  went  heartily  to  work, 
the  indistinct  and  strange  vision  would  in  many  cases  speedily  become 
a  Christian  reality.  In  such  matters,  experience  will  soon  suggest  a 
remedy  for  local  wants  and  difficulties.  Enterprise  is  the  ally  of 
faith;  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  accompanies  the  prayers  and 
labours  of  Christian  activity  in  a  good  cause. 

In  regard  to  academibs  under  the  care  of  Presbyteries,  the  Board 
think  that  fewer  pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  would  exist  in  their 
establishment  than  in  regard  to  parochial  schools.  Partly  because 
there  is  little  or  no  interference  with  State  institutions ;  partly  because 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  would  be  more  easily  provided  by  the 
tuition  and  by  the  liberality  of  a  large  district ;  and  partly  because 
there  are  fewer  inherent  difficulties.  Any  Presbytery  in  the  Church, 
for  example,  could  furnish  pupils  enough  for  such  an  institution* 
The  fact  that  the  Methodists  have  without  difficulty  established  such 
seminaries  in  their  various  Conferences,  shows  that  the  work  is 
feasible  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Our  denomination  yet  retains  nominal  possession  of  many  acade- 
mies, or  select  schools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Their  teachers 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church;  but  their  real  value  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  to  us  by  the  diluted  religion  taught  in  most  of  them. 
Their  object  being  generally  that  of  worldly  gain,  the  number  of 
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pupils  is  a  very  great  consideration.  In  order  to  conciliate  all  denomi- 
nations, nothing  distinctive  is  taught  as  to  the  truth  of  God ;  and  thus 
Presbyterian  children,  who  are  the  great  majority  in  many  of  these 
schools,  are  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  their  faith.  The  Board 
rejoice  to  state  that  the  Presbytery  of  Tuscaloosa  has  alreadv  taken 
action  on  this  subject,  and  is  resolved  to  establish  a  Presbyterial 
academy.  In  various  Presbyteries  several  such  institutions  might 
be  successfully  carried  on.  As  with  parochial  schools,  the  academy 
might  be  started  with  the  nucleus  of  an  institution  already  in  opera- 
tion. The  pecuniary  affairs  of  a  Presbyterial  academy  might,  in 
most  cases,  perhaps,  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The  Presbytery 
would,  however,  secure  the  emfice  under  their  own  control;  and 
would  always  insist  upon  the  right  of  examining  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  of  general  visitation  and  supervision. 

It  deserves  consideration  whether  a  female  seminary  ought  not  to 
be  aimed  at  by  every  Presbytery.  However  desirable  it  may  be,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  to  educate  at  least  their  daughters  at  home, 
there  is  unquestionably  a  demand  for  female  institutions.  The 
Papists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists  have  theirs ;  and  Pres- 
byterians, who  seek  an  education  for  their  daughters,  should  not  be 
obliged  to  send  them  among  strangers.  When  the  influence  of  the 
female  sex  on  the  destinies  of  the  Church  and  the  world  is  considered, 
this  subject  may  well  awaken  our  anxious  inquiries. 

Many  of  our  Presbyterial  academies  might  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  ministers.  Such  general  control  would  not  interfere  so  much 
with  pastoral  labours  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  a  strong  religious 
influence  in  these  institutions.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  laboured  zealously  for  God  as  teachers  as  well  as 
preachers;  and  our  Zion  would  have  no  occasion  to  mourn  over 
the  repetition  of  the  arduous  services  of  a  past  generation. 

The  importance  of  these  Presbyterial  academies  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  the  nurseries  for  the  teachers  of  our 
parochial  schools.  They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  a  system  of 
Christian  education,  viewed  either  in  reference  to  the  training  up  of 
teachers,  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  of  educated  youth  to 
adorn  the  Church  or  the  State  in  other  professions  or  walks  in  life. 

No  language  can  describe  the  influence  on  our  Church  and  on  the 
world  of  one  academy  in  each  Presbytery— of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  institutions  to  train  up  our  youth  for  life  and  immortality. 
And  then  were  we  to  double  the  number  for  the  female  sex,  it  would 
be  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  that  ^^  two  would  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight." 

Several  hundred  Presbyterial  academies  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  youth  of  both  sexes  would  concentrate  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  an  amount  of  power,  influence,  and  prosperity  unknown  in 
her  annals. 

In  regard  to  oollsges,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  perhaps  less 
open  to  the  accusation  of  remissness  than  on  the  subject  of  schools 
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and  academies.  There  is  great  room  for  improvement,  howeyer, 
here.  The  number  of  colleges,  strictly  under  Presbyterian,  ecclesir 
astical  control  is  very  small.  Danville,  Oakland,  South  Hanover, 
Davidson,  and  Oglethorpe,  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones.  The 
Presbyterians  have  nominal  control  over  various  others,  as  Prince- 
ton, Lafayette,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Prince  Edward,  &c.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  country  shows  the  necessity  of  organizing  more 
colleges,  especially  at  the  West.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  new 
institution  of  this  kind  will  be  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  to  a  comparatively  irresponsible  body  of  self-per- 
petuating or  State-elected  trustees. 

With  these  hints  on  the  various  outlines  of  the  system,  the  Board 
recommend  the  Assembly  to  give  their  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  the 
general  plan  of  Christian  education,  particularly  in  reference  to 
parochial  schools.  A  definite  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  towards  concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
Church  on  this  whole  subject,  and  ultimately  bringing  out  her  re- 
sources into  harmonious  and  efficient  action.  Public  sentiment  in 
various  parts  of  our  country  needs  more  than  anything  else,  the 
stimulus  of  the  conviction  that  this  system  of  Christian  education  is 
to  be  the  system  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  Board  of  Education  suggest  to  the 
Assembly  the  propriety  of  calling  the  attention  of  their  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  to  this  great  subject.  A  full  discussion  in  our  inferior 
judicatories  of  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  would  go  far  to 
settle  points  on  which  public  sentiment  is  not  now  matured.  Light 
and  truth  emanate  from  the  collision  of  minds.  Certainly  no  subject 
may  be  more  properly  submitted  to  our  Synods  and  rresbyteries 
than  the  religious  and  intellectual  training  of  the  rising  generation. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  the  Board  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  and  elder  in  every  Presbytery,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
collect  information  about  the  number  and  present  condition  of  schools, 
academies,  and  other  institutions  within  their  bounds ;  their  wants  as 
a  Presbytery  on  the  subject  of  education ;  hindrances  which  exist  in 
the  establishment  of  the  parochial  school  system ;  the  number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  belonging  to  their  congregations ; 
the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education ;  the  ability  of 
their  churches  to  sustain  teachers  and  build  school-houses  ;  in  short, 
all  the  statistical  information  which  has  any  relation  to  the  subject. 
The  above  committees  to  present  their  reports  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  prepare  for  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  summary  view  of  the  matters  embraced  in 
them. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly 
recommend  the  Board  of  Publication  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  school  books,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  whether 
anything,  and  if  anything,  what  can  be  done  in  the  great  and  in- 
creasingly-important department  of  Christian  elementary  instruction. 
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y.  In  the  last  place,  the  Board  suggest  that  the  Assembly  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Education  to  aid,  with  any  funds  that  may 
be  placed  at  their  command  for  that  purpose,  feeble  churches  in 
prosecuting  a  plan  of  Christian  education.  The  Board  have  already 
on  hand  in  their  treasury  three  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be 
applied  to  this  object  by  the  permission  of  friends  deeply  interested 
in  this  great  cause.  It  is  believed  that  feeble  churches,  above  all 
others,  need  the  self-sustaining,  influential  power  of  Christian  schools ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  should  encourage  her  members  and  churches 
to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  school  extension  as  well  as  Church 
extension. 

The  reasons  which  incline  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  the 
medium  of  assisting  to  establish  parochial  schools  among  feeble 
churches,  and  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  to  the  general  interests  of 
Christian  education,  are  these : 

1.  Parochial  schools,  as  has  been  shown,  are  the  comer-stones  of 
the  whole  system  of  ministerial  training. 

2.  The  operation  of  parochial  schools,  if  successful,  will  ultimately 
transfer  from  the  Board  the  elementary  education  of  their  candidates. 
Their  funds,  which  would  be  otherwise  withdrawn  from  service,  would 
be  thus  brought  again  into  active  demand. 

8.  The  Church  would  realize  more  the  duty  and  privilege  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  ministry,  if  the  training  up  of  all  her 
children,  in  connexion  with,  and  in  addition  to  this  particular  object, 
were  the  grand  principle  and  aim  of  her  education  eflForts. 

4.  The  fact  that  Church  extension  has  been  managed  by  the  Board 
of  Missions,  authorizes  the  expectation  that  school  extension  may  be 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  The  expense  of  the  organization  of  a  new  Board  is  a  motive  to 
allow  the  existing  Board  to  attempt  to  do  the  work. 

6.  Public  sentiment  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  matured  to  demand 
a  new  organization. 

7.  If  the  Assembly  do  not  authorize  some  movement  on  this  great 
subject,  there  is  ground  to  fear  that  little  will  be  done  for  another 
year. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  amount  of  funds  which  the 
Board  of  Education  have  on  hand,  seems  to  be  a  Providential  en- 
couragement for  them  to  oflFer  their  services. 

The  Board  of  Education,  however,  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  Assembly,  that  the  suggestion  of  their  own  instrumen- 
tality is  made  only  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Church.  The 
duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities  which  primary  schools  would  add  to 
their  existing  burdens  are  not  sought,  nor  are  they  shunned.  If  the 
Assembly  shall,  on  the  whole,  judge  it  best  to  commit  these  interests 
to  their  care,  the  Board  will,  with  the  divine  blessing,  labour  faith- 
fully and  zealously  to  discharge  their  additional  obligations.  If,  on  , 
the  other  hand,  any  other  course  shall  be  found  better  adapted  to 
secure  the  successful  commencement  of  the  great  work  in  view,  the 
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Board  will  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  Providence  which  has 
opened  a  "more  excellent  way/* 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  God  to  direct  his  Church  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  right  measures  on  this  important  subject,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation respectfully  submit  to  the  Assembly  this  their  report. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER. 

THE  INTELLIGENT  TEACHER. 

BT  THE  BIV.  T.  WALLAOB. 

Evert  instructor  of  children  and  youth  should,  beyond  question, 
be  marked  by  his  intelligence ;  by  his  sound  and  enlightened  views ; 
by  his  discrimination  of  thought ;  by  his  habit  of  reading ;  by  his 
appreciation  of  whatever  is  correct  in  sentiment,  or  beautiful  in 
character. 

An  ignorant  Educator  is  an  anomaly — a  perfect  contradiction. 
The  very  term  education  implies  that  the  person  to  whom  it  refers 
is  one  who  is  educated  himself;  that  his  mind  is  well-informed ;  that 
his  faculties  are  well-disciplined,  in  order  that  he  may  teach  and 
benefit  others.  And  in  the  present  day,  especially,  how  important 
it  is  that  the  instructor  of  youth  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  edu- 
cated ;  should  be  in  the  best  sense  enlightened.  When  knowledge 
is  universally  diffused, — when  the  population  is  so  rapidly  augment- 
ing,— when  the  varieties  of  character  are  so  strongly  and  vividly 
unfolded, — when  society  is  undergoing  changes  so  frequent,  so  exten- 
sive, so  startling, — when  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  young 
are  so  numerous,  subtle,  and  powerful,  how  important,  how  necessary 
it  is  that  he  who  professes  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  mind  should  be 
himself  well-taught ;  should  have  his  understanding  well-cultivated, 
his  judgment  well-informed  and  directed,  and  all  his  intellectual 
powers  awakened  and  nicely  balanced.  It  is  always  most  gratifying  to 
us  to  meet  with  a  truly  intelligent  teacher,  and  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  on 
the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge.  When  conversing  with 
such  an  educator,  we  are  invariably  interested ;  we  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  sound  intellectual  training,  and 
are  convinced  that  the  benefits  imparted  by  such  an  instructor  may 
be  to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  lasting  and  inestimable. 

It  is  a  pertinent  and  significant  inquiry  to  propose, — what  charac- 
terizes the  Intelligent  Teacher?  Our  reply  is  concisely  the  fol- 
lowing : 

27ie  intelligent  Teacher  is  marked  by  his  good  sense.  He  has  nice 
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perception;  his  judgment  is  sound,  is  unimpeachable;  his  tact  is 
obyious.  He  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  do  it.  You  can  see  by  his  plans,  by  his  conversation,  by  his 
habits,  by  his  discipline  in  the  business  of  education,  by  his  studies, 
and  uniform  behaviour,  that  good  sense  is  his  broad  and  character- 
istic feature,  and  one  which  he  is  anxious  increasingly  to  develop. 

The  intelligent  Teacher  is  marked  by  his  intellectual  habits.  This 
feature  he  will  invariably  express.  He  will  be  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  reading,  by  his  disposition  for  reflection,  by  his  anxiety  to 
improve  his  mind,  and  continually  to  enlarge  his  resources.  He  can- 
not exist  without  reading,  without  thought,  without  inquiry.  Every 
day  lie  wishes  to  discipline  and  invigorate  his  mind,  and  to  augment 
his  intellectual  stores.  Engaged  in  communicating  knowledge  to 
others,  he  will  ever  be  solicitous  to  make  acquisitions  himself. 

The  intelligent  Teacher  is  marked  by  his  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter. He  reads  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  others.  He  pene- 
trates his  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  studies  human  nature,  and  especially  does  he  look 
into  the  volume  of  character  which  is  unrolled  by  youth.  He  ob- 
serves the  quickness  of  one,  the  dulness  of  another, — the  seriousness 
of  one,  the  unconquerable  levity  of  another, — the  thoughtfulness  of 
one,  the  inattention,  fickleness,  and  caprice  of  another, — the  modesty 
of  one,  the  assurance  of  another, — the  amiableness  of  one,  the  un- 
lovely temper  of  another, — ^the  pliableness  and  docility  of  one,  the 
inveterate  stubbornness  of  another, — ^the  steady  and  decisive  pro- 
gress of  one,  the  continually  retrograde  movement  of  another. 

It  is  this  discrimination  of  character  which  is  so  important  to  the 
intelligent  educator,  and  which  gives  him  so  superior  an  advantage 
over  the  ignorant  and  ill-instructed  teacher.  The  intelligent  Teacher 
is  marked  by  his  always  making  progress.  He  cannot  recede  ;  in- 
deed, he  cannot  remain  stationary.  He  is  ever  correcting  some 
error,  subduing  some  prejudice,  acquiring  some  lesson,  supplying 
some  defect,  gaining  or  heightening  some  excellence,  securing  some 
intellectual  and  moral  advance.  He  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  not 
progressing ;  such  a  thought  to  him  is  associated  with  nothing  but 
degradation  and  wretchedness,  arising  from  criminal  inattention  and 
neglect.     ^^  Onward,  onward,"  is  his  motto  until  death. 

The  intelligent  Teacher  is  marked  by  his  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self. He  uniformly  observes  something  to  lament.  There  is  always 
seen  by  him  some  error  to  counteract — some  deficiency  to  supply — 
some  prejudice  to  subdue — some  infirmity  to  remove — some  excel- 
lence to  attain — some  evil  to  annihilate.  He  reads  daily;  he  is 
accustomed  to  reflect ;  he  tasks  his  mind ;  he  cultivates  every  useful 
and  valuable  habit,  in  order  that  he  may  more  effectually  accomplish 
the  object  which  he  desires  to  secure.  And  after  all  the  discipline 
he  pursues,  or  the  ability  he  may  possess,  when  he  dwells  on  the 
knowledge  of  one  teacher,  on  the  sagacity  of  another,  on  the  supe- 
rior talent  of  another,  and  on  the  great  and  extraordinary  success 
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of  another,  he  ever  finds  how  much  there  is  in  connection  with  him- 
self, with  his  plans,  his  attainments,  his  progress,  his  labours,  to  be 
regretted  and  deplored. 

The  intelligent  Teacher  is  marked  by  hie  desire  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  otherSj  and  in  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  manner. 
He  is  from  principle  anxious  to  impart  something  of  those  stores  to 
the  inquiring  minds  of  jouth,  which  he  himself  accumulated.  He 
longs  to  be  the  instrument  of  giving  soundness  of  thought  to  a  child; 
to  aid  in  forming  and  invigoratinff  the  mind  of  youth ;  to  teach  the 
boy  how  to  think,  compare,  discriminate ;  to  imbue  him  with  a  taste 
for  reading  and  reflection,  with  a  love,  as  he  grows  up,  for  literature 
and  science,  and  with  a  fondness  for  everything  that  is  truly  in- 
structive and  valuable.  He  has  been  taught  himself,  and  he  wishes 
to  teach  others,  and  to  render  them,  in  a  great  degree,  their  ovm 
instructors.  While  surrounded  by  the  light  of  knowledge  himself, 
he  cannot  bear  that  any  should  remain  in  darkness.  He  considers, 
and  most  justly,  that  a  sound  and  well-directed  education  is  one  oi 
the  most  precious  treasures  which  a  young  person  can  command,  one 
whose  value  will  be  continually  growing,  and  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated too  highly. 

These  are  the  broad  and  uniform  characteristics  of  the  Intelligent 
Teacher,  and  which  are  increasingly  developed  by  him  in  passing 
through  life, — ^in  discharging  his  high  and  honourable  engagements. 

And,  above  all.  Teachers,  understarhd  the  Bible ;  form  clear  and 
large  views  of  Revealed  Truth :  be  well  acquainted  with  its  cha- 
racter, spirit,  and  laws,  that  you  may  teach  Christianity  to  your 
youthful  charge, — that  you  may  explain  to  them  the  narratives  of 
Scripture ;  unfold  to  them  the  characters  of  Scripture ;  elucidate  the 
principles  of  Scripture ;  adduce  the  warnings  of  Scripture ;  present 
the  motives  of  Scripture ;  and  furnish  the  encouragements  of  Scrip- 
ture ; — and  in  this  way,  by  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  produce  a 
most  powerful,  holy,  and  lasting  impression. 

Teachers,  thus  taught,  and  thus  acting,  not  merely  enlighten  the 
youthful  mind,  but  discipline  and  purify  the  youthful  heart.  These 
are  the  teachers  we  everywhere  want,  and  such  teachers  we  cannot 
too  highly  value. 


THE  IMPBOVING  TEACHER. 
BT    JOHN     M0BI80M,    D.  D.,    LL.D. 

The  ^^standrStilV  class  of  Teachers  can  do  but  little  to  improve 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.  We  need  not  describe  this  class.  It  is 
too  well  known  in  all  our  circles.  The  stereotyped  Teacher  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  character.  He  is  steady  to  his  point ;  but  he  never 
advances  beyond  it.  He  preserves  his  identity.  He  is  what  he  al- 
ways has  been — a  man  below  mediocrity,  with  no  passion  for  im- 
provement.   He  shrinks  from  progress,  and  never  dares  to  innovate 
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upon  liiinself.    What  he  ever  taught,  he  teaches  still ;  and  in  the 
same  way  as  when  he  first  entered  on  his  post  of  duty. 

This  class  of  Teachers  must  continue  to  be  formidably  large, 
unless  the  spirit  of  the  age  shall  rouse,  far  and  wide,  the  purpose  of 
self-improyement.  Our  x^ormal  Schools  are  rapidly  providing  a 
better-qualified  body  of  Teachers  for  the  conduct  of  our  Week-day 
Schools.  Ignorance  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  chair  of  in- 
struction. The  friends  of  the  people  have  demanded  and  secured 
for  their  children  a  better-trained  circle  of  instructors.  We  are 
entering  on  a  new  era  in  our  country's  history.  Competent  teaching 
will  produce  a  new  series  of  results.  Intelligence  begins  to  spread ; 
and,  spite  of  all  folly  and  bigotry,  the  best  schools  will  be  preferred 
by  the  industrial  classes  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Among  the  changes  efiected  by  this  new  state  of  things  will  be  the 
revolution  which  it  will  necessarUy  create  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 
Competent  week-day  instruction  will  introduce  to  the  care  of  our 
Sunday  School  Teachers  a  highly  improved  class  of  children,  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  modes  of  tuition  through  the  week ;  and  unless 
the  qualifications  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  are  greatly  en- 
hanced, it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  standing  as  in  days 
gone  by. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  much  and  anxiously  exercised  on  this 
subject.  If  Ministers,  School  Committees,  and  Teachers,  are  indif- 
ferent to  it,  they  may  rest  assured  that  a  crisis  of  a  very  alarming 
character  will  speedily  arise  in  the  working  of  our  schools.  They 
will  cease  to  be  attractive  just  at  that  point  where  the  pupils  become 
able  to  detect,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  ignorance  or  incom- 
petence of  their  instructors.  Zeal  and  consistent  piety  may  do  much 
to  retain  the  Teacher's  hold  of  his  class ;  but,  without  a  measure  of 
intellectual  advancemei^t,  the  task  will  be  encompassed  with  growing 
and  formidable  difficulty ;  and  impressions  will  be  produced  upon  the 
children's  minds  unfavourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest 
objects  and  ends  of  instruction. 

What,  then,  is  to  provide  against  a  crisis  which  there  is  reason 
daily  to  apprehend  ?  Doubtless  it  will  be  indispensable  to  be  more 
select,  in  the  future  than  in.  the  past,  in  the  admission  of  candidates 
for  the  Teacher's  office.  Persons  incapable  of  maintaining  their 
position  must,  however  reluctantly,  be  held  back  from  the  work,  at 
least  for  a  season,  until  they  shall  have  given  evidence  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  mental  progress. 

The  Improving  Teacher,  and  all  Teachers  must  seek  to  belong  to 
this  class,  will  not  place  before  him  any  ideal  standard  of  qualOSca- 
tion,  but  will  ponder  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  will  look  around  him 
on  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  will  determine,  by 
Gx)d's  help,  to  make  himself  equal  to  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  perform.  He  will  spare  no  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind,  to  . 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  to  remove  the  disqualifications 
of  a  defective  education,  to  polish  away  surface  vulgarities,  and  to 
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pat  himself  decidedly,  and  beyond  all  possible  donbt  or  mistake, 
ahead  of  his  class. 

The  Improving  Teacher,  even  if  he  has  enjoyed  an  average  share 
of  early  training,  will,  every  week,  be  adding  to  the  list  of  his  quali- 
fications for  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoted ;  and,  if  it  has  not  been 
his  lot  to  be  thus  educated  in  early  years,  he  will,  by  the  spirit  of 
self-culture,  in  many  instances,  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those 
who  have  been  more  favourably  circumstanced. 

The  Improving  Teacher,  by  the  very  tendency  of  mind  which  he 
cultivates,  will  be  sensitive  to  his  own  defects,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  their  practical  removal.  Without  anything  of 
noise,  or  conceit,  or  boastmg,  he  will  steadily  go  forward  in  the  path 
of  improvement ;  and  as  he  sees  the  benefit  of  his  own  culture,  in 
the  progress  of  his  pupils,  he  will  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  will  hope  for  yet  further  advances  in  the  path  of  useful 
and  sanctified  knowledge. 

And,  above  all,  the  Improving  Teacher  will  watch  over  the  spirit 
in  which  he  performs  his  duty ;  and  will  only  look  for  God's  blessing 
on  his  Sunday  labours,  as  they  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

The  Improving  Teacher  is  unquestionably  the  great  demand  of  the 
age.    • 

THB  EARNEST  TEACnER. 

BT  THl  BBV.  T.  WALLACE. 

There  are  few  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  deeply  interested, 
or  whose  character  and  labours  we  more  highly  appreciate,  than  the 
Earnest  Teacher.     . 

There  may  be  a  comparatively  limited  range  of  knowledge,  there 
may  be  the  possession  of  slender  intellectual  powers,  there  may  be 
the  development  of  no  superior  mental  gifts  and  resources,  still  we 
are  interested,  peculiarly  interested,  in  the  character,  efibrts,  and 
progress,  of  the  man  who  employs  well  the  one  talent,  or  the  two 
talents  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  him — who  makes  the 
most  of  that  which  he  has — and  who  is  assiduous  and  earnest  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  all,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
of  others. 

We  admire  the  Earnest  Teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School,  who  is 
alive  to  the  importance  of  his  office — who  is  full  of  intense  solicitude 
on  behalf  of  those  yoimg  immortals  who  are  entrusted  to  his  charge 
— and  who  concentrates  his  emotions,  his  energies,  his  affections,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  best  interests. 

We  admire,  also,  the  Earnest  Teacher  of  the  young  in  our  numer- 
ous day  schools— our  more  public  and  extensive,  or  our  more  retired 
and  select,  educational  institutions. 

We  admire  him,  because  he  illustrates  the  character  which  the 
right-minded  and  true-hearted  instructor  of  youth  should  exemplify. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  unless  a  teacher  be  in  earnest,  he  is  not  nnfolding 
the  spirit  which  the  educator  ought  to  display ;  for  earnestness,  aftei^ 
all,  is  the  main  thing  which  the  teacher  of  youth  should  uniformly, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  exhibit. 

We  admire,  too,  the  Earnest  Teacher,  because  he  is  the  person  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  he  desires,  namely,  the  expansion  of  the 
youthful  mind — "  the  drawing  out,"  the  "  educing,"  of  the  youthful 
intellect — the  eleyation  of  the  youthful  character — and  the  right 
disciplining  of  all  the  youthful  faculties. 

The  inquiry  is  often  proposed  to  us,  and  it  is  one  of  deep  interest 
and  importance, — "wAo  is  the  Uamest  Teacher  f**  and  we  at  once 
reply:— 

He  is  the  individual  who,  in  the  business  of  education,  acts  from 
principle^  enlightened  and  high  principle.  It  is  principle  which  re- 
gulates all  his  studies — which  prompts  all  his  arrangements — which 
foverns  all  his  procedure — which  Auggests  and  moulcb  all  his  eflForts. 
[e  is  not  the  creature  of  impulse.  He  does  not  act  from  caprice. 
He  is  not  fitful  and  uncertain  in  his  plans,  and  movements,  like  the 
April  day.  He  is  not  the  mere  hireling,  labouring  only  for  his  bread. 
By  no  means.  He  is  much  more  dignified.  The  Earnest  Teacher 
is  governed  by  noble  considerations,  in  pursuing  his  high  calling. 
Education,  with  him,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  'whick 
cannot  be  too  soberly  regarded — too  highly  appreciated.  To  train 
the  youthful  mind — to  elicit  the  youthful  faculties — ^to  invigorate  the 
powers  of  inquiring  youth — to  prepare  young  persons  for  life,  and, 
above  all,  to  fit  them  for  a  fairer,  a  brighter,  a  happier  world  than 
the  present — is  an  employment  of  inexpressible  dignity  and  value, 
and  he  estimates  it  as  it  ought  to  be  prised. 

The  Earnest  Teacher  is  one  who  is  prompted  by  love.  This  is  the 
secret  of  his  earnestness — this  induces  and  feeds  it.  It  is  love  to 
his  work  which  makes  him  assiduous,  fervent,  untiring — ^love  to  the 
young — love  to  inquiring,  growing,  immortal  minds — ^love  that  is 
intelligent,  as  well  as  ardent — pure  and  constant  in  its  developments 
and  operations. 

He  is  attached,  deeply,  warmly,  increasingly  attached  to  his  un- 
dertaking. There  is  no  business,  in  his  deliberate  judgment,  which 
is  greater,  nobler,  more  sublime.  There  is  no  engagement,  in  his 
estimation,  identified  with  more  elevated  thoughts  and  aims,  and 
which  is  associated  with  larger  or  more  permanent  results. 

He  loves  the  children  and  youth  by  whom  he  is  encircled.  Their 
characters  he  studies.  Their  varied  tempers  he  marks  and  ascer- 
tains. Their  peculiar  excellencies  he  elicits  and  encourages.  Their 
intellectual  powers  he  seeks  to  draw  out,  and  to  guide,  control, 
strengthen,  and  mould,  in  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  manner.  He 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  surrounded  by  his  youthful  charge, 
all  looking  to  him  for  instruction ;  all  confiding  in  his  intelligence 
and  wisdom ;  all  coming  to  him,  habitually,  that  their  views  may  be 
corrected — their  views  be  enlarged — their  faculties  be  disciplined — 
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and  they  themselyes  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  to 
fulfil  to  purpose,  to  the  benefit  of  themselyes  and  others,  its  nume- 
rous, arduous,  and  responsible  duties. 

It  is  lore  to  them,  and  his  employ,  which  makes  the  teacher  thus 
happy  in  his  work — which  induces  from  day  to  day  the  pleasure  he 
experiences,  when  encircled  by  the  interesting  group  of  young  im- 
mortals surrounding  him,  and  placing  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
care. 

TT^e  Earnest  Teacher  ie  one  who  ie  ever  ananoue  to  benefit  thoee  who 
are  committed  to  hie  charge.  In  communicating  knowledge,  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  do  them  good.  In  recurring  to  any  subjects,  whether 
literary,  moral,  or  religious,  he  has  their  interests — ^their  future, 
Aeir  permanent  interests — at  heart.  Whateyer  plans  connected  with 
education  he  forms — ^whateyer  discipline  he  maintains — ^whateyer 
punishments  he  inflicts — ^whateyer  encouragements  he  administers — 
whateyer  tasks  he  imposes — he  has  only  one  solicitude,  namely,  the 
improyement,  the  steady  and  decisiye  improyement,  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  to  his  special  care. 

Their  character  he  wishes  to  form.  Their  judgment  he  wishes  to 
enlighten  and  direct.  Their  understandings  he  wishes  to  discipline 
and  expand.  Their  tastes  he  wishes  to  create  and  foster,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  pure  and  healthful.  Their  faculties  generally,  he  wishes 
to  harmonize  and  strengthen.  In  one  word,  their  true  dienity  and 
happiness  he  wishes  to  secure  and  increase.  He  has  no  other  aims. 
He  has  nothing  else  to  pursue,  or  to  regard. 

The  Earnest  Teacher  is  one  who  cannot  be  eatisfied  without  real- 
izing the  desired  result  of  hie  labours.  He  striyes  from  principle, 
and  yigorously,  to  secure  a  certain  end,  most  yaluable  and  necessary, 
and  that  end,  by  the  diyine  blessing,  he  must,  in  some  degree,  secure. 
He  studies  and  endeayours  to  accomplish  a  particular  design,  one  of 
surpassing  interest,  and  that  design,  he  must,  to  some  extent,  realize. 
He  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  object  for  which  he  has  been  trained 
— for  which  he  reads,  and  studiously  improyes  his  mind ;  indeed,  for 
which  he  liyes.  He  cannot,  with  his  yiews  and  feelings,  be  pathetic 
with  regard  to  the  illumination  of  the  youthful  mind — the  formation 
of  the  youthful  character — and  the  effectual  preparation  of  the 
young  for  the  occupations,  the  yaried  temptations,  the  multiplied 
and  ever-recurring  trials,  of  life. 

He  wants  to  be  the  useful,  the  efficient  preceplior,  and  to  peroeiye 
that  his  plans  are  accomplished — that  his  wishes  are  gratified — that 
his  prayers  are  answered — that  his  labours  are  crowned  with  success : 
hence  he  is  in  earnest,  and  must  discoyer  that  he  is  in  earnest. 

Teachers^  valued  TeaefierSj  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  educating 
the  young y  be  in  earnest — and  show  clearly  and  habitually ,  that  you 
are  in  earnest.  If  you  are  not  in  earnest^  who  should  be  f  Vigi- 
lantly guard,  we  beseech  you,  against  indifference,  coldness,  apathy. 
In  the  Day  or  Sunday  Scnool  we  must  haye  no  frigid,  cold-hearted 
teachers.   That  is  not  the  place  for  such  persons,  nor  is  this  the  age. 
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We  now  want  true  men  and  women;  noble-minded  and  earnest 
teachers : — and  remember,  unless  you  are  in  earnest  in  your  work, 
you  cannot  exemplify  the  character,  which,  on  every  account,  you 
are  bound  to  display. 

You  cannot  be  respected  by  the  intelligent,  by  the  active,  by  the 
virtuous,  by  the  benevolent,  by  the  pious.  In  one  word,  you  cannot 
be  useful  to  your  young  ana  invaluable  charge.  Indeed,  without 
earnestness,  as  teachers,  you  will  do  harm^  incalculable  harm — to 
those  entrusted  to  your  care  in  the  school.  They  will  soon  observe 
your  coldness,  and  be  injured.  They  also  will  become  indifferent — 
for  the  indifferent  teacher  creates  the  careless  pupily  and  the  result  of 
the  whole  will  be,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  will  not  be  disciplined 
— their  character  will  not  be  elevated — their  progress  in  what  is 
excellent  will  not  be  manifest,  their  best  interests  in  relation  to  the 
future  will  not  be  secured. 

Again,  then,  we  say  to  you,  plainly,  affectionately,  warmly, — 
Teachers !  Teachers !  everywhere.  Be  in  earnest !  Be  in  earnest! 
you  have  a  great  work  to  do,  therefore,  be  in  earnest ! 

"  Let  trust,  and  Ioto,  and  zeal,  combine. 
To  fan  and  feed  the  flame  diyine.'' 


THE   PRATING   TEACHER. 

**  INTIR  INTO  THY  0L08BT." 

^'  The  teacher  in  his  closet !"  What  precious  thoughts  this  little 
title  suggests.  ^^  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  whidt 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.*'     Delightful  promise ! 

0  brother,  sister,  Christian  fellow-labourer !  whoever  thou  art  that 
readest  these  words,  take  courage ;  let  not  thine  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Thy  Father  seeth  thee ;  he  waiteth  to  re- 
ceive thy  prayer.  Enter  into  thy  closet ;  shut  out  the  world  and 
worldly  thoughts ;  pour  forth  thy  sorrows,  and  doubt  not  that  thou 
shalt  be  comforted. 

Are  thy  abilities  small  ?  and  dost  thou  fear  that  thou  art  of  no 
use  ?  Remember  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  the  Lord's.  Thou 
art  but  his  instrument :  a  weak  one  it  may  be,  but  he  maketh  the 
weakness  of  man  to  work  mighty  things.  Ask  of  him,  and  he  will 
give  thee  understanding.  ''Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.**  Is  thy  learning  great — 
thine  intellect  powerful  ? — then  great  is  thy  need  of  the  closet.  Be- 
ware lest  thou  depend  upon  thyself;  lean  not  on  thine  own  under- 
standing. Enter  into  thy  closet ;  forget  thy  learning,  thy  intellect ; 
and  lowly  kneeling  at  the  throne  of  grace,  prefer  thy  prayer  for 
deep  humility. 

Ai;t  thou  disheartened  because  thou  labourest  much,  and  seest  no 
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frnit  ?  Be  not  disheartened ;  it  is  God's  work,  and  in  due  time  thou 
shalt  reap,  if  thou  faint  not. 

It  may  be,  thou  hast  not  sought  a  blessing  from  that  source  whence 
only  thou  hast  a  right  to  expect  it. 

Hast  thou  entered  into  thy  closet,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  bless  the  seed  thou  hast  sown  ?  No  ?  Then  how  canst 
thou  expect  to  see  the  seed  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  ?  Yes  ?  Then 
let  patience  haye  her  perfect  work ;  fear  not,  in  his  own  good  time 
God  will  bless  thy  labour  which  proceedeth  of  love. 

THB  GLORIFIED  TBACHER. 

BT  THB  BET.  J.  B.  MACDUFT. 

The  Q-lorified  Teacher!  What  a  joyful  word !  Honoured  fellow- 
labourer  with  God  !  does  not  the  thought  cheer  thee  amid  the  mani- 
fold discouragements  of  thy  work  !  "  Weeping,"  we  well  know,  and 
that  too  often,  in  proportion  to  thy  faithfulness,  "  endureth**  during 
many  a  night  of  apparently  hopeless  toil  here.  Bat  dry  thy  tears  1 
think  of  the  joy  which,  as  a  glorified  teacher,  is  awaiting  thee  in  the 
morning  of  immortality !  "TAe  Q-lorified  Teacher  T  How  cheering 
therhy  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  and  take  a  retrospect  of 
thy  humble  but  now  complete  labours !  to  see  then^  that  no  tear  was 
shed  in  vain,  and  no  prayer  uttered  in  vain,  and  no  night  spent  in 
vain  !  That  often  when  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  spirit  you 
left  your  school  with  the  desponding  question,  ^^who  hath  believed 
our  report?*'  thatyfdA  the  very  night  when  the  angels  of  God  carried 
up  the  tidings  that  a  grain  of  the  precious  seed  had  taken  root ! 
What  a  demonstration  then  will  be  made  of  the  real  glory  of  the 
work  in  which  you  are  now  engaged !  They  may,  indeed,  be  the 
smallest  of  gems  you  are  polishing  for  your  Lord's  crown.  But 
what  gems !  They  are  of  undying  lustre  I  They  may  be  the  small- 
est cedar  trees  you  are  preparing  for  the  adornment  of  the  spiritual 
temple,  but  still  shouldst  thou  reckon  thyself  no  more  than  a  ^^  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water."  What  an  honour  to  contribute,  even 
in  the  feeblest  measure,  to  the  manifestation  of  thy  dear  Redeemer's 

5 lory !  He  will  be  the  first  to  own  thy  work.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
id  It  to  the  least  of  these^  ye  did  it  unto  me !" 
It  is  sweet  on  earth  to  have  our  labours  owned  and  blessed.  We 
believe  there  are  few  among  you  who  are  strangers  to  the  joy  of 
hearing  those  you  have  instructed  in  youth  in  the  way  of  peace, 
rising  up  and  "calling  you  blessed."  fiut  if  the  work'  of  teaching 
thus  brings  its  own  recompense  and  reward  on  earth — ^what  must  be 
the  joy  of  that  eternal  reward  which  is  awaiting  you  in  Heaven ! 
Picture  that  scene  and  that  day,  when,  taking  your  stand  before  the 
"  Great  White  Throne,"  with  your  rejoicmg  group  of  young  Immor- 
tals, you  can  triumphantly  say,  "Behold!  I!  and  the  children 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !"  Think  of  that  gladdening  response- 
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that  joyons  benediotion,  ^^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  senrant." 
Think  of  yonr  lowly  dwelling  on  earth — ^the  village  schoolhonse  it 
may  be,  or  the  humble  cottage — ^where  you  gathered  the  little  com- 
pany and  cast,  in  humble  faith,  your  ^^  bread  upon  the  waters." 
^^  The  Lord  shall  count  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this 
child  and  that  child  were  born  thbbb  !"  Think  of  your  relationship 
through  eternity  to  those  rejoicing  bands  of  ransomed  scholars  I  they 
will  remember  with  holy  gratitude  your  earthly  tears  and  prayers. 
Oh !  how  will  it  enhance  the  sweetness  and  feryour  of  your  own 
everlasting  song  to  hear  those  voices  whom  you  were  privileged  on 
earth  first  to  tune  in  praise,  mingling  their  ascriptions  with  your 
own,  of  ^'  honour  and  power  and  blessing"  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !"  We  think  we  can  al- 
ready see  the  happy  groups !  Teachers,  and  children,  still  loving  to 
walk  together  to  the  ^Mivmg  fountains  of  water,"  and  delighting  to 
speak  together  apart  of  the  earthly  school  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  their  souls — ^their  nursery  for  Eternity !  Yes !  dear  Teacher,  if 
we  can  venture  to  apply  the  words  to  your  children,  j/ou  will  then  be 
able,  in  some  feeble  measure,  to  enter  into  the  wondrous  joy  of  your 
adorable  Redeemer,  when  he  exclaimed  with  regard  to  this  ransomed 
family,  "  I  am  glorified  in  them."  True,  the  glory  of  their  beatified 
state  is  all  Sis.  You  will  be  the  first  to  own  this,  and  to  rejoice  in 
this.  Tour  ascription  with  regard  alike  to  yourself  and  to  them  will 
be,  ^^Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  Thee^  0  Saviour  God !  be 
aU  the  glory !"  Still,  in  the  subordinate  sense,  you  will  be  able  also 
to  enter  into  the  exulting  challenge  of  the  greatest  of  Teachers, 
"  What  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  are  not  yb  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" 

Go  on  in  thy  blessed  work,  honoured  child  of  Gt)d !  It  is  not 
until  thou  hast  oecome  a  Glorified  Teacher,  that  thou  wilt  know  the 
greatness  of  thy  privilege.  Privilege !  Yes !  thy  work  is  one  in 
which  angels  themselves  would  rejoice  to  engage !  bringing  trophies 
to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  ^^sons  and  daughters  to  glory!"-  The  archan- 
gel nearest  the  throne  knows  no  higher  privilege  than  this,  promoting 
the  glory  of  that  Qoi  at  whose  feet  he  bows  f 

Go  on  in  thy  blessed  work !  Soon  must  that  work  be  done,  soon 
will  ^^  the  Master  call  thee  !"  and  the  account  of  thy  stewardship  be 
required !  Oh  "  work  while  it  is  called  to-day  I"  Let  thy  motto  be 
— "  always  abounding."  Your  talents  may  be  mean — joxit  influence 
small — ^your  sphere  limited — and  what  may  depress  you  more,  your 
faith  may  be  weak — your  spirit  languid !  But  thy  (jod  has  an  eur 
couraging  word  for  thee, — "  My  grace  is  sufficient !"  You  may  be 
ffoing  forth  now,  ^^  weeping,  bearing  your  precious  seed,"  but  you  will 
doubtless,  as  a  glorified  teacher,  ^^  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing your  sheaves  with  you."  Go  forth  with  the  sickle  of  faith  in 
thine  hand,  and  this  promised  harvest  before  thee.  ^^Be  not  faithless 
but  believing !"  And  if  thy  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  of  thy 
friendsi  is  dishonourable  and  dishonoured,  remember  Him  who  hath 
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said,  and  ^^  he  is  faithful  who  hath  promised/'  '^  Them  that  honour 
Me,  I  win  honour !"  Gro  on  in  thy  blessed  work,  and  let  the  sweet 
spirit-stirring  strains  which  you  have  oft  heard  on  the  tongues  of 
your  children  on  earth,  carry  you  forward  to  the  blessed  day  when 
their  feeble  words  will  be  gloriously  realized. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF 
EDUCATION. 

BT  TEK  BIT.  0HABLB8  HODai,  D.D. 

"  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light"— Ps.  cxix.  180.» 

We  all  recognise  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  everything  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  heathen.  It  is  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
happiness,  and  holiness.  When  we  consider  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  produce  these  results,  the  question-  forces  itself  on  our 
attention,  why  has  such  a  book,  though  known  and  read  for  cen- 
turies, hitherto  accomplished  comparatively  so  little  ?  The  general 
answer  to  this  question  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  fbund  in  the  depravity  of 
men.  But  there  are  specific  causes  of  this  lamentable  fact  which 
should  be  pointed  out,  and,  if  possible,  counteracted  or  removed. 
To  one  of  these,  it  is  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  call  your  atten- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom,  even,  which  has  hitherto 
been  brought  under  the  direct  and  well-applied  influence  of  the  word 
of  God.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  we  find  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  little  efiect  which  the  Scriptures  have  hitherto  produced  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  men. 

In  every  country  there  are  three  classes  of  persons  who,  in  very 
different  degrees,  are  influenced  by  the  prevalent  religion.  The  first 
includes  those  who  sincerely  receive  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to 
live  according  to  its  precepts.  The  second  embraces  those  who, 
although  acquainted  with  all  their  religion  professes  to  teach,  do  not 
make  it  practically  the  standard  of  faith  or  rule  of  conduct ;  and  the 
third  consists  of  those  who,  being  ignorant  of  its  doctrines,  are  only 
indirectly  affected  by  its  influence.  The  first  of  these  classes  is 
always  small,  and  the  last  large,  in  proportion  to  the  truth  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  religion.  Because  the  clearer  the  light,  the  more  do 
those  who  love  darkness  recede  from  it.  In  Christian  countries, 
accordingly,  the  number  of  those  who  in  faith  and  love  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  very  small ;  while  the  number  of  those  who 

*  This  disoonne  was  deUyered  before  the  *'  American  Sunday  School  Union,''  in 
18S8.    It  was  shertly  alter  repobliahed  in  Calcutta. 
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are  only  indirectly  bronght  under  its  inflaence  is  very  large.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  this  indirect  influence  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
man  to  live  in  a  Christian  community,  no  matter  how  remote  he  may 
keep  himself  from  all  direct  means  of  religious  instruction,  without 
havmg  more  correct  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  moral  obliga- 
tions, of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  than  were  ever  enjoyed 
in  heathen  lands.  He  is,  therefore,  brought  under  a  higher  moral 
influence,  he  is  elevated  as  a  rational  being,  and  freed  from  the  de- 
grading tendencies  of  the  thousand  absurdities  which  enter  into 
every  false  system  of  religion.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  this  indirect  influence  of  the  Bible,  the  effect  is 
slight,  compared  to  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  its  being 
brought  to  bear  directly  and  constantly  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  men.  It  is  to  effect  this  object,  to  bring  the  word  of  God  to  bear 
effectually  on  the  formation  of  the  human  character,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  human  conduct,  that  is  the  end  of  all  Christian  institutions 
and  efforts.  We  wish  to  subject  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  lives  of 
men  to  the  Bible,  that  is,  to  truth  and  righteousness.  This  is  the 
goal  of  our  race,  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  the  consummation 
and  reward  of  all  our  labours. 

How,  then,  is  this  object  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  is  the  Bible 
to  be  brought  to  bear  most  effectually  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  men  ?  We  venture  to  answer,  by  employing  it  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  or  any  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  but 
we  mean  to  say  that,  if  we  can  learn  anything  from  the  nature  of 
moral  causes,  or  from  the  general  course  of  God's  providence,  if  men 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Bible,  they  must  be  educated  by  the  Bible; 
it  must  be  made  the  great  instrument  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  That  this  has  never  yet  been  extensively  effected,  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  the  opprobrium  of  Christen- 
dom. Ever  since  the  revival  of  letters  we  have  employed,  in  the 
early  stages  of  education,  heathen  fables ;  and  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  heathen  poets,  historians,  orators,  and  moralists.  These 
have  been,  and  still  are,  the  instruments  most  extensively  employed 
in  the  education  of  Christian  youth.  Need  we  wonder  at  the  result  ? 
Notwithstanding  partial  exceptions,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
Scriptures  have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  places  of 
education ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  Christian  youth  have  been  ' 
brought  up  more  under  the  influence  of  heathen  minds  and  models, 
than  under  the  inspired  minds  and  models  of  the  word  of  God.  We 
have  said  it  was  an  anomaly,  that  the  professors  of  one  religion 
should  employ,  mainly,  works  imbued  witn  the  spii^it  and  principles 
of  another  in  the  education  of  their  children.  This  assertion  will 
hardly  be  questioned. — Every  Mohammedan  child,  who  is  taught 
Anything,  is  taught  the  Koran,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  be- 
yond the  Ganges ;  wherever  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  pre- 
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Tails,  there  the  standard  of  religion  is  the  great  instrument  of 
education.  The  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
reli^on  of  the  land  is  really  the  religion  of  the  people.  Its  influence 
is  diffused  through  all  departments  of  society,  and  its  spirit  and 
precepts  are  practically  regarded.  The  fact,  that  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  employ  thus  extensively  their  sacred  writings  in  the 
business  of  education,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  their  literature  is  confined  to  the  Koran :  the  reverse  is  notori- 
ously the  case.  In  romance,  in  poetry,  in  history,  in  original  and 
translated  works,  their  authors  have  been  abundant  and  successful. 
But  believing  the  Koran  to  be  of  God,  they  have  acted  accordingly. 
They  have  not  professed  one  religion,  and  brought  up  their  children 
under  the  influence  of  another. 

The  general  neglect  of  the  Bible,  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  want  of  adaptation  for 
this  work.  The  object  of  education  is  to  fit  man  for  his  duties  and 
destinies ;  so  to  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  so  to  mould 
his  moral  feelings,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  do  and  suffer  what 
God  requires  at  his  hands.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  shown  the 
Bible  is  pre-eminently  adapted.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  God's 
plan  of  educating  the  human  family,  and  therefore  furnishes  us  at 
once  with  the  model  and  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  Bible  commences  with  the  simplest  truths;  communicating 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  history,  interspersing  biographical  details 
with  general  narrative ;  employing  symbolical  actions  and  instructive 
parables ;  reducing  general  principles  to  sententious  maxims ;  at  one 
time  reasoning  with  men  in  a  manner  to  tax  all  their  powers,  at 
another  addressing  them  in  such  strains  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  as  to 
waken  up  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  It  everywhere  addresses 
the  moral  feelings  as  the  attributes  of  our  nature.  It  thus  furnishes 
us  with  all  the  materials  we  need  for  this  great  work.  The  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,  may  here  all  be  exercised.  Every  power  of 
the  soul  finds  endless  and  boundless  matter  for  the  most  strenuous 
effort,  while  every  sympathy  and  feeling  of  our  nature  is  brought 
under  the  purest  and  most  effective  influence. 

We  would  now  call  your  attention  to  some  of  those  special  con- 
siderations, which  should  secure  for  the  word  of  God  that  place  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  from  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  so 
generally  excluded. 

1.  The  word  of  God  is  truth.  It  is  truth  in  opposition  to  fiction 
in  history,  to  error  in  doctrine,  to  false  principles  in  morals,  to  all 
exaggeration  in  description.  As  every  other  production  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  abound  in  misstatements  of  facts,  or  erroneous 
views  of  truth,  or  false  principles  of  action,  or  false  models  of  charac- 
ter, need  the  question  be  asked,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  book,  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  every  other 
respect,  of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  it  can  be  said,  it  is  truth  ? 

2.  The  word  of  God  is  not  only  truth,  but  it  is  infinitely  important 
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trnth.  The  history  which  it  gives  is  the  most  important  of  all  his- 
tories. It  gives  us  an  account  of  the  creation,  fall^  and  redemption ; 
it  traces  the  development  of  the  purposes  of  God's  mercy  from  the 
first  promise  through  all  the  institutions,  events,  and  prophecies  of 
the  old  dispensation.  It  unfolds  the  history  of  the  birth,  l£fe,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Is  it  meet  that  Christian  youth  should  be 
sedulously  taught  the  history  of  ancient  kingdoms,  or  modem  dynas- 
ties, and  left  ignorant  of  this  history  of  the  origin,  apostacy,  and 
redemption  of  tixeir  race  ?  And  yet,  thousands  who  learn  the  one 
never  learn  the  other. 

Again,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  beyond  comparison  impor- 
tant, lley  relate  to  the  nature  and  works  of  God ;  to  the  nature, 
character,  and  destiny  of  man ;  to  the  rule  of  duty  and  the  method 
of  salvation.  Are  these  topics  less  worthy  of  investigation  than  the 
laws  of  motion,  or  the  opinions  of  philosophers  ?  And  ^et,  Christian 
men  become  skilled  in  the  sciences,  though  they  remain  ignorant  of 
God  and  themselves. 

8.  The  contents  of  the  word  of  God  are  not  onlv  true  and  impor- 
tant, but  their  influences  are  all  healthful.  As  the  great  object  of 
education  is  the  adequate  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature ;  the  great  desideratum  is  the  discovery  of  means  by  which 
the  intellect  may  be  exercised,  while  the  moral  susceptibilities  are 
properly  impressed.  The  great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  study, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  education,  either  do  not  address  themselves 
at  all  to  the  moral  feelings,  or  their  tendency  is  deleterious.  The 
natural  sciences  may  be  considered  neutral ;  as  a  man  may  become 
an  adept  in  them  all,  without  having  one  moral  emotion  called  into 
exercise.  Ancient  literature,  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  of 
classic  paganism,  is  in  many  respects  positively  injurious.  In  the 
Bible  we  find  truth,  adapted  at  once  to  enlarge  uie  intellect  and 
porify  the  heart.  The  idea  of  God,  in  the  infi^tude  of  his  perfec- 
tions, cannot  enter  the  mind  without  expanding  all  its  capacities, 
while  it  sheds  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul  its  sanctifying  in- 
fluence. As  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  light  and  heat  are  inseparably 
bleiKled,  and  by  being  thus  blended  create  and  reveal  all  the  beauty 
of  <:reation,  so  the  knowledge  of  God  at  once  enlightens  and  purifies 
the  soul.  I  speak  as  unto  Christians,  judge  ye  what  I  say.  Is  it 
not  when  you  have  the  clearest  conceptions  of  the  divine  character, 
that  you  have  the  most  ardent  aspirations  to  be  like  Him?  Is  it  not 
by  beholding  His  glory  that  you  are  transformed  into  His  image  ? 
It  is,  then,  under  the  same  influence  we  would  have  every  infant 
mind  to  expand.  We  would  not  attempt  to  raise  flowers  in  a  cave, 
nor  make  smoky  torches  a  substitute  for  the  sun.  We  would  let  the 
l^ht  of  heaven  in  upon  the  soul. 

There  is  probably  no  one  idea  of  so  much  consequence,  in  its 
influence  on  character,  as  the  conception  of  God,  none  which  acts  so 
powerfully  on  the  moral  feelings  of  men.      It  is  therefore  of  the 
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last  importance  that,  from  the  first,  this  knowledge  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  ihind.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  so  presented,  that 
a  child  can  understand,  though  Gabriel  cannot  comprehend  it. 

Though  the  same  remark,  as  to  the  purifying  tendency  of  divine 
truth,  might  be  made  in  reference  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  we 
specify  the  description  which  it  gives  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  has  long  been  admitted  that  truth,  when  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  is  more  efiective  than  when  stated  in  abstract  proposi- 
tions— ^that  biography  is  more  useful  than  moral  essays.  It  is  more 
intelligible,  more  interesting,  and  more  exciting,  it  enlists  other 
feelings  than  the  moral  ones  on  the  side  of  virtue.  We  love  the  man 
as  well  as  his  excellencies. 

We  believe  Christianity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  superhuman 
loveliness  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  any  one  of  its  doc- 
trines. There  is  in  this  faultless  model  of  human  excellence,  a 
moral  power  which  few  are  able  to  resist.  The  lips  of  the  most 
abandoned  infidels  have  generally  been  closed  when  this  was  the 
theme.  They  could  revile  his  apostles  as  impostors,  but  deliberately 
to  speak  evil  of  the  Son  of  God,  requires  a  degree  of  depravity  to 
which  few  have  ever  attained.  Let  the  child,  then,  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Saviour,  let  him  learn  his  history,  let  him  contem- 
plate all  the  varied  exhibitions  of  his  character,  let  him  see  how  he 
felt  towards  God,  and  how  he  acted  towards  men ;  how  he  treated 
the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  ignorant ;  how  he  bore  afflictions,  and 
sustained  injuries;  how  he  lived,  and  how  he  died — and  he  will 
know  more  of  morals  than  all  the  world  can  teach  him ;  he  will  have 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  more  persuasive  than  all 
external  testimony ;  and  he  will  have  a  more  salutary  moral  influence 
constantly  operating  in  his  mind,  than  all  the  systems  of  morals  can 
exert. 

Again,  the  Bible  contains  a  perfect  rule  of  moral  duty,  and  on 
this  account  is  adapted  to  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  the  mind. 
God  has  created  the  human  soul  with  moral  susceptibilities,  which 
are  as  much  an  original  part  of  its  constitution  as  its  intellectual 
faculties.  Both  classes  of  our  constitutional  powers  need  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  secure  their  being  rightly  exercised.  Were  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  live  without  any  thing  to  inform  or  exercise  his  intellect,  his 
mental  powers  would  be  almost  dormant ;  and  if  they  were  as  much 
neglected  as  his  moral  sense  commonly  is,  he  would  be  as  dull  in  his 
perceptions,  as  imbecile  in  judgment,  as  erroneous  in  his  inferences, 
as  he  is  insensible  or  perverse  in  his  moral  sense  and  judgments. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  placed  in  an  active  world,  to  avoid 
having  a  thousand  objects  which  daily  exercise  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, so  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  influence  which  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  opinions  of  those  around 
him  exert  over  his  conscience.  In  every  age  and  nation,  therefore, 
we  find  that  the  character  of  men,  their  moral  sentiments  and  course 
of  conduct,  are  determined  partly,  indeed,  by  individual  peculiari- 
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ties,  but  mainly  by  the  tone  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. Such  has  been  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  in  diversifying 
the  moral  judgments  of  men,  making  one  class  regard  as  virtues 
what  another  condemns  as  vices,  that  manv  have  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  conscience  was  really  an  original  part  of  our  constitution. 
But  the  diversity  is  no  greater  here,  than  on  other  subjects.  What 
is  truth  to  one  mind  is  error  to  another,  what  is  beauty  to  one  eye  is 
deformity  to  another.  But,  as  to  all  men  some  things  are  true  and 
others  false,  as  to  all  eyes  some  things  are  beautiful  and  others  the 
reverse,  so  to  all  hearts  some  things  are  right  and  others  wrong. 
The  diversity  is  not  as  to  there  being  a  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  for  this  sentiment  is  absolutely  universal,  but  as  to  what  is  to 
be  considered  right  or  wrong.  How  is  this  all-important  subject  to 
be  determined  ?  As  the  class  of  intuitive  truths  is  very  small,  so 
the  class  of  acts  intuitively  right  or  wrong  is  small.  Conscience  can 
no  more  infallibly  decide  on  duty,  than  reason  can  on  truth.  As, 
therefore,  reason  must  be  instructed,  so  must  conscience.  And  as 
conscience  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  imperative  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  action ;  as  it,  of  necessity,  decides  in  favour  of  what  the 
understanding  perceives  to  be  right;  and  as  the  character  and 
destiny  of  men  depend  on  the  correctness  of  its  decision,  it  is  of  in- 
finite importance  that  it  should  be  rightly  directed.  This,  however, 
is  a  difficult  task.  We  need  not  advert  to  the  state  of  degraded 
tribes  or  individuals,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  moral  sentiments 
of  men  are  frequently  erroneous ;  it  is  rare  to  find,  in  the  most  re- 
fined and  Christian  societies,  a  man  whose  moral  sense  is  on  all  sub- 
jects rightly  informed. 

If,  tberefore,  there  be  anywhere  revealed  a  perfect  rule  of  duty, 
it  is  self-evident  that  it  should  be  universally  known.  This  rule  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  there  presented  in  every 
form.  It  is  reduced  to  one  all-comprehensive  principle,  love  to  God 
and  man.  It  is  summed  up  in  ten  perspicuous  commandments.  It 
is  expanded  into  innumerable  special  precepts  and  prohibitions,  so 
as  to  meet  every  supposable  case.  That  such  a  rule  should  be  so 
neglected,  that  men  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  left  to  learn  as  they  may,  what  is  sin  and  what  is  duty ; 
what  will  secure  the  favour  of  God,  and  what  his  frown,  is  indeed 
strange.  It  is  the  more  strange,  because  all  men  need  this  know- 
ledge, and  they  all  are  susceptible  of  this  acquisition.  Moral  truth 
contains  its  own  evidence ;  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  presented  to  the 
mind,  it  is  perceived  to  be  truth,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  enlists 
conscience  in  its  support.  The  moral  law,  moreover,  comes  not  only 
in  its  own  self-evidencing  light,  but  with  the  authority  of  God.  It 
is  pronounced  in  the  ear  of  conscience  by  that  voice  which  alone 
conscience  feels  bound  to  obey.  Its  penalty  (which  is  included  in 
the  very  nature  of  law)  is,  therefore,  viewed,  not  as  a  result  probable 
from  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  but  as  fixed  and  inevitable  from 
the  purpose  of  Jehovah. 
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Obedience  to  this  law  is  solicited,  by  motives  addressed  to  every 
right  principle  of  our  nature ;  to  the  dread  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion ;  to  the  love  of  happiness  and  excellence ;  to  a  sense  of  duty ; 
to  gratitude  and  benevolence.  These  motives  are  not  only  diversi- 
fied ;  they  are  each  the  highest  in  its  kind.  The  evil  threatened  is 
infinite ;  the  good  promised  is  eternal ;  the  duty  enjoined  is  obvious ; 
the  appeal  to  gratitude,  when  apprehended,  irresistible.  If  one  died 
for  all,  then  are  all  dead,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live 
« unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  that  loved  them,  and  gave  himself  for 
them.  This  is  the  peculiar  and  most  powerful  motive  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
operates  on  human  character  and  conduct.  Did  the  Bible  contain 
no  other  doctrine,  and  present  no  other  motive,  it  would  embody 
more  moral  power  than  all  other  books  besides.  The  Bible,  then, 
sheds  on  the  soul  all  the  influences  of  heaven.  Shall  we  shut  these 
influences  out  ?  Shall  we  carry  our  children  out  of  their  range,  and 
place  them  under  those  perverting,  blinding,  and  degrading  influ- 
ences which  from  all  other  sources  act  upon  them  ? 

4.  We  have  said  the  word  of  God  should  be  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  because  it  is  truth,  important  truth,  and  truth 
of  the  most  purifying  moral  tendency ;  we  now  add,  it  is  divinely 
authoritative  truth,  resting  not  on  the  deduction  of  reason,  nor  on 
the  testimony  of  men,  but  the  authority  of  God.  The  effect  of  this 
consideration  is  great  and  varied.  Its  influence  on  the  mind  of  a 
child  is  in  all  respects  favourable.  It  produces  the  habit  of  relying 
on  the  testimony  of  God,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  obedi- 
ence of  an  intelligent  creature,  and  the  best  preservative  from  that 
fatal  spirit  of  scepticism,  which  destroys  all  peace  of  mind,  and  un- 
settles all  principles  of  action ;  which  makes  its  victim  the  miserable 
creature  of  circumstances.  It  produces,  therefore,  a  fixedness  of 
character,  by  presenting  a  firm  foundation  for  all  our  most  important 
opinions.  It  confers  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  settled  faith, 
which  is  in  no  way  so  likely  to  be  attained  as  by  being  brought  up 
in  habitual  converse  with  a  book  recognised  as  of  divine  authority. 
By  giving  certainty  to  all  the  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it 
adds  immensely  to  their  power.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
that  God  is,  and  is  what  the  Bible  represents  him ;  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  responsible ;  that  Christ  died,  the  lust  for  the  unjust, 
to  bring  us  unto  God ;  that  the  threatenings  and  promises  of  Gtod 
are  expressions  of  his  purposes ;  but  these  are  settled  truths  in  view 
of  such  a  mind.  It  tends  also  to  produce  humility ;  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  self-dependence  and  self-confidence,  so  characteristic  of  those 
who  walk  each  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  taper. 

If  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  been  permitted  to  decide  on  what 
would  be  the  most  desirable  of  all  books  by  which  to  form  the  human 
character,  it  would  probably  have  said,  it  should  be  one  whose  con- 
tents are  true,  important,  of  a  good  moral  influence,  and,  if  possible, 
of  divine  authority.     These  are  the  attributes  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
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the  Bible  alone.  If  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  book  should  exert  an 
influence  at  all  on  men,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  mind  in  its  earliest  years.  Then,  opinions  are  adopted, 
habits  formed,  feelings  moulded,  principles  fixed.  If  all  this  is  done 
under  evil  influence,  the  evil  and  injury  can  never  be  entirely  reme- 
died. On  this  subject,  however,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  diversity 
of  opinion.  We  must  all  admit  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  our 
children  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Bible.  The  question 
is,  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  It  is  not  very  easy,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  plan 
will  ever  be  proposed  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  we  shall  have  to 
avail  ourselves  of  various  methods,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  object,  however, 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  frequently  presented  in  its 
magnitude  and  importance.  It  should  be  the  definite  purpose  of 
everv  Christian  and  philanthropist  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  every 
chila  in  the  land,  every  child  in  Christendom,  and  every  child  in  thq 
world,  made  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  great 
result.  For  this  end,  every  Christian  parent  should  see  that  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  in  reference  to  his  own  children.  But  as 
tne  number  of  parents  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend  to 
this  subject  is  very  small,  if  left  to  be  accomplished  in  this  way  it 
will  never  be  done.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  have  a  larger  field,  and 
a  higher  responsibility.  I  presume  not  to  say  how  the  duty  must  be 
performed ;  but  that  every  pastor  of  a  flock  is  bound  to  see  that 
every  child  within  his  charge  is  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will 
hardly  be  denied.  He  may  do  this ,  tnrough  the  instrumentality  of 
personal  instructions,  or  by  Bible  classes,  and  Sunday-schools.  In 
whatever  way,  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  imperious  of  his  duties, 
that  the  thing  should  be  done. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  who  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  any 
particular  congregation,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the 
country  will  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  word  of  Grod,  if  nothing  more 
than  pastoral  instruction  be  resorted  to.  This  has,  hitherto,  been 
the  main  reliance  of  the  Christian  Church :  the  melancholy  results 
we  everywhere  discover.  It  is  probable,  not  more  than  one-half, 
perhaps  not  a  fourth,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom,  or  even  of 
this  country,  are  re^lar  attendants  on  public  worship ;  that  the 
children  even  of  this  portion  are  very  imperfectly  instructed  in 
religion,  whilst  those  of  the  remainder,  on  this  plan,  are  left,  and 
have  been  left,  almost  entirely  unprovided  for.  Relying  on  parental 
or  pastoral  instruction,  the  churcn  has  permitted  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  born  in  Christian  lands  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  the 
contents,  and  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  the  word  of  God. 
This,  which  after  all  is  the  most  crying  evil  of  the  Christian  world, 
can,  we  doubt  not,  by  steadv  and  wise  efforts,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  corrected.  In  a  Christian  community  there  is  such  a  gene- 
ral respect  for  the  Scriptures,  that  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare 
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in  which  any  seriona  opposition  would  be  made  to  their  introduction, 
as  a  regular  subject  of  study  in  the  common  schools :  not  merely  to 
be  read,  but  to  be  studied  as  they  now  are  in  our  Sabbath-schools. 
Let  any  one  imagine  what  would  be  the  influence  on  the  population 
of  this  country,  if  one  hour  a  day  should,  in  all  the  common  schools 
of  the  land,  be  deyoted  to  this  purpose.  What  an  amount  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  would  be  communicated,  and  what  a  healthful  moral 
influence  would  be  exerted.  Every  child  who  is  taught  to  read 
would  be  taught  to  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ ;  the  rule  of  duty, 
and  the  plan  of  salvation.  As  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  plan, 
as  it  contemplates  no  evil,  as  it  is  adapted  to  ao  immense  good,  we 
have  little  doubt  it  would  soon  enlist  the  support  of  the  community 
in  its  behalf.  As  the  parents  of  the  children  make  choice  of  the 
teacher,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  the  misgivings  of  sectarian 
feelings. 

In  our  higher  schools  the  same  plan  should  be  continued :  if  chil- 
dren learn  history,  let  them  include  the  history  of  the  Bible ;  if  they 
learn  geography,  let  them  study  the  geography  of  the  Bible.  Is  it 
not  preposterous,  making  the  professions  which  we  do,  that  we  allow 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  be  taught  the  history  and  geography  of 
profane  antiquity,  but  make  no  provision  for  what  we  acknowledge 
to  be  of  far  greater  importance.  In  classical  institutions  a  regular 
exercise  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  original,  might  be  introduced 
with  equal  advantage.  And  in  our  colleges,  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  attended  to,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
without  exciting  in  any  quarter  the  least  objection. 

Though  these,  and  other  means  may,  and  we  think  ought,  to  be 
adopted,  to  secure  the  grand  object  of  raising  up  a  generation  of 
scripturally  educated  youth,  yet  the  main  reliance  seems  to  be  placed 
at  present  on  the  system  of  Sabbath-school  instruction.  A  system 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  which  has  already  been  crowned  with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess. The  managers  of  the  American  Sunday-school  will  be  able  to 
report  600,000  children  every  week  brought  under  the  influence  of 
divine  truth,  instructed  by  80,000  teachers.  It  is  the  very  object 
of  this  institution  to  do  what  has  so  long  and  so  lamentably  been 
neglected :  to  bring  the  light  of  divine  truth  to  bear  upon  the  open- 
ing minds  of  children.  The  work,  however,  is  far  from  being  accom- 
plished :  a  large  proportion  of  the  children,  even  of  this  country, 
are  still  left  to  grow  up,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  God,  and  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  when  we  look  to  other  and  less  favoured  lands, 
the  prospect  is  appalling.  We  should,  therefore,  contemplate  the 
reasons  which  demand  renewed  exertion  to  promote  biblical  instruc- 
tion. 

1st.  Its  influence  on  individual  character  and  happiness.  If  the 
remarks  we  have  already  made,  as  to  the  necessity  of  moral  culture 
to  the  right  exercise  of  conscience  and  the  proper  formation  of  moral 
principles,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  possible  way  in 
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which  virtue  can  be  maintained  is  by  knowledge.  And  knowledge, 
not  of  speculative  truth,  which  imparts  no  light,  and  exerts  no  influ- 
ence over  the  moral  sense,  but  such  knowledge  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alone  contain — the  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  moral  law,  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  and  the  retributions  of  eternity.  Such  is  the 
universality  and  power  of  the  corrupt  passions  of  our  nature,  that 
no  external  force  can  restrain  their  exercise.  The  power  must  be 
the  moral  power  of  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such,  too,  is  the 
sluggishness  of  all  good  feelings,  that  no  excitements  other  than 
those  which  flow  from  the  Scriptures,  are  adequate  to  call  them  into 
exercise.  The  efiect  on  the  individual  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  expand  his  mind,  to  purify  and  restrain  his  moral 
feelings,  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  being. 
Go  into  the  abodes  of  ignorance ;  contrast  the  state  of  the  immortal 
minds  there  presented,  with  that  of  those  on  whom  the  word  of  God 
has  exerted  its  appropriate  influence.  How  vast  the  difference  be- 
tween spirits  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  powers.  The 
benefit,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  general  elevation  and  im- 
provement. It  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  saving  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  fact  which  rests  on  long-continued  and 
often-repeated  experience.  The  power  and  success  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  God's  dispensations  (which  is  to  guide  our 
conduct),  are  uniformly,  where  other  things  are  equal,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young.  It  is  from  the  class  of  scripturally  educated  youth  that  the 
church  receives  her  largest  and  most  valuable  accessions.  It  is  in 
those  districts,  countries,  and  ages,  in  which  children  are  best  in- 
structed, that  true  religion  most  prevails.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  God*s  government ;  it  would  destroy  all 
incentive  to  duty,  which  he  has  enjoined,  to  bring  up  our  children  in 
,  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  it  would  be  falsifying  the 
declaration  of  his  own  word,  as  to  the  ceneral  result  of  moral  cul- 
ture, and  dissolving  the  connexion  which  he  has  established,  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  between  causes  and  their  appro- 
priate effects.  Of  all  the  advantages  which  one  man  can  bestow 
upon  another,  none  can  be  compared  with  securing  for  him  an  educa- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  Bible.  Of  all  the  injuries  which  one 
man  can  entail  on  others,  the  greatest  is  to  shut  out  from  them  the 
light  of  truth ;  to  allow  them  to  srow  up  far  from  the  influence  of 
the  word  of  God.  Let  your  minds  rest  upon  this  point.  Let  the 
conviction  fasten  itself  upon  you,  that  you  can  in  no  way  do  so  much 

ffood,  in  no  way  more  effectually  promote  the  salvation  of  your  fel- 
ow-men,  than  by  educating  them  by  the  Bible.  He  who  feeds  and 
clothes  the  body  does  well,  but  he  who  furnishes  the  soul  with  the 
aliment  of  truth,  and  the  habiliments  of  righteousness,  does  infi- 
nitely better.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the 
human  soul,  considered  as  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  immortal  being, 
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to  do  all  ife  can  to  bring  the  trath  of  God  to  bear  on  the  forming 
stage  of  its  existence. 

2(1  Influence  on  society.  The  soul  of  man  is  not  formed  to  com- 
mence and  run  itd  everlasting  career  between  high  walls;  neither 
influencing  others,  nor  receiving  impressions  from  them.  No  indi- 
vidual is  thus  isolated.  He  acts,  and  is  acted  upon,  in  ten  thousand 
ways ;  and  the  character  of  society  is  the  residt  of  this  reciprocal 
influence  of  its  members.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can'  promote 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community,  is  by  operating  on  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Every  well-instructed  and 
pious  mind  which  we  are  instrumental  in  raising  up,  becomes  a  source 
of  knowledge  and  healing  influence  to  all  around.  Our  own  inte- 
rests, and  the  interests  of  our  children,  and  of  the  world,  are  deeply 
concerned  in  the  increase  of  such  morally  educated  men.  On  them, 
the  order,  purity,  and  happiness  of  society  depend.  In  this  country, 
where  the  majority  of  the '  people  have  in  fact,  and  of  right,  all 
power  in  their  hands,  it  is  self-evident  that  our  political  existence 
depends  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  This  is  a  sentiment 
on  every  man's  lip,  and  should  be  in  every  man's  heart.  As  the  in- 
fluence of  free  institutions,  in  elevating  the  intellectual  character, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  developing 
their  resources,  and  increasing  their  power  of  usefulness,  is  undeni- 
able, it  becomes  a  moral  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country,  and 
to  the  world,  to  do  all  we  can  to  perpetuate  them  in  the  midst  of  us. 
We  now  stand  forth  the  prototype  of  nations,  imparting  impulse  and 
direction  to  their  efibrts.  If  we  fail,  and  fail  we  must,  unless  our 
vouth  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  accounta- 
ble for  all  the  evil  that  failure  must  occasion. 

The  pofidtion  of  our  country,  however,  is  not  only  interesting,  as 
it  exhibits  the  first  extended  experiment  of  free  institutions,  but  as 
here  the  church  and  religion  are  unencumbered,  and  left  to  sustain 
themselves,  under  God,  upon  their  own  moral  power.  We  have  not 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  trial.  We  would  not  for  the 
world  have  it  otherwise.  If  Christianity  cannot  live  and  thrive  un- 
sustained  by  the  state,  it  is  not  of  God.  But  how  it  shall  live,  and 
to  what  extent  it  shall  flourish,  God  has  wisely  and  mercifully  made 
to  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  his  people.  It  is  through  them  he  works 
in  sustaining  and  advancing  his  cause.  On  us,  therefore,  rests  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this  work.  If  we  do  not 
our  duty,  the  cause  cannoti  according  to  God's  appointment,  prosper. 
And  in  no  way  can  we  so  efiectually  subserve  its  interests,  as  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  biblical  instruction. 

The  career  which  we  are  destined  to  run  as  a  nation  is  lofty.  From 
our  relative  position ;  from  our  extent  of  territory ;  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people;  from  the  nature  of  our  institutions;  from  the 
identity  of  our  language ;  from  the  state  of  civilization — our  influ- 
ence among  the  nations,  and  on  the  world,  must  be  unprecedently 
great.   Shall  it  be  for  weal  or  woe  ?    Shall  it  be  to  disseminate  error 
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and  yice,  or  truth  and  virtue  7  Shall  it  be  to  lead  on  the  van  in  the 
moral  conquest  of  the  world,  or  shall  it  be  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
its  Redeemer,  until  we  ourselves  are  cast  off,  and  trodden  under 
foot  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  character  of  the  young ;  and  this, 
on  the  mode  of  their  education,  unless  God  means  to  convert  the 
world  by  miracles. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  your  hearts  and  efforts.  We  hold  up 
the  cause  of  Sunday-schools  as  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
religious  education ;  as  one  of  the  main  hopes  of  our  country.  We 
call  on  all  who  love  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  who  desire  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  to  address  themselves  to  this  great  work,  in  humble  depen- 
dence upon  God,  and  in  the  full  assurance  that  their  labour  shall  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. — ^Amen. 


AETICLB  Vn. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAlfD. 

ADDRI88  BT  THB  BIT.  DB.  CANDLISH.* 

On  February  8th,  1846,  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  Free  St.  Andrew's  Chorch. 
Dundee,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  from  Dr.  Cahdlisr  upon  the  Educational 
Scheme  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Moderator  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Candlish  then  came  forward.  Yon  have  rightly  stated,  Sir, 
he  said,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  efforts,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  make  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  task  imposed  on  us  by  the  General  Assembly, — namely,  the 
giving  of  information  in  reference  to  the  Educational  plans  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  endeavouring  to  awaken  an  interest  in  that  cause. 
Allow  me  now,  in  introducing  my  subject  to  you,  to  make  a  brief 
reference  to  the  past.  Let  me  briefly  review  the  way  in  which  the 
Lord  has  led  the  Church  hitherto,  in  order  to  show  how  clearly  the 
Providence  of  God  has  shut  us  up  to  this  educational  movement. 

I  cast  my  eyes  back  along  the  period  of  my  own  ministry— a 
period  of  not  more  than  twelve  years — and  I  find  in  that  brief  period 
a  succession  of  what  may  be  called  eras  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  When  I  began  my  ministry  in  that  Church,  she  might 
be  said  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  reviving  or  a  revived  Church.     Li 

*  This  able  and  instructiye  Address  ftrom  one  of  the  most  gifted  men,  whom  God 
has  raised  up  to  bless  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  will  command  the  attention  of 
oar  readers.  The  introductory  remarks  are  retained  on  account  of  their  historical 
value.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Church  of  John  Knox  has  not  embraced  the  absurd 
dogma  that  education  is  exclusively  a  Oovemment  affair.  The  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  set  up  rtligiotu  schools  under  her  own  care.  Their  number  at  present 
amounts  to  about  500,  besides  two  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Edinburgh  and  one  at 
Glasgow,  and  a  College  at  Edinburgh. 
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the  je&r  to  which  I  refer,  the  year  1888  or  1884,  ire  might  say  that 
the  Church  was  enjoying  the  benefit  of  that  blessed  revival  which  it 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century — I  refer  of  course  to  the  revival  of  Evangelical 
preaching,  and  the  increase  within  the  Church  of  Evangelical  Minis- 
ters. During  the  last  century  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  her  full 
share  of  the  blight  which  came  over  all  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  this  land.  She  lapsed  into  deadness  and  formality,  and 
the  preaching  of  very  many  of  her  ministers  was  little  better  than  a 
half-Christianised  heathenism.    But  it  pleased  God,  about  the  be- 

f Inning  of  this  century,  to  grant  a  revival  of  the  evangelical  spirit, 
he  number  of  her  evangelical  ministers  who  faithfully  preached  the 
word  and  laboured  for  souls  was  greatly  increased.  So  much  so,  that 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  they  became  the  majority  in  her  courts, 
and,  instead  of  the  days  when  there  was  only  a  comparatively  small 
remnant  who  faithfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  grace,  we  saw  a 
majority  of  ministers,  who,  according  to  human  judgment,  preached 
faithfully  the  gospel  of  the  ^race  of  Gt>d.  This,  Sir,  I  call  the  re- 
viving period  or  era  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  succeeded  the  second 
era,  viz.,  the  Reforming.  It  followed  from  the  principles  which  the 
evangelical  ministers  always  held,  that  the  moment  they  became  the 
majority  and  obtained  the  management  of  the  church's  affairs,  they 
should  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reformation.  And, 
accordingly,  the  first  step  which  they  took  was  to  establish,  so  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power  to  do,  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people. 
During  this  period  the  evangelical  majority  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  Church.  They  restrained  the  exercise  of  patronage,  they  sought 
the  settlement  in  parishes  of  pastors  according  to  the  mind  of  God* 
During  this  period,  too,  they  rectified  a  great  abuse, — namely,  the 
separation  which  had  been  made  of  the  pastoral  work  from  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  they  admitted  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  to  seats  in  her  courts :  and  during  the  same  period  the 
Church  fully  established  her  great  missionary  undertakings  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Well,  this  work  of  reformation  was  going 
on,  but  it  pleased  Gt>d  that  it  should  now  give  place  to  another  work, 
which  I  might  call  the  work  of  Contending  or  of  Testifying.  For  as 
the  reformation  proceeded  within  the  Church — ^as  the  great  work 
went  on  and  prospered^ — the  enmity  of  the  powers  of  this  world  was 
aroused,  and  an  arrest  was  laid  upon  the  Church's  progress  and 
amendment.  And  then  the  position  of  the  Church  was  changed,  and 
what  I  may  call  the  era  or  period  of  Testifying  or  Contending 
began.  During  this  period  the  Church  was  called  to  contend  with 
the  civil  power  in  maintaining  those  privileges  which  Christ  has  con- 
ceded to  his  Church,  and  which  we  thought  the  civil  government  had 
also  ratified  in  this  land.  That  work  also  came  to  an  end — the  time 
of  Contending  came  to  a  close,  and  the  fourth  period,  the  period  of 
Protesting  began.  Having  exonerated  our  consciences  by  all  com- 
petent means,  and  maintained  our  privileges  to  the  last,  nothing  re- 
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mained  but  to  renounce  onr  connexion  with  the  civil  government,  and 
to  depart  from  that  alliance  with  the  State  which  could  be  no  longer 
maintained  without  sin.  And  God,  blessed  be  his  name,  gave  us 
grace  to  maintain  our  testimony,  and,  after  our  separation  from  the 
State,  called  us  to  be  a  Witnessing  and  testifying  Church — ^witness- 
ing for  Christ,  for  the  crown  rights  of  the  Kedeemer,  as  supreme 
Lawgiver  of  his  Church  on  earth,  and  against  the  encroachments 
made  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Church  by  the  inroads  of  the  civil 
power.  But,  blessed  again  be  the  name  of  our  God,  he  did  not  leave 
us  long,  not  even  for  a  day,  occupying  the  position  of  a  mere  testi- 
fying or  witnessing  Church — a  position  eminently  fitted  to  engender 
spiritual  pride  and  spiritual  sloth ;  God  in  his  providence  brought  us 
through  that  position,  and  made  us  not  merely  a  witnessing  but  a 
Working  Church.  He  gave  us  work  to  do,  instant,  immediate, 
which  could  not  for  a  single  day  be  postponed.  He  gave  us  from 
the  commencement  an  adherence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  large 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  anticipations — he  gave  us  all  the  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles — ^he  gave  us  many  teachers, 
whom  we  were  bound  to  support,  and  to  our  people  he  gave  a  spirit 
of  liberality  which  made  them  ready  to  come  forward  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord.  In  these  circumstances  we  had  no  time  to  pause.  The 
Church  was  thrown  at  once  into  her  new  position,  and  called  to 
labour  diligently  at  whatsoever  her  hand  found  to  do.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  with  which  God  has  blessed  us,  churches  have  been 
built,  and  ministers,  so  far  as  God  has  given  them,  have  been  planted 
in  congregations.  And  now  God  in  his  providence  is  calling  the 
Church  to  enter  another  era  or  period.  Our  work  hitherto  has  been 
one  of  self-preservation,  of  self-provision.  But  now  God  has  given 
our  Church  stability — ^in  so  far  as  any  institution  in  these  days  can 
be  called  stable — God  has  given  us  stability  in  the  land,  and  we  are 
no  longer  to  care  merely  for  ourselves — we  are  called  now  to  care  for 
coming  generations.  This  is  precisely  the  era  at  which  the  Church 
of  our  Fathers  has  arrived.  We  have  passed  through  the  era  of 
Revival,  the  era  of  Reformation,  the  era  of  Contending,  the  era  of 
Testifying  and  of  Protesting,  the  era  of  working  merely  for  our  own 
immediate  subsistence,  and  now  we  are  called  to  another  period,  viz., 
the  period  of  consulting  for  the  permanence  of  the  Church  in  diis 
land,  and  for  her  continuance  to  the  generations  yet  to  come.  And 
on  this  plain  principle,  brought  out  by  this  brief  review,  I  base  my 
advocacy  of  the  Educational  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  our 
Fathers. 

Another  remark  which  I  shall  make  here  in  connexion  with  this 
review  is,  that  it  shows  the  time  to  be  fully  come  for  the  Free  Church 
to  take  up  her  present  position  in  reference  to  education.  It  has 
been  often  felt  by  all  who  have  been  to  any  extent  engaged  in  the 
recent  stragglings  and  contendings,  and  workings  of  the  Church — 
our  minds  and  hearts,  I  say,  have  often  been  greatly  relieved  by  the 
consideration,  that  at  almost  every  step  we  were  driven  from  our 
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own  devices,  and  shut  up  without  an  alternative  to  the  coarse  which 
Providence  indicated.  I  might  relate  many  instances  of  what  we 
aimed  at  not  being  realized-— of  onr  being  shut  np  to  a  step  from 
which  we  wonld  most  earnestly  have  shrank.  Often,  yea,  almost 
always,  the  thing  we  arrived  at  was  not  what  we  were  aiming  at,  bat 
something  quite  different,  which  God  had  appointed  for  us,  and  we 
were  often  shut  in  by  God,  in  a  position  which  we  ourselves  would 
never  have  chosen,  but  in  which,  as  honest  and  conscientious  men, 
we  had  no  alternative.  I  might  begin  with  the  law  against  intrusion, 
and,  passing  through  the  various  steps  which  the  Church  afterwards 
toek,  might  make  it  plain  that  she  was  forced  to  take  all  these  steps, 
and  in  the  very  order  in  which  she  took  them.  And,  assuredly,  the 
last  step  of  all  was  a  step  from  which  we  shrunk  with  alarm,  which 
we  sought  by  every  expedient  to  avoid,  which  we  would  have  tried 
any  lawful  scheme  to  avert.  It  was  sheer  compulsion  of  conscience 
alone  which  drove  us  forth  from  the  Establishment.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Educational  Scheme  which  we  are  now  taking 
up.  Some  friends  may  think,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  agree 
with  them,  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  this  scheme  up  in  all  the 
extent,  and  with  all  the  vigour  we  now  propose,  at  the  moment  we 
left  the  Establishment.  But  I  do  not  regret  the  delay,  for  it  only 
makes  it  more  and  more  plain  that  in  this  matter  we  are  following 
the  dictates  and  leadings  of  Divine  Providence.  We  did  not  make 
haste — and  that  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  ought  to  be  remembered 
— we  did  not  make  haste  to  send  a  flood  of  Free  Church  schoolmas- 
ters over  the  land.  We  thought  at  the  Disruption  we  had  enough  to 
do  in  building  churches  and  supporting  ministers,  and  upholding  the 
missionary  schemes  of  the  Church.  We  thought  our  hands  were 
full  enough,  and  the  utmost  which  we  contemplated  then  was  to  take 
up  those  Assembly  teachers  who  were  formerly  supported  by  the 
Church,  to  continue  to  support  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  and 
slowly  to  extend  our  educational  apparatus.  But  God,  in  his  holy 
and  wise  Providence,  shut  us  in  to  another  course.  He  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  the  party  from  whom  we  had  separated  to  place  into 
our  hands  successive  relays  of  teachers  whom  we  could  not  refuse  to 
support.  The  party  first  began  to  move  in  the  parochial  schools. 
They  did  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  was  in  no  way  our  doing.  Our 
parochial  teachers  did  not  volunteer  to  come  out,  and  we  did  not  ask 
them  to  come  out.  They  felt  that  they  could  continue  without  a 
violation  of  duty,  and  we  did  not  see  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
them  to  retire,  as  it  was  upon  us.  But  what  did  the  other  party  do? 
They  drove  out  every  teacher  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Establish- 
ment, thus  converting  the  parish  schools  into  sectarian  institutions, 
and  laying  an  obligation  upon  every  Free  Church  schoolmaster  to 
come  forth  from  his  school.  Thus  an  addition  of  about  eighty  was 
made  to  our  list.     But  even  this  was  not  all. 

[The  Rev.  Dr.  then  related  similar  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  teachers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge.    He  next  stated  the  number  of  teachers  at 
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present  in  the  employment  of  the  Free  Church  at  410  or  420.  He  then  referred  to  the 
allocation  of  the  teacnerB,  and  read  the  following  to  show  that  teachers  are  supported  by 
the  Committee  in  those  districts  which  most  urgently  require  them— viz..  Teachers  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Dingwall,  H;  Tain,  15;  Domock,  13;  Tongue,  5;  Caithness,  20; 
Lochcarron,  8 ;  Skye  and  Uist,  6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  then  proceeded  to  plead  the  cause  upon 
its  own  merits.] 

Mj  first  remark  is,  that  long  before  the  Free  Church  was  formed 
in  its  separation  from  the  State,  the  discovery — the  melancholy  dis- 
covery— ^had  been  made,  that  Scotland,  instead  of  being  the  edu- 
cated country  which  it  was  supposed  to  be,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  but 
a  half  educated  country,  if  so  much.  I  might  refer  here  to  a  pam- 
phlet published  some  ten  years  ago  by  an  excellent  friend  of  mine, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  town — ^the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  which  it  was  proved  by  well  ascertained  facts  and  indispu- 
table statistics,  that  the  boast  of  Scotland  was  then  gone — even 
then^ — and  that  it  was  a  great  delusion  to  believe  Scotland  the  best 
educated  country  in  the  world.  Even  then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  state  of  education  was  very  low — ^low  in  point  of  amount,  still 
lower,  if  possible,  in  point  of  efficiency.  It  was  proved  then,  by 
examples  of  teaching,  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  far  from 
being  the  men  of  high  standing  and  education  which  every  teacher 
of  youth  ought  to  be.  If  this  was  the  case  so  far  back,  what  must 
it  be  now?  The  population  has  been  immensely  increased  since  that 
time — ^in  towns  increased  very  much  indeed,  and  in  many  country 
districts,  entire  new  towns  have  sprung  up.  Well,  what  has  been 
done  ?  Why,  not  a  single  additional  parish  school  has  been  erected, 
or  scarcely  one,  and  little  has  been  done  for  increasing  the  Assem- 
bly's schools.  So  that  even  if  we  were  in  the  position  of  recJog- 
nising  the  education  provided  by  the  law,  and  provided  by  the  Esta- 
blished Church  as  sufficient,  so  far  as  it  goes,  still  there  is  ample 
scope  and  verge  enough  for  the  energies  of  the  most  living,  and 
spiritual,  and  enthusiastic  branch  of  Christ's  Church. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  remark,  secondly^  that  we  are  now  in  the 
position  of  having  lost  all  confidence  in  the  education  provided  by 
the  State  and  by  the  Established  Church.  We  are  in  the  position,  1 
say,  of  having  no  confidence  in  that  education.  I  am  not  here  to 
impeach  that  education  as  worthless.  It  is  not  my  business  to  dis- 
parage that  education.  Let  it  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  be  it 
ever  so  good,  I  say  that  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  is  now 
conducted,  it  does  not  deserve,  and  it  shall  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  Free  Church.  (Ap- 
plause.) For  the  principle  it  proceeds  upon  is  in  plain  terms — and 
let  the  country  know  it — the  principle  of  sectarianism  and  prosely- 
tism.  It  is  right  the  country  should  note  this.  It  may  be  retorted 
upon  us  that  our  scheme  also  is  sectarian,  and  seeks  to  train  up  the 
children  in  the  principles  which  we  hold.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  de- 
termine what  we  ought  to  do,  having  the  education  of  our  youth  in 
our  own  hands,  and  another  and  very  different  thing  to  decide  the 
question  whether  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  education  provided  by 
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the  State,  or  by  another  branch  of  the  Church.  All  I  say  is,  that 
the  education  proYided  by  these  bodies  is  not  an  education  to  which 
it  is  safe  to  leave  the  children  of  our  communion.  I  say  this  upon 
the  ground  that  these  schools  are  on  the  footing  of  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  Establishment,  of  whose  principles  we  disapprove. 
That  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain.  I  do  not  say  how 
far  the  State  may  be  to  blame,  or  how  far  the  Established  Church  may 
be  to  blame.  I  do  not  say  how  far  a  modification  of  the  parish  school 
system,  by  which  these  schools  would  be  left  open  to  our  teachers, 
would  be  safe  or  prudent.  I  do  not  say  how  far  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Establishment  to  furnish  an  education  which  should  be  open  and  free 
to  us.  I  only  say  that  in  point  of  fact  they  have  not  done  so.  They 
have  made  it  close  and  exclusive ;  and  since  they  have  made  the 
education  provided  by  the  State  and  by  the  Established  Church,  an 
instrument  to  be  wielded  for  the  suppression  of  our  principles,  no 
man  can  find  fault  with  us  if  we  take  our  own  measures  to  secure 
the  right  education  of  our  own  children,  and  the  godly  upbringing 
of  our  youth  in  our  principles.  (Applause.)  We  are  doing  no  more 
than  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  when  we  say  that  the 
education  provided  by  these  two  bodies  is  not  an  education  which  we 
can  trust,  and  that  we  feel  compelled  to  provide  an  education  of  our 
own. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  remark  in  the  third  place,  and  it  is  the  most 
emphatic  of  all  arguments,  that  God  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Free  Church  an  opportunity  for  accomplishing  a  great  and  blessed 
work.  Never,  I  venture  to  say,  has  he  given  to  any  church  an 
opportunity  such  as  he  has  now  given  us  of  conferring  a  glorious 
boon  upon  our  native  land.  Sir,  we  are  now  in  circumstances  to 
carry  out  the  glorious,  the  wise,  the  sagacious  scheme  of  our  reform- 
ing ancestors.  We  are  now  in  circumstances  to  provide  for  the 
people  of  this  land — ^for  all,  that  is,  who  wish  to  have  it — we  are  in 
circumstances  to  provide  them,  not  with  such  an  education  as  we 
might  tolerate,  but  with  an  education  which  we  can  thoroughly  re- 
commend, as  in  accordance,  so  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  with  the 
Word  of  the  living  God.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  the 
question.  How  far  we  can  do  with  such  and  such  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion ?  If  a  scheme  were  offered  to  us  by  a  third  party,  we  might 
have  to  consider  how  far  we  should  be  able  to  tolerate  it.  But  we 
are  now  in  circumstances  to  command  the  optimism  of  education — 
to  realize  and  carry  out  not  a  tolerable  scheme,  but  the  very  best 
scheme  which  the  light  of  experience,  and  of  recent  experiment 
enables  us,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  devise ;  and  surely  when  we 
are  thus  honoured  by  God,  it  is  not  for  us  to  hesitate. 

I  remark,  fourthly j  that  the  permanence  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church  depends  upon  this  scheme.  We  have  no  time  and  no 
room  for  hesitation.  How  stands  the  matter  ?  The  present  gene- 
ration has  been  honoured  to  contend  for  the  principles  of  their 
fathers.    But  that  generation  will  soon  pass  away;   we  and  our 
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compeers  will  soon  be  mouldering  in  the  silent  tomb.  Another 
generation  will  arise  ^^  which  know  not  Joseph/'  another  people  will 
dwell  in  this  land  to  whom  the  tidings  of  the  Disruption  will  be  as 
tidings  from  a  far  country.  And  in  what  position  will  that  genera- 
tion be  ?  We  know  that  the  hopes  of  the  Establishment  and  its  sup- 
Eorters  are  built  upon  the  next  generation.  They  have  given  up  the 
ope  of  reclaiming  the  adult  population.  Thej  <3onfess  that  the 
present  generation  is  gone,  but  they  look  to  our  children,  and  say, 
"Wait  till  these  children  grow  up  and  mingle  with  our  children  at 
our  schools,  and  attend  the  teachers  of  our  week-day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  forget  the  Disruption  and  all  its  events,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  Establishment,  they  will  become  ashamed  to  be 
stigmatized  as  Dissenters,  and  will  be  glad  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  old  and  venerated  Church  of  their  fathers."  (Laughter.^  Such 
is  their  language,  and  such  their  hope.  They  have  notoriously  given 
up  the  present  generation,  but  they  look  to  the  influence  of  those 
motives  upon  our  children, — and  are  not  these  motives  which  do  in- 
fluence children  ?  Do  we  not  see  enough  of  it  around  us  7  Do  not 
we  see  it  among  the  English  Dissenters  ?  For  often  when  a  young 
Dissenter  grows  up  and  gets  introduced  to  Churchmen,  and  gets 
accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  their  worship,  he  becomes 
ashamed  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  Dissenter,  he  grows  enamoured  of  the 
fashionable  religion,  and  thus  he  is  led  back  to  the  Establishment. 
And  no  wonder,  Sir,  that  it  is  so,  for  the  Dissenters  of  England 
have  left  their  children  uneducated.  It  was  the  fatal  fault  of  the  Dis- 
senters of  England  that  they  did  not  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  youth — ^mat  thev  did  not  set  up  schools,  and  grammar  schools, 
and  colleges  in  abundance,  and  that  they  did  not  stamp  with  suffi- 
cient respectability  and  eminence  those  they  had.  If,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  act  of  the  infamous  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
these  noble  Nonconformists  had  set '  themselves  to  consult  for  the 
coming  generations — if  they  had  given  to  every  parish  a  school,  and 
to  every  considerable  town  a  college, — if  they  had  offered  to  Eng- 
land an  education  of  the  highest  order,  based  on  sound  and  spiritual 
principles — ^if  they  had  established  seminaries  which  should  vie  even 
with  Cambridge  and  Oxford  themselves — and  why  not.  Sir  ? — ^what 
was  to  hinder  these  noble  Nonconformists  from  establishing  semi- 
naries, in  whose  presence  the  glory  of  even  these  famous  institutions 
should  have  paled  7  But  they  omitted  to  do  this.  They  suffered 
the  opportunity  to  slip,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Their  cause 
has  suffered  grievously  from  this  circumstance,  and  many  of  their 
children  have  been  seduced  into  conformity  with  the  Establishment. 
Now,  Sir,  with  God's  help,  we  are  prepared  to  avert  such  a  calamity 
from  this  Church  and  this  country.  We  are  prepared  to  establish  a 
system  of  education  so  elevated  in  point  of  intellect,  and  so  tho- 
roughly efficient,  that  it  shall  be  deemed  a  pride  and  an  honour  for 
a  young  man  to  have  received  a  Free  Church  education — (applause) 
— a  system  of  education  which  shall  enable  a  young  man  to  take  his 
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stand  alongside  the  Senior  Wranglers  of  the  English  Universities, 
and  the  optimates  of  the  Colleges  of  Scotland. 

These,  Sir,  being  the  principles  upon  which  this  scheme  rests,  I 
proceed  next  to  explain  its  practical  workings.  And  here  there  are 
two  things  to  be  attended  to.  The  first  may  be  indicated  by  a  term 
which  has  become  familiar  to  ns  from  its  use  by  our  venerable  father 
Br.  Chalmers — ^I  mean  the  optimism  of  the  scheme ;  the  second  its 
practice.  The  first  is  what  we  are  ultimately  to  aim  at,  the  second 
what  we  are  to  seek  immediately  to  obtain.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to 
have  a  high  ideal,  to  set  before  him  a  good  model.  It  is  poor  and 
mean  for  a  man  to  set  out  with  a  low  aim.  In  the  Christian  course 
it  is  ruinous  to  aim  at  low  things — ^we  must  have  a  high  model  of 
conduct  to  imitate.  It  is  a  poor  and  a  miserable  thing  for  a  Church 
to  have  a  low  ideal;  therefore,  we  pitch  high — our  ambition  is 
great. 

Let  me  speak,  Jirstj  of  the  extent  of  the  education  which  we  wish 
to  provide.  As  to  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  very  great  things,  lest 
in  the  end  we  be  found  guilty  of  boasting.  We  aim,  then,  at  pro- 
viding for  the  children  of  our  own  communion  an  education  such  as 
we  can  thoroughly  commend.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  children  of 
our  own  communion,  I  mean  not  only  the  children  who  are  actually 
in  our  own  congregations — they  are  perhaps  safe  enough  at  any  rate, 
but  the  children  also  of  all  the  people  whom  we  seek  to  superintend 
and  influence,  and  whom  we  seek  to  draw  to  our  churches  and  Sab- 
bath-schools. And  here,  if  any  man  ask  me  why  we  limit  our  seheme 
to  these,  I  beg  in  the  mean  time  to  decline  answering  that  question. 
Our  undertaking  is  wide  enough  for  the  present.  Let  us  first  accomplish 
this  great  object  before  attempting  more.  We  are  not  nearly  within 
sight  of  it  yet.  We  have,  as  I  have  told  you,  410  teachers,  or  there- 
abouts, but  you  know  the  congregations  in  the  Free  Church  are 
somewhere  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  and  there  are  about  a 
hundred  preaching  stations  nearly  ripe  to  be  recognised  as  minis- 
terial charges.  This  is,  therefore,  not  more  than  half  the  ratio  of 
one  school  to  every  Free  Church  congregation,  and  surely  that  is 
the  very  least  and  lowest  which  we  could  contemplate.  But  this 
would  not  be  enough  even  for  the  children  of  the  Free  Church.  In 
many  parishes  where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  ground  and  a  widely- 
scattered  population,  several  schools  must  be  provided.  Now,  to 
accomplish  this,  we  would  need  the  present  number  of  teachers  to  be 
tripled  or  quadrupled,  so  there  is  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for 
our  labours  in  the  mean  time,  and  after  we  succeed  here,  by  the  help 
of  God,  and  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  we  shall  con- 
sider what  is  next  to  be  done.  Meantime,  such  is  the  extent  of  our 
plan. 

As  to  the  kind  of  teaching  which  we  mean  to  provide,  let  me  ad- 
vert to  the  highest  qualification  of  a  teacher  of  youth — a  qualifica- 
tion which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  outpouring  X>{  the  Spirit  of 
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God — a  qualification,  however,  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  aim 
at,  and  to  pray  for — I  refer  to  pergonal  piety.  I  am  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  touching  upon  this  topic.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  personal  piety,  or  true  and  living  spiri- 
tuality, in  a  man's  soul.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general 
principle,  upon  which,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  permits,  men  are  to 
act.  1  believe,  then,  the  principle  of  our  scheme  to  be  substantially 
this : — That  the  teachers  of  youth  should  be  as  decidedly  spiritual 
men  as  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  themselves.  (Applause.)  To 
this  qualification  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid.  But  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  is  most  encouraging  to  us.  The  teachers 
we  now  have  are — I  do  not  say  all  spiritual  men,  for  many  of  them 
were  chosen  before  the  Disruption,  without  any  consideration  being 
given  to  this  qualification,  and  many  of  them  appointed  since  with- 
out sufficient  reference  to  their  possession  of  spirituality.  But  I 
say  that  the  existing  teachers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
been  weeded  and  made  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  conscience,  and 
we  have  now  in  our  employment  the  men  and  the  women,  the  male 
and  the  female  teachers,  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  test,  and  who 
have  been  enabled  to  stand  that  test.  I  do  not  say  that  this  secures 
their  spirituality.  I  do  not  say  that  it  proves  the  spirituality  of  a 
minister  that  he  came,  out  at  the  Disruption.  But  I  say  it  is  a  fair 
argument  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  for 
ministers  men  who,  one  with  the  other,  have  undergone  an  ordeal 
and  passed  through  a  probation — an  ordeal  and  a  probation,  infinitely 
a  better  test  of  principle  than  any  examination  which  the  wit  or 
wisdom  of  man  can  devise.  (Applause.)  It  forms  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  the  Free  Church  did  start  with  a  number  of  spiritual  pas- 
tors above  the  ordinary  average,  because  she  started  with  a  body  of 
men  who  had  been  weeded  by  a  process  of  separation,  and  made  to 
pass  through  the  testing  ordeal  of  a  case  of  conscience.  I  am  far, 
Sir,  from  saying  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  boasting.  God  forbid 
that  I  should.  I  speak  them  in  a  spirit  of  deep  humiliation.  They 
do  not  give  us  any  ground  for  boasting.  No;  but  they  lay  the 
ministry  and  the  people  of  the  Free  Church  under  a  responsibility 
enhanced  a  hundred,  aye,  a  thousand  fold.  If  it  be  true  that  God 
gave  us  a  body  of  ministers  sifted  and  tried,  and  therefore,  presuma- 
bly, upon  the  whole,  more  spiritual  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  churches 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  then  will  not  that  render  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  this  Church  a  hundred-fold  more  severe,  if,  by  our 
negligence  or  unfaithfulness,  or  by  our  restraining  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  we  should  ever  suffer  a  race  of  men  to  come 
into  possession  of  our  pulpits  who  are  cold,  and  lifeless,  and  dead  ? 
The  same  remark  applies  to  our  teachers.  At  the  start  of  our 
schools  we  have  this  security,  that  our  teachers  are  a  body  of  men 
who  have  stood  a  test  of  principle.  And  we  desire  to  stand  pledged 
before  Gt)d  to  aim  at  obtaining  spiritual  men  as  our  teachers. 

0,  Sir,  a  great  delusion^has  gone  abroad  upon  this  subject,  and  it 
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has  been  thought  that  we  could  so  fence  the  teaching  in  our  schools 
— that  we  could  so  lay  down  rules — could  so  enforce  the  reading  of 
the  Word  and  prayer — that  it  did  not  matter  what  the  teacher  was. 
A  delusion  has  gone  abroad  that  our  children  were  safe  in  these 
schools  because  there  was  a  rule  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in 
them — that  they  should  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  that 
the  Catechism  should  be  taught.  Do  I  undervalue  these  securities, 
Sir  ?  God  forbid.  I  prize  them  as  fences,  but  as  nothing  more.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  that  your  children  are  fenced  in  with  prayer  and 
reading  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  if  the  pasture  into  which  they 
are  fenced  is  without  the  blessing  of  God,  and  if  the  shepherd  who 
feeds  them  is  a  shepherd  who  will  kill  their  souls  ?  Sir,  1  trust  w^ 
will  start  with  the  conviction  that  the  excellence  of  a  school  lies  in 
the  school-master.  Rules  are  nothing — ^the  man  is  everything. 
Tell  me  what  the  man  is. — la  he  a  man  of  God,  a  man  of  prayer, 
a  man  who  makes  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  the  subject  of  daily 
supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  Tell  me,  is  your  school- 
master such  a  man,  and  I  do  not  care  what  the  rules  may  be ;  I 
place  my  child  without  hesitation  under  such  a  itaan.  I  wish  it,  then, 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  from  first  to  last — in  training  up 
our  teachers,  in  putting  them  to  the  Normal  School,  in  licensing 
them,  and  in  getting  them  appointed  to  schools,  so  far  as  our  judg- 
ment goes,  personal  piety  will  be  an  indispensable  requisite.  And  I 
may  remind  you  that  it  is  not  human  wisdom  which  avails  us  here, 
but,  in  so  far  as  the  instrumentality  of  man  goes,  human  prayer. 
We  depend  upon  the  prayers  of  God's  people.  We  know  that  many 
make  it  a  business  to  pray  for  spiritual  pastors ;  we  urge  them  to 
pray  also  for  spiritual  teachers.  Many  recognise  a  duty  in  the  for- 
mer, but  neglect  it  in  the  latter.  Many  pray  for  us,  and  for  a  bless- 
ing on  our  instructions,  but  few  pray  for  the  teachers  of  their  own 
children,  that  God  would  send  among  the  lambs  of  the  flock  a  shep- 
herd after  his  own  heart. 

Our  second  object  is  to  make  the  profe%%ion  of  teacher  thoroughly 
respectabhy  thoroughly  honourable.  Our  first  business  is  to  see  that 
the  teacher  is  personally  a  spiritual  man ;  our  next  to  make  his  pro- 
fession respectable  and  honourable.  And  I  remark  that  the  two 
objects  are  more  closely  connected  than  a  superficial  observer  would 
think.  So  long  as  the  teaching  of  youth  is  made  a  by-job — a  busi- 
ness which  any  man  not  fit  for  anything  else  can  take  up — ^you 
have  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  work,  or  to 
expect  that  men  of  high  respectability  and  liberal  attainments  will 
engage  in  the  work.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
teacher's  profession.  I  rejoice  at  the  sentiment  recently  propounded 
in  high  places  upon  this  subject — I  rejoice  at  the  voice  given  forth 
by  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the  degraded  position  which  teachers 
generally  occupy,  and  the  high  position  to  which  they  ought  to  be 
elevated.  But  I  advocate  it  not  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  stated. 
I  advocate  it  because  it  is  an  important  step  towards  the  securing  of 
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a  thorough  system  of  education.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  discharge 
of  your  duty,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  raises  the  teacher  more 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  and  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom 
he  ought  to  associate  as  an  educated  Christian  man.  You  have  no 
right  to  expect  God's  blessing  upon  the  teaching  of  your  childreni 
unless  you  do  your  duty  in  supporting  liberally,  as  he  ought  to 
be  supported,  the  man  who  undertakes  the  arduous  and  responsible 
task.  On  the  other  hand,  by  raising  the  teacher  far  above  the  sordid 
cares  of  poverty,  you  elevate  his  thoughts,  enhance  his  respecta- 
bility, and  enable  him  to  associate  with  those  who  can  support  and 
encourage  him  in  the  things  which  belong  to  his  peace.  It  is  our 
intention,  then,  to  aim  at  providing  liberal  salaries  for  our  teachers. 
For  the  present  year  our  scale  is  J&.20,  <£.80,  and  £.45,  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  certain  rules.  This  is  a  considerable  advance 
upon  past  years,  but  it  is  still  far  short  of  what  we  desire.  I  trust 
none  will  go  away  with  the  notion  that  this  is  a  scheme  for  the 
mere  aggrandisement  of  teachers,  and  that  to  increase  their  comforts 
is  to  make  them  more  indolent.  A  notion  is  abroad  that  it  is  better 
the  teachers  should  be  left  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  fees — 
that  if  you  give  them  a  salary  you  diminish  their  motive  to  exertion. 
There  is  something  in  this  notion,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  give  teachers  such  an  amount  of  salarv  as 
would  pamper  sloth  and  indolence.  But  it  is  proper  to  give  them 
such  an  amount  as  will  lift  them  out  of  despair  and  give  them  hope 
and  energy.  Tell  a  man  that  he  has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  a 
wretched  pittance  wrung  from  the  parents  of  a  few  poor  children, 
and  you  sink  him  in  despair.  But  give  him  something  additional 
to  depend  upon,  and  you  animate  hope  and  stimulate  all  his 
^energies. 

As  in  the  first  place,  we  propose  to  seek  spiritual  ;nen  for  our 
teachers,  and,  as  in  the  second  place,  we  propose  to  make  the  pro- 
fession honourable ;  so  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  aim  at  making 
the  preparation  for  that  profession  thorough  and  efficient.  To  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers  without  increasing  their  quali- 
fications, would  be  liable  to  grave  objections.  But,  at  the  same  time 
ihat  we  propose  to  make  the  profession  more  honourable,  we  propose 
to  make  the  preparation  for  the  profession  thoroughly  efficient.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  intend  not  only  to  keep  up  Normal 
Schools,  but  also  to  establish  grammar  and  model  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country^  at  which  Toung  men  will  be  brought  forward  in 
their  profession,  and  we  hope  m  this  way  soon  to  obtain  a  body  of 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  pass  a  most  searching  examination  and  be 
licensed  as  men  are  licensed  for  preachers,  out  of  whom  the  congre- 
jgations  of  the  Church  may  choose  their  teacher.  I  feel  that  this  part 
of  the  scheme  must  be  commended  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  people.  We  luro  at  a  disadvantage  here.  The  people  are 
a^ed  to  oontribute  increased  salaries  to  the  teachers,  and  they  see 
tasi^beri  of  a  eomparatively  low  grade — ^they  see  a  man  who  has 
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become  a  teacher  at  random,  who  has  gone  through  no  preliminary 
education  and  passed  no  trial,  who  has  become  as  it  were  a  teacher 
at  his  own  hana — and  they  say  that  for  such  a  man  the  support  given 
at  present  is  good  enough.  But  we  hope  to  see  soon  the  commence- 
ment of.  a  better  order  of  things.  We  hope  to  turn  out  a  body  of 
men  highly  qualified  for  their  work,  highly  educated  and  trained  in 
the  art  of  teaching ;  and  when  we  present  the  country  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  class,  we  hope  to  receive  a  cordial  support.  But  we 
cannot  wait  for  that.  We  must  have  support  on  faith.  You  must 
allow  us  to  try  for  a  year  or  two,  and  see  how  far  we  will  be  able  to 
realize  our  plan,  and  turn  out  a  superior  order  of  teachers.  Give  us 
your  confidence,  and  I  venture  to  say  we  will  not  betray  it.  And  i£ 
is  our  object  to  secure  not  only  a  thorough  training  for  our  teachers 
before  they  enter  upon  their  duties,  but  also  to  secure  a  stimulus 
after  they  have  entered.  We  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
a  body  which  has  done  great  good  in  Scotland — I  mean  the  Trustees 
of  the  Dick  Bequest.  That  bequest  is  a  legacy  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  certain  shires  ;  and  it  is  managed,  and  admi- 
rably managed,  too,  by  a  committee. 

[The  Rev.  Dr.  here  explained  the  rale  by  which  salaries  are  to  be  granted  to  teachers. 
Before  being  licensed,  all  teachers  are  to  be  examined,  and  according  to  a  man's  qualifi- 
cations he  is  to  be  entitled  to  the  first,  second,  or  third  rate  of  salary.  Still  farther,  pe- 
riodical examinations  are  afterwards  to  be  held,  at  which  a  teacher  who  was  originally 
E laced  in  the  first  or  second  class  will  be  advanced  according  to  the  attainments  which  he 
as  made  dnrine  the  interval.  "  So  that  no  man  will  be  unfairhr  dealt  with,  but  the 
highest  salary  which  the  profession  allows  will  be  open  to  all.*'  After  remarking  that  he 
had  now  about  exhausted  all  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  say,  and  briefly  recapitu- 
lating the  points  upon  which  he  had  touched,  Dr.  C.  proceeded.] 

I  have  a  sanguine  hope.  Sir,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  will  not 
consider  the  scheme  which  I  have  now  explained  unworthy  of  their 
confidence.  Without  boasting,  I  take  leave  to  think  that  it  would 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Reforming  fathers  of  our 
Church,  and  that  it  is  not  unworthy  the  approbation  of  their  chil- 
dren. And  I  now  call  upon  parents,  upon  presbyteries,  upon  minis- 
ters, to  look  out  promising  and  suitable  youth  to  fill  the  office  of 
teacher  in  the  Free  Church.  I  call  upon  parents,  'presbyteries,  and 
ministers,  to  look  out  men  of  personal  piety.  Let  them  be  sure  that 
the  young  man  whom  they  wish  to  train  for  the  office  is — so  far  as 
human  judgment  can  go — under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
I  call  upon  them  to  look  out  young  men  of  talent  for  this  work.  Let 
them  tell  young  men  of  high  inteUectual  attainments  that  the  office 
of  teacher  is  no  longer  beneath  them  in  point  of  respectability.  Let 
them  tell  these  generous  youths,  that  it  is  the  thorough  determination 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  to  make  the  teachers  fellow- 
workmen  and  associates  with  themselves ;  that  if  it  is  their  ambition 
to  serve  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  they  need  not  aspire  to  the 
occupation  of  a  pulpit,  but  may  be  honourably  employed  in  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  no  longer  be  separated  by  the  line  which  has 
separated  them  before  from  the  minister,  and  rendered  the  ministerial 
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office  the  object  of  their  envy ;  and  that  they  will  find  the  ministers 
of  the  Free  Church  determined  to  receive  the  teachers  as  men,  re- 
spectable and  honourable  as  themselves,  and  to  hold  them,  out  and 
out,  as  fellow-workers  in  the  Lord's  cause.  On  our  female  friends 
we  also  call,  for  they  can  lend  us  valuable  help.  We  do  not  consider 
our  institutions  complete  unless  they  have  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
scholastic  department;  that  is,  a  department  for  teaching  to  work  as 
well  as  to  read  and  write.  We  would  desire  to  have  female  teachers 
in  all  our  schools,  and  we  consider  them  entitled  to  a  liberal  support. 
We  Imve  many  already  enrolled  in  our  cause,  and  we  long  for  more, 
we  ask  for  more.  And  I  shall  only  say  that  if  the  first  duty  which 
the  Free  Church  was  called  to  discharge,  was  the  duty  of  providing 
the  ministry  of  gospel  ordinances  for  her  people,  the  second  is  that 
which  she  is  now  setting  about,  viz.,  the  godly  upbringing  and  care- 
ful training  of  the  young  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 


AKTICLE  Vin. 

ON  EVANGELIZING  A  COURSE  OF  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 

BT  THl  EKV.  DR.  ASHBEL  OEEBK.* 

Deeply  sensible,  as  the  writer  is,  that  no  attainment  in  science  can 
ever  compensate  for  the  loss,  or  the  lasting  injury  of  moral  principle 
and  purity,  still  he  is  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  those,  who 
would  proscribe  the  reading  of  the  ancient  classic  authors,  in  a 
course  of  liberal  education.  Without  the  careful  reading  of  these 
authors,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  classical  literature  wUl  ever  be 
fully  acquired ;  and  it  is  this  literature  which  furnishes,  at  once, 
the  best  basis  for  the  superstructure  of  all  liberal  knowledge,  and 
the  key  by  which  many  of  the  apartments  must  be  unlocked,  in 
which  some  of  its  richest  treasures  are  lodged.  Reasons  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind  are  necessary,  to  justify  the  rejection  or  disuse  of 
the  means,  by  which  such  advantages  are  to  be  acquired.  Reasons  of 
this  character  the  writer  has  never  yet  heard  alleged.  The  objec- 
tion which  is  commonly  taken  from  the  heathen  mythology,  has  with 
him  little  weight.  He  rather  believes  that  a  full  acquaintance  with 
that  mythology,  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with 
any  sentiments  in  its  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  impres- 
sively the  sottishness  of  idolatry,  and  the  infinite  importance  and 
value  of  divine  revelation.     Some  passages  of  gross  impurity  are 

*  These  brief  hints  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Oreen's  Discourses,  published 
in  1822.  No  man  contributed  more  to  eyangelize  a  course  of  liberal  education  than 
Dr.  Qreen,  when  he  was  President  of  Princeton  College.  In  his  latter  days,  he 
approved  of  the  aims  of  the  Church,  in  providing  for  the  more  thorough  inculcation 
of  religious  truth  in  her  institutions  of  learning. — En. 
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yery  properly  omitted  in  the  best  editions  of  the  ancient  classics 
T^hich  are  intended  for  jouth ;  and  other  omissions  maj  be  made,  at 
the  discretion  of  a  judicious  teacher. 

The  mischief  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  from  a  familiarity  with 
these  writings  is  believed  to  be  the  very  same  which  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  often  is  produced,  by  reading  many  publications  of 
literary  merit,  in  our  own  language. — The  reader  is  in  danger  of  im- 
bibing the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  authors  that  he  frequently 
peruses  and  greatly  admires.  From  this  cause,  probably,  it  has  not 
seldom  happened,  that  an  immoderate  thirst  of  fame  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  that  the  heroic  military  character,  with  all  its  vices  and 
vileness,  has  been  approved  and  emulated ;  that  the  principles  of 
pride,  of  resentment  and  revenge,  or  worldly  honour  and  unbounded 
ambition,  have  been  implanted  and  strongly  radicated ;  that  licen- 
tious pleasures  and  indulgences  have  no  longer  been  esteemed  crimi- 
nal, but  have  come  to  be  regarded  and  sought,  as  the  proper  appen- 
dages of  a  fashionable  character  and  an  aspiring  mind ;  in  a  word 
that  a  system  of  views  and  opinions  has  been  acquired  and  cherished, 
directly  and  malignantly  hostile  to  the  entire  spirit,  principles,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Here,  it  is  believed,  is  the  real  danger ; 
and  a  danger  it  certainly  is,  of  a  very  serious  and  alarming  character. 
The  inquiry  is,  how  shall  it  be  avoided  or  counteracted  ?  Can  it  be 
avoided  by  always  keeping  youth,  whose  business  it  is  to  read  and 
extend  their  knowledge,  from  perusing  those  writings  from  which  the 
danger  arises  ?  Nay,  if  it  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  from  educated  men 
that  we  are  to  expect  the  correction  of  error  and  vice,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  they  be  qualified  to  administer  this  correction,  without 
some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  nature  of  the  errors 
and  vices  which  prevail  f  Ought  not  even  a  candidate  for  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  heathen  writers  generally  ?  It 
will  not  be  fair  to  say,  that  the  answer  which  the  writer  plainly  in- 
tends should  be  given  to  these  questions,  will  go  to  justify  the  perusal 
of  all  the  books  of  uncleanness,  or  of  blasphemy,  to  which  a  scholar 
may  cain  access.  Such  compositions,  at  least  among  us,  must  be 
%earched  aftety  or  they  will  not  be  found.  The  authors  and  publish- 
ers of  such  works  ought  to  receive  the  heaviest  punishment  due  to 
the  corrupters  of  society ;  and  the  youth  who  seeks  for  them,  mani- 
fests a  disposition  to  vice  and  a  strength  of  depravity,  which  call  for 
the  most  rigorous  restraint  and  discipline.  The  reading  from  which 
the  writer  believes  that  studious  youth  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
precluded,  is  that  which  has  literary  taste  and  reputation  on  its  side, 
and  without  which  the  weapons  of  virtue  themselves  cannot  be 
wielded  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  that  which  the  scholar  who 
should  attempt  to  avoid,  must  not  merely  shun  the  ancient  classics, 
he  "must  needs  go  out  of  the  world** — 


<«  Est  modus  in  rebus ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Qttos  ultra,  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." 
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If,  then,  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  if  a  youth  should  never  see  a  book  of  the  kind  con- 
templated, since  the  thing  is  impossible — the  only  remaining  inquiry 
is,  whether  he  would  not  better  meet  his  danger  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  a  discreet  and  pious  leader,  than  be  left  to  encoun- 
ter it  afterwards,  by  himself.  The  writer  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  his  education,  to  show  him  his  danger  distinctly,  and  to 
teach  him  how  to  escape  it ;  and  he  believes  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  mingle  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

If,  indeed^  scholarship  alone  were  in  question,  why  should  not  the 
oldest,  and  in  every  view  the  best  book  in  the  world,  be  studied,  in 
a  course  of  liberal  education  ?  Why  should  not  the  antiquities — the 
manners  and  customs,  the  history  and  poetry,  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be  considered  as  an.  im- 
portant attainment  for  every  scholar?  Why  should  he  not  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  source  from  which  many  of  the  laws  and  usages, 
as  well  as  the  whole  religion  of  his  country,  have  been  derived? 
Will  he  always  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  his  domestic  education,  or  by  a  perusal  of  them  as  a  matter 
of  his  own  choice?  Alas!  it  is  a  fact  equally  notorious  and  shameful,  - 
that  men  of  liberal  education  are  sometimes  more  ignorant  of  the 
Bible,  than  of  almost  any  other  book  of  reputation. 

As  a  corrective  of  the  erroneous  principles,  not  only  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  but  of  many  in  our  own,  and  perhaps  in  every 
modem  language,  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  important  be- 
yond estimation.  They  afford  a  pure  and  perfect  standard — the  only 
one  which  exists — of  moral  principle  ana  action.  If  the  youthful 
mind  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  which  they  teach,  and 
be  rationally  convinced — as  it  may,  even  without  practical  piety,  be 
convinced,  of  the  unspeakable  superiority  of  the  revealed  system  to 
everything  which  is  hostile  to  it  in  the  productions  of  uninspired 
men,  the  best  possible  security  will  be  provided  against  the  danger 
in  contemplation.  Nay,  we  may  safely  go  farther  and  affirm,  that 
the  very  reading  which  otherwise  might  have  been  pernicious,  will 
now,  probably,  become  in  a  high  degree  useful.  It  may  not  only  be 
the  source  of  much  valuable  information  and  improvement,  which 
every  scholar  ought  to  possess,  but  may  serve  strikingly  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  by  showing  into  what 
monstrous  absurdities  and  errors  the  human  mind  has  always  been 
betrayed,  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  morals,  when  left  to  its  own 
unaided  efforts ;  and  how  men  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  are  sure 
to  mistake,  and  to  mislead  others,  whenever  they  are  ignorant,  or 
forgetful,  or  regardless  of  this  unerring  guide. 

Ijf  during  the  whole  period  of  a  classical  education,  those  parts  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  which  are  not  occupied  in  public  worship, 
and  in  other  exercises  proper  to  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  should  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  much  knowledge  of 
them  would  be  obtained  as  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
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poses  to  which  the  writer  has  here  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  should  be  applied ;  provided  only  that  the  application  be  imme- 
diately, and  assiduously,  and  discreetly  made,  by  the  teachers  of 
youth.  Let  the  teacher  remark  to  his  pupils,  in  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  manner  he  can  devise,  on  all  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments  which  occur  in  classical  reading.  Let  him 
show  their  unreasonableness  and  their  evil  tendency ;  let  him  point 
out  their  contrariety  and  their  inferiority  to  the  holy  doctrines  and 
precepts,  and  to  the  faultless  morality  of  divine  revelation.  When 
the  Scriptures  are  recited,  let  obscurities  and  difficulties  be  explained, 
and  the  lessons  of  practical  instruction,  derivable  from  the  particular 
portion  before  the  student,  be  clearly  educed  and  affectionately  incul- 
cated. Let  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  be  often 
stated,  and  its  pure,  and  meek,  and  gentle,  and  forgiving,  and  pa- 
tient, and  benevolent  spirit,  be  set  in  contrast  with  the  direct  oppo- 
sites  of  such  a  spirit,  as  exemplified  and  recommended  in  other  com- 
positions. Let  the  perfect  character  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
be  often  exhibited  and  dwelt  on ;  and  let  the  example  of  the  holy 
apostles  and  other  eminent  saints,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings, 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  and  imitation  of  the  young.  Let 
this  be  done  with  fidelity  and  perseverance,  and  it  is  believed  that 
not  only  will  the  reading  of  the  ancient  classics  be  without  iniury, 
but  that  the  most  effectual  means  will  be  used  to  neutralize  all  toe 
deleterious  matter  which  liberally-educated  youth  will  meet  with  in 
the  various  books  which  they  may  and  ought  to  peruse.  A  seed  of 
divine  truth  will,  moreover,  be  implanted  in  their  minds,  which,  in 
some  season  of  seriousness,  and  under  the  life-giving  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  all  grace,  may  spring  up,  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting.  That  the  plan  here  recommended  will  require  patient 
and  laborious  efforts  to  carry  it  into  effect,  is  admitted ;  but  the 
object  sought  is  surely  worth  all  the  pains  and  endeavours  which  are 
necessary  to  obtain  it. 

In  what  the  writer  has  here  said  on  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  has  not  been  proposing  a  mere  speculation,  or  an  untried 
and  uncertain  theory.  He  has  stated  what  he  has,  for  himself,  made 
a  matter  of  experiment;  the  good  effects  of  which  he  has  seen,  and 
in  which  he  hopes  to  rejoice  in  the  most  solemn  crisis  of  his  exis- 
tence. He  here  bears  his  testimony  to  the  practical  efficacy  and 
manifest  utility  of  this  plan,  of  mingling  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  with  all  the  other  studies  of  a  literary  institution.  And 
with  the  utmost  deference,  he  earnestly  recommends  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  it,  to  all  who  have  the  sacred  charge  of  directing  the 
reading  and  forming  the  minds  of  youth.  Among  the  means  which 
are  used  to  evangelize  the  world,  it  is  his  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  would  be,  to  bvangelizb  thb  course  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  hopes  the  day  is  approaching  when  this  will  be  gene- 
rally seen ;  when  the  salt  of  revealed  truth  shall  so  heal  the  foun- 
tains of  science,  that  all  the  streams  which  issue  from  them  ^'  shall 
make  glad  the  city  of  God." 
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ABTICLE  IX. 

ADDRESS  TO  CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS  ON  AN  INCREASE 
IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  GOSPEL  MINISTERS. 

9T  TBI  BIT.  JAMSS  W.  ALXXAHDXB,  D.D.* 

From  every  side  the  complaint  is  heard,  that  the  existing  ministry 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times.  The  harvest  truly 
is  great,  hut  the  labourers  are  few.  The  country  is  large,  and  per- 
petually increasing ;  the  population  of  the  old  states  is  augmented 
in  a  fearful  ratio ;  and  new  states  and  territories  are  opening  their 
resources,  in  all  the  mighty  West,  and  even  beyond  the  Kockv 
Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  simple  but  alarming  truth 
is,  that  the  ministers  now  in  the  field  are  altogether  unequal  to  the 

E resent  necessity;  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  such  as  gives  little 
ope  of  future  supply.  Without  attempting  any  colours  of  rhetoric, 
our  statement  is  laid  before  you,  that  we  must  have  more  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  ^or  our  cause  must  go  backward. 

This  undeniable  posture  of  our  affairs  would  be  less  formidable,  if 
large  numbers  of  our  young  men  were  seen  to  be  seeking  the  minis- 
try. Such  however  is  not  the  case.  Without  undertaking  to  ac- 
count for  it,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  the  Church  cannot 
procure  as  niany  suitable  candidates  as  she  stands  ready  to  support 
and  educate.  There  are  colleges  in  which,  among  hundreds,  not  one 
is  known  to  be  looking  to  the  sacred  office  in  our  communion. 
Young  men  of  promise  are  aspiring  to  other  professions  in  great 
numbers,  including  many  who  make  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Sons  of  the  church,  descended  from  godly  parents, 
baptized  in  their  infancy,  and  dedicated  to  God,  are  preferring 
worldly  callings,  instead  of  coming  up  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty."  From  among  the  world,  a  smaller  proportion 
than  in  some  former  years  is  brought  into  the  ranks  of  holy  warfare. 
This  unvarnished  statement  of  uncontrovertible  facts  gives  unfa- 
vourable augury  for  the  times  that  are  coming. 

While  this  aspect  of  our  affairs  ought  to  arouse  every  pious  heart 
to  labour  and  pray  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  wide- 
spread revival  of  religion  in  general,  it  ought  also  to  lead  us  to 
renewed  exertions  in  particular.  No  means  should  be  left  untried 
to  increase  the  number  of  our  ministers.  No  class  of  persons  is 
exempt  from  this  obligation,  which  weighs  with  special  force  on 
ministers,  elders,  and  parents.  But  to  what  class  can  we  turn  with 
more  lively  hope  than  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  ?  In  their  hands,  and  that  by  thousands,  are  the  very  per- 
sons from  whom  the  levy  must  be  made  for  the  recruiting  of  our 
wasted  forces.     To  teachers,  then,  of  every  class,  who  love  the  Lord 

*  This  article  was  written  bj  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  is  stereotyped  and  published  in  a  Tract  form  for  general  distri- 
bution.    It  may  be  had  gratuitously  on  application. 
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JesuSy  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  attached  to  our  own 
doctrines  and  order,  we  address  this  familiar  but  earnest  plea. 

Ton  are  engaged,  beloved  brethren,  in  an  arduous  and  responsible 
work,  which  tries  your  gifts  and  your  patience,  and  which  too  often 
meets  but  poor  requital  in  any  worldly  sense.  Our  main  end  would 
be  gained,  if  we  could  engage  your  assent  to  the  principle,  that  in 
all  these  toils  and  self-denials  you  should  regard  yourselves  as  la- 
bouring primarily  and  directly  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
would  almost  insure  the  increased  ministry  which  we  need.  If 
everr  instructor  were  urging  forward  his  daily  efforts  with  this  in- 
tention, our  point  would  already  be  gained.  It  is  the  absence  in 
many  of  this  high  Christian  motive  which  results  in  the  present 
sterility  of  our  schools,  hundreds  of  which  may  be  visited  before  you 
encounter  one  youth  who  is  sighing  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.  This 
ought  not  to  be  the  case  in  a  Protestant  land,  where  the  great  Re- 
formation principle  should  be  universally  prevalent,  that  schools  are 
the  nurseries  of  the  Church.  And  it  will  not  be  the  case,  in  a  day 
when  teachers  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  accountability  and  their 
privilege,  and  employ  the  means  which  are  abundantly  placed  in 
their  hands.  For  as  there  is  obviously  no  class  of  persons  who  have 
the  youth  of  this  generation  so  fully  under  their  moulding  influence, 
so  there  is  none  so  happily  situated  for  educing  talent  and  instilling 
principle,  and  holding  up  motive,  and  fostering  desire  with  regard  to 
the  ministerial  work.  Within  certain  limits,  the  character  of  teachers 
will  determine  the  character  of  children ;  in  other  words,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  next  generation.  If  Christian  preceptors  never  suggest 
the  importance  of  this  work,  and  never  foster  the  gifts  which  it  de- 
mands, it  is  no  marvel  if  thousands  of  youth  pass  through  schools 
and  colleges  with  purely  secular  aims  and  plans,  and  if  the  ministry 
be  to  a  certain  extent  deserted. 

Let  this  preliminary  topic  be  seriously  laid  to  heart  by  Christian 
teachers.  Open  your  minds,  respected  brethren,  to  the  expostulation 
of  love.  Submit  your  daily  routine  of  action,  and  your  ruling  prin- 
ciples as  instructors,  to  a  faithful  scrutiny.  Observe  how  far  you 
pursue  your  calling  with  an  eye  to  Christ's  cause  and  to  the  great 
award.  You  have  professedly  made  an  unreserved  surrender  of  your 
all  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  will  not  for  a  moment  claim  to 
exempt  your  chosen  employment  from  this  dedication.  The  honour- 
able business  of  your  lives  is  undertaken  in  subservience  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  you  own  the  obligation  of  making  all  your 
acts  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  work.  Tou  are  not  your 
own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price.  In  other  words,  you  are  to  regard 
yourselves  in  all  the  business  of  instruction  as  teaching  for  Christ. 
Let  this  find  its  place  among  your  governing  maxims,  and  our  argu- 
ment has  a  fulcrum  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  further  considera- 
tion, that  Christian  teachers  have  a  great  work  before  them,  in  giving 
increase  to  the  number  of  our  ministers.    You  have  seen  the  neces- 
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sit  J  for  such  increase ;  we  pray  you  to  consider  your  own  possible 
agency  in  supplying  it.  You  have  under  your  daily  charge,  by  tens, 
by  scores,  or  taking  years  together,  by  hundreds,  a  body  of  young 
persons.  Among  these  are  children  of  admirable  gifts,  to  whose 
bright  faces  you  are  wont  to  turn  for  refreshment  and  hope  amidst 
annoyances  and  disappointments.  What  we  would  seriously  press 
on  your  consideration,  is  the  duty  of  seeking  to  bring  some  of  these 
into  training  for  the  ministry.  K  this  single  truth  were  sunk  into 
every  teacher's  heart ;  if  this  single  duty  were  everywhere  performed, 
we  might  fairly  look  upon  the  battle  as  won.  If  even  every  school 
in  our  Presbyterian  territory  contained  one  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, it  would  give  a  promise  like  the  universal  blossoming  of  our 
orchards  in  the  spring.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  duty  has  failed 
to  reach  the  minds  of  teachers,  or  to  fix  their  attention  in  any  due 
proportion  to  its  importance.  Gould  the  wants  of  the  world,  and 
the  necessity  for  gospel  labour,  break  upon  your  minds  with  half 
their  real  light,  you  would  bless  God  for  putting  you  into  an  office 
where  you  may  so  immediately  and  powerfully  contribute  to  this 
supply.  No  men  in  the  world,  not  excepting  parents,  or  even  minis- 
ters, can  do  more  for  training  up  preachers  for  the  country  than 
those  who  in  every  part  of  the  land  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

It  scarcely  needs  enlarged  remark  to  show  that  the  first  duty  of 
an  instructor,  in  this  affair,  regards  such  scholars  as  give  some 
evidence  of  piety.  Not  every  sincerely  religious  boy  is  fit  for  the 
work.  It  is  no  part  of  a  teacher's  duty  to  aid  in  thrusting  drones 
or  dunces  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.  There  are  cases  in  which  even 
the  ardent  desires  of  worthy  but  ungifted  young  men  are  to  be 
repressed ;  though  it  is  a  point  where  great  discrimination  is  needed. 
But  if  you  have  under  your  charge  those  who  make  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  are  discreet  and  apt  at 
learning,  these,  these  are  the  precious  jewels  which  should  be  brought 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  youj  brethren,  are  the  very  persons  to  brmg 
them  in.  On  this  interesting  point  some  details  may  be  expected  in 
the  sequel ;  let  a  statement  of  the  general  duty  suffice  here. 

Your  regards,  however,  need  not  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
already  converted.  You  have  other  pupils  of  equal  or  greater  pro- 
mise, whom  God  may  yet  convert,  and  from  whom  he  may  call 
ministers  of  the  word.  We  cannot  go  too  far  in  training  the  univer- 
sal talent  of  our  youth.  We  know  not  whom  the  Lord  may  call.  It 
is  your  privilege  to  labour  incessantly  for  the  salvation  of  your  be- 
loved charge.  Providence  has  greatly  multiplied  instances  of  gene- 
ral awakening  in  Christian  schools.  In  your  own  experience,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  you  have  seen  some  such  fruit;  if  not,  it  is  time  to 
pray  for  it,  and  to  strive  after  it.  If  you  conduct  all  your  labours 
as  the  servants  of  Christ,  counting  it  your  highest  honour  to  be  in- 
strumental in  promoting  his  kingdom,  you  will  look  on  every  scholar 
as  one  who  may  yet  do  service  in  the  building  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 
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The  duty,  then,  which  with  affectionate  faithfulness  we  would  urge 
upon  all  instructors,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is 
that  of  reckoning  all  other  aims  subordinate  to  that  of  honouring 
Christ  by  training  youth  to  his  glort/y  in  the  service  of  his  church, 
and  especially  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

Having  thus  stated  in  general  terms  the  duty  of  Christian  teachers, 
we  shall  proceed  to  suggest  some  motives  which  may  impel  to  the 
performance  of  it. 


MOTIVES. 

I.  The  prospect  of  labouring  so  directly  for  the  increase  op 
THE  MINISTRY  should  be  inspiring  to  every  Christian  heart.  Let  us 
limit  our  view  for  a  little  to  the  question  of  number.  How  may  we 
hope  to  add  to  the  number  of  ministers  ?  In  no  way,  we  are  con- 
vinced, so  reasonably  as  by  engaging  pious  teachers  to  renew  their 
covenant  with  Christ,  by  dedicating  afresh  their  powers,  their  time, 
their  teaching,  and  their  scholars.  The  great  matter  is  to  reach  the 
minds  of  our  youth,  and  to  persuade  them,  on  scriptural  grounds,  to 
prepare  for  the  work  of  preaching.  In  this  way  a  blessed  and  peace- 
ful conscription  may  be  made  for  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Out  of  this 
multitude  some  will  be  enlisted,  if  the  means  be  used.  But  who  is 
to  go  to  these  scattered  groups  on  the  important  errand?  You, 
brethren,  who  have  them  at  your  very  doors !  There  is  no  method 
half  so  promising.  You  already  constitute  a  corps  of  missionaries 
in  behalf  of  church-education.  There  need  not  be  a  single  specific 
appointment  for  this  end.  Vastly  better  is  this  than  any  separate 
detachment  of  men  for  the  purpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  we 
should  try  to  effect  the  same  by  particular  agents.  It  would  remove 
these  from  other  labours ;  it  would  be  expensive ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  the  men ;  any  number  whom  we  could  secure  would  be  un- 
able to  reach  all  our  schools,  or  to  reach  them  oftener  than  once  in 
several  years ;  and  even  if  they  could  reach  them,  with  how  much 
less  impression  would  thev  come  to  them  than  the  well-known  and 
affectionate  instructor !  In  the  teachers  now  in  the  field  we  have  a 
body  of  men  this  moment  on  the  ground,  in  immediate  proximity 
with  the  youth  contemplated,  and  able  to  operate  upon  them  not 
once  a  year,  but  every  day.  This  is  a  point  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken, but  too  important  to  be  omitted ;  the  existing  teachers  of  our 
schools  constitute  an  agency  prepared  to  enter  on  this  work  without 
delay. 

Statistics  are  wanting,  to  show  how  many  of  the  instructors  within 
pur  congregations  are  communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Some  observation  in  different  States  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the 
number  is  far  greater  than  is  thought  by  most.  In  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  God  pious  young  men,  rather  than  others,  are  disposed  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Some  large  congregations  have 
within  their  bounds  five  or  six  schools,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
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which  cannot  claim  a  single  school.  It  will  be  a  yery  moderate 
basis  of  compntation  to  reckon  one  school  for  every  church,  and  to 
consider  one  in  three  of  the  teachers  as  professing  faith  in  Christ. 
We  believe  this  to  be  much  below  the  truth.  But  even  this  gives  us 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  pious  teachers.  Add  private  tutors  and 
the  principals  and  professors  of  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  we 
may  safely  claim  a  thousand  agents  in  the  field.  One  recruit  annu- 
ally from  each  of  these  would  give  us  a  thousand  candidates  every 
year.  The  proportion  may  seem  too  large ;  but  it  would  not  be  so, 
if  teachers  were  plying  this  work  with  zeal  and  prayer.  Then  we 
are  to  consider,  that  some  of  these  institutions,  instead  of  being 
handfuls,  rate  their  scholars  at  fiflv,  a  hundred,  and  even  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  tne  year.  Divine  grace  is  wont  to 
shed  forth  converting  influences  on  schools  and  colleges  perhaps 
more  liberally  than  on  any  communities,  bringing  in  great  numbers 
at  once  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  ^y  proper  instructions 
and  persuasions  the  teachers  of  the  land  may  do  more  than  all  other 
persons  to  place  promising  youth  in  the  path  which  leads  to  the 
ministry.  All  that  is  wantmg  is  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  and  pro- 
per feeling  with  regard  to  it.  And  your  personal  attention  to  this 
momentous  duty  in  the  course  of  your  daily  labours,  is  what  we  would 
earnestly  endeavour  to  secure. 

n.  Instructors  of  yoiUh  may  thus  aid  in  furnishing  a  ministry 
OF  THE  BIGHT  CHARACTBR.  That  is  to  Say,  they  may  contribute  not 
only  to  quantity  but  to  quality.  Our  ministers  will  be  better  minis- 
ters for  such  labours.  We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  form  the  mind 
of  the  future  preacher.  If  suitable  in  other  respects,  the  sooner  a 
young  man  begins  to  regard  the  work  of  proclaiming  Christ  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  true  that  many  of  our  most  estimable  pastors  and  mis- 
sionaries came  late  to  the  work,  and  a  still  larger  number  did  not 
recognise  their  vocation  until  their  studies  were  somewhat  advanced ; 
but  these  will  be  the  very  first  to  acknowledge  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  they  bad  made  this  dedication  of  their  powers 
at  an  earlier  date.  They  would  then  have  taken  every  step  and 
made  evenr  attainment,  with  a  direct  view  to  that  great  and  glorious 
work :  and  this,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  sav^  them 
from  many  losses,  and  conferred  a  hallowing  influence  on  their  studies 
and  employments.  Teachers  are  the  very  persons  to  do  most  in 
giving  this  determination  to  the  character.  They  gain  the  earliest 
glimpses  of  mind  and  heart ;  they  are  perpetually  with  their  juve- 
nile charge ;  they  possess  their  confidence,  and  can  lay  the  plastic 
hand  upon  Uieir  manners  and  habits.  Surely  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifierence,  that  those  who  are  to  minister  in  holy  things  should 
from  the  earliest  years  be  under  the  tuition  of  men  who  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God. 

It  is  not  meant  that  means  should  be  used  by  teachers  to  entrap 
boys  into  premature  decisions.  This  it  is  possible  to  do,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  individuals  and  the  church.     There  are  many  rea- 
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sons  for  thinking  that  hasty  pledges  should  be  avoided,  and  that  a 

Earpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  should  be  left  to  that  gradual  and 
ealthful  growth  which  belongs  to  so  momentous  a  determination. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  hold  out  before 
his  scholars  all  evangelical  inducements  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Some  of  these,  even  in  early  youth,  will  secretly  form  the  purpose 
to  serve  Christ.  Now  what  we  maintain  is,  that  all  such  will  greatly 
profit  by  being  under  the  care  of  instructors  who  rejoice  in  this  kind 
of  dedication ;  and  under  such  instructors  the  number  of  these  youth 
will  be  most  likely  to  increase.  If  in  the  daily  employments  of  your 
school-room  or  your  class,  your  eye  is  constantly  looking  abroad  to 
espy  some  who  may  be  useful  ministers,  and  if  you  place  the  glory 
of  Christ  above  all  the  other  rewards  of  your  profession,  then  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  not  be  an  influence  going  forth  to  all 
under  your  charge,  which  will  make  itself  known  to  those  among  them 
who  shall  actuaUy  preach  the  word;  and  this  is  a  motive  to  the  work 
we  recommend. 

III.  Faithful  teachers  will  aid  in  raising  up  men  to  serve  the 

church  IN  OTHBB  LABOURS  THAN  THOSE  OF  THE  MINISTRY.     All  gOod 

men  are  not  ministers,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be.  We 
need  good  elders,  deacons.  Sabbath-school  superintendents  and  in* 
structors ;  we  need  presidents,  professors,  and  principals ;  physicians, 
lawyers,  judges,  farmers,  and  merchants ;  in  short,  there  is  no  sort 
of  earthly  business  in  which  we  do  not  require  more  educated  and 
holy  men.  Christian  instructors  may  be  assured,  therefore,  even  if 
in  many  cases  they  fail  to  introduce  men  into  the  ministry,  that  their 
labours  are  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  It  may  well  animate  the  mind 
of  many  an  humble  believer,  amidst  the  cares  and  disquietudes  of  his 
school,  that  he  is  helping  to  rear  a  generation  who  shall  serve  the 
Lord,  and  that  those  who  pass  from  under  his  hands  will  be  every- 
where the  upholders  of  sound  order,  temperance,  truth,  and  piety. 

IV.  The  labours  of  instruction  conducted  on  these  principles 
will  tend  to  save  the  souls  of  many  pupils.  Here  is  a  motive 
which  might  well  make  every  pious  heart  throb  with  anticipation. 
Suppose  you  should  gain  no  one  for  the  ministry ;  suppose  even  that 
your  pupils  should  all  die  before  manhood ;  yet  if  you  are  the  means 
of  introducing  them  to  heaven — what  a  blessedness !  Now  the  very 
same  method  of  life  and  line  of  instruction  which  promises  the  ad- 
vantages already  mentioned,  promises  also  this.  Enter  on  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  pursue  it  with  a  single  eye  to  Christ's  glory,  toiling 
and  enduring  for  him,  and  regarding  every  youth  placed  under  your 
guardianship  as  a  jewel  which  may  adorn  his  crown,  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  great  that  you  will  see  constant  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  your  school.  Hundreds  are  now  living,  and  thousands  are  in 
heaven,  who  could,  under  CK)d,  ascribe  their  awakening  or  their  con- 
version to  the  faithful  instructions  which  they  received  in  school,  or 
from  their  preceptors.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  is  full 
of  such  pious  instructors,  from  the  days  of  Calvin's  schoolmaster, 
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Maturinus  Corderius,  whose  Colloquies  were  once  read  by  every 
Latin  scholar.  This  is  a  topic  of  incalculable  moment,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  main  ar^ment  which  now  engages  us.  It  comes 
home  to  the  conscience  and  aflFections  of  every  teacher.  There  can 
be  no  greater  object  held  before  you  in  your  profession,  than  the 
saving  of  souls ;  and  for  this  you  have  advantages  possessed  by  few 
others. 

V.  These  views  of  duty  add  dignity  to  the  teacher's  office. 
The  business  of  instruction  may  be  conducted  in  two  very  diflFerent 
ways.  On  one  hand,  it  may  be  a  low,  unhonoured,  almost  mechani- 
cal routine,  pursued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  one  of  the  noblest  functions  discharged  by 
a  human  being.  To  confer  on  it  this  glory,  which  some  may  deem 
extravagant,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  be  viewed  as  the  training 
of  immortal  souls,  and  as  subsidiary  to  the  publication  of  gospel 
truth.  It  is  the  gospel  which  digmfies  the  school.  This  was  the 
aspect  in  which  the  Reformers  beheld  the  subject.  Thus  it  was  in 
Scotland,  where  the  same  acts  which  made  provision  for  preaching, 
made  provision  for  teaching ;  where  every  parish  church  was  accom- 
panied with  a  parish  school,  both  being  equally  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Presbytery.  To  both  preacher  and  teacher  belonged  what  in 
ecclesiastical  phrase  was  called  ^'the  cure  of  souls."  The  complaint 
is  often  made,  and  not  without  justice,  that  due  honour  is  not  con- 
ceded to  faithful  and  laborious  instructors.  But  here  is  "honour 
that  cometh  from  God  alone,"  and  which  will  not  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  rewards. 

VI.  High  Christian  views  make  the  work  of  instruction 
delightful.  The  teacher's  office  is  not  a  sinecure.  His  labours 
have  little  intermission,  and  are  sometimes  such  as  put  his  utmost 
patience  to  the  test.  Inculcation  of  rudiments,  with  perpetual  iteri^ 
tion,  is  itself  irksome ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  incapacity,  or 
idleness,  or  frowardness  of  children ;  and  not  unfrequently  ignorance, 
ill-nature,  or  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  parents.  Unless  a  teacher 
is  buoyed  up  by  some  active  principle,  he  will  find  his  days  heavy 
and  almost  intolerable.  We  know,  indeed,  that  *the  work  of  teaching 
afibrds  of  itself  some  sources  of  pleasure  to  generous  minds,  who 
rejoice  in  watching  the  development  of  youthful  intellect  and  morals. 
Yet  this  is  trifling  gratification  when  compared  with  that  which 
springs  from  connecting  every  part  of  the  daily  lessons  with  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  with  the  wonders  of  eternity. 

He  who  feels  that  in  his  humble  measure  he  is  furthering  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  by  adding  to  the  number  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  ministry,  and  by  rearing  up  men  who  can  be  useful  in  other 
departments  of  the  church,  has  a  confidence  which  casts  its  beams 
over  all  the  dull  and  leaden  prospect  of  the  scholastic  field.  Here  a 
most  important  principle  of  our  nature  comes  into  play,  namely, 
that  Love  sweetens  all  labour.  We  observe  it  in  the  mother,  suffer- 
ing and  serving  beside  her  babe ;  the  daughter,  watching  over  the 
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decrepitude  of  her  parent ;  and  the  wife,  making  sacrifice  of  youth, 
healthy  and  refreshment  for  her  husband.  Love  is  equally  operative 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  religion.  When  terminating  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  causes  every  service,  however  meoial  in  itself,  to  be 
welcome.  The  otherwise  intolerable  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  a 
school  will  be  alleviated  by  the  reference  of  every  act  to  the  Lord 
whom  we  serve. 

VII.  Such  teaching  wiU  meet  with  its  bbwabd.  In  this  world 
no  profession  is  less  generously  remunerated  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
Even  those  parents  who  settle  their  dues  sometimes  give  the  pittance 
grudgingly.  It  is  much  better  to  look  beyond  the  present  life,  to 
that  recompense  which  shall  take  place  at  the  resurrection  of  the 

{'ust.  Here  we  might  easily  be  tempted  to  wander  beyond  the  just 
imits  of  our  present  subject,  and  treat  of  the  blessedness  which  will 
be  granted  to  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  training  up  children 
for  God,  and  of  the  exquisite  joys  attendant  upon  meeting  those  in 
heaven  whom  they  had  instructed  upon  earth.  But  we  must  leave 
this  to  your  private  meditations.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits, 
^ou  will  gain  a  new  stimulus,  and  a  happier  elevation,  by  bringing 
m  the  power  of  a  heavenly  motive ;  and  will  find  many  an  hour  of 
sloth  quickened,  many  an  impatient  murmur  hushed,  and  many  a 
sorrow  assuaged,  by  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  Christ's  coming. 
After  this  survey  of  the  motives  to  the  work,  it  is  not,  we  trust, 
too  much  to  believe  that  you  will  readily  attend  to  some  hints  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  performed. 

MEANS. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  general  duty  here  urged  as  incumbent 
on  the  teachers  of  youth,  is  to  use  all  means  to  reinforce  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  what  these  means  are ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  clearness,  we  beg  leave  to  do 
this  chieflv  in  the  way  of  direct  address.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  seek  to  avoid  all  that  is  harsh  or  dictatorial,  using  that  free- 
dom which  belongs  to  respectful  and  aflFectionate  entreaty.  To  such 
of  our  brethren,  then,  as  are  engaged  in  this  responsible  work,  we 
offer  the  following  suggestions,  by  no  means  novel,  how  much  soever 
th^  may  have  been  neglected  in  practice. 

1.  Seek  out  youth*  whose  gifts  promise  usefulness  in  the 
MINISTRY.  Your  situation  is  eminently  favourable  for  this.  From 
year  to  year  numbers  pass  under  your  observation,  and  in  circum- 
stances which  facilitate  correct  judgment.  Capacity  and  genius  are 
often  latent ;  they  will  be  diligently  sought  out  by  the  wise  teacher. 
Among  your  pupils  there  are  certainly  some  whose  aptitude  and 
talent  rise  above  the  common  mark ;  it  is  your  delight  to  instruct 
them,  and  you  sometimes  forecast  their  future  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion. Let  the  question  daily  present  itself,  Who  among  these  are 
likely  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel  ?    Attention  will  of  course  be 
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due,  in  the  first  place,  to  any  who  by  Divine  grace  are  already  num- 
bered among  the  Lord's  people.  Happy  is  that  preceptor  (and 
through  infinite  mercy  there  are  many  such)  who  can  look  over  his 
interesting  group  of  boys,  and  discern  seyeral  who  offer  evidence  of 
a  renewed  mind !  It  will  quicken  your  exertions  on  their  behalf,  to 
consider  that  you  may  be  training  those  whom  God  may  largely  own 
in  the  conversion  of  souls.  It  will  guide  you  in  all  your  manage- 
ment of  their  case,  and  will  suggest  many  a  topic  of  instruction  and 
remark.  You  will,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  watch  over  their 
habits  and  progress  with  redoubled  solicitude,  and  will  seize  every 
occasion  to  apply  those  gentle  but  effectual  touches  that  may  lead 
them  into  a  work  which  you  so  much  desire  for  them.  A  pious  pro- 
fessor, or  other  teacher,  is  scarcely  fulfilling  his  duty,  wno  allows 
himself  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  temper,  talent,  and  bias  of  youth- 
ful brethren  consigned  to  his  charge,  or  who  allows  them  to  remain 
ignorant  of  his  ardent  wishes  that  they  should  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  being  considered, 
whether  you  have  not  already  been  delinquent  in  this  particular  ? 

But  there  is  another  class  of  pupils  on  whom  your  eye  will  daily 
fall.  They  have  quickness  of  parts,  are  docile  and  proficient ;  but 
as  yet  they  are  unconverted.  In  regard  to  these  your  duty  is  two- 
fold. First,  you  are  called  upon,  as  before  stated,  to  labour  unceas- 
ingly for  their  conversion ;  and,  secondly,  you  are  to  employ  special 
diligence  in  giving  them  all  the  discipline  of  the  soundest  eaucation, 
in  the  hope  that  if  not  immediately,  yet  at  some  future  day,  Gknl 
may  subdue  them  to  himself  and  make  them  '^  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament."  They  are  therefore  not  excluded  from  that  obser- 
vation, search  and  care,  which  has  for  its  object  the  increase  of  the 
ministry.  It  will  be  a  happier  day  for  our  Church,  when  every  in- 
structor shall  have  his  list  of  beloved  youth,  every  one  of  whom 
gives  tokens  of  usefulness  in  preaching  the  everlasting  gospeL 

U.  Bendbr  all  the  aid  m  youb  power  to  those  who  are 
EXPECTING  TO  BECOME  MINISTERS.  Here  the  field  of  usefulness  is 
wide;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  such  aid  has  been  afforded  by 
none  more  generously  than  by  professional  teachers.  Ever  since 
there  was  a  Christian  ministry  on  earth,  pious  instructors,  loving  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer,  have  been  forwai^  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
indigent  boys  of  piety  and  promise.  They  have  done  this  by  lower- 
ing their  little  fees,  or  by  remitting  them  altogether ;  in  many  cases 
they  have  furnished  them  with  books ;  and  sometimes  they  have  un- 
dertaken their  entire  support.  Where  this  has  been  beyond  their 
slender  means,  they  have  made  interest  with  benevolent  persons  of 
wealth.  All  these  methods  are  recommended  to  your  attention.  It 
is  generally  to  public  teachers  that  we  must  look  for  the  discovery 
of  such  cases ;  it  is  safer  so  to  do,  than  to  be  governed  by  the  im- 
portunities of  the  young  men  themselves.  Instructors  could  be 
named,  who,  through  a  large  part  of  their  lives,  have  never  been 
without  some  young  men  dependent  on  their  bounty ;  and  it  is  de- 
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lightfnl  to  consider  how  large  a  number  of  successful  ministers  have 
thus  been  lifted  over  obstacles  in  their  way  to  the  sacred  ofSce, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  insurmountable.  Important  as  this 
point  is,  there  is  really  no  one  which  it  seems  more  superfluous  to 
ur^e. 

III.  Maeb  the  oharaotbr  of  your  pupils  a  constant  study. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  you  can  learn  who  among  them  are  de^ 
serving  of  special  care,  and  who  are  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
talents.  And  even  after  you  have  determined  that  such  and  such 
persons  bid  fair  to  do  the  Church  service,  your  work  of  discrimination 
is  not  ended.  There  are  wide  diflferences  even  among  pious  youth, 
in  discipline,  habit,  and  disposition.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  method  which  we  are  recommending,  is  that  it  applies  the  in- 
fluences at  the  earliest  moment,  and  when  the  subject  is  most  mal- 
leable and  ductile.  There  are  even  in  renewed  minds  obliquities  of 
temper,  which  would  in  maturity  unfit  for  ministerial  work,  but 
which,  early  taken  into  the  forming  hand  of  a  wise  and  dexterous 
preceptor,  may  be  rectified.  There  are  gross  defects  in  knowledge, 
which  may  by  seasonable  assiduity  be  fully  supplied.  There  are 
negligences  of  method  and  unhappy  customs  which  may  be  safely 
removed ;  while,  in  regard  to  personal  piety,  there  are  a  thousand 
healthful  lessons  to  be  gained  from  Christian  tuition.  But  none  of 
these  things  can  be  done  without  a  sedulous  and  penetrating  study 
of  individual  character.  If  such  caution  is  observed  in  the  office  of 
the  Inspector-General,  with  regard  to  all  recruits  for  our  army,  ex- 
tending to  every  quality  of  constitution  and  limb,  how  much  more 
should  we  be  vigilant  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  aspire  to 
be  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

IV.  In  all  your  instructions  give  the  first  place  to 
RELIGION.  Then,  if  you  are  truo  Christians,  your  heart  and  your 
work  will  go  together  all  the  day  long.  Your  rule  is,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  acquit  himself  of  a  sort  of  religious  treason,  who 
dwells  all  his  year  among  the  heathen  classics,  and  the  merest  secu- 
larities  of  this  perishing  life,  and  never  breathes  to  his  pupils  a 
syllable  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  ?  Many  of  them,  it 
is  probable,  come  from  households  which  are  negligent,  irreligious, 
erroneous,  heretical,  or  even  infidel.  0,  respected  brother,  how 
great  is  your  privilege !  You  may  introduce  these  souls  to  Christ 
and  thus  pluck  them  as  brands  out  of  the  burning.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  some  of  them  are  likely  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  a  low  standard  of  religious  training. 
The  Bible  is  read  in  your  school ;  it  is  well ;  your  school  would  be 
heathenish  if  it  were  not :  but  this  is  not  enough.  The  exercises 
are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer ;  it  is  well ;  but  you  are  called  to 
more  than  this ;  and  you  will  do  more  if  you  keep  Christ  and  the 
judgment  continually  in  view.     No  week  should  pass  without  a 
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regular  lesson  in  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  remarks  which 
may  reach  the  conscience  and  affections  of  vonr  pupils.  Indeed,  we 
know  no  reason  why  a  short  exercise  of  this  kind  might  not  form  a 
part  of  every  day  s  work.  In  the  old  Presbyterian  schools  the 
Shorter  Catechism  was  regularly  taught.  Where  no  objection  is 
made,  this  practice  should  be  diligently  kept  up.  At  all  eyents,  that 
incomparably  formulary  may  be  Teamed  by  all  children  and  youth 
whose  parents  do  not  express  some  disapproval. 

Not  only  religious  instruction,  but  a  religious  spirit,  should  reign 
in  your  school.  This  will  depend  on  the  life  of  piety  in  your  own 
soul.  Your  example,  as  to  words,  demeanour,  and  temper,  will 
manifest  this  spirit,  and  have  its  influence  on  the  very  youngest  of 
your  scholars.  Pious  parents  will  send  their  beloved  children  to 
your  school,  as  into  a  holy  atmosphere,  with  an  humble  confidence 
that  they  shall  there  be  enjoying  the  means  of  grace  every  day. 
The  morals  of  your  literary  household  will  be  secured  upon  the 
highest  evangelical  motives.  Discipline  will  become  a  gentle  process, 
seldom  demanding  the  rigors  of  threatening  or  punishment.  And 
you  will  probably  have  your  reward  in  seeing  a  number  growing  up 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  labour  of  gospel  love. 

V.  Keep  the  subject  op  the  ministry  before  your  own 
MIND  AND  THE  MINDS  OP  YOUR  PUPILS.  After  all  that  has  been 
said,  this  may  at  first  seem  superfluous.  But  you  will  remember, 
that  a  truth  may  be  believed,  and  may  even  be  considered  important, 
and  yet  may  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  mind  distinctly,  constantly,  and 
with  the  cogency  of  a  practical  motive.  What  we  would  press  upon 
you,  is  the  habit  of  viewing  all  your  instructions  as  subservient  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  accounting  it  the  most  desirable  fruit  of 
your  teaching  to  prepare  ministers  to  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord. 
The  more  deeply  this  sinks  into  your  mind,  the  more  direct  and 
operative  will  be  your  endeavours  to  attain  the  object.  You  will 
then  "run,  not  as  uncertainly;"  you  will  fight  "not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air."  And  while  you  charge  home  these  considerations 
on  yourself,  you  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  laying  them  be- 
fore your  pupils ;  by  casual  hints  and  more  formal  discourses ;  by 
reading,  extract,  and  anecdote;  by  rehearsing  the  wants  of  the 
world,  the  excellency  of  ministerial  work,  and  the  glory  of  gospel 
grace.  For  it  is  by  such  considerations  that  persons,  young  or  old, 
are  induced  to  follow  Christ  and  preach  the  gospel ;  and  when  schools 
abound  with  such  lessons,  churches  will  abound  with  ministers. 

VL  Converse  with  your  pupils  on  this  subject.  Of  all  the 
influences  which  an  instructor  exerts  on  learners,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  one  which  many  neglect ;  it  is  private  conversation  out 
of  school  hours.  A  word  fitly  spoken  falls  with  weight  on  the  indi- 
vidual ear.  It  reaches  further  than  the  general  address  or  lecture. 
By  such  conferences  you  are  enabled,  as  before  recommended,  to 
study  character  and  to  guide  inclination.  Who  knows  but  among  the 
very  youth  who  now  look  up  to  you  for  information,  there  may  be 
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one  who  has  secret  longings  to  know  Christ's  wiU,  and  who  will  be 
nnspeakably  relieved  and  benefitted  by  your  timely  counsel  ?  You 
may  draw  lorth  the  diffident  spirit,  at  some  happy  moment,  and  fix 
determinations  that  are  never  to  be  moved.  As  this  means  of  influ- 
ence is  known  to  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  soul, 
it  is  likewise  powerful  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  A 
teacher  would  do  well,  who  should  allow  no  day  to  pass  without  close, 
faithful,  and  affectionate  {ifersonal  conversation  with  some  one  of  his 
charge.  ' 

VU.  Let  this  subject  bnt»r  into  your  prayers,  with  and 
FOR  YOUR  PUPILS.  ^^  Pray  ye^'  says  our  blessed  Master,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  very  matter,  "  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  Matt.  ix. 
37.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  precise  thing  which  our  Saviour 
enjoins  upon  us  in  view  of  the  whitening  fields  is  to  'pray.  If  this  is 
incumbent  on  believers  in  general,  bow  peculiarly  incumbent  is  it  on 
those  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  tneir  days  in  the  company  of 
the  very  persons  who  might  take  the  sickle  and  gather  the  golden 
sheaves.  Conscientious  teachers  pray  with  their  scholars.  We 
mean  something  more  than  a  cold,  hurried,  formal  serviqp,  often 
little  else  than  a  notice  that  school  is  opened,  or  that  it  is  closed. 
When  ihere  is  grace  in  lively  exercise,  the  pious  instructor  will  feel 
that  to  be  a  moment  of  solemnity  and  tenderness  in  which  he  stands, 
surrounded  by  his  beloved  youth,  and  tries  to  lead  them  upwards  in 
devotion. 

At  such  a  time,  when  you  draw  near  the  throne  of  mercy,  let  the 
increase  of  the  ministry  come  before  your  remembrance,  and  earnestly 
ask  of  God  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  take  some  of  those  whom  he 
has  entrusted  to  your  tuition,  and  make  them  heralds  of  his  saving 
truth.  But  not  only  may  you  offer  these  intercessions  in  public 
Your  closet  will  witness,  that  in  secret  devotion  you  bear  on  your 
hearts  those  who  are  submitted  to  your  guardianship.  Here,  alone 
with  God,  you  may  press  the  humble  claim,  for  his  name's  sake,  with 
^eater  fulness  and  importunity,  entering  into  particulars,  and  utter- 
ing the  very  names  of  those  who  are  already  enlightened,  and  of 
those  for  whom  you  desire  this  grace.  What  a  change  would  be 
wrought  in  all  our  ecclesiastical  prospects,  by  this  revival  of  prayer 
on  the  part  of  pious  teachers ! 

VIII.     LeT^   the    prospect    of    SUCH    RESULTS     LEAD     YOU     TO 

THOROUGHNESS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  INSTRUCTION.  A  Stronger  motive 
could  not  be  presented.  Labours  of  love  are  not  slighted.  Regard 
for  Christ  affords  impulse  and  solace,  and  turns  wearisome  tasks  into 
pleasure.  A  holy  oil  will  distil  upon  every  wheel  of  your  daily 
operations,  when  you  look  at  the  possibility  of  adding  new  labourers 
to  the  harvest-toils.  You  will  aspire  to  make  these  labourers  aa 
thoroughly  furnished  to  all  good  works  as  your  diligence  can  render 
them.  As  learning  is  employed  by  the  Master  in  his  ministry,  yo» 
will  strive  to  give  a  training  which  shall  be  extensive  and  thorough ; 
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laying  deep  foundationg,  makmg  patient  advances,  using  improved 
methods,  applying  wise  repetition,  carrying  up  the  structure  with 
honesty  and  caution  in  the  details,  shunning  every  slight  and  super- 
ficial device,  and  despising  all  vain  display;  seeing  uiat  ^^ye  serve 
the  Lord  Christ."  And  as  you  know  not  which  it  may  please  (Jod 
to  call,  you  will  dispense  these  cares  to  every  one  within  your  influ- 
ence; giving  especial  and  affectionate  attention  to  those  who  already 
desire  the  "good  work."  Not  for  a  moment  will  the  Christian 
teacher  forget,  that  his  instructions  should  he  all  the  more  solid  and 
enriching  because  of  his  Christianity.  The  proper  application  of 
this  principle  will  have  this  certain  result,  that  Christian  schools  will 
be  everywhere  seen  to  be  the  best  schools ;  and  no  man  will  be  able 
to  object,  that  in  seeking  the  prevalence  of  religious  feeling  you 
have  made  any  sacrifice  of  learned  accomplishment.  There  is  no 
danger  that  our  ministry  will  be  too  well  educated ;  and  the  earlier 
the  stage  in  which  this  thorough  work  is  undertaken,  the  better  will 
be  the  consequences  for  posterity. 

IX.  Kbbp  tour  btb  on  those  pupils  who  havb  passbd  from 
UNDBR  TOUR  IMMBDIATB  OARB.  The  influence  of  a  good  teacher  is 
not  end^d  when  a  young  man  leaves  school.  It  is  almost  universally 
found,  that  when  the  Uttle  annoyances  of  discipline  are  forgotten, 
the  scholar  remembers  acts  of  kindness  and  faithfulness  with  more 
tender  regard.  The  authority  of  such  a  teacher  is  sometimes  as 
lasting  as  life.  Follow  your  pupils  with  your  attention,  and  counsel, 
and  prayers,  into  college,  and  other  places  of  improvement.  Watch 
for  tokens  of  reformation  and  faith.  Maintain  such  intercourse  and 
correspondence  as  may  be  permitted.    Add  your  counsels,  on  all  im- 

g>rtant  subjects,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
emember  that  the  period  in  which  most  young  men  decide  upon 
their  future  calling  is  that  which  follows  their  preparation  for  col- 
lege. At  such  critical  moments,  a  word  from  the  honoured  in- 
structor will  often  suffice  to  turn  the  scale.  Thus,  even  if  never 
allowed  to  preach  the  gospel  yourselves,  you  may  be  continually  add- 
ing faithful  men  to  the  number  who  are  making  "  full  proof  of  their 
ministry." 

In  these  ways,  and  in  ways  like  these,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  instructors  of  our  youth  may  contribute,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, to  supply  that  lack  of  service  under  which  the  Church  at  pre- 
sent so  loudly  laments. 

These  remarks  will  meet  the  eye  of  several  classes  of  teachers, 
who  will  acknowledge  a  special  relation  to  their  own  case.  First, 
those  who  are  placed  over  church-schoolSy  parochial,  presbyterial,  or 
synodical,  will  feel  doubly  bound  to  perform  the  duties  recommended ; 
seeing  it  is  the  very  intent  of  these  institutions  to  aid  in  promoting 
evangelical  truth,  in  our  view  of  it.  They  will  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  facilities  and  freedom,  unknown  to  others,  for  carrying  out  all 
our  suggestions  in  their  fullest  extent.     Secondly,  candidates  for  the 
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mtnulry^  of  whom  great  numbers  are  temporarily  occupied  with  in- 
struction, cannot  fail  to  admit  the  force  of  the  foregoing  consideri^ 
tions.  Having  been  themselyes  so  lately  in  the  seat  of  the  learner, 
having  so  lately  yielded  to  the  claims  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  hav- 
ing the  great  and  delightful  work  so  nearly  in  prospect,  they  must, 
more  than  most,  be  in  sympathy  with  such  of  their  youthful  asso- 
ciates as  be^  to  feel  these  motions  stir  within  them.  Thirdly,  and 
above  all,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  have  the  care  of  schools,  or 
who  instruct  in  colleges,  scarcely  need  our  word  of  exhortation.  We 
would  rather  invite  them  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  manifest 
object  of  this  address.  Through  them,  particularly  in  their  own 
pastoral  charges,  the  arguments  here  presented  can  best  find  their 
way  to  other  teachers.  While  in  their  own  circles  of  instruction, 
they  may  of  themselves  be  endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of 
ministers,  they  may  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon  all  around  them 
who  have  the  care  of  youth. 

The  whole  subject  is  respectfully  submitted  to  teachers  of  every 
class.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  add  his  blessing  to  this  earnest 
attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  Church !  And  to  his  name 
be  the  glory ! 


AETICLB  X. 

MINISTERIAL  REVIVAL.* 

How  MUCH  MORE  WOULD  A  FEW  GOOD  AND  FERVENT   MEN  EFFECT 
IN  THE  MINISTRY  THAN   A  MULTITUDE   OP  LUKEWARM   ONES.      This 

was  the  remark  of  (Ecolampadius,  the  Swiss  reformer.  It  was  the 
remark  of  one  who  had  been  taught  it  by  experience,  and  who  has 
recorded  his  observation  for  the  benefit  of  other  churches  and  other 
days.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  but 
little  acknowledged  and  acted  on:  nay,  whose  importance  is  to  this 
day  unappreciated  even  where  its  truth  is  not  denied.  The  mere 
multiplying  of  men,  calling  themselves  ministers  of  Christ  will  avail 
little.  They  may  be  but  "  cumberers  of  the  ground."  They  may 
be  like  Achans^  troubling  the  camp ;  or  perhaps  Jonahs,  raising  the 
tempest.  Even  when  sound  in  the  faith,  yet,  through  unbelief,  luke- 
warmness,  and  slothful  formality,  they  may  do  irreparable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  freezing  and  withering  up  all  spiritual  life 
around  them.  The  lukewarm  ministry  of  one  who  is  theoretically 
orthodox,  is  often  more  extensively  and  fatally  ruinous  to  souls  than 
that  of  one  grossly  inconsistent  or  flagrantly  heretical.  "  What  man 
on  earth  is  so  pernicious  a  drone  as  an  idle  minister?"  said  Cecil. 

*  From  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Review,  1842. 
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And  Fletcher  remarked  well,  that  ^^  lukewarm  pastors  make  careless 
Christians."  Can  the  multiplication  of  such  ministers,  to  whatever 
amount,  be  counted  a  blessing  to  a  people  ?  Our  fathers  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  Church,  acting  upon  this  principle,  preferred 
keeping  a  parish  vacant,  to  appointing  over  it  an  unsuitable  pastor. 
And  when  our  Church  returns  to  these  former  days,— or  better  still 
to  primitive  example,  and,  walking  in  apostolic  footsteps,  seeks  to  be 
conformed  more  closely  to  the  inspired  models,  allowing  nothing  that 
pertains  to  earth  to  come  between  her  and  her  living  Head, — then 
will  she  give  more  careful  heed  to  see  that  the  men  to  whom  she 
entrusts  the  care  of  souls,  however  learned  and  able,  should  be  yet 
more  distinguished  by  their  spirituality,  and  zeal^  and  faith,  and 
love. 

In  comparing  Baxter  and  Orton  together,  the  biographer  of  the 
former  remarks,  that  "  Baxter  would  have  set  the  world  on  fire 
while  Orton  was  lighting  a  match."  How  true !  Tet  not  true 
alone  of  Baxter  or  of  Orton !  These  two  individuals  are  represen- 
tations of  two  classes  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  every  age,  and  not 
least  in  our  own  Church  and  in  our  own  day.  The  latter  class  are 
far  the  more  numerous ;  the  Ortons  you  may  count  by  hundreds, 
the  Baxters  by  tens ;  yet  who  would  not  prefer  a  solitary  specimen 
of  the  one  to  a  thousand  of  the  other.*  "When  he  spake  of 
weighty  soul-concerns  (says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  of  Baxter),  you 
might  find  his  very  spirit  drenched  therein.''1[  No  wonder  that  he 
was  blessed  with  such  amazing  success !  Men  felt  that,  in  listening 
to  him,  they  were  in  contact  with  one  who  was  dealing  with  realities, 
and  these  of  infinite  moment.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  minis- 
terial stren^h  and  ministerial  success.  And  who  can  say  how  much 
of  the  overflowing  infidelity  of  the  present  day  is  owing  not  only  to 
the  lack  of  spiritual  instructors, — not  merely  to  the  existence  of 
grossly  unfaithful  and  inconsistent  ones, — ^but  to  the  coldneis  of  those 
who  are  reputed  sound  and  faithful.  Men  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
religion  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  everything ;  that  if  it  calls  for 
any  measure  of  zeal  and  warmth,  it  will  justify  the  utmost  degrees 
of  these ;  and  that  there  is  in  reality  no  consistent  medium  between 
reckless  atheism,  and  the  intensest  warmth  and  most  absorbing  en- 
thusiasm of  religious  zeal.  Men  may  dislike,  detest^  scoif  at,  perse- 
cute the  latter,  yet  their  consciences  are  all  the  while  silently 
reminding  them  that,  if  there  be  a  God  and  a  Saviour,  a  heaven  and 

*  « The  Nazarene  (one  of  the  primitiye  Christians),  iras  one  of  those  hardy, 
Tigorons,  and  enthusiastio  men  among  whom  God  has,  hi  all  times,  worked  the  re- 
Tolutions  of  earth,  and  above  all  of  religion :  who  are  formed  to  convert,  because 
formed  to  endnre ;  men,  whom  nothing  discourages,  nothing  dismays.  In  the  fer- 
vour of  belief  they  are  inspired  and  they  inspire.  Their  reason  first  kindles  their 
passion ;  they  force  themselves  into  men*s  hearts,  while  they  appear  to  appeal  to 
their  judgment.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm.  It  moves  stones.  It 
charms  brutes.  It  is  the  genius  of  sincerity !  and  truth  accomplishes  no  victories 
without  it." — Laat  Days  ofPompm,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

f  Sylvester's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Baxter. 
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a  hell,  anything  short  of  snoh  life  and  love,  is  hypocris j,  dishonesty, 
perjury!  And  thus  the  lesson  they  learn  from  the  lifeless  dis- 
courses of  the  class  we  are  alluding  to,  is,  that  as  the  men  evidently 
do  not  believe  the  doctrines  they  are  preaching,  there  is  no  need  for 
their  hearer^  believing  them ;  if  ministers  only  believe  them  because 
they  make  their  living  by  them,  why  should  those  who  make  nothing 
by  them  scruple  about  denying  them  ?  The  inc^istenoies  of  the 
Popish  priesthood  has  made  Italy  a  land  of  infidels ;  and  ought  we 
not  to  search  ourselves  and  see  how  much  of  modem  infidelity  may 
be  traced  to  the  indolence,  the  coldness,  the  cold  orthodoxy  of  the 
Protestant  ministry  at  home?* 

It  is  not  merely  unsoundness  in  faith,  or  negligence  in  duty,  or 
open  inconsistency  of  life,  that  mars  the  ministerial  work  and  ruins 
souls.  A  man  may  be  free  from  all  scandal  either  in  creed  or  con- 
duct, and  yet  may  be  a  most  grievous  obstruction  in  the  way  of  all 
spiritual  good  to  his  people.  He  may  be  a  dry  and  empty  cistern 
notwithstanding  his  orthodoxy.  He  may  be  freezing  up  or  blasting 
life,  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  way  of  life.  He 
may  be  repelling  men  from  the  cross  even  when  he  is  in  words  pro- 
claiming it.  He  may  be  standing  between  his  flock  and  the  blessing, 
even  when  he  is,  in  outward  form,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  bless  them. 
The  same  words  that,  from  warm  lips,  would  drop  as  the  rain  or 
distil  as  the  dew,  fall  from  his  lips  as  the  snow  or  hail,  chilling  all 
spiritual  warmth,  and  blighting  all  spiritual  life.  How  many  souls 
have  been  lost  for  want  of  earnestness,  want  of  solemnity,  want  of 
love  in  the  preacher,  even  when  the  words  uttered  were  precious  arid 
true! 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  object  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
to  convert  sinners  and  edify  the  body  of  Christ.  No  faithful  mi- 
nister can  possibly  rest  short  of  this.  Applause,  fame,  popularity, 
honour,  wealth, — all  these  are  vain,  if  souls  are  not  won, — ^if  saints 
are  not  matured.  The  question,  therefore,  which  each  of  us  has  to 
answer  to  his  own  conscience,  is,  ^^  Has  it  been  the  end  of  my  minis- 
try,— has  it  been  the  desire  of  my  heart,  to  save  the  lost  and  guide 
the  saved  ?  Is  this  my  aim  in  every  sermon  I  preach,  in  every  visit 
I  pay?  Is  it  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that  I  continually 
live,  and  walk,  and  speak  ?  Is  it  for  this  I  pray,  and  toil,  and  fast, 
and  weep  ?  Is  it  for  this  I  spend  and  am  spent,  counting  it,  next  to 
the  salvation  of  my  own  soul,  my  chiefest  joy  to  be  the  instrument 
of  saving  others  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  exist,  and  to  accomplish  this 
would  I  gladly  die  ?  Have  I  seen  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  pros- 
pering in  my  hand  ?  Have  I  seen  souls  converted  under  my  minis- 
try ?  Have  God's  people  found  refreshment  from  my  lips,  and  gone 
upon  their  way  rejoicing  ?  Or  have  I  seen  no  fruits  of  my  labours, 
and  am  I  content  to  remain  unblest  ?  Am  I  content  to  preach,  and 
yet  not  know  of  one  saving  impression  made, — one  sinner  awakened? 
Can  I  go  contentedly  through  the  routine  of  ministerial  labour,  and 

*  **  Rash  preaching  disgusts ;  timid  preaching  leaves  poor  souls  fast  asleep ;  bold 
preaching  is  the  only  preaching  that  is  owned  of  God.*' — Rowland  ffiU, 
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never  think  of  asking  how  God  is  prospering  the  work  of  my  hands 
and  the  words  of  my  lips  ?" 

Nothing  short  of  positive  success  can  satisfy  a  true  minister  of 
Christ.  His  plans  ma^  proceed  smoothly^  and  his  external  ma- 
chinery may  work  steadily,  but  without  actual  fruit  in  the  saving  of 
souls,  he  counts  all  these  as  nothing.  His  feeling  is,  ^^  My  little 
children,  of  whoo^I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Ohnst  be  formed  in 
you."  And  it  is  this  feeling  which  makes  him  successful  !*  The 
resolution,  that  in  the  strengui  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  he  will 
never  rest  without  success,  will  insure  it.  It  is  the  man  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  confront  every  difficulty, — who  has  counted  the 
cost,  and,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  prize,  has  determined  to  fight  his 
way  to  it, — ^it  is  such  a  man  that  conquers  I 

We  cannot  better  draw  this  brief  article  to  a  close,  than  by  throw- 
ing together  at  random  the  following  pregnant  sentences  from  Bax- 
ter's Reformed  Pastor.  May  they  be  as  "sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighty,"  finding  their  way  into  the  conscience  and  heart  of  every 
minister  of  Ghnst  who  reads  these  lines  !  It  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  our  sleep, — ^to  arouse  ourselves,  and  be  in  earnest  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  souls ! 

"  1.  Will  yoa  show  your  faces  in  a  Christian  congregation  as  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  diere  prav  lor  a  reformation,  and  pray  for  ^e  conyersion  and  salvation 
of  your  hearers,  and  the  pro^erity  of  the  Church,  and  when  yon  have  done,  refuse 
to  use  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  done? 

'^  2.  God  will  uncase  the  hypocrites  ere  long,  and  make  them  know  to  their 
sorrow  what  it  was  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  God.  Woe  to  them  when  they 
must  be  accountable  for  tne  blood  of  souls ! 

*'  3.  Seeing  all  these  things  lie  upon  our  hands^  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
we  to  be  in  all  holy  endeavours  and  resolutions  lor  our  work.  This  is  not  a  bur- 
den for  the  shoulder  of  a  child. 

''  4.  How  many  sleep  under  us.  because  our  hearts  and  tongues  are  sleeping, 
and  we  bring  not  with  us  so  mucn  skill  and  zeal  as  to  awake  mem. 

''5.  One  proud,  surly,  lordly  word,  one  needless  contention,  one  covetous 
action,  may  cut  the  throat  of  many  a  sermon,  and  blast  the  fruit  of  all  that  you 
have  been  doin^. 

'^  6.  If  you  will  lead  on  the  troops  of  Christ  against  the  face  of  Satan  and  his 
followers, — if  you  will  engage  yourselves  against  principalities  and  powers, — if 
you  will  undertake  to  rescue  captive  sinners,^-do  not  think  that  a  heedless,  care- 
less minister  is  fit  for  so  great  a  work. 

"  7.  The  more  of  God  appeareth  in  our  duties,  the  more  authority  will  they 
have  with  men. 

"  8.  Oh,' if  we  did  but  study  half  as  much  to  affect  and  amend  our  own  hearts, 
as  we  do  our  hearers',  it  would  not  be  with  many  of  us  as  it  is. 

"  9.  What  an  excellent  life  is  it  to  live  in  studying  and  preachmg  Christ !— to 
be  still  searching  into  his  mysteiies,  or  feeding  on  thenni. — ^to  be  daily  in  the 
consideration  of  the  blessed  nature,  or  works,  or  ways  of  God !  Others  are  glad 
of  the  leisure  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  now  and  then  an  hour  besides,  but  we  may 
keep  a  continual  Sabbath.  C5,  were  but  our  hearts  more  suitable  to  this  work, 
what  a  blessed,  joyful  life  should  we  live !  How  sweet  would  the  pulpit  be,  and 
what  a  delight  would  our  experience  of  these  things  afford ! 

''10.  I  have  observed  that  God  seldom  blesseth  any  man's  work  so  much  as 
his  whose  heart  is  set  upon  success. 

*  **  Ministers  are  seldom  honoured  with  success,  unless  they  are  condnuaUy  aim- 
ing at  the  conversion  of  sinners." — Owen. 
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^'  11.  You  can  no  more  be  saved  without  ministmal  diligence  and  fidelity  than 
they  or  you  can  be  saved  without  Chri^ian  diligence  and  fidelity. 

'*  12.  were  there  but  such  clear  and  deep  impressions  upon  our  souls  of  those 
glorious  things  which  we  daily  preach.  0,  what  a  change  would  it  make  in  our 
sermons,  and  in  our  private  discourse ! 

"13.  0,  the  gravity;  the  seriousness,  the  incessant  diligence  that  these  things 
require.  1  know  not  what  others  think  of  them  j  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  stupidity,  and  wonder  at  myself  that  I  deal  not  with  my  own  and 
others'  souls,  as  one  that  looks  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 

"14.  I  seldom  come  out  of  the  pulpit;  but  my  conscience  smiteth  me  that  I 
have  been  no  more  serious  and  fervent  It  aocuseth  me  not  so  much  for  want 
of  human  ornaments  or  elegance,  but  it  asketh  me,  how  couldst  thou  speak  of 
life  and  death  with  such  a  heart?  How  couldst  thou  preach  of  heaven  and  hell 
in  such  a  careless,  sleepy  manner? 

"  15.  Is  this  all  thy  compassion  for  lost  sinners?  Wilt  thou  do  no  more  to  seek 
and  save  them?  Is  there  not  such  and  such  an  one?  0.  how  many  are  round 
about  thee  that  are  yet  the  visible  sons  of  death !  What  nast  thou  said  to  them, 
or  done  for  their  recovery? 

"  16. 1  confess  to  my  shame,  that  I  seldom  hear  the  bell  toll  for  one  that  is  dead, 
but  conscience  asketh  me,  what  hast. thou  done  for  the  saving  of  that  soul  before 
it  left  the  body  ?    How  can  you  refrain,  when  you  are  laying  a  corpse  in  the 

fuve;  from  flunking^  here  lieth  the  body,  but  where  is  the  soul,  and  what  have 
done  for  it  before  it  departed?    It  was  part  of  my  charge  j  what  account  can 
I  give  of  it? 

"  17.  What  have  we  our  time  and  strength  for,  but  to  lay  both  out  for  €rod? 
What  is  a  candle  made  for  but  to  bum  ?  Burnt  and  wasted  ne  must  be :  and  is 
it  not  more  fit  it  should  be  in  lighting  men  to  heaven,  and  in  working  tor  Grod, 
than  in  living  to  the  flesh?  What  comfort  will  it  be  at  death,  that  you  length- 
ened your  lire  by  shortening  your  work  ?  He  that  works  much  lives  much.  Our 
life  is  to  be  esteemed  accoraing  to  the  end  and  work  of  it,  and  not  according  to 
the  mere  duration." 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Gildas  and  Salvian  arose  to  alarm 
and  arouse  a  careless  church,  and  a  formal  ministry.  In  the  six- 
teenth, such  was  the  task  which  devolved  on  the  Reformers.  In  the 
seventeenth,  Baxter  among  others,  took  a  prominent  part  in  stimu- 
lating the  languid  piety  and  dormant  energies  of  his  fellow-ministers. 
In  the  eighteenth,  God  raised  up  some  choice  and  noble  men  to 
awaken  the  Church,  and  lead  the  way  to  a  higher  and  bolder  career 
of  ministerial  duty.  The  nineteenth  stands  no  less  in  need  of  some 
such  stimulating  influence.  We  have  experienced  some  symptoms 
of  life,  but  still  the  mass  is  not  quickened.  We  would  require  some 
new  Baxter  to  arouse  us  by  his  voice  and  his  example.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  see  the  amount  of  ministerial  languor  and  inefficiency,  that 
still  overspreads  our  land.  The  uncultivated  or  blighted  vineyards 
of  Scotland,  present  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  spiritual  eye.  How  long, 
0  Lord,  how  long  ! 

The  infusion  of  new  life  into  the  ministry^  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  more  direct  and  special  effort,  as  well  as  of  more  united  and  fer- 
vent prayer.  To  the  students,  the  preachers,  the  ministers  of  our 
Church,  the  prayers  of  Christians  ought  more  largely  to  be  directed. 
It  is  a  LIVING  ministry  that  the  Church  needs ;  and  without  such  a 
.  ministry  it  cannot  long  expect  to  escape  the  judgments  of  God.   Wb 

NEED  MEN  THAT  WILL  SPEND  AND  BE  SPENT — THAT  WILL  LABOUR  AND 
PRAY — THAT  WILL  WATCH  AND  WEEP  FOR  SOULS. 
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ABTICLE  XI. 

THE  INSTRUCTED  SCRIBE. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THOROUGH  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

BT  TBI  EBT.  JOHN  H.  BOOOOK,  Of  TIBQINIA. 

The  scribes  among  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  aptly  compared  by 
Josephus  to  the  philosophers  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  their  busi- 
ness to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  law,  civil  and  religious,  and  to 
teach  it  to  others.  In  short,  they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  living 
souls  which  God  placed,  as  instruments  of  communication  between 
his  written  word  and  other  living  souls.  They  were  then  what 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  now,  in  the  nature  of  their  office.  And 
the  Saviour's  description  of  an  instructed  scribe :  JEvery  scribe  which 
is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is 
an  householder^  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old  (Matt.  xiii.  52),  is  for  all  times  and  all  testaments,  ancient 
times  and  modem  times.  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament. 

We  have  then,  on  divine  authority,  the  principle  that  every  living 
soul  which  is  placed  as  an  instrument  of  communication  between  the 
written  word  of  God  and  other  souls,  should  be  a  cultivated  soul 
— an  instructed  scribe — one  capable  of  bringing  out  from  his  trea- 
sure, like  a  provident  householder,  things  new  and  old.  And  the 
apostle  Paul  seems  to  base  his  rules  for  the  ministry  on  this  rule  of 
his  Divine  Master,  taking  it  as  the  foregone  foundation,  and  adding 
another  stone,  when  he  says :  Study  to  show  thyself  ajcmroved  unto 
Cfody  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed^  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth. 

A  poetical  antiquity  tells  us  of  "  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold  befits 
the  lip  of  Phoebus."  But  the  pipe  through  which  the  God  of  re- 
vealed religion  will  discourse  to  lost  man,  is  a  living  soul,  fitted  bv 
thorough  instruction  in  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  to  speak 
the  word  of  God.  And  on  this  simple  principle,  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  of  a  very  wide  and  decisive  practical  application,  we 
base  our  present  plea  for  the  thorough  education  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

It  seems  time  indeed  to  discuss  this  subject  with  all  plainness  and 
candour.  No  denomination  of  Christian  brethren,  here  known,  are 
opposed  to  it.  All  the  denominations  now  have  some  men  who  bring 
the  learning  of  the  instructed  scribe  to  the  aid  of  their  piety  and 
their  principles.  In  maintaining  this  cause  we  are  not  now  placing 
ourselves  in  a  sectarian  attitude,  as  might  have  been  thought  some 
years  ago,  but  we  are  only  placing  ourselves  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
where  we  would  wish  to  be,  with  at  least  some  friends  of  Christ  of 
every  name. 

A  prophet  was  one  into  whose  mouth  God  put  probably  the  very 
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words  he  was  to  utter.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  prophet  himself 
did  sometimes  no  more  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words  than 
other  persons.  To  the  prophet  the  necessity  for  a  cultivated  mind 
was  not  probably  so  great.  But  the  scribe's  office  was  different.  He 
was  to  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand  the  reading,  as  we  see  in 
the  caise  of  Ezra,  the  distinguished  scribe  after  the  captivity.  As 
prophet,  man  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  little  more  than  the 
articulating  voice  of  God.  As  scribe,  human  thought  came  in.  A 
human  mind  was  intercessor  between  the  mind  of  God,  as  written  in 
the  book,  and  the  minds  of  tJhe  audience.  The  piety  and  the  culti- 
vation of  that  human  mind,  in  the  case  of  the  scribe,  became  of 
more  importance.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same  difference  is  to 
be  discovered  between  the  inspired  man  and  the  preacher  in  the  new 
dispensation.  It  was  the  Apostles'  work  as  inspired  meUy  to  write 
as  God  dictated,  though  it  is  clear  that  Divine  inspiration  in  them 
did  not  set  aside  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  their  individual 
thoughts.  It  was  the  Apostles'  business  as  preaoherSj  and  the  busi- 
ness of  all  who  are  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  uninspired  part 
of  their  office,  the  work  of  preaching,  to  read  distinctly  in  the  book 
of  the  Law,  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand 
the  reading.  Wherever,  in  all  God's  dealings  with  man,  a  human 
mind  has  come  between  the  lips  of  God  and  the  soul  of  man,  as  an 
instrument  or  vehicle  to  convey  from  one  to  the  other  the  Words  of 
salvation,  that  human  intercessor  has  been  required  to  be  a  oulti- 
YATBD  SOUL,  a  scribo  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  so  that 
he  could  teach  others  also. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  meet  at  once  an  objection  to  this  great 
principle,  which  perhaps  occurs  to  some  readers  on  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  the  principle.  It  is  that  the  Apostles  were  not 
learned  men,  though  they  were  the  chosen  preachers  of  their  times ; 
— ^and  as  they  found  piety  without  learning  sufficient  for  their  work 
as  preachers,  so  piety  without  learning  may  be  held  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  our  day  also.  But  it  is  a  syllogism 
not  more  safe  than  modest,  to  say,  the  Apostles  did  thus  and  tnus, 
and  therefore  I  may  do  the  same.  Modem  men  are  under  a  mistake 
in  more  respects  than  one  about  their  equality  with  the  Apostles.  It 
is  about  as  if  the  gentle  knight  of  the  sham  tournaments  beginning  to 
be  held  at  some  of  our  watering  places  (the  Fauquier  and  the  Hu- 
guenot springs),  should  become  smitten  with  their  own  glory  in  the 
deeds  of  chivalry,  and  should  imbibe  the  swollen  conceit  that  they 
are  the  true  successors  and  equals  of  the  grim  iron  horsemen  of  the 
olden  time — the  successors  of  Roland  and  of  Oliver,  of  Tancred  and 
Binaldo,  of  Godfrey  and  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart : — a  conceit 
which  would  justly  end  in  their  becoming  the  legitimate  heroes  of 
some  new  Virginian  Don  Quixote. 

But  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.     Those  very  Apostles  who  are  made  shields  for  modem 
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ignorance,  bad  three  years'  regular  training  in  the  school  of  a  Mas- 
ter who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  The  verses  accompanying  the 
passage  above  cited,  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  show 
the  Apostles  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  that  training.  The  Master 
had  been  speaking  and  explaining  parables.  Je9U9  saith  unto  ihemy 
have  ye  wndergtood  all  these  things  f  They  say  unto  him^  YeOy  Lord. 
Then  said  he  unto  them^  therefore  every  scribe  which  is  instructed 
unto  the  ktngdom  of  Jieaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder j 
which  Iringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  The  only 
exception  to  this  remark  is  the  apostle  Paid,  who  did  not  enjoy  this 
instruction ; — and  in  introducing  a  man  into  the  apostleship  under 
his  circumstances,  one  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Si^ 
viour's  personal  teachings,  the  providence  of  God,  as  is  well  known, 
selected  a  man  well  versed  in  Hebrew  and  in  Grecian  learning,  and 
upon  that  learned  man,  thus  selected,  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time, 
far  greater  honours  were  conferred  than  upon  any  other  of  the 
apostles.  ' 

But  there  is  a  yet  deeper  mistake  in  the  reasoning  which  alleges 
the  apostles  as  apologies  for  a  modem  uneducated  ministry.  It  is 
of  Peter  and  John  that  the  remark  is  made  in  Scripture.  Of  those 
two  apostles  it  is  said  that  the  priests  saw  that  they  were  ^^  ignorant 
and  unlearned  men.''  This  may  be  intended  to  express  the  view 
which  the  priests  took  of  their  character,  because  they  knew  but 
little  of  the  vain  inanities  of  the  Jewish  traditions.  But  wha  were 
these  men  ? — ^the  apostle  John  and  the  apostle  Peter  ?  We  are  not 
dependent  on  the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  priests,  their  enemies,  for 
their  characters.  One  of  these  men  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  Four 
Gt>8pels.  It  is  that  one  of  the  four  which  contains  most  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion, and  pours  most  light  on  the  subtleties  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
;hy.  He  is  also  the  author  of  three  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
*estament — and  he  is  the  author  of  the  final  book  of  the  canon, 
the  sublimest  of  all  prophetic  revelations.  The  other  of  the  two 
apostles  is  the  author  of  two  Epistles  of  no  small  force  and  sub- 
limity. And  as  was  before  said,  we  must  admit  that  inspiration  to 
write  did  not  abolish  or  change  intellectual  character.  We  could 
have  much  patience  with  unlearned  men  in  our  days,  who  bore  such 
fruits  as  these.  These  very  men,  Peter  and  John,  whom  the  Jewish 
priests  called  ign^ant  and  unlearned  men  were  specially  favoured 
too,  in  the  personal  teachings  of  the  Saviour.  The  very  priests 
themselves  on  the  same  occasion  from  which  the  objection  is  drawn, 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  Men  who 
could  write  as  these  men  have  written,  and  who  had  the  school  of 
Divine  instruction  which  these  men  had,  were  not  the  sort  of  ^^  igno- 
rant and  unlearned  men"  they  are  sometimes  thought  to  have  b^n ; 
— ^they  are  not  the  apostolic  apologies  for  stupidity  they  are  some- 
times represented  to  be. 

We  find  then  no  stumbling-block  in  the  cases  of  Peter  and  John, 
in  the  way  to  the  great  principle  that  whatever  living  soul  stands  as 
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an  instrmnent  between  the  written  Word  of  God  and  the  living  souls 
of  other  men  (especially  if  he  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  explain- 
ing the  word  and  giving  the  sense),  should  be  a  cultivated  as  well-  as 
a  pioue  soul,  able  to  bring  forth  from  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  the  direct  proof  and  illustration  of  that 
great  principle. 

I.  That  the  aspired  Scriptttrbs  are  in  languages  which 
ARE  now  dead  languages  sooms  to  be  some  fair  argument  for  an 
educated  ministry.  That  Spirit  which  gave  the  apostles  utterance 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  so  that  Ro- 
mans, ana  Jews,  and  Parthians,  and  Modes,  and  Cretans,  and  Ara- 
bians, and  the  men  of  other  nations  then  assembled,  heard  them 
speak  each  in  his  own  ton^e,  in  all  the  various  languages  there  re- 
presented, that  Spirit  could  as  easily  have  given  them  the  inspiration 
of  tongues  to  multiply  toritten  translations  of  the  Bible  as  he  could 
do  what  he  did  that  day.  He  could  have  taught  men  to  write  with 
other  tongues  as  easily  as  he  taught  them  to  speak  with  other 
tongues.  But  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  He  has  left  us  the  Old 
I'estament  embalmed  and  enshrined  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Greek  language.  These  and  these  alone  are  the 
inspired  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  are  many  excellent  trans- 
lations of  these,  it  is  true ;  among  which,  one  of  the  best  is  admitted 
to  be  that  racy  stream  from  the  "  pure  well  of  English  undefiled," 
the  English  Bible.  Still  it  is  but  a  translation,  and  not  the  very 
words  of  God.  Those  words  which  are  the  very  words  of  God  are 
old  hallowed  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  locked  up  like  ancient  coins 
of  precious  metal  and  of  curious  inscription,  in  the  closets  of  pro- 
found learning,  requiring  the  keys  of  deep  study  to  open  them  to 
inspection.  He  who  has  not  read  these  old  and  hallowed  words,  has 
not  seen  the  inspired  Word  of  God  in  its  native  form.  He  has  not 
seen  the  original  portrait  of  Gpd's  will  as  drawn  by  the  finger  of 
God  himself.  He  has  only  seen  a  second-hand  copy,  a  man-made 
copy  of  that  portrait.  He  who  has  not  read,  and  cannot  read  the 
original  Scriptures,  has,  strictly  speaking,  never  heard  the  word  at 
God's  mouth,  as  the  guide  of  souls  is  required  to  do ;  he  has  only 
heard  it  attempted  to  be  exactly  stated  in  other  words  by  a  trans- 
lator who  was  human  like  himself.  He  has  not  heard  the  oracle 
itself;  he  has  only  heard  a  repeating  voice  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
express  in  another  tongue  what  meaning  he  deemed  the  oracle  to 
have. 

That  Providence  which  has  locked  up  the  very  words  of  inspiration 
in  old,  hallowed,  learned  languages,  does  look  like  a  Providence 
which  patronises  learning  and  not  stupidity  among  those  who  are  to 
be  the  guides  of  the  souls  of  others.  It  does  look  like  a  Providence 
which  patronises  the  great  principle,  that  the  living  spirit  which  in- 
tercedes as  an  instrument  between  the  written  Word  of  God  and  the 
living  souls  of  other  men,  ought  to  be  a  cultivated  as  well  as  a  pious 
soul — a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  our  Lord's  description  of  the  instructed  scribe,  already  referred 
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to,  two  things  are  required:  1.  The  ability  to  bring  forth  new  things 
from  the  treasury  of  the  mind,  and,  2,  the  ability  to  bring  forth  old 
things. 

IL  The  second  point  in  this  discussion  is  based  expressly  on  the 
authority  of  that  text ;  it  is  this : 

1.  Cultivation  is  necessary  for  the  man  who  is  TO  bring  forth 

PROPERLT  FOR  CHRISTIAN  INSTBrUOTION  THB  OLD  THINGS  of  the  trea- 
sury of  truth. 

The  scribe  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  both  the  new 
things  and  the  old  things,  rightly  divided  and  distributed,  is  the  scribe 
whom  Christ  there  approves. 

It  has  been  said  that  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  things  so  simple  in  their  nature  that  it  re- 
quires no  human  learning  to  utter  them  from  the  pulpit  in  the  ears 
of  the  people, — and  that  these  are  the  main  things  after  all,  as  they 
are  the  old  and  sacred  and  unchanging  terms  of  salvation,  and 
that  a  ministry  which  plainly  utters  these  things  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  is  a  ministry  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  people.  This 
appears  to  be  about  the  amount  of  the  common  reasoning  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  reasoning  which  dispenses  with  the  Christian 
ministry  altogether.  The  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  alone  would 
announce  to  the  people  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the 
audience  would  probably  be  better  than  an  uneducated  ministry. 
But  this  reasoning  sets  at  naught  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  living  ministry — the  Divine  Wisdom  in  sending 
us  the  news  of  salvation  by  a  living  voice — the  Divine  Wisdom  in 
pressing  our  eternal  interests  upon  our  attention  by  the  medium  of 
our  brother  man,  with  all  his  common  interests,  his  living  sympathies, 
his  kindred  affections,  and  his  repeated  persuasions.  The  counsel  of 
Gt)d  in  the  appointment  of  his  ministry  was  to  bring  into  his  service 
not  only  the  voice  of  the  ministers  in  the  mere  utterance  of  truth, 
but  also  their  powers  of  persuasion,  their  sobriety  of  character,  their 
soundness  of  speech,  their  knowledge  of  the  means  of  influencing 
others,  their  sense  of  propriety  in  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth, 
— in  short,  all  that  constitutes  them  men  and  not  mere  voices. 

The  rules  laid  down  in  the  Bible  clearly  show  that  such  was  the 
Divine  counsel.  They  are  rules  for  the  formation  of  a  human 
character,  and  not  mere  rules  for  the  emphasis  and  modulation  of 
the  voice:  A  bishop  mtist  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God;  not 
self-willed^  not  soon  angry ^  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to 
filthy  lucre,  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just, 
holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught, 
that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
thegainsayers. 

^ese  are  requirements  which  certainly  go  farther  than  the  mere 
power  to  stand  up  and  repeat  the  same  threadbare  tale  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  however  precious  and  important  may  be  the  fundamental 
truths  thus  monotonously  repeated.     The  Scripture  rules  for  the 
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miiufitrj  Beem  designed  to  form  and  govern  the  whole  man,  with  his 
whole  inteUectoal  and  moral  nature,  and  to  bring  all  his  powers  of 
all  descriptions  into  the  service  of  the  Master.  He  is  to  serve  God 
with  his  head  and  his  heart,  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  his 
sensibilities  and  his  passions,  as  well  as  with  his  lungs  and  his  lips. 
He  is  solemnly  bound  to  testify  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  is  also  as  solemnly  bound  to  study 
to  show  himself  approved  unto  Q-od,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  He  is  bound  to  use 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  ever  adhering  to  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stance can  never  change.  But  he  is  as  solemnly  bound  to  use  sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  him.  He  is  bound, 
for  ever  to  preach  repentance,  and  faith,  and  good  works,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  these  founda- 
tions, any  more  than  a  Gibraltar  could  exist  without  the  foundation- 
rock  on  which  the  fortress  stands.  But  he  is  bound  for  ever  also, 
to  lay  these  foundations  together  with  skill,  and  clasp  them  with 
links  of  illustration  and  argument,  and  make  them  acceptable  by 
tiieir  fitness  and  their  polish,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  eternal 
moment  and  importance.  There  is  hardly  any  acquirement  that  can 
be  stored  away,  after  profound  research  into  the  richest  treasures  of 
human  learning,  which  may  not,  peradventure,  be  of  great  use,  at 
some  day  or  other,  and  to  some  audience  or  other,  in  stating  the 
simple  doctrines  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  A  scribe,  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  will 
have  no  treasures  of  learning  to  spare,  even  in  the  statement  of  the 
old  fundamental  truths.  Even  the  most  thoroughly  cultivated  spirit 
will  have  none  too  much  cultivation  for  his  use,  as  he  stands,  in  one 
sense,  mediating  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  between  God  and  man. 

Who  indeed  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  however  thoroughly  cut 
tivated  he  may  be  ?  Who  is  not  constrained  to  feel  that  his  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God  at  last,  though  he  may  be  a  model  of  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  or  mav  rival  Paul  or  Apollos  in  zeal  and  eloquence? 
The  promise  of  Divme  assistance  is  made,  in  general,  to  such  as 
diligently  use  the  means ;  and  it  is  not  made  to  those  who  neglect 
the  means.  Who  then  can  be  found  so  sufficient  for  these  awful 
responsibilities,  as  to  rush  under  them  without  having  employed  the 
means  of  human  cultivation,  and  therefore  without  a  clear  right  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  promise  of  Divine  support  ?  No  man  on 
earth  is  sufficient  to  preach  from  the  pulpit,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
the  oldest  points,  the  simplest  foundation-truths  of  the  Gospel,  who 
is  not  a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  even  with 
that,  it  is  of  Gt)d  that  he  has  any  sufficiency  after  all. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  things  in  the  Bible  which  can  never  be 
rendered  pleasant  to  the  taste  of  fallen  man.     Some  of  the  simple 
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fandamental  doctrines  are  offensive  and  humiliating  to  the  carnal 
mind.  Just  as  surely  as  Christ  himself  hung  on  a  cross,  just  so 
surely  there  is  a  cross  amid  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  whi<Ai  must 
always  remain  there ;  or  else  man  must  change ;  or  else  the  Gospel 
will  be  spoilt.  When  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceases  to  be  heard  from 
the  pulpit,  then  the  benefit  of  the  cross  ceases  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  be  derived  from  the  pulpit.  There  are  things  in  the  Bible, 
which  every  one  can  see  to  be  there,  as  clearly  written  as  a  sunbeam 
could  inscribe  them,  which  filled  men  with  anger  when  Christ  him- 
self preached  them,  which  provoked  from  man  replies  against  God 
when  an  apostle  wrote  them,  and  which  must  always  be  offensive  to 
the  carnal  mind  of  man.  These  things  are  a  part  of  God's  message 
to  man,  and  must  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  their  proper  times 
and  places.  Tet  at  many  a  titae  and  place,  a  sharp  trial  of  his 
fidelity  and  a  hard  struggle  with  his  love  of  ease,  must  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  preacher  in  bringing  out  the  offence  of  the  cross.  Much 
wisdom  and  discretion  are  oftentimes  requisite,  to  know  what  is  un- 
neeessary  offence,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  what  is 
necessary  offence,  and  cannot  be  avoided — ^to  know  the  times  and 
seasons  when  to  avoid  offence  and  when  to  abide  by  offensive  truths 
— to  understand  the  moods  and  vagaries  and  epidemics  of  the  human 
mind.  No  ordinary  skill  and  prudence  are  sometimes  requisite  to 
know  how  to  become  all  things  to  all  men^  in  the  just  sense  of  those 
words,  when  the  circumstances  do  not  demand  the  crossing  and 
humbling  power  of  offensive  truth,  and  yet  when  the  offence  of  the 
cross  ought  to  be  felt,  to  know  how  to  utter  it  with  calm  confidence 
in  Him  whose  omnipotence  will  cause  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to 
pass  away  before  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  fail ; — to  know  how  to 
trust  unshaken  in  Him  who  says  that,  though  the  heathen  rage  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing,  though  the  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  yet  He,  who  does 
not  do  things  to  be  undone,  has  set  His  King  upon  His  holy  hill  of 
Sion.  And  when  the  unbelief  of  men  has  been  borne  with  until 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  there  is  awful  need  of  great  wis- 
dom in  the  minister  of  God  to  know  when  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
hidings  of  God's  eternal  power,  who  will  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
irony  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Surely  if  cultivation  in  the  most  perfect  schools  of  mental  disci- 
pline be  necessary,  as  all  admit  it  to  be,  to  furnish  the  statesmen  and 
heroes  who  are  pilots  of  the  civil  state,  with  the  calm  judgment,  and 
the  tenacity  of  right,  and  the  fortitude  under  adversity,  which  are 
demanded  by  the  weighty  trials  which  they  must  encounter  in  life, 
then  at  least  as  much  if  not  more,  is  cultivation  in  the  most  perfect 
schools  of  mental  discipline  needed  by  the  man  in  the  pulpit,  that 
he  may  understand  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  spirits  of  men,  and 
that  he  may  wisely  shape  his  own  course,  in  every  mood  and  tense, 
between  the  gentlest  dealing  with  the  smoking  flax  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  sternest  rebnke  of  the  independent  God  against  the  stiff- 
necked  reprobate  on  the  other. 

2.  According  to  the  Saviour's  account  of  the  instructed  scribe, 
he  must  know  how  to  bring  forth  from  his  treasure  new  thinqs 
ALSO.  The  imtructed  scribe — he  says — bringinff  forth  out  of  his  trea- 
cure  things  new  and  old.  We  have  here  divine  authority  for  both,  the 
old  things  and  the  new  things.  The  old  things  have  been  spoken  of; 
the  new  are  now  to  be  spoken  of. 

These  new  things  which  the  instructed  scribe  is  to  bring  forth, 
are  not  new  schemes  of  doctrine,  or  new  speculations,  or  new  inven* 
tions  of  his  own  in  rivalry  of  the  revealed  will  of  God.  But  he  will 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  richness  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  ever 
fresh  and  unexhausted  treasury  of  instruction,  which  the  smatterer 
cannot  have.  He  will  trace  the  endless  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Bible,  and  its  wonderful  fitness  for  illus- 
trating truth,  from  ever  novel  and  striking  points  of  view,  as  if  that 
figurative  language  was  a  wardrobe  of  the  best  and  most  fitting  and 
most  shining  garments  for  all  the  forms  of  thought  into  which  divine 
truth,  may  be  moulded.  The  instructed  scribe  will  have  his  spirit, 
deeply  impressed,  also,  with  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  scenery  which 
the  Bible  brings  to  view :  the  creation,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  judgment,  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb,  the  grand 
assemblies,  the  striking  transactions,  and  tremendous  pomps  and 
processions  and  triumphal  splendours  of  God's  government,  as  it 
advances  in  its  mighty  march  through  time  and  eternity.  He  will 
also  acquaint  himself  with  the  ever  new  and  varying  modes  of 
contact  between  the  human  mind  and  revealed  truth  as  these  modes  of 
contact  show  themselves  in  society.  He  will  observe  under  what  cir- 
cumstances truth  and  the  soul  are  most  willingly  wedded  together ; 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  repel  each  other ;  examining 
diligently  the  keen  and  minute  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  and  the  keen 
and  minute  pungencies  of  the  truth,  to  discover  all  modes  of  promo- 
ting the  alUance  between  the  two  where  offence  can  be  avoided* 
Such  things  as  these,  and  not  the  vain  novelties  of  speculation,  are 
the  new  things  of  the  instructed  scribe.  And  they  are  thin^  which 
do  now  require  and  must  always  require  the  best  and  most  thorough 
culture  of  the  mind. 

But  our  scribe  must  deal  in  future  with  yet  other  new  things  be- 
sides these. 

Recent  discoveries  and  inventions  have  so  much  stimulated  the 
spirit  of  human  science,  that  she  is  now  s1;retching  forth  her  hand  to 
grasp  the  secret  wonders  of  nature,  whether  they  are  found  in  the 
wide  spaces  and  revolutions  of  the  starry  heavens,  or  in  the  fossil 
records  of  primeval  ages  in  the  earth's  bosom,  or  in  the  caves  of  the 
invisible  forces  which  float  over  the  earth's  surface,  with  a  bold 
audacity  of  grasp  of  which  past  ages  never  dreamt.  Men  are  obsti- 
nately and  fiercely  questioning''nature  in  their  laboratories,  with  their 
exploring  hammers,  and  with  their  telescopes,  in  a  spirit  which  is 
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and  will  be  independent  of  religion^  whether  it  ought  to  be  80  or 
not.  If  religious  education  will  go  hand  in  hand  and  step  for  step 
with  secular  and  scientific  education,  then  secular  and  scientific 
education  cannot  refuse  the  companionship  of  religious  education  if 
it  would.  But  if  religious  education  fails  in  its  duty,  and  does  not 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  step  for  step,  with  secular  and  scientific  educa* 
tion,  then  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  several  times  proven  by  expe* 
rience,  that  secular  and  scientific  education  will  turn  against  religion 
her  telescopes,  and  exploring  hammers,  and  laboratories,  which  might 
have  been  the  allies  of  religion. 

What  may  be  called  an  expansion  of  the  mind  of  society  has  also 
taken  place  around  us  recently,  growing  out  of  the  speed  and  facility 
with  which  men  travel  from  place  to  place  and  from  continent  to 
continent.  We  may  devoutly  hope  that  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  kiiowledffe  shall  be  increased^  has  its 
fulfilment,  in  part,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  colportage  combined 
with  the  work  of  missions.  But  it  has  certainly  another  fulfilment 
also  in  the  great  increase  of  common  current  Imowledge,  good  and 
bad,  which  passes  from  mind  to  mind,  where  so  many  meet  and 
mingle  in  the  highways  of  Ufe,  to  be  inflamed  by  the  excitements  of 
the  day.  In  such  an  age  of  roving,  the  range  of  the  common 
thought  of  society  widens,  men's  expectations  rise,  their  ambition  is 
inflamed,  the  demands  which  they  make  of  those  who  would  instruct 
them  advance.  The  men  of  one  region  of  country  quickly  discover 
the  advantages  of  their  more  favoured  neighbours.  They  speedily 
demand  similar  advantages  for  themselves ;  they  speedily  require  the 
same  things  to  influence  them,  by  which  those  favoured  neighbours 
are  influenced. 

Even  should  it  be  granted  that  an  ignorant  ministry  answered  a 
good  purpose  in  days  which  are  past,  yet  for  all  that  it  may  be  true, 
and  seems  really  to  be  true,  that  in  the  times  to  come,  an  ignorant 
ministry  would  be  treason,  and  in  its  consequences  the  worst  of 
treason,  to  the  cross  and  the  crown  of  Him  whom  we  serve.  There 
is  too  much  thought  awakened  in  the  popular  mind  b^  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  too  much  of  the  love  of  intellectual  triumph  engen- 
dered by  the  past  achievements  of  science,  too  much  of  a  wilder  and 
keener  than  Grecian  curiosity  awakened  by  the  speed,  the  romance, 
the  wonders  of  travel ;  the  spirit  of  civil  life  is  becoming  too  vehe- 
ment and  too  vivid  in  the  festive  ffloryings  and  rejoicings  with  which 
it  marks  the  events  of  senate-halls  and  battle-fields,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  zest  and  wine  of  social  existence  among  our  people, 
their  demand  for  cultivation  in  their  teachers  of  all  descriptions  is 
too  certainly  and  too  justly  on  the  rise,  and  the  causes  which  have 
produced  this  rise  are  too  certain  to  continue,  and  that  too  with  in- 
creasing force,  to  leave  one  sprig  of  hope  for  the  days  to  come  from 
a  ministry  which  does  not  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  advancing 
wave. 

And  whenever  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  pulpit  who  are  igno- 
rant men  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  professions,  so  that  die 
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men  of  the  world  can  look  down  upon  the  feeble  herd  with  patroni- 
sing pity  mingled  with  contempt,  then  farewell  to  genteel  respect  for 
divine  worship,  and  farewell,  sacred  majesty  of  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns, 
and  farewell,  reverence  for  the  bleedine  Lamb  of  God  among  men  of 
other  educated  professions.  The  dignity  of  religion  will  be  judged 
of  by  the  dignity  of  her  ministers ;  and  on  the  hustings,  in  the  re- 
presentative chamber,  and  at  the  printing  press,  she  will  receive  a 
patronising  smile  for  a  time  from  men  who  see  that  that  smile  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  more  effectual  method  to  dispose  of  her.  We 
shall  see  infidel  clubs  composed  of  a  new  spawn  of  reptiles  of  the 
Paine  and  Voltaire  species,  again  banded  together  to  crush  the  wretch! 
(as  they  may  again  presume  to  speak  of  the  Son  of  God),  and  to 
crush  Him  too  with  scientific  and  religious  tracts  wrested  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  his  own  friends.  Close  behind  that  pitying  smile  of 
contempt  for  the  ministry  we  must  again  expect  to  see  infidel  pro- 
fessors in  our  seats  of  learning,  infidel  editors  in  our  editorial  chairs^ 
infidel  representatives  in  our  halls,  and  infidel  judges  on  our  benches, 
brooding  like  cormorants  around  the  tree  of  knowledge.  In  that 
day,  if  it  come,  we  cannot  hope  that  there  is  any  way  in  which  Christ 
can  be  dishonoured,  in  which  his  honour  along  with  that  of  hia 
ministers  will  not  roll  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation.  That  generation  will  be  made  doubly  wicked 
by  the  belief  that  it  has  achieved  a  second  great  victory  op  infi- 
delity over  religion.  The  first  great  apparent  victory  of  infidelity, 
in  the  times  of  the  French  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  teach  the  need  oi  piety  along  with  learning ;  for  it  came  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  special  lack  of  learning ;  but  it 
was  also  a  time  when  Moderatism  and  Liberalism,  and  LatitucUnarian- 
ism,  and  Formalism  had  eaten  out  piety,  and  spread  death  over  the 
purest  churches  of  Christendom.  A  second  great  seeming  triumph 
of  infidelity  may  be  necessary  to  teach  men  the  need  of  learning 
along  with  piety,  and  may  come  when  men  are  trusting  too  entirely 
in  their  religious  and  missionary  zeal  and  activity,  so  that  the 
volumes  of  sound  and  thorough  scholarship  are  strangers  both  to 
their  daily  and  their  nightly  hands. 

Let  those  who  live  in  that  day,  if  it  come,  look  sharp  for  things 
which  may  well  "  sear  the  eyeballs"  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  these  days  we  do  not  fear  that  the  sacred  things  of  our  Zion 
will  be  turned  into  mockery  at  any  such  feasts  as  that  of  Belshazzar 
in  his  palace  at  Babylon  of  old ;  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  fear  that  the  streets  of  any  of  our  American  cities  may  witness 
scenes  like  that  which  Paris  presented  on  the  famous  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  we  do  not  realize  that  there  can  ever  be  hunted 
Covenanters  on  our  mountain-sides,  fleeing  from  the  dragoons  of  a 
Sadducean  tyrant,  because  our  present  liberty  seems  to  go  before  us, 
like  an  eagle,  and  sweep  such  things  out  of  our  future  path,  and  because 
the  invincible  prowess  in  arms  of  this  land  of  freedom  appears  to  be 
an  eternal  protection  from  the  iron  heel  of  the  despot.    But  let  our 
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liberty  be  once  lost,  as  lost  fall  well  it  may  be,  amid  our  tangled 
politics  and  from  the  constant,  imperceptible  revolutions  in  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  let  the  Church  of  Christ  lose  its  power  to  com- 
mand respect  and  .exert  influence  over  the  popular  mind — then  we 
may  see  Covenanters  hunted  by  dragoons  and  staining  with  their 
blood  the  strongholds  of  mountains  nearer  to  us  than  those  of  Scot- 
land ;  we  may  see  martyr-blood  flowing  in  torrents  down  the  gutters 
of  cities  nearer  to  us  than  that  in  which 

**  Good  Colignj's  hoary  head  was  dabbled  with  his  blood." 

We  may  see  feasts  of  mockery  at  the  holiest  things  of  Zion  cele- 
brated in  palaces  nearer  to  us  than  the  palace  of  Belshazzar  in 
Babylon. 

And  when  that  dark  day  shall  have  come,  and  Zion  shall  be 
suffering,  through  the  neglect  of  her  friends,  the  evils  which  she 
fondly  thought  she  could  suffer  only  through  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies, when  her  liberties  are  gone,  and  her  enemies  are  her  own 
countrymen — and  when  she  shall  look  back  with  sighs  of  regret  for 
the  blessings  she  enjoyed  even  in  the  ancient  days  of  despotism,  and 
could  almost  pray  for  their  return  over  all  the  world,  that  some 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  some  Protector  Cromwell  mi^ht  again  champion 
her  cause  the  world  over — then  it  shall  appear  that  die  very  invin- 
cible prowess  in  arms  in  this  land  of  ours,  in  which  we  now  feel  so 
much  security,  as  it  protects  us  from  foreign  Aarm,  will  be  her  most 
dreadful  evil,  because  it  will  erect  around  her  a  wall  of  iron  to  im- 
prison her  from  foreign  help.  And  the  myrmidons  of  sin  and  per- 
dition will  then  shout  aloud  with  a  bolder  note  of  triumph  than  ever,' 
that  Christianity  has  been,  as  they  think,  fairly  tried  in  a  land  of 
complete  freedom  and  found  wanting. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  Will  not  fathers  and  brethren,  who  hold  the  keys  of  ordination 
to  the  sacred  office,  permit  these  things  to  stir  them  up  to  new  pur- 
poses of  fidelity  to  that  trust  ?  Is  there  not  too  much  involved  in 
the  character  of  the  ministry  in  coming  years  to  leave  any  excuse 
for  slovenly  examinations,  or  unconstitutional  liberality,  or  any  other 
feeling  or  conduct  which  may  be  easy  to  the  shrinking  flesh  at  the 
moment,  but  which  is  to  proauce  evil  effects  hereafter  ? 

2,  It  would  seem  that  any  hand  which  is  ever  opened  at  all  in 
Christian  liberality  ought  to  be  opened  in  this  cause.  It  would  seem 
that  any  heart  which  ever  indulges  itself  at  all  in  the  luxury  of  good 
deeds,  may  find  that  luxury  here  ;  that  whoever  feels  for  the  genera- 
tions who  are  to  succeed  us  in  this  land,  that  deep  and  wise  anxiety 
for  their  spiritual  health  which  the  Christian  must  feel,  or  that  deep 
and  wise  anxiety  for  their  social  well-being  which  the  patriot  ought 
to  feel,  could  find  no  better,  no  more  rational,  and  no  more  hopeful 
way  to  express  that  anxiety  than  by  emploving  his  substance  to  pro- 
mote the  thorough  education  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
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ARTICLE  xn. 

EXCELLENCE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

BT  THB  BBY.  ABOHIBALD  ALBXANDEB,  D.D.* 

The  idea  of  an  oflSce  instituted  by  God  himself,  has  in  it  some- 
thing awful  as  well  as  sacred.  All  civil  and  secular  offices,  however 
dignified,  owe  their  existence  to  human  authority ;  but  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  acts  under  a  commission  from  heaven.  Supposing  the 
existence  of  the  Church  as  an  organized  body,  officers  are  necessary. 
Indeed  they  enter  essentially  into  the  organization  of  such  a  body. 
The  Church  is  Christ's  school,  and  all  Christians,  of  whatever  age,  are 
disciples,  that  is,  learners ;  and  where  there  are  scholars,  there  must 
be  teachers. 

Christ  himself  i9  the  qrbat  Teacher  ;  but  he  employs  subor- 
dinate instructors  to  publish  and  explain  the  lessons  which  in  his 
word  he  has  given.  When  Philip  asked  the  Ethiopian  nobleman, 
"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"  he  candidly  answered, 
^'  How  can  I,  except  some  man  teach  me."  The  people  need,  not 
only  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  but  they  need  some 
qualified  persons  to  expound  them,  that  they  may  understand  what 
tney  read.  And  it  is  evident  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  assume 
the  office  of  teacher  in  the  school  of  Christ,  unless  appointed  me- 
diately or  immediately,  by  himself.  What  is  said  of  Aaron  is  true 
universally  of  all  sacred  offices,  ^^  No  man  taketh  this  honour  on 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  And  this  rule 
is  by  the  apostle  applied  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ  himself.  "  So 
also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a  high-priest,  but  He 
that  said  unto  Him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee."  Those,  of  old,  who  ran  without  being  sent  of  God,  were 
false  prophets,  against  whom  the  heaviest  woes  are  denounced ;  and 
under  the  New  Testament,  there  were  "false  apostles," — ^men  who 
corrupted  the  word  of  God,  and  for  filthy  lucre,  taught  such  things 
as  they  ought  not.  And  the  Church  has  been  solemnly  warned  both 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles  against  false  teachers,  who  are  compared 
to  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  by  enticing  words  and  fair  speeches 
endeavour  to  inveigle  simple  souls,  and  to  lead  away  disciples  after 

*  This  Tenerable  servant  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  lately  called  to  his  rest,  toorM 
to  the  end.  No  seryice,  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  undertake,  was  declined.  He 
practised  on  Calyin's  motto,  **Prompteet  tincere  in  opere  Domini  "  In  response  to 
an  invitation  to  contribute  an  article  to  the  pages  of  our  Magazine,  if  Providenoe 
permitted,  he  promptly  forwarded  this  article.  Although  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  the  manuscript  was  written  in  a  clear,  bold,  running  hand.  He  was  a  minis* 
ter  of  few  promises,  but  of  great  performance.  The  cause  of  ministerial  and  of 
general  Christian  education,  always  found  in  him  a  zealous  advocate,  an  enlightened 
counsellor,  and  a  UbertU  b^efactor. — ^Ed. 
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them.  Though  such  .present  themselves  to  the  Church  in  sheep's 
clothing, — though  they  make  great  show  of  love  and  devotion, — yet 
there  is  one  mark  by  which  they  may  be  detected :  "  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  As  in  heart,  they  are  wicked  men,  and  have 
some  selfish  and  sinister  end  in  view,  their  true  character  cannot 
long  be  concealed :  their  prevailing  motives  will  become  manifest  by 
their  conduct. 

Prophets  and  apostles  were  called  to  the  ministry  immediately ; 
either  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  tne  authority  of 
Christ,  while  upon  earth ;  but  since  inspiration  and  miracles  have 
ceased,  men,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  are  inducted  into 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  by  those  already  in  office.  And, 
that  unsuitable  persons  might  not  be  ordained,  particular  directions 
are  given  in  the  word  of  God,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  should  be  introduced  into  the  ministerial  office. 
And  it  behooves  Presbyteries  to  feel  their  solemn  responsibility  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  their  trust. 
No  more  important  duty  can  devolve  upon  any  sgt  of  men,  than  the 
conferring  on  others  the  sacred  office  of  rulers  and  teachers  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth  should  not 
be  committed  to  novices,  but  to  faithful  men,  able  to  te^M^h  others, 
and  to  convince  or  silence  gainsayers. 

That  man  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  whose 
heart  God  has  inclined  to  seek  the  office  of  the  ministry,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  called  of  God ;  neither  can  we  consider  any  par- 
ticular impulse  or  impression  other  than  this,  as  now  necessary  to  a 
call  to  the  ministry.  Any  other  doctrine  leads  to  enthusiasm,  and 
should  not  be  inculcated.  No  doubt  the  exercises  of  different  indi- 
viduals are  very  different  in  relation  to  the  sacred  office  ;  some  are 
much  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
office,  and  experience  much  more  solicitude  about  their  call ;  and  the 
desire  of  the  office  is  much  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  others ; 
but  the  main  inquiry  should  be,  "  Do  I  possess  the  prescribed  quali- 
fications ?  Are  my  motives  pure  ?  Do  I  seek  the  glory  of  God  as 
my  supreme  end  in  aspiring  to  the  ministry?  Am  I  influenced  by 
sincere  love  to  my  fellow-men  ?  Am  I  willing  to  encounter  difficul- 
ties, and  undergo  sufferings,  in  order  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
perishing  sinners?*'  When  these  questions  can  be  honestly  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  candidates  for  the  ministry  need  not  vex 
their  souls  with  anxious  doubts  about  their  call  to  the  sacred  office. 

But,  our  object  in  this  discourse  is  not  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  a 
call  to  the  gospel  ministry :  but  to  speak  of  the  excellence  and  im- 
portance of  the  work.  "  He  that  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop  de- 
sireth  a  GOOD  work." 

The  excellence  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said ;  namely,  that  the  office  is  instituted  by  the  King  of  Zion :  and 
also  from  the  fact,  that  those  entering  upon  it  rightfully,  are  called 
of  Q-od  to  undertake  the  work,  and  by  his  Spirit  and  Providence 
have  acquired  the  requisite  qualifications. 
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The  digmtj  and  excellency  of  the  oflBce  of  the  holy  ministry, 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  titles  given  to  ministers  in  the  Scrip* 
tnres.  They  are  called  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  The 
office  of  a  steward  is  one  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  has  depo* 
sited  in  his  hands  the  most  valuable  goods  and  property  of  his 
master,  which  he  is  bound  in  honour  and  honesty  to  keep  safely,  and 
see  that  it  suffers  no  injury.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  dispense  the 
goods  placed  in  his  hands  wisely,  and  impartially,  and  faithfully, 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  lord;  giving  to  all,  in  proper 
season,  that  which  is  due.  This  officer,  therefore,  has  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel ;  for  he  has  a  sacred 
treasure  committed  to  him,  which  he  is  laid  under  solemn  obligations 
to  preserve  from  all  adulteration  or  loss.  And  from  this  treasury 
his  duty  is,  to  draw  forth  whatever  may  be  suitable  and  profitable  to 
the  people  of  his  charge.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fidelity  and 
wisdom  are  the  traits  of  character  which  should  be  prominent  in 
stewards.  And  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  having  the  precious 
treasure  of  the  gospel  committed  to  them  for  safe  keeping,  fidelity 
is  especially  requisite,  that  the  truth  of  God  should  be  preserved,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity  unadulterated  and  in  its  simple  purity.  And 
as  their  office  is  to  dispense  the  truth  to  their  hearers,  they  should 
do  this  with  impartiality  and  skill ;  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth,  so  that  all  may  receive  their  portion  in  due  season.  No  work 
of  man  requires  more  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  than  the  preaching  of 
the  word :  and  that  office,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  dispensing  the  word,  must  be  excellent  and  important  above  aU 
others. 

But  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ambassadors — ambassadors  of 
Christ.  They  are  so  called,  because  they  are  commissioned  by  the 
Son  of  God  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  rebellious  men. 
"All  things,*^  says  Paul,  "are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now,  then,  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we 
pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Gt)d."  As  the 
reason  why  Paul  and  bis  coadjutors  are  called  ambassadors,  was  not 
on  account  of  any  miraculous  gifts,  but  because  they  were  sent  to 
reconcile  men  to  God  by  proclaiming  the  gospel,  it  is  evident  that 
this  title  was  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  or  other  inspired  men,  but 
common  to  all  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  for  to  all  who  are  called  to 
this  work,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  committed. 

Let  ministers  remember,  then,  their  high  and  honourable  mission: 
they  are  commissioned  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  heaven.  And 
let  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  consider  that  the  ambassador 
comes  clothed  with  the  authority  of  his  Sovereign,  so  that  whoever 
despises  or  rejects  the  ambassador,  will  be  considered  as  despising 
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and  rejecting  the  King  of  kings,  according  to  the  words  of  our 
Sayiour  to  his  disciples,  ^^  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he 
that  despiseth  you  despise th  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  me.despiseth 
Him  that  sent  me."  How  little  do  many  think  in  what  an  important 
transaction  they  are  engaged,  while  hearing  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel !  How  few  of  the  multitude  of  hearers  consider  that  they 
are  parties  to  a  negotiation,  which  in  its  issue  involves  life  or  death 
to  every  individual.  As  Paul  says,  ^^  We  are  a  sweet  savour  unto 
God,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  one, 
we  are  a  savour  of  life  unto  life;  and  to  the  other,* of  death  unto 
death."  The  thought  of  his  awful  responsibility,  led  the  apostle,  on 
making  this  statement,  to  cry  out,  '^  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  i"  This  view  of  the  importance  of  the  ministerial  office, 
should  lead  the  people  to  reverence  those  who  are  invested  with  it. 
Veneration  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  has  greatly  diminished, 
even  since  the  first  remembrance  of  the  writer.  Formerly,  preachers 
of  the  gospel  were  treated  with  much  more  reverence  than  of  late 
years.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  is  a  sad  sign  of  degeneracy;  but  it 
falls  not  within  our  desien  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  change. 
Christ's  ambassadors  ougnt,  undoubt^y,  to  be  highly  respected  for 
his  sake,  in  whose  name  they  come  to  ofier  to  the  people  gracious 
terms  of  reconciliation :  and  if  they  should  be  maltreated,  or  their 
message  rejected,  we  are  assured  that  He  will  resent  the  affront. 
But  if  any  who  bear  this  office  act  unworthily  of  their  high  and 
sacred  calling,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  contempt  with  the  world,  they 
incur  a  weight  of  guilt  which  we  have  not  words  to  express.  It  were 
better  for  them,  if  a  mill-stone  were  tied  round  their  neck,  and  they 
cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  thus  to  lay  a  stumbling-blpck  in 
the  way  of  sinners ;  yea,  it  had  been  better  for  them  never  to  have 
been  bom. 

The  true  method  of  estimating  the  excellence  and  utility  of  any 
office  or  work,  is  to  consider  the  end  which  it  aims  to  accomplish — 
its  efficiency  in  producing  that  end — the  means  which  it  employs — 
the  benefits  which  incidentally  flow  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  persons  who  faith- 
fully perform  these  duties. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  end  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  At  what  does  it  aim  ?  Why  was  the  office  instituted  ? 
The  most  important  offices  among  men,  have  for  their  object  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  human  race :  their  health,  their  reputation, 
their  property,  and  their  peaceful  abode.  These  are  all  valuable 
objects,  while  men  reside  upon  earth;  but  their  importance  is 
limited  by  the  short  time  which  men  are  permitted  to  remain  here 
below.  But  here  is  an  office,  which  aims  at  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  men ;  which  seeks  to  rescue  them  from  the  bondage  of  iniquity, 
to  redeem  them  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  renovate  their  charac- 
ter, and  to  conduct  them  to  an  inheritance  in  heaven. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  soul  ?    Eternity  alone  can 
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declare  it.  And  what  an  hononr,  what  a  privilege  is  it,  to  be  the 
instrument  of  saving,  not  merely  one,  bat  many  immortal  souls ! 
Oh  that  ministers  felt,  as  they  ought,  the'  excellence  and  efficiency 
of  that  gospel  which  they  preach  f  If  they  did,  they  would  be  in- 
cessant in  their  labours,  ^^  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  re- 
proving, rebuking,  and  exhorting,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doc*- 
trine.'*  How  delightful  the  feelings  of  that  minister,  who,  in 
heaven,  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  saved  sinners,  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  his  ministry.  These  will,  indeed, 
be  as  jewels  in  the  crown  of  glory  which  will  encircle  his  brow.  To 
save  one  soul  from  the  pains  of  the  second  death,  from  everlasting 
torment,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  height  of  heaven  for  ever, — to  rejoice 
in  the  favour  and  love  of  the  Redeemer,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  all  the  honours  and  riches  of  this  world ;  but  the  gospel  will  be 
the  means  of  rescuing  from  eternal  misery  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number. 

That  the  gospel  is  indeed  the  efficient  means  of  communicating 
life  to  souls  dead  in  sin,  is  evident  from  many  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  word  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  attends  it  by 
his  divine  influence,  rendering  it  '^  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'* 

Christians  are  represented  as  '^  being  born  again,  not  of  corrup- 
tible, but  of  incorruptible  seed,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever."  "Who,  of  his  own  will,  begat  us  by  the 
word  of  truth."  It  is  evident  from  these  and  many  other  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  word  or  gospel,  which  ministers  preach,  is  made  the 
efficient  instrument  of  communicating  spiritual  life.  No  other  in- 
strumentality is  attended  with  such  effects.  The  office  of  those, 
therefore,  who  are  appointed  to  preach  the  word,  is  the  most  excel- 
lent and  important  of  any  in  the  world.  The  most  excellent  endow- 
ment of  man  is  spiritual  life,  and  this  is  communicated  by  the  word 
preached, — for  "faith  comes  by  hearing."  Not  but  that  the  word 
read  may  be  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  souls,  but  Gt>d's  usual 
method  is  to  honour  the  ordinance  of  preaching  with  his  divine 
blessing. 

And  as  the  word  is  the  instrument  of  conversion,  so  it  is  of  sancti" 
fication.  The  life  at  first  communicated,  like  natural  life  in  infancy, 
is  at  first  feeble,  and  needs  to  grow  to  maturity,  by  that  nutriment 
which  is  adapted  to  it.  Christ  is  the  bread  of  life.  His  flesh  and 
blood,  spiritually  apprehended,  afford  nourishment  to  the  soul.  But 
Christ  is  nowhere  found  by  the  believer  but  in  the  gospel ;  there  we 
learn  who  Christ  is,  and  what  he  has  done.  This  knowledge  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  growth  in  grace,  as  we  learn  from  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  Apostle  Peter :  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."    That  sanctification  is  by 
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the  word,  is  manifest  from  the  pvayer  of  our  Lord :  ^^  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth/'  Hence  the  Saviour's  gift  of 
all  classes  of  teachers  in  the  Church,  is  declared  to  be  ^^for  the  per« 
footing  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  (Ephes.  4  :  12, 
18.) 

Not  only  is  strength  derived  from  the  word,  but  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  divine  eonsolations  are  received  by  mourners  in  Zion. 
Ministers  are  honoured  with  the  agreeable  office  of  being  comforters 
of  the  distressed.  They  must  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax ;  God's  message  to  them  is,  '^  Comfort  ye, 
comfM-t  ye  my  people."  The  Apostles  and  early  ministers  were 
comforted  in  all  their  troubles:  ^^Who  comforteth  us  in  all  our 
tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any 
trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of 
God.**  {2  Cor.  1  :  4.)  There  is  no  peace  enjoyed  on  earth,  compara- 
ble to  tnat  which  Christ  bestows  on  his  sincere  disciples,  through  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  which  are  exceeding  great  and  precious,  and 
all  and  all,  '^  yea  and  amen,  to  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
These  divine  consolations  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  privileged  to 
dispense  by  their  preaching,  and  by  their  conversation.  The  excel- 
lence of  this  part  of  the  pastoral  office  will  appear  more  evidently, 
if  we  consider,  that,  by  means  of  these  gracious  words  of  promise, 
pastors  are  the  instruments,  not  only  of  comforting  the  afflicted  and 
drying  the  mourner's  tears,  but  of  preparing  the  soul  for  its  depar- 
ture out  of  the  body,  and  for  its  entrance  into  the  world  of  glorified 
spirits.  When  the  art  of  the  physician  has  failed ;  when  the  dark 
shadows  of  death  hover  around  the  dying  Christian,  then  the 
precious  promises  of  God's  word,  administered  by  the  minister  of 
the  gospel,  have  cheered  with  lively  hope,  and  comforted  with  the 
bright  prospect  of  future  felicity,  thousands  of  souls,  who  have  by 
this  means  been  able,  not  only  to  resign  themselves  into  the  hand  of 
God,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  will,  but  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  sing  in  the  language  of  triumph,  "  0  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

The  excellence  of  the  pastoral  office  will  moreover  be  manifest 
from  the  benefits  which  it  confers  on  all  those  toho  enter  it  with  sin-; 
cere  piety,  and  perform  its  duties  with  fidelity  and  diligence.  If 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  had  regard  merely  to  temporal  ad- 
vantages, they  would  choose  some  other  profession.  In  our  country, 
this  office  does  not  usually  lead  to  wealth  and  ease,  or  to  dignities 
and  honours.  Much  self-denial  is  required  of  all  true  and  faithful 
servants  of  Christ.  But  their  reward  does  not  consist  in  worldly 
honour  and  prosperity,  but  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  blessings. 
All  their  studies,  and  all  their  employments  have  a  tendency,  when 
rightly  pursued,  to  elevate,  to  strengthen,  to  sanctify,  and  comfort 
the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  this  high  and  holy  calling.     The 
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motiyes  to  a  onltivation  of  piety,  and  the  means  of  growth  in  grace, 
are  greater  to  the  minister  than  to  others.  His  mind  becomes 
enriched  with  sacred  literature,  and  his  heart  enlarged  by  the  bene- 
volence which  the  gospel  inculcates  and  inspires.  K  he  is  not  wiser 
and  better  than  most  other  Christians,  it  must  be  his  own  fault. 
What  pleasure  does  the  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  enjoy,  in  dis- 
pensing the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel !  When  the  preacher's 
feelings  are  in  harmony  with  the  truths  which  he  delivers,  the  very 
exercise  of  preaching  is  deliehtful :  no  work  on  earth  affords  so 
much  genuine  pleasure.  And  when  his  labours  are  crowned  with 
any  measure  of  success, — when  he  sees  the  word  taking  effect  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  beholds  careless  sinners  awak- 
ened and  converted  to  God,  and  backsliders  reclaimed,  and  the 
people  of  God  edified  and  comforted,  his  spirit  rejoices  with  the  joy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Certainly,  taking  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
as  a  class,  they  excel  all  other  classes  of  men  for  wisdom  and  piety. 
And  though  subject  to  many  anxieties  and  sorrows,  yet  Ihey  pro- 
bably have  more  pure,  spiritual  comfort  than  any  other  men.  And 
the  more  unreservedly  they  are  devoted  to  their  Master's  work,  the 
greater  the  benefits  they  will  derive  from  the  office,  and  the  happier 
they  will  be.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  no  happier  men  on 
earth,  than  faithful  missionaries.  But  the  pious  minister  does  not 
expect  to  receive  his  reward  in  this  life.  He  entertains  the  joyful 
hope  of  being  crowned  with  a  crown  of  life,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Hear  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  in  chains,  ^'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  right- 
eous Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto 
all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing."  ^^  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  excellency  of  the  ministry  in  promoting  the  order^  morality^ 
end  prosperity  of  civil  society^  is  far  greater  than  mere  politicians 
are  willing  to  allow.  How  much  force  is  given  to  human  laws,  by 
the  reliffious  impressions  which  the  gospel  makes  on  the  minds  of 
many  who  never  embrace  it,  cannot  be  estimated.  No  doubt  the 
light  given  to  the  conscience,  in  ten  thousands  of  instances,  prevents 
crimes  which  otherwise  would  have  been  perpetrated.  Indeed,  the 
restraints  of  religion,  on  those  who  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  is  far  greater  than  the  fear  of  civil  penalties.  Civil  rulers 
should  therefore  do  all  they  consistently  can  to  promote  religion, 
and  especially  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Compare  that  portion 
of  society  who  are  regular  hearers  of  the  gospel,  with  those  who 
neglect  it  altogether,  and  what  a  remarkable  difference  ! 

The  incidental  benefits  which  the  Christian  ministry  confers  on 
society  are  great.  The  advantage  which  civil  government  derives 
from  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  men,  by  which  they 
are,  in  thousands  of  instances,  restrained  from  perpetrating  acts  of 
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iniquity,  has  already  been  brought  into  yiew ;  but  there  are  other 
things  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice, — ^the 
good  order  of  society,  which  deriye  much  of  their  force  and  utility 
nrom  the  public  instructions  giyen  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit. 
Amonff  these  there  are  two  which  deserve  a  special  notice.  The 
first,  the  sacredness  of  an  oath.  Unless  men  can  be  brought,  in 
giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  to  speak  the  truth,  justice  and 
right  cannot  be  maintained.  Not  only  so,  but  by  false  testimony, 
the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  reputation  of  men  may  be  sacrificed 
under  the  forms  of  administering  justice.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
sanctions  of  a  solemn  oath, — ^which  is  the  calling  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  we  say,  with  an  imprecation  of  his  just  vengeuice  if 
we  knowingly  speak  what  is  false, — has  a  mighty  infiuence  on  the 
minds  of  most  men ;  especially  when  the  oath  is  administered  with 
due  solemnity.  We  are  aware  that  among  some,  as  the  Romans,  for 
example,  the  oath  was  regarded  with  much  reverence ;  and  this  had 
a  mighty  influence  both  on  citizens  and  soldiers,  in  the  last  days  of 
that  commonwealth.  But  true  religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  will  have  a  much  more  salutary  efiect  on  the  minds  of 
a  people,  than  a  false  religion.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  tes- 
timony of  Quakers,  Mennonites,  and  others,  who  refuse  an  oath,  is 
as  credible  as  that  of  those  who  swear  on  the  Bible  or  with  the  up- 
lifted hand.  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion, in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  omniscient  and  heart-search- 
ing God,  is  an  oath,  only  wanting  the  outward  ceremony,  which  is 
no  part  of  its  essence.  And  it  may  be  true,  that  if  all  persons  who 
are  called  to  give  testimony,  had  received  as  careful  a  training  as 
the  children  of  the  sects  referred  to,  the  necessity  of  a  solemn  oath 
would  not  be  so  necessary ;  but  taking  men  as  we  find  them,  an  oath 
though  not  effectual  in  every  case,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  elicit 
truths  which  are  necessary  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
And  in  every  community,  much  depends  upon  the  standard  of 
morality  which  is  established,  and  on  the  public  reproach  which  fol- 
lows certain  crimes.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  undoubtedly^ 
produces  a  deeper  feeling  of  moral  obligation  than  would  exist  with- 
out it. 

The  other  institution,  which  receives  much  of  its  sacred  character 
from  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  is  marriage.  How  much  this  single 
institution  contributes  to  the  peace,  purity,  and  good  order  of  society,  it 
would  take  a  volume  to  show  in  all  its  extent.  The  prohibition  of 
licentiousness,  to  which  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is  so  strongly 
inclined,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  health,  increase,  and 
morality  of  any  people.  And  especially  when  adultery  is  held  up 
to  view  in  all  its  turpitude  and  enormity,  as  is  the  fact  whenever  the 
gospel  is  faithfuUy  preached,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ministry 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  considerate  persons ;  but  still  one  half 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  are  not  appreciated,  because  they  are  of 
the  negative  kind,  and  coiifiist  in  the  prevention  of  evils,  which  but 
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for  this  restraint  would  have  poured  forth  their  deleterious  influences 
like  a  flood.  If  those  Socialists,  who  wish  to  do  away  with  this 
sacred  institution,  should  ever  prevail  in  any  country  so  far  as  to 
abolish  marriage,  and  introduce  their  genuine  principles,  it  will  be 
seen  how  important  is  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  how  corrupt 
and  wretched  will  be  the  state  of  that  society  in  which  no  such 
institution  exists,  or  where  its  inviolable  and  sacred  nature  is  dis- 
regarded. 

One  other  benefit  of  the  order  of  the  holy  ministry  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  I  mean  its  tendency  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote good  education,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  purity  institutions 
of  learning,  and  the  prodactions  of  the  press.  Who  that  has  any 
acquaintance  with  history,  does  not  know  that  in  all  ages,  the  clergy 
have  been  the  repositories  of  the  learning  of  their  respective  ages, 
and  also  the  principal  instructors  in  all  schools  and  universities? 
Even  in  the  dark  ages,  when  few  could  read,  what  little  learning 
there  was,  existed  in  the  cells  of  the  monks  and  among  the  secular 
clergy.  And  above  all  others  they  have  been  the  chief  labourers  in 
publishing  books  useful  to  the  public,  both  before  and  since  the 
mvention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

And  at  this  time  we  are  more  indebted  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  for  books  of  salutary  instruction  on  religion  and  morality 
than  to  all  other  classes  put  together.  And  even  in  matters  of 
literature  and  science,  they  have  contributed  their  full  share.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  our  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning  would  scarcely  have  now  an  existence ;  or  if 
founded,  competent  teachers  would  have  been  sadly  deficient,  if  the 
clergy  had  not  assumed  the  important  duty  of  giving  instructions  in 
these  institutions. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  in  showing  the  importance  and 
excellency  of  the  holy  ministry,  is  not  to  induce  ministers  to  think 
highly  of  themselves,  but  of  their  oflBce ;  as  Paul  says,  "  I  magnify 
mine  office."  The  more  highly  they  think  of  the  dignity  and  value 
of  the  office  with  which  they  are  invested,  the  more  solicitous  will 
thev  be  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  the  more  zealous 
and  conscientious  in  performing  with  diligence  and  fidelity  the 
arduous  duties  of  their  sacred  office.  Where  there  is  found  the  pro- 
per temper  and  feelings  in  ministers,  every  consideration  of  this 
subject  will  tend  above  almost  every  other  thing  to  produce  humility; 
and  also  to  excite  to  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

And  in  the  close,  we  would  bring  to  the  view  of  ministers  and 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  that  glorious  reward  which  will  be 
graciously  bestowed  on  every  faithful  labourer  in  the  gospel  harvest. 
Christ,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  ^lory,  will  confer  on  them  such 
honours  and  rewards  as  will  fill  their  hearts  with  unutterable  and 
everlasting  joy.     He  will  say  unto  them,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
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faithful  seryants,  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."  Paul  anticipated 
this  reward,  when  he  said  shortly  before  his  departure,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  that  loye  his  appearing." 

^^  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  giye  thee  a  crown  of  life." 


AETICLES  XIIL,  XIV.,  XV. 

INAUGURATION  EXERCISES 

AT  THB  OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AT  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

[We  intended  to  preface  the  Discourses  which  follow,  by  the  history  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  the  historical  sketch  is  postponed  for  another 
year ;  but  the  pressure  of  many  engagements  has  prevented  its  preparation  in  season  for 
the  present  number  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  a  part  of  our  plan  to  ^ive  the  history  of  all 
our  Theological  Seminaries,  and  to  reprint  the  various  Inaugural  Discourses  whicn  have 
been  delivered  from  time  to  time. 

The  Services  at  the  Inauguration  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  as  Professor  of 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  were  as  follow^ : 

I.  The  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  measures  for  providiiig  an  able  and  faithful  ministrv : 


,_  _    _     ,^ _    „         _  ,_      I  Church 

in  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

II.  An  Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Church  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1812,  by 
Archibald  Alexander,  D.D. 

III.  Charge  to  the  Professor  and  Students  of  Divinity,  by  Philip  Milledoler,  D.D. 
The  Discourses  were  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on 

August  12ih,  1812. 

The  publication  of  the  Discourses  was  made  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
according  to  the  following  extract  from  their  Minutes :  '*  The  Directors  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  desirous  of  making  known  to  the  Christian  public  the  views  and  designs 
with  which  the  Institution  under  their  care  has  been  founded,  and  is  now  open  for  the 
reception  of  pupils ;  and  believing  that  these  views  and  designs  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained, than  by  the  publication  ofthe  Discourses  this  day  delivered,  at  the  Inauguration 
of  the  first  Professor : 

"  Eetolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  given  to  the  Directors  and  Professor  who 
delivered  those  Discourses,  and  thaLthey  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  for  the  press. 

"Dr.  Romeyn  and  Mr.  Zacharian  Lewis  were  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  printing,  distribution,  and  sale  of  the  impression. 

**  A  true  extract.  JOHN  McDOWELL,  SecrOory." 

The  following  is  the  title,  in  full,  of  the  Pamphlet,  whicn  contains  122  pages: — 

**  The  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D., 
as  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  To  which  are  added,  the  Pro- 
fessor s  Inauffural  Address,  and  the  Charge  to  the  Professor  and  Students.  Published 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  New  York  ;  Published  by  Whiting  and  Watson, 
Theological  and  Classical  Booksellers,  No.  96  Broadway.    J.  Seymour,  Printer,  1812." 

The  above  has  been  recited  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  historical  interest  of  the  pam- 
phUt.— Ed.] 
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ARTICLE  XnL 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  PROVIDING  AN 
ABLE  AND  FAITHFUL  MINISTRY. 

'  BT  THX  BIY.  8AMU1L  MILLIR,  D.D. 

'<  And  the  things  which  thon  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many  witnesses,  the  same 
oommit  thou  to  faithftil  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teaoh  others  also." — 2  Tim.  2 : 2. 

The  Apostle  Paul  received  both  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  his  commission  to  preach  it,  immediately  from  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  theological  instruction,  and  nis  official 
investiture,  that  all  things  might  be  done  decently  and  in  order^  he 
submitted  to  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery ^  before  he 
went  forth  on  his  great  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  like  manner, 
Timothy,  his  oum  son  in  thefaith,  to  whom  the  exhortation  before 
us  is  addressed,  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  by 
the  Presbytery y  in  which  body,  on  that  occasion,  the  Apostle  himself 
seems  to  have  presided.*  Timothy  was  now  at  Ephesus;  and  being 
the  most  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Presbytery  which  was 
constituted  in  that  part  of  the  Church,  his  spiritual  father  directed 
to  him,  as  such,  and  in  him  to  the  Church  in  all  succeeding  times, 
the  rules  and  instructions  contained  in  the  Epistles  which  bear  his 
name.  Among  these  we  find  the  passage  which  has  just  been  read : 
And  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  among  many  witnesses^ 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  a  portion  of  scripture  replete  with  such  various  and  impor- 
tant matter,  as  the  slightest  attention  will  discover  in  this  text.  Of 
course,  much  of  what  properly  belongs  to  its  illustration,  must  be 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  briefly  noticed,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. That  the  Christian  Ministry  is  an  institution  of  J  esus  Christ ; 
that  this  institution  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  well-being,  but  also 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  as  an  organized  body ;  that 
Christ  has  promised  that  there  shall  always  be  a  succession  of  minis- 
ters in  his  Church,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  none  have  a 
right  to  enter  on  the  appropriate  functions  of  this  sacred  office,  with- 
out having  that  right  formally  and  officially  "  committed"  to  them, 
by  men  who  are  themselves  already  in  the  same  office ;  are  great 
elementary  principles  of  ecclesiastical  order,  which  are  all  ntirly 
implied  in  the  passage  before  us ;  but  which,  I  trust,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiT  for  me  to  attempt  either  to  establish  or  to  illustrate  before  this 
audience.  They  are  so  plainly  laid  down  in  scripture,  and  so  evi- 
dently reasonable  in  themselves,  that  I  shall,  at  present,  take  them 
for  granted. 


*  Compare  1  Tim.  4 :  14,  with  2  Tim.  1 : 6. 
10 
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Neither  will  it  be  deemed  necessary,  at  present,  to  dwell  on  the 
numerous  and  important  heneJiU  of  an  able  and  faithM  ministry. 
It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  every  interest  of  man  is 
involved  in  this  blessing.  The  order,  comfort,  and  edification  of  the 
Church;  the  progress  in  knowledge,  the  growth  in  grace,  and  the 
consolation  of  individual  believers ;  the  regularity,  peace,  polish,  and 
strength  of  civil  society;  the  extension  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation ;  the  glory  of  Gt)d ;  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  men ;  are 
among  the  great  benefits  which  an  able  and  faithful  ministry  is, 
ordinarily,  the  means  of  promoting ;  and  which,  without  such  a 
ministry,  we  cannot  hope  to  attain,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
degree.  If  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  exert 
a  mighty,  and  most  benign  influence  on  the  order  and  happiness  of 
society ;  if  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  be  as  really  a 
blessing  to  the  world  as  it  is  to  the  Church ;  if  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship,  be  a  source  of  moral  and  temporal  benefit  to  millions, 
who  give  no  evidence  of  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the 
gospel ;  if  the  weekly  instructions  of  the  sanctuary  have  a  native 
tendency  to  enlighten,  refine,  and  restrain,  those  whom  they  are 
not  the  means  of  converting ;  and  if  it  please  God  by  tJie  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe ;  then,  it  is  evident,  that  an 
able  and  faithful  ministry,  next  to  the  sanctifying  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
people.  And  if  these  great  institutions  of  heaven,  are  likely,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  oe  beneficial,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness, 
the  force,  the  wisdom,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  exhibited, 
as  both  common  sense  and  the  word  of  God  evidently  dictate  ;  then 
it  is  plain,  that  the  mare  able  and  the  more  faithful  that  ministry, 
with  which  any  people  is  blessed,  the  more  extensive  and  important 
are  likely  to  be  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  both  to  the  Church 
and  the  world.  The  father  of  a  family,  as  well  as  the  professor  of 
religion,  has  reason  to  desire  the  attainment  of  such  a  ministry. 
The  patriot,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  ought  earnestly  to  wish,  and 
be  ready  to  contribute  his  aid,  that  the  Church  may  obey  the  pre* 
cept  of  her  head  and  Lord:  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men^ 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also. 

I  say,  that  the  Church  may  obey  this  divine  precept ;  for  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  mistake,  and  a  very  grievous  mistake,  to  imagine,  as 
many  seem  to  imagine,  that  precepts  of  the  kind  before  us,  are  ad- 
dressed to  ministers  alone.  It  is  freely  granted,  that  ministers  are 
the  appointed  agents  for  training  up  those  who  are  to  succeed  them 
in  this  holy  vocation ;  and  for  imparting  to  them  the  official  powers, 
which  they  have  themselves  received.  Tet  it  is,  unquestionably,  in 
the  name,  and  as  the  constituted  executive  and  organ  of  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  they  represent,  that  they  perform  this  service. 
If,  therefore,  as  I  take  for  granted  all  will  allow,  the  design  of  the 
precept  before  us  did  not  cease  with  Timothy  ;  if  both  its  reason  and 
Its  obligation  be  permanent;  then  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  this  hour, 
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is  to  consider  it  as  directed  to  her.     It  is  the  Church  that  is  bound 
to  take  order,  that  what  she  has  received  be  committed  to  faithful 
meuj  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also. 
The  doctrine  of  oar  text,  then,  is,  that  it  is  the  ikbispbnsablb 

nUTT  OF  THB  OhURCH   OF  GhRIST,  IN  ALL  AGES,  TO  TAKE  MEASURES 
FOR  PROVIWNG  AN  ABLE  AND  FAITHFUL  MINISTRY, 

The  great  fact,  that  this  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  I  shall  con- 
sider as  sufficiently  established  by  the  plain  and  unequivocal  precept 
before  us ;  and  shall  employ  the  time  that  remains  for  the  present 
discourse,  in  inquiring. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  an  able  and  faithful  Ministry  f 
And, 

What  are  the  means  which  the  Cfhurch  is  bound  to  employ  fot 
providing  svAnh  a  Ministry  f 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  an  able  and  pait^ful 
Ministry? 

It  is  a  ministry,  at  once  qualified  and  disposed  to  perform,  with 
enlightened  and  unwearied  assiduity,  all  the  duties,  whether  of  in- 
struction, of  defence,  or  of  discipline,  which  belong  to  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  to  pastors  and  rulers  in  his  Church. 

This  general  character  implies  Piety,  Talents,  Learning,  and 
Diligence. 

1.  The  first  requisite  to  form  a  faithful  and  able  minister,  is 
Piety.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  be  a  regenerated  man ;  that  he  have 
a  living  faith  in  that  Saviour  whom  he  preaches  to  others ;  that  the 
love  of  Christ  habitually  constrain  him ;  that  he  have  himself  walked 
in  those  paths  of  humihty,  self-denial,  and  holy  communion  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  it  is  the  business  of  his  life 
to  enaeavour  to  lead  his  fellow-men. 

I  shall  not  now  speak  of  the  necessity  of  piety,  to  a  minister's 
personal  salvation ;  nor  of  its  inestimable  importance  to  his  personal 
comfort.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  irksomeness,  nay,  the  intolerable 
drudgery,  of  labouring  in  a  vocation  in  which  the  heart  does  not  so 
along ;  nor  on  the  painful  misgivings  which  must  ever  attend  preach- 
ing an  unknown  Saviour,  and  recommending  untasted  hopes  and 
joys.  Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  describe,  tremendous  and  over- 
whelming as  it  is,  the  aggravated  doom  of  that  man,  who,  from  the 
heights  of  this  sacred  office,  shall  sink  into  the  abyss  of  the  damned; 
who,  (rfter  having  preached  to  others^  shall  himself  become  a  cast- 
away.^  But  my  object  is,  to  show  the  importance,  and  the  neces- 
sity, of  this  best  of  all  attainments,  in  order  to  qualify  any  man  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  t>ffice.  It  is  to  show,  that, 
without  piety,  he  cannot  be  an  able  minister.  He  cannot  be  a  work- 
many  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed^  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truthy  and  giving  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season.^ 

How  can  a  man  who  knows  only  the  theory  of  religion,  undertake 

♦  1  Cor.  9  :  27.  t  2  Tim.  2  :  16. 
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to  be  a  practical  gnide  in  spiritnal  things  7  How  can  he  adapt  his 
instmctions  to  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  experience  ?  How  can 
he  direct  the  awakened,  the  inquiring,  the  tempted,  and  the  doubt- 
ing ?  How  can  he  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  Christ  7  How 
can  he  sympathize  with  moomers  in  Zion  ?  How  can  he  comfort 
others  with  those  consolations  wherewith  he  himself  has  never  been 
comforted  of  God  ?  He  cannot  possibly  perform,  as  he  ought,  any 
of  these  duties,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  precious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  ministerial  work.  However  gigantic  his  intellectuu 
powers ;  however  deep,  and  various,  and  accurate  his  learning,  he  is 
not  abUy  in  relation  to  anv  of  these  points,  to  tecush  others,  seeing  he 
is  not  taught  himself.  If  he  make  the  attempt,  it  will  be  the  blind 
leading  the  blind;  and  of  this,  unerring  wisdom  has  told  us  the  con* 
sequence.'*'  It  were  rash,  indeed,  and  unwarranted,  to  say,  that  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  power  of  godliness,  may  not  be  em- 
ployed, by  a  sovereign  God,  as  the  means  of  saving  benefit  to  others. 
God  undoubtedly  may,  and  probably  sometimes  does  "  by  way  of 
miracle,  raise  a  man  to  life  by  the  bones  of  a  dead  prophet."t  He 
may,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe  sometimes  does,  "  honour  \m 
own  word  so  far  as  to  make  it  effectual  to  salvation,  even  when  it 
falls  from  unhallowed  lips."  The  ministry  even  of  Judas  Iscariot 
was,  probably,  not  without  its  benefit  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But 
such  a  result  is  not,  in  Ordinary  cases,  and  certainly  not  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  to  be  expected.  When  unsanctified  ministers  are 
introduced  into  the  Church,  we  may  generally  expect  them  to  prove, 
not  only  an  offence  to  God,  but  also  a  curse  to  his  people.  Piety, 
orthodox,  practical  holiness,  and  all  the  spiritual  glories  of  tne 
household  of  faith,  will  commonly  be  found  to  decline  m  proportion 
to  the  number  and  influence  of  these  enemies  in  disguise. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  bearing  testimony  against  what  appears 
to  me  a  dangerous  mistake ;  which,  though  it  may  not  be  common, 
yet  sometimes  occurs  among  parents  and  guardians  of  the  more 
serious  class.  I  mean  the  mistake  of  destining  young  persons  to 
the  ffospel  ministry,  from  a  very  early  period  of  life,  before  they 
can  be  supposed,  from  any  enlightened  view  of  the  subject,  to  con- 
cur in  the  (iwice  themselves ;  and  before  they  give  wiy  satisfactory 
evidence  of  vital  piety.  Brethren,  I  venerate  the  parent  who 
desires,  and  daily  ptays,  that  it  may  please  God  to  prepare  and  dis- 
pose his  child,  to  serve  him  in  the  ministry  of  reeoneiliation.  Nay, 
1  think  that  parent  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  religion, 
who  solemnly  devotes  his  child,  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  life, 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  avowedly  conducts  every  part  of 
fads  education  with  a  view  to  this  great  object ;  provided  the  original 
consecration,  and  every  subsequent  arrangement,  be  made  on  the 
condition,  carefully  and  frequently  expressed,  as  well  as  implied,  that 
God  shall  be  pleased  to  sanction  and  accept  the  offering,  by  imparting 

*  Matt.  11 :  15.  f  2  Kings  18  :  21. 
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his  grace,  and  giving  a  heart  to  loye  and  desire  the  sacred  work. 
But  there  is  a  wide  di£ference  between  this,  and  resolving  that  a 
particular  son  shall  be  a  minister,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the 
same  principles,  as  another  is  devoted  to  the  medical  profession,  or 
to  the  bar,  as  a  respectable  employment  in  life ;  without  recognising 
vital  piety,  and  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  ministry,  from  rdigious 
motives,  as  indispensable  qualifications.  This  kind  of  destination  to 
the  sacred  office,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unwarranted.  Let  the 
Christian  parent,  however  solemnly  he  may  have  devoted  his  child 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  however  fondly  he  may  have  anti- 
cipated his  entrance  on  that  blessed  work ;  if  he  find,  at  the  proper 
age  for  deciding  the  question,  no  comfortable  evidence  of  a  heart 
regenerated,  and  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  let  him  delibe- 
rately advise, — ^though  his  heart  be  wrung  with  anguish  by  the 
sacrifice, — let  him  deliberately  advise  the  choice  of  another  profes- 
sion. When  young  men  begin  to  enter  the  gospel  ministry,  because 
they  were  early  destined  to  the  office ;  because  it  is  a  respectable 
profession ;  or  because  they  wish  to  gratify  parents  and  friends ; 
rather  than  because  they  love  the  office  and  its  work,  and  have 
reason  to  hope  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  call  them  by  his  grace^ 
and  reveal  his  Son  in  them;*  we  may  consider  the  ministry  as  in  a 
fair  wa^  to  be  made,  in  fact,  a  secular  employment,  and  the  Church 
a  prostituted  theatre  for  the  schemes  and  ambition  of  worldly  men. 

So  deeply  and  vitally  important  is  piety  in  forming  a  faithful  and 
able  ministry;  and  so  often  has  it  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  or^  at 
least,  undervalued,  amidst  the  brilliancy  of  more  splendid  accom- 
plishments; that  there  cannot  be  too  strict  a  guard  placed  on  this 
point,  both  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  ministerial  fidelity.  Many 
very  excellent  men,  indeed,  have  felt  a  jealousy  of  Theological  Se- 
minaries, as  such,  as  if  they  were  calculated  for  training  up  learned 
and  eloquent,  rather  than  pious  ministers.  Though  I  believe  that 
this  jealousy  has  been  sometimes  indulged  unjustly,  and  often  carried 
to  an  unwise  and  mischievous  extreme ;  and  though  there  appears  to 
me  no  other  ground  for  it,  than  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  best 
human  institutions  are  liable  to  perversion  and  degeneracy;  yet  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  condemn  it  altogether.  Nay,  I  trust  that 
a  portion  of  it  will  always  be  kept  alive,  as  a  guard,  under  God, 
against  the  evil  which  it  deprecates.  For  I  persuade  myself  that 
every  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  is 
ready  to  adopt  the  language,  with  a  little  variation,  of  that  great 
and  excellent  man,  who,  for  near  thirty  years,  adorned  the  American 
Church,  and  the  presidential  chair  of  this  College.  "  Accursed  be 
all  that  learning  which  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  vital  piety !  Ac- 
cursed be  all  that  learning  which,  disguises,  or  is  ashamed  of  vital 
piety  I    Accursed  be  all  that  learning,  which  attempts  to  fill  the 

♦  Gal.  1 :  15,  16. 
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plaoe,  or  supersede  the  honours  of  yital  piety !  Nay,  accursed  be 
all  that  learning,  which  is  not  made  subservient  to  the  promotion 
and  the  §lory  of  vital  piety!*'* 

But  piety,  though  it  holds  the  first  place  among  essential  qualifi- 
cations here,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  not  every  pious  man, 
nay,  not  every  fervently  pious  man,  that  is  qualified  to  be  a  minister, 
and  far  less  an  ahU  minister.  Another  essential  requisite  to  form 
the  character  of  such  a  minister,  is, 

2.  Talents.  By  which  I  mean,  not  that  every  able  minister 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  man  of  geniu%;  but  that  he  must  be  a  man 
oi  good  sense;  of  native  discernment  and  discretion;  in  other  words, 
of  a  sound  respectable  natural  understanding. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  was  about  to  send  forth  his  first  ministers, 
he  said  unto  them ;  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  as  well  as  harmless  as 
doves.lr  And,  truly,  there  is  no  employment  under  heaven,  in  which 
wisdom,  practical  wisdom,  is  so  important,  or  rather,  so  imperiously 
and  indispensably  demanded,  as  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
A  man  of  a  weak  and  childish  mind,  though  he  were  pious  as 
Gabriel,  can  never  make  an  able  minister,  and  he  ought  never  to  be 
invested  with  the  office  at  all :  for  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of 
its  duties,  he  is  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  them ;  and  he  is  in 
constant  danger  of  rendering  both  himself  and  his  office  contemptible. 

No  reasonable  man  woiSd  require  proof  to  convince  him,  that 
good  sense  is  essential  to  form  an  able  physician,  an  able  advocate 
at  the  bar,  or  an  able  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court.  Nor  would 
any  prudent  man  entrust  his  life,  his  property,  or  the  interests  of 
his  country,  to  one  who  did  not  bear  this  character.  And  can  it  be 
necessary  to  employ  argument,  to  show  that  interests,  in  comparison 
with  which,  worldly  property,  the  health  of  the  body,  and  even  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  nations,  are  all  little  things,  ought  not  to  be 
committed  to  any  other  than  a  man  of  sound  and  respectable  under- 
standing ?  Alas !  if  ecclesiastical  judicatories  had  not  frequently 
acted,  as  if  this  were  far  from  being  a  settled  point,  it  were  almost 
an  insult  to  my  audience  to  speak  of  it  as  a  subject  admitting  of  a 
question. 

Though  a  minister  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  piety,  and  all 
the  learning,  of  the  Christian  Church ;  yet  if  he  had  not  at  least  a 
decent  stock  of  good  sense,  for  directing  and  applying  his  other  quali- 
fications, he  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Upon  good  sense  depends 
all  that  is  dignified,  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  respectable  in  private 
deportment ;  and  all  that  is  judicious,  seasonable,  and  calculated  to 
edify,  in  public  ministrations.  The  methods  to  be  employed  for 
winning  souls,  are  so  many  and  various,  according  to  the  taste,  pre- 
judices, habits,  and  stations  of  men :  a  constant  regard  to  time, 
place,  circumstances,  and  character,  is  so  essential,  if  we  desire  to 

*  See  WWmtpoonU  Sermon  on  Olorying  in  the  Orou  of  Chrut,        f  Matt  10  :  16. 
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profit  those  whom  we  address :  and  some  tolerable  medium  of  de- 
portment)  between  moroseness  and  levity,  reserve  and  tattling, 
bigotry  and  latitudinarianism,  lukewarmness  and  enthusiasm,  is  so 
indispensable  to  public  usefulness,  that  the  man  who  lacks  a  respec- 
table share  of  discernment  and  prudence,  had  better,  far  better,  be 
in  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  minister.*  An  able  minister 
he  cannot  possibly  be.  Neither  will  anything  short  of  a  sound 
judgment,  a  native  perception  of  what  is  fit  and  proper,  or  other- 
wise, preserve  any  man  who  is  set  to  teach  and  to  rule  in  the  Church, 
without  a  miracle,  from  those  perversions  of  scripture ;  those  ludi- 
crous absurdities;  and  those  efiusions  of  drivelling  childishness, 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  the  ministry  and  the  Bible  into  con- 
tempt. 

3.  A  third  requisite  to  an  able  and  faithful  mi{Listry,  is  oompbtent 
KNOWLEDGE.  Without  this,  both  piety  and  talents  united  are 
madequate  to  the  official  work.  Nay,  without  cultivation  and  disci- 
pline ;  without  a  competent  store  of  facts  and  principles,  to  regulate 
the  mind,  the  stronger  the  talents,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  lead 
their  possessor  astray,  and  to  become  the  instruments  of  mischief, 
both  to  himself  and  the  Church. 

The  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  divinely  inspired ;  and,  of 
course,  had  no  need  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods. They  were  put  in  possession  by  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  in  a 
single  hour,  of  that  information,  which,  now,  can  only  be  gained  by 
years  of  laborious  study,  f  It  were  well  if  this  fact  were  remem- 
bered and  weighed  by  those  who  plead,  that,  as  the  gospel  was  first 
preached  by  lishermen  and  tax-gatherers^  so  it  may  be  as  well 
preached,  at  the  present  day,  by  persons  of  fervent  piety,  and  plain 
sense,  who  have  never  enjoyed  any  greater  advantages  of  scholastic 
learning,  than  the  apostles  did.  The  supposed  fact,  which  these 
vain  and  ignorant  pleaders  assume,  is  utterly  unfounded.  The 
apostles  were  not  an  illiterate  ministry.  They  were  the  soundest, 
and  best  informed  divines  that  ever  adorned  the  Christian  Church. 
So  indispensable  did  it  appear  to  infinite  wisdom,  that  they  should 
be  such,  that  they  were  thus  accomplished  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  men, 
before  unlearned,  were  chosen  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  inspiration, 
in  preference  to  others,  that  the  miracle  might  be  the  more  apparent; 
that  it  might  be  the  more  clearly  seen  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God  and  Twt  of  man.X  Let  this  inspiration,  confirmed  as  it 
then  was  by  miracle,  be  now  produced,  and  we  will  acknowledge  it 

*  Though  a  Christian  would  haye  expressed  himself  in  different  language,  there 
is  mnch  weight  in  the  maxim  of  the  heathen  satirist,  Nullum  numen  abeat  n  titpru- 
dmUa. — Juv, 

f  There  is  no  intention  here  to  exclade  daily,  or  ftreqnent  eonversaUofu  with  our 
Lord,  as  one  important  means  of  instrucdon  which  the  apostles  enjoyed.  This, 
howeyer,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  miraculout  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
was  yet  wholly  eztraardmary, 

I  2  Cor.  4  :  7. 
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as  more  than  an  adequate  snbstitnte  for  the  ordinary  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  by  books  and  study. 

jDut  if,  as  we  all  allow,  the  age  of  inspiration  and  of  miracle  be  long 
since  past ;  and  if  it  be  still  necessary,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  possess,  substantially,  the  same  knowledge 
that  the  apostles  had ;  then,  undoubtedly,  it  is  to  be  acquired  in  a 
different  way  from  theirs,  that  is,  by  the  diligent  use  of  ordinary 
means.  If  ministers  must  be  apt  to  teachj  as  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
declared,*  they  ought  to  be  capable  of  teaching.  If  the  priest^e 
lips  ought  to  keep  knowledge^'f  he  certainly  ought  to  possess  know- 
ledge. And  if  Timothy^  though  he  lived  in  the  days  of  inspiration, 
and  was  the  immediate  and  favourite  disciple  of  an  inspired  man, 
was  yet  enjoined,  by  that  very  inspired  man,  to  give  himself  to  read^ 
ingy  as  weU  as  to  exhortation;  to  meditate  upon  these  thing s^  and  to 

?ive  himself  wholly  to  them^  that  his  profiting  might  appear  to  aU;X 
ow  much  more  necessary  are  similar  means  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
to  those  who  are  called  to  labours  of  the  same  nature,  and  quite  as 
arduous,  without  possessing  the  same  advantages  ! 

But  what  kindy  and  what  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  of 
acquired  knowledge,  may  be  considered  as  necessary  to  form  an  able 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  That  we  may  give  a  more  enlightened 
answer  to  this  question,  let  us  inquire,  what  such  a  minister  is  called, 
and  must  be  qualified,  to  perform  ?  He  is,  then,  to  be  ready,  on  all 
occasions,  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  This  is  his  first  and  chief 
work.  That  is,  not  merely  to  state  and  support  the  more  simple 
and  elementary  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  but  also  to  elucidate  with 
clearness  the  various  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  whether  doctrinal, 
historical,  typical,  prophetic,  or  practical.  He  is  to  be  ready  to 
rectify  erroneous  translations  of  Sacred  Scripture;  to  reconcile 
seeming  contradictions ;  to  clear  up  real  obscurities ;  to  illustrate  the 
force  and  beauty  of  allusions  to  ancient  customs  and  manners ;  aoid, 
in  general,  to  explain  the  word  of  God,  as  one  who  has  made  it  the 
object  of  his  deep  and  successful  study.  He  is  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  gospel ;%  and,  therefore,  must  be  qualified  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  infidels ;  to  repel  the  insinuations  and  cavils  of  sceptics ;  to 
detect,  expose,  and  refute  the  ever  varying  forms  of  heresy ;  and  to 
give  notice,  and  stand  in  the  breach^  when  men,  ever  so  covertly  or 
artfully,  depart  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.\\  He  is 
to  be  ready  to  solve  the  doubts,  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of  conscien- 
tious believers ;  to  give  instruction  to  the  numerous  classes  of  re- 
spectful and  serious  inquirers ;  to  reprove^  rebuke^  and  exhort  with 
(M  long-suffering  and  doctrine.^  He  is  to  preach  the  gospel  with 
plainness,  dignity,  clearness,  force,  and  solemnity.  And,  finally,  he 
is  to  perform  his  part  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  where  can- 
didates for  the  holy  ministry  are  examined  and  their  qualifications 

*  1  Tim.  8  :  2,  and  2  Tim.  2  :  24.  f  Malaohi  2  :  7. 

X  1  Tim.  4  :  18,  16.  {  Philip.  1  :  17. 

II  Jade  8.  f  2  Tim.  4  :  2. 
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ascertained;  where  a  oonstant  inspection  is  maintained  orer  the 
&ith  and  order  of  the  Church ;  where  the  general  interests  of  Zion 
are  discussed  and  decided ;  and  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  which, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  proceedings  are  all  combined. 

This  is  but  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  a  minister 
is  called  to  perform.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
all  this,  with  even  tolerable  ability,  a  man  must  be  furnished  with  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge.  "  He  must,"  (and  on  this  subject  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  fortify  myself  with  the  judgment,  and  to  em- 
ploy, for  the  most  part,  the  language  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
our  Church,)  "  he  must  be  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  must  be  versed  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquities.  He  must  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  Ancient 
Q-eography^  and  Oriental  Customs.  He  must  have  read  and  digested 
the  principal  arguments  and  writings,  relative  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Deistical  Controversy.  He  must  have  studied,  carefully 
and  correctly,  Natural  Theology^  together  with  Didactic^  PolemiOj 
and  Casuistic  Divinity;  and  be  able  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  by  a  ready,  pertinent,  and  abundant  quotation  of  Scripture 
texts  for  that  purpose.  He  must  have  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  general  History  and  Chronology;  and  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  must  have  studied 
attentively  the  duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office;  the  form  of  Church 
government  authorized  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  administration  of 
it  as  practised  in  the  Protestant  churches."'*'  He  must  have  become 
well  versed  in  Moral  Philosophy,  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  study- 
ing man,  his  constitution,  the  powers  and  exercises  of  his  depraved 
and  sanctified  nature,  and  his  duties  thence  arising.  To  all  these, 
he  must  add,  a  respectable  share  of  knowledge,  in  general  Oram^ 
mar,  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematical 
Science,  Q-eography,  Natural  History,  Polite  Literature. 

Several  of  these  branches  of  learning  are,  indeed,  only  auxiliary 
to  the  main  body,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  ministerial  erudition. 
But  they  are  important  auxiliaries.  No  man,  it  is  true,  can  be  a 
complete  master  of  them  all ;  and  it  were  criminal  in  a  minister  to 
attempt  so  much.  The  time  requisite  for  this,  must  be  taken  from 
more  important  employments.  Of  some  of  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  general  views  are  sufficient ;  and  of  others,  perhaps,  an 
acquaintance  with  nomenclatures  and  first  principles  ought  to  satisfy 
the  theological  pupil.  But  so  much  of  them  ought  to  be  acquired, 
as  may  enable  their  possessor  the  better  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  better  to  defend  the  gospel.  I  repeat  it,  every  branch  of 
knowledge  is  helpful  and  desirable  to  the  Christian  minister.  Not 
to  enable  him  to  shir^,  as  a  man  of  learning:  this  were  infinitely 
beneath  the  aim  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ ;  but  to  make  him  a 
more  accomplished  and  useful  teacher  of  others.    For  it  is  certain 

*  ConitUuUon  of  ihe  Theotogieal  Seminary  of  the  Pretbyierian  Church.    Article  4th. 
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that  the  more  he  attains  of  real,  solid  science,  provided  it  be  sanc- 
tified science,  the  more  clearly  ^oll  he  be  able  to  explain  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  more  wisely  and  forcibly  to  preach  that  0-09pel 
which  is  the  power  of  Q-od  unto  ealvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.^ 

4.  Once  more,  it  enters  into  the  character  of  a  faithful  minister, 
that  he  is  active,  diligent,  and  pbrsevebing  in  the  discharge  of 
his  multiplied  and  arduous  duties.  However  fervent  his  piety;  how- 
ever vigorous  his  native  talents ;  and  however  ample  his  acauired 
knowle^e;  yet,  if  he  be  timid,  indolent,  wavering,  easily  driven 
&om  the  path  of  duty,  or  speedily  discouraged  in  his  evangelical 
labours,  he  does  not  answer  the  apostle's  description  of  a  faithful 
man.  The  minister  who  is,  in  any  good  measure,  entitled  to  this 
character,  is  one  who  carefully  studies  to  know,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  declares  the  whole  counsel  of  Q-od,  without  fearing 
the  frowns,  or  courting  the  smiles,  of  men ;  who  shrinks  not  from 
any  self-denial,  labour,  or  danger  to  which  the  will  of  his  Master^ 
and  the  interests  of  religion,  evidently  call  him ;  who  abhors  the 
thouffht  of  sitting  down  in  inglorious  ease,  while  thousands  are 
perishing  around  him ;  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  by 
secular  or  minor  objects  from  his  grand  work ;  who  is  instant  m 
season^  and  out  of  seasonj  in  all  the  diversified  and  momentous 
labours  of  his  holy  vocation ;  and  the  object  of  whose  steady  exer- 
tion, as  well  as  supreme  desire,  it  is,  that  the  Church  may  be  built 
up ;  that  souls  may  be  saved ;  and  that  Christ  in  aU  things  may  be 
glorified.1[ 

Such  is  a  faithful  and  able  minister.  A  minister  fervently  pious ; 
eminently  wise,  discerning,  and  prudent ;  extensively  learned,  espe- 
cially mighty  in  the  Scriptures;  abounding  and  prevalent  in  praver ; 
a  bold,  energetic,  instructive,  experimental  preacher;  a  zealous, 
affectionate,  condescending,  laborious  pastor ;  a  friend  to  revivals 
of  religion  ;  a  firm  and  persevering  contender  for  the  truth ;  one,  in 
short,  who  devotes  all  his  talents,  all  his  learning,  all  his  influence, 
and  all  his  exertions,  to  the  one  grand  object,— /u2/{Ktn^  the  ministry 
which  he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Such  a  minister,  to  select  an  example,  was  the  apostle  PauL  With 
a  heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ;  with  an  understanding 
vigorous,  sound,  and  comprehensive ;  and  with  a  store  of  various 
and  profound  knowledge,  he  went  forth  to  meet  and  conciliate  the 
enemies  of  his  divine  Master :  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he 
manifested  the  importance  of  every  qualification  with  which  that 
Master  had  furnished  him.  Let  us  follow  and  observe  him  a  little 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  labours.  ^^Now  we  see  him 
reasoning  with  Pagans,  aiid  then  remonstrating  with  Jews;  now 
arguing  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  then  from  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures;  now  appealing  to  the  writings  of  heathen  poets  and 

♦Bom.  1:16.  tlP«*«4sll- 
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philosophers,  and  then  referring  to  the  tradittons  of  the  fathers,  of 
which  he  had  been  exceedingly  zealous:  now  stating  his  arguments 
with  all  logical  exactness,  and  then  exposing  the  sophistry  and  false 
learning  of  his  adversaries  ;"^  now  pleading  with  all  the  majesty  and 
pathos  of  nnrivalled  eloquence,  upon  Mars-hiUj  and  before  Felix 
and  Agrippa,  and  then  instructing,  from  house  to  house,  the  young 
and  the  aged,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  condescension  of  a  babe.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? With  these  qualifications,  he  laboured  not  only  more 
abundanth/y  but  more  successfully y  than  all  the  apostles ;  and  has 
probably  been  the  means  of  richer  blessings  to  the  Church  and  the 
world,  than  any  oth^er  mere  man  that  ever  lived. 

But  you  will,  perhaps,  ask,  ^^  Ought  aU  these  qualifications  to  be 
considered  as  indispensable  for  every  minister  ?  For  example,  ought 
no  one  to  have  the  ministry  ^  committed '  to  him,  unless  he  have 
acquired,  or  be  in  a  fair  way  to  attain,  the  whole  of  those  literary 
and  scientific  accomplishments  which  have  been  recounted  as  desi- 
rable ?"  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  it  is  noi  proper,  at  present,  to 
ffive  a  particular  answer  to  this  question.  My  object  has  been  to 
describe  an  able  sni  faithful  ministry.  To  my  description  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  added  anything  superfluous  or  unimportant. 
Such  a  ministry  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  the  endeavour  of  the 
Church  to  train  up.  x  et,  it  is  certain  that  under  the  best  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  ever  existed,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  or  that  is  ever  likely  to  exist,  all  ministers  have  not 
been  alike  able  suid  faithful:  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  individuals  with  furniture  for  the  sacred  office 
inferior  to  that  which  is  desirable,  have  been,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, both  respectable  and  useful.  But  still  a  character  something 
resembling  that  which  has  been  drawn,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
proper  standard,  and  exertions  made  to  attain  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  it,  in  all  cases,  as  possible.  And  after  all  that  can  be  done, 
exceptions  to  a  rigid  conformity  with  this  standard,  will  be  found  in 
sufficient  number,  without  undertaking  to  lower  the  standard  itself, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  their  multiplication.     But, 

n.  What  abb  thb  means  which  the  Church  is  bound  to  bm- 
PLOT,  FOR  providing  suoh  A  MiNiSTRT?  This  question  was  assigned 
as  the  second  subject  of  inquiry. 

And  here,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  Church  can  neither 
impart  grace,  nor  create  talents.  She  c^n  neither  make  men  pious, 
nor  give  them  inteUecttial  powers.  But  is  there,  therefore,  nothing 
that  can  be  done,  or  that  ou{fht  to  .be  done  by  her  ?  Yes,  brethren, 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  Though  Jehovah  the  Saviour  has  the 
government  upon  his  shoulder,  his  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  means; 
and  He  is  not  to  be  expected  to  work  miracles  to  supply  our  lack  of 
exertion.    If,  therefore,  the  Church  omit  to  employ  the  means  which 

*  Stenmtft  8«moiii  before  the  BdueaUon  Society,  p.  12. 
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her  King  and  Head  has  put  within  her  power,  for  the  attainment  of 
a  ^yen  obiect,  both  the  9in  and  the  di$graee  of  failing  to  attain  that 
object,  will  lie  at  her  own  door. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  which  the  Ghnrch  is  bound  to  employ 
for  providing  an  able  and  faithful  ministry?  They  are  such  as 
these :  looking  for,  and  carefully  sblbotinq  ^oung  men  of  piety  and 
talents,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  providing  funds,  for  the  tem- 
porary support  of  those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  such  aid ;  fdmish- 
mg  a  SBMINART,  in  which  the  most  ample  means  of  instruction  may 
be  found ;  and,  having  done  all  this,  to  guard,  by  her  jtjdioatobibs, 
the  entrance  into  the  sacred  office,  with  incessant  vigilance. 

1.  The  Church  is  bound,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  to  9earch  for,  and 
earefuUjf  to  seleetj  from  among  the  young  men  within  her  bosomy 
those  who  are  endowed  with  piety  and  talentSy  whenever  she  can 
find  these  qualifications  united.  Piety^  is  humble  and  retiring ;  and 
talents,  especially  of  the  kind  best  aoapted  to  the  great  work  of  the 
ministiy,  are  modest  and  unobtrusive.  They  require,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  to  be  sought  out,  encouraged,  and  brought  for- 
ward.  And  how,  and  by  TOom,  is  this  to  b^  done  ?  The  children 
of  the  Church  are,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  ChurcKs  property. 
She  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  the  best  of  them.  And  as  it  is 
the  part,  both  of  wisdom  and  affection^  in  parents  according  to  Uie 
flesh,  to  attend  with  vigilance  to  the  different  capacities  and  acquire- 
ments of  their  children,  and  to  select  for  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
correspoiiding  employments;  so  it  is  obviously  incumbent  on  the 
Churdi,  the  moral  parent  of  all  the  youth  withm  her  jurisdiction,  to 
direct  especial  attention  to  such  of  them  as  may  be  fitted  to  serve 
her  in  the  holy  ministry.  And  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  whenever  young  men  are  found,  who  xmitQ  fervent 
piety  with  tcdents  adapted  to  the  office,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  to 
seek  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  single 
them  out,  to  bring  them  forward,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  them  all 
that  preparation,  which  depends  on  human  means,  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary. 

2.  The  Church  is  bound  to  provide  funds  for  the  partial  or  entire 
support  of  those  who  need  this  kind  of  aid^  while  they  are  preparing 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Some  of  the  most  promising  candidates 
for  this  holy  work  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  themselves, 
while  they  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  give  up  its  emoluments,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to  serve  Qod  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son.  These  persons  must  either  abandon  their  sacred  enterprise 
altogether,  or  receive,  from  some  other  source,  adequate  aid.  And 
from  what  source  can  they  so  properly  receive  it,  as  from  their  moral 
parent,  the  Church  ?  Nature,  reason,  equity,  parental  affection,— 
all  conspire  in  pointing  to  this  parent,  as  the  most  suitable  provider. 
The  aid  which  flows  only  from  the  hand  of  individual  and  occasional 
bounty,  may  be  withdrawn,  or  grudgingly  continued :  but  the  Church 
can  never  be  weary,  as  long  as  ability  is  given  her,  of  providing  for 
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her  beloved  children.  The  aid  which  indiridtials,  as  sach,  famish, 
may  excite,  in  delicate  minds,  a  painful  sense  of  dependence :  but 
children  ought  to  feel,  can  feel,  no  pain  in  receiving  from  the  hand 
of  parental  affection. 

Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to  the  furnishing  of  this  aid,  that  the 
objects  of  it  may  not  always  be  found,  when  their  character  shall  be 
completely  developed,  either  ornaments  to  the  Church,  or  worthy  of 
so  much  exertion  and  expenditure.  As  well  might  parents  according 
to  the  flesh  decline  to  provide  for  the  support  and  education  of  their 
children,  in  early  life,  lest  peradventure  they  might  afterwards  prove 
neither  a  comfort  nor  an  honour  to  them.  In  this  respect,  every 
faithful  parent  considers  himself  as  bound,  in  duty  and  affection,  to 
take  all  possible  pains  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  offspring, 
and  having  done  so,  to  leave  the  event  with  God. 

Neither  ought  the  Ohurch  to  consider  this  provision  as  a  burden, 
or  imagine  that,  in  making  it,  she  confers  a  favour.  It  is  as  clearly 
her  duty — a  duty  which  she  as  really  owes  both  to  her  Master  and 
herself,  as  the  ordinary  provision  which  she  makes  for  the  support 
of  the  word  and  ordinances.  Or  rather,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
she  has  not  been  accustomed  always  to  consider  it,  as  an  essential 
part  of  her  ordinary  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  means  of 
grace. 

8.  A  further,  and  the  last  mean  which  I  shall  mention,  which  the 
Church  is  bound  to  employ  for  providing  an  able  and  faithful  minis- 
try, is,  fumi%hing  a  Seminary  in  which  the  candidates  far  this  office 
may  receive  the  most  appropriate  and  complete  instructtonj  which  she 
has  it  in  her  power  to  give.  In  vain  are  young  men  of  fervent  piety, 
and  the  best  talents,  sought  after  and  discovered ;  and  in  vain  are 
funds  provided  for  their  support,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
imless  pure  and  ample  foxmtains  of  knowledge  are  opened  to  them, 
and  unless  competent  guides  are  assigned  to  direct  them  in  drinking 
at  those  fountams.  This,  however,  is  so  plain,  so  self-evident,  that 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  its  proof. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  these  means  of  education  should  be  provided  by  the 
Church,  as  such.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  they  will  be  as  likely  to 
be  provided,  and  as  well  provided,  hj  private  instructors,  as  by 
public  seminaries.  But  all  reason,  and  all  experience,  pronounce  a 
different  judgment,  and  assign,  as  the  ground  of  their  decision,  such 
considerations  as  these. 

Firsty  when  the  Church  herself  provides  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  her  own  candidates  for  the  ministry,  she  can  at  all 
times  inspect  and  regulate  the  course  of  their  education ;  can  see 
that  it  be  sound,  thorough,  and  faithful ;  can  direct  and  control  the 
instructors ;  can  correct  such  errors,  and  make  such  improvements 
in  her  plans  of  instruction,  as  the  counsels  of  the  whole  body  may 
discover.  Whereas,  if  all  be  left  to  individual  discretion,  the  pre- 
paration for  the  service  of  the  Church  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
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defective,  or  ill-jndged,  not  to  say  unsound,  without  the  Church  being 
able  effectually  to  interpose  her  correcting  hand. 

A^ain;  when  the  Church  herself  takes  the  instruction  of  her 
candidates  into  her  own  hands,  she  can  furnish  a  more  extensive, 
accurate,  and  complete  course  of  instruction  than  can  be  supposed 
to  be,  ordinarily,  within  the  reach  of  detached  individuals.  In 
erecting  and  endowing  a  Seminary,  she  can  select  the  he9t  inttrucr 
tors  out  of  her  whole  body.  She  can  give  her  pupils  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  timey  and  the  undivided  exertions^  of  these  instructors. 
Instead  of  having  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  theo- 
logical student  applies  himself,  taught  by  a  single  master,  she  can 
divide  the  task  of  instruction,  among  several  competent  teachers,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  each  doing  full  justice  both  to  his 
pupils  and  himself.  She  can  form  one  ample  Library,  by  which  a 
given  number  of  students  may  be  much  better  accommodated,  when 
collected  together,  and  having  access  to  it  in  common,  than  if  the 
same  amount  of  books  were  divided  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
smaller  libraries.  And  she  can  digest,  and  gradually  improve  a 
system  of  instruction,  which  shall  be  the  result  of  combined  wisdom, 
learning,  and  experience.  Whereas  those  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  who  commit  themselves  to  the  care  of  individual  ministers, 
selected  according  to  the  convenience  or  the  caprice  of  each  pupil, 
must,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  be  under  the  guidance  of  instructors 
who  have  neither  the  talents,  the  learning,  nor  the  leisure  to  do  them 
justice ;  and  who  have  not  even  a  tolerable  collection  of  books,  to 
supply  the  lack  of  their  own  furniture  as  teachers. 

Further ;  when  the  Church  herself  provides  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  her  own  ministry,  at  a  public  seminary,  she  will,  of  course, 
be  furnished  with  ministers  who  have  enjoyed,  in  some  measure,  a 
uniform  course  of  education;  who  have  derived  their  knowledge  from 
the  same  masters,  and  the  same  approved  fountains,  and  who  may, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  agree  in  their  views  of  evangelical  truth 
and  order.  There  will  thus  be  the  most  effectual  provision  made, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  for  promoting  the  tm%  and  peace 
of  the  Church.  Whereas,  if  every  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry, 
be  instructed  by  a  different  master,  each  of  whom  may  be  supposed 
to  have  his  peculiarities  of  expression  and  opinion,  especially  about 
minor  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  harmony  of  our  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  will  gradually  be  impaired;  and  strife,  and  per- 
haps, eventually,  schism,  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  our  growing 
and  happy  Church. 

It  is  important  to  add,  that  when  the  Church  provides  for  educa- 
ting a  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  the  same  seminary, 
these  candidates  themselves  may  be  expected  to  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  each  other.  Numbers  being  engaged  together  in  the  same 
studies,  will  naturally  excite  the  principle  of  emulation.  As  iron 
eharpeneth  iron,  so  the  amicable  competition,  and  daily  intercourse 
of  pious  students,  can  scarcely  fail  of  leading  to  closer  and  more 
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persevering  application;  to  deeper  research;  to  richer  acquirements; 
and  to  a  more  indelible  impression  of  that  which  is  learned,  upon 
their  minds,  than  can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  solitary  study. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  unworthy  of  notice,  that,  when  the  minis- 
ters of  a  Church  are  generally  trained  up  at  the  same  seminary, 
they  are  naturally  led  to  form  earh/  friendships,  which  bind  them 
together  to  the  end  of  life,  and  which  are  productive  of  that  mutual 
confidence  and  assistance,  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  shedding  a 
benign  influence  on  their  personal  enjoyment,  and  their  official 
comfort  and  usefulness.  These  early  friendships  may  also  be  ex- 
pected to  add  another  impulse  to  a  sense  of  duty,  in  annually  draw- 
mg  ministers  from  a  distance  to  meet  each  other  in  the  higher  judi- 
catories of  the  Church ;  and,  which  is  scarcely  less  important,  to 
facilitate  and  promote  that  mutual  consultation,  respecting  plans  of 
research,  and  new  and  interesting  publications,  which  is,  at  once, 
among  the  safeguards,  as  well  as  pleasures,  of  theological  author- 
ship. 

These,  brethren,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  call  upon 
every  Church,  to  erect,  and  to  support  with  vigour  and  efficiency,  a 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  training  of  her  ministry.  If  she  de- 
sires to  augment  the  number  of  her  ministers ;  if  she  wishes  their 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office  to  be  the  best  in  her  power  to  give, 
and  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  if  she  desires  that  they  may  be 
a  holy  phalanx,  united  in  the  same  great  views  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  adhering  with  uniformity  and  with  cordial  affection  to 
her  public  standards ;  if  she  deprecates  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
a  heterogeneous,  divided,  and  distracted  ministry ;  and  finally,  if  she 
wishes  her  ministers  to  be  educated  under  circumstances  most  favour- 
able to  their  acting  in  after  life,  as  a  band  of  brethren,  united  in 
friendship  as  well  as  in  sentiment :  then  let  her  take  measures  for 
training  them  up  under  her  own  eye  and  control ;  under  the  same 
teachers;  in  the  same  course  of  study;  and  under  all  those  advan- 
tages of  earl^  intercourse,  and  affectionate  competition,  which  attend 
a  public  seminary. 

In  favour  of  all  this  reasoning,  the  best  experience,  and  the 
general  practice  of  the  Church,  in  different  ages,  may  be  confidently 
urged.  "  It  has  been  the  way  of  God,"  says  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Lightfooty  "  to  instruct  his  people  by  a  studious  and  learned 
ministry,  ever  since  he  gave  a  written  word  to  instruct  them  in." 
"Who,"  he  asks,  "were  the  standing  ministry  of  Isruely  all  the 
time  from  the  giving  of  the  law,  till  the  captivity  in  Babylon  f  Not 
prophets,  or  inspired  men ;  for  they  were  but  occasional  teachers ; 
but  the  Priests  and  Levites,  who  became  learned  in  the  law  by  study. 
(Deuteronomy  88  :  10 ;  Hosea  4:6;  Malachi  2  :  7.)  And  for  tlus 
end,  they  were  disposed  into  forty-eight  cities,  as  so  many  univer- 
sities, where  they  studied  the  law  together;  and  from  thence  were 
sent  out  into  the  several  s^agogues,  to  teach  the  people."  They 
had  also,  the  same  writer  informs  us,  ^^contributions  made  for  the 
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support  of  these  students^  while  they  studied  in  the  universitie$j  as 
weU  as  afterwards  when  they  preached  in  the  synagogues.''  He  tells 
us  further,  in  another  place,  ^^  that  there  were  among  the  Jews, 
authorized  individual  teachers,  of  great  eminence,  who  had  their 
Midrashoth,  or  Divinity  Schools^  in  which  they  expounded  the  law 
to  their  scholars  or  disciples.**  ^'  Of  these  Diyinitj  Schools,*'  he 
adds,  'Hhwe  is  very  frequent  mention  made  among  the  Jewish 
writers,  more  especially  of  the  schools  of  HiUel  and  ShammaL  Such 
a  Divinity  Professor  was  Q-amaUelj  at  whose  feet  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  received  his  education.**'*' 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  same  system,  in  substance, 
was  adopted  and  continued*  At  a  very  early  period,  there  was  a 
seminary  of  high  reputation  established  in  the  citv  of  Alexandria^ 
in  which  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  were  trained  up  together, 
and  under  the  ablest  instructors,  both  in  divine  and  human  learning ; 
a  seminary  in  which  Pantcenvs,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen^  and 
others,  taught  with  high  reputation.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  both 
declare,  that  this  seminary  had  existed,  as  a  nursery  of  the  Church, 
and  had  enjoyed  a  succession  of  able  teachers,  from  the  time  of 
Mark  the  evangelist.t  Writers  on  Christian  antiquities  also  assure 
us  that  there  were  seminaries  of  a  similar  kind  very  early  established 
at  Momcy  Ccesarea^  Antioch,  and  other  places ;%  and  that  they  were 
considered  as  essential  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  Church. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  religion  and  learning  revived 
together.  The  Reformers  were  not  less  eminent  for  their  erudition, 
than  for  their  piety  and  zeaL  They  contended  earnestly  for  an 
enlightened,  as  well  as  a  faithful  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  almost 
all  tne  Protestant  churches,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion to  admit  of  the  exertion,  founded  Theological  Seminaries,  as 
nurseries  for  their  ministry.  This  was  the  case  in  O-eneva^  in  Scot- 
landj  in  HoUand,  in  Q-ermany^  and,  with  very  little  exception, 
throughout  reformed  Christendom.  And  the  history  of  those  semi- 
naries, while  it  certainly  demonstrates,  that  such  establishments  are 
capable  of  being  perverted;  demonstrates,  with  equal  evidence,  that 
they  have  been  made,  and  might  always,  with  the  divine  blessing  on 
a  faithful  administration,  be  rendered  exteusively  useful. 

And  what  have  the  most  eminently  pious  and  learned  ministers, 
that  ever  adorned  the  American  Church,  thought  on  this  subject  ? 
Let  yonder  venerable  walls  tell !  Yes,  brethren,  it  was  because 
Tennentf  and  Dickinson^  and  Burr,  and  Edwards,  and  Davies,  and 
Einley,  and  Blair,  and  other  champions  of  the  cross,  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  learning  and  talents,  united  with 
piety,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Christian  ministry,  that 
they  laboured  and  prayed  so  much  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  Nassau  MaU.    May  their  spirit  and  their  opinions  revive,  and 

♦  Lightfoofa  Works,  toI.  i.,  867,  674. 

t  Euteb,,  Lib.  t.  o.  10;  Hieron.,  Oper.  i.  106. 

I  See  Bmffham*t  Oriffmea  BeeleaiaaHaM.    Boek  IIL  Chap.  10. 
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more  and  more  pervade  our  Church,  until  the  dawning  of  the  Millen- 
nial Sabbath ! 

In  establishments  of  this  kind,  in  more  recent  times,  our  Congre- 
gational brethren,  in  New  England^  and  our  brethren  of  the  Dutch 
and  Associate  Reformed  churches,  have  gone  before  us,  and  set  us 
noble  examples.  We  have,  at  length,  awoke  from  our  sleep ;  and 
with  tardy,  but,  as  we  hope,  with  &m,  with  well-advised,  and  with 
heaven-directed  steps,  have  begun  to  follow  them.  In  the  name  of 
Jehovah  Jesus,  the  King  of  Zionj  we  lift  up  our  banner !  May  his 
blessing  descend,  and  rest  upon  the  transaction  of  this  day,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  is  about  to  visit  our  Church  in  his  abundant  mercy ! 

4.  The  last  means  of  providing  an  able  and  faithful  ministry,  on 
which  I  shall  insist,  is  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Judicatories  of  the 
Church  in  guarding  the  entrance  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  our 
happiness,  that,  according  to  the  truly  apostolic  and  primitive  con- 
stitution of  our  Church,  the  power  of  licensing  candidates,  and  of 
setting  apart  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  is  not  given  to  any 
individual,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called.  Nay,  while  the 
Church  provides  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  her  candidates  for 
the  sacred  office,  she  does  not  give  even  to  the  conductors  of  that 
seminary,  however  pious,  learned,  or  venerable,  the  right  ultimately 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those  candidates,  and  to  admit  or 
reject  them  at  their  pleasure.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  her  appro- 
priate judicatories ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  is  all- 
important.  However  vigilantly  and  perseveringly  other  means  for 
attaining  the  object  proposed,  may  be  employed,  if  there  be  a  failure 
here,  the  most  calamitous  consequences  may  be  expected.  If  pres- 
byteries be  superficial  in  their  examinations  of  candidates ;  if  they 
be  too  ready  to  lay  hands  on  the  weakj  the  ignorant^  the  erroneous^ 
or  those  of  douhijul  piety;  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  an  occa- 
sional purpose,  or  meeting  a  temporary  difficulty,  they  at  any*  time 
suffer  the  barriers  which  have  been  erected  for  excluding  the  incom- 
petent or  the  unworthy,  to  be  removed  or  trampled  down,  they  are 
taking  the  direct  course  to  bring  the  ministry  and  religion  into  con- 
tempt. 

I  know  that,  on  this  subject,  pleas  are  often  urged  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  resist.  Some  good  qualities  in  the  candidates ; 
private  friendships ;  an  unwillingness  to  give  pain ;  the  scarcity  of 
ministers;  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  are  all  alternately 
employed  as  arguments  for  the  admission  of  unsuitable  characters 
into  the  ministry.  •  But  it  is  a  most  important  part  of  fidelity  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  to  oppose  and  reject  every  plea  of  this  kind. 
Private  friendships  ought  not  to  interfere  with  a  supreme  regard  to 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  It  is  better,  much  better,  to  inflict  pain 
for  a  time,  on  an  individual,  than  to  wound  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  by  introducing  into  the  ministry  those  who  are  neither /at^A/wZ 
nor  able  to  teach^  judicatories  are  so  far  from  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  Church,  that  they  rather  add  to  her  difficulties,  and  call  her  to 
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struggle  with  ne^^  evils.  To  be  in  haste  to  multiply  and  send  out 
unqualified  labourers,  is  to  take  the  most  direct  method  to  send  a 
destructiye  blast  on  the  garden  of  God,  instead  of  gathering  a  rich 
and  smiling  harvest. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  judicatories,  with  enlightened  vigilance, 
and  fidelity,  guard  the  entrance  into  the  sacred  office ;  when  they 
exert  the  authority  committed  to  them,  to  keep  out  of  the  ministry, 
incompetence,  heresy,  levity,  and  worldly-mindedness ;  they  obey  a 
divine  precept ;  they  support  the  real  honour  of  the  gospel  ministry ; 
they  constrain  those  who  are  looking  toward  that  blessed  work,  to 
take  a  higher  aim,  and  to  seek  for  higher  attainments ;  they  give 
the  churches  bread  in%tead  of  a  stone,  and  fish  instead  of  a  serpent; 
and  though  they  may  appear,  to  those  who  make  haste,  to  be  tardy 
in  supplying  the  public  demand  for  ministers,  they  are  taking  one  of 
the  most  effectual  methods,  under  God,  for  raising  up  a  numenmSy 
as  well  as  an  able  and  faithful  ministry. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  practical  inferences  from 
the  foregoing  discussion.     And, 

1.  If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  be  just,  then  our 
Church  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  almost  entirely,  and  very  criminally, 
negligent  of  a  great  and  important  duty.  While  she  has  directed 
much  laudable  attention  to  other  objects,  she  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, suffered  the  most  promising  means  of  providing  an  able  and 
faithful  ministry,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Other  churches  have 
also  been  guilty,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  similar  negligence ;  a 
negligence  for  which,  alas !  our  country  mourns ;  and  would  mourn 
much  more,  if  the  importance  of  the  subject  were  understood  and 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  our  Church  has  been  pre-^i- 
NBNTLT  GUILTY !  Though  among  the  largest  Christian  denominations 
in  the  United  States ;  though  possessing,  in  its  individual  members, 
perhaps  more  wealth  than  any  other;  though  favoured,  in  many 
respects,  with  ample  means  for  every  kind  of  generous  ecclesiastical 
enterprise ;  and  though  often  and  solemnly  warned  on  the  subject ; 
she  has  yet  been  among  the  very  last  of  all  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations among  us,  to  commence  a  course  of  efficient  exertion  for 
raising  up  a  qualified  ministry.  We  have  slumbered,  and  slumbered, 
until  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  our  harvest,  has  become  truly 
alarming !  God  grant  that  we  may  testify  by  our  future  conduct, 
that  we  remember,  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  our  former  negli- 
gence ;  and  that  we  are  resolved,  as  his  grace  shall  enable  us,  to 
make  amends  for  it,  by  redoubled  zeal  and  diligence  in  time  to 
come! 

2.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  solemnity  to 
attend  on  which  we  are  this  day  assembled,  is  a  matter  of  cordial  and 
animating  congratulation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  convened,  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  to  organize  a  theological  semi- 
NART,  and  to  inapgurate  the  first  professor  in  that  seminary. 
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Though  later,  much  later,  in  commencing  this  establishment  than  we 
ought  to  have  been ;  we  trust  it  is  about  to  commence  under  the 
smiles  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church;  and  that  we  may  confi- 
dently regard  it  as  a  token  for  good  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
Yes,  brethren,  we  have  more  reason  to  rejoice,  and  to  felicitate  one 
another,  on  the  establishment  of  this  seminary,  than  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  national  victory,  or  on  making  a  splendid  addition 
to  our  national  territory.  It  is  the  beginning,  as  we  trust,  of  an 
extensive  and  permanent  system,  from  which  blessings  may  flow  to 
millions  while  we  are  sleeping  in  the  dust.  Let  us,  then,  rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad;  and  in  the  midst  of  our  joy,  let  us  look  up  to  the 
Source  of  blessing,  who  can  cause  the  walls  of  our  Zion  to  rise  even 
in  tr<mblou8  times. "^  While  we  congratulate  each  other,  let  our  peti- 
tions ascend,  with  our  praises,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  semi- 
nary this  day  established,  and,  as  we  verily  believe,  founded  in  faith 
and  prayer,  may  be  a  fountain,  the  streams  of  which  shaU  make 
glad  the  city  of  our  Crod;  flowing  in  every  direction,  and  abundantly 
watering  the  abodes  of  Zion*8  king,  until  all  flesh  shall  taste  his  love, 
and  see  his  glory ! 

8.  If  what  has  been  said  be  correct,  then  those  who  are  more  imme- 
diately charged  with  conducting  this  Seminary^  whether  as  Directors 
or  Professors^  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  honoured  with  a  very 
solemn  and  weighty  trust.  The  design  of  the  supreme  judicatory  of 
our  Church,  in  founding  this  Seminary,  is  nothing  less  than  to  train 
up  an  ABLE  AND  FAITHFUL  MINISTRY ;  a  ministry  on  whose  piety, 
talents,  and  learning,  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  thousands, 
now  living,  may,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  depend ;  a 
ministry,  whose  character  may  have  a  commanding  influence,  in 
•forming  the  character  of  others,  and  they  again  of  those  who  may 
successivelv  fill  the  same  office,  until  the  end  of  time  !  The  design 
is  interestmg  beyond  expression ;  and  the  task  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  is  serious  and  important  to  a 
degree  which  mortals  cannot  estimate.  When  I  cast  an  eye  down 
the  ages  of  eternity,  and  think  how  important  is  the  salvation  of  a 
single  soul ;  when  I  recollect  how  important,  of  course,  the  office  of 
a  minister  of  the  gospel^  who  may  be  the  happy  instrument  of  saving 
many  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  souls ;  and  when  I  remember  how 
many  and  how  momentous  are  the  relations,  which  a  Seminary,  in- 
tended solely  for  training  up  ministers,  bears  to  all  the  interests  of 
men,  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  especially  in  that  which  is  to  come ; 
I  feel  as  if  the  task  of  conducting  such  a  seminary,  had  an  awful- 
ness  of  responsibility  connected  with  it,  which  is  enough  to  make  us 
tremble !  0  my  fathers  and  brethren  !  let  it  never  be  said  of  us,  on 
whom  this  task  has  fallen,  that  we  take  more  pains  to  make  polite 
scholars,  eloquent  orators,  or  men  of  mere  learning,  than  to  form 

♦  War  had  been  declared,  by  the  United  Slates,  against  Oreai  Britain^  a  few  weeks 
before  this  disoonrse  was  deliyered. 
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able  and  faithful  minitters  of  the  New  Testament.  Let  it  never  be 
said,  that  we  are  more  anxious  to  maintain  the  literary  and  scientific 
honours  of  the  ministry,  than  we  are  to  promote  that  honour  which 
consists  in  being /uS  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet^  and  the  instru- 
ments of  adding  much  people  to  the  Lord.  The  eyes  of  the  Church 
are  upon  us.  The  eyes  of  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  eyes  of  the 
King  of  Zion,  are  upon  us.  May  we  have  grace  given  us  to  be 
faithful! 

4.  This  subject  atiggests  matter  for  very  serious  reflection  to  the 
Youthy  who  are  about  to  enter  as  students  in  this  Seminary ^  with  a 
view  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Behold,  mv  young  friends,  the  high 
character  at  which  you  are  called  to  aim  I  You  have  come  hither, 
not  that  you  may  prepare  to  shine ;  not  that  you  may  prepare  to 
amuse  men  by  philosophic  discussion,  or  to  astonish  them  by  flights 
of  artificial  eloquence:  but  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  the 
use  of  means,  you  may  become  faithful  men^  who  shall  be  able  to 
teach  others  also;  that  you  may  become  wise  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ ;  that  you  may  prepare  to  go  forth,  defending  and  proclaim- 
ing the  messages  of  ^race  to  guilty  men,  and  persuading  them  to  be 
reconciled  to  U-od.  Seek  to  excel.  It  is  noble  to  excel.  But  let  it 
be  always /or  the  edifying  of  the  Church.  This,  my  young  friends, 
THIS  is  the  object  which  is  recommended  to  your  sacred  emulation. 
We  charge  you,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  let  all  your  studies  and 
aims  be  directed  to  this  grand  object.  Seek  with  humble,  perse- 
vering, prayerful  diligence,  to  be  such  ministers  as  you  have  heard 
described;  and  you  will  neither  disappoint  yourselves  nor  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Seek  to  be  anything  else;  and  you  will  be  a  grief  and  a 
curse  to  both.  May  God  the  Saviour  bless  you,  and  prepare  you  to 
be  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed! 

5.  From  this  subject  we  may  derive  powerful  excitements  to  young 
men  of  piety  and  talents^  to  come  forward  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  We  trust  no  young  man  will  ever  think  of  that  holy 
vocation,  until  he  has  first  given  himself  up  a  living  sacrificCy  holy  arui 
acceptable  to  Q^ody  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  would  not,  for  any  consi- 
deration, be  accessory  to  the  sin  of  alluring  into  the  sacred  office, 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  godliness,  and  who,  on  the 
most  favourable  supposition,  can  be  nothing  better  than  miserable 
retailers  of  cold  and  unproductive  speculations.  But  while  we  say  this, 
and  repeat  it,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  we  are  capable,  we 
assert,  with  equal  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wherever  fer- 
vent piety  appears,  in  any  young  man,  united  with  those  talents 
which  are  adapted  to  the  office  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  it  is 
incumbent  on  their  possessor,  without  delay,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  There  are  only  two  questions  which  need  be 
asked  concerning  any  youth  on  this  subject.  ^'  Has  he  a  heart  for 
the  work  ?  And  has  he  those  native  faculties,  which  are  susceptible 
of  the  requisite  cultivation  ?*'  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
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the  Church,  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  the  ministry.  Young  men  of  this 
College !  have  none  of  you  any  desire  to  serve  your  fellow-men,  and 
to  serve  Christ,  in  this  exalted  oflSce  ?  You  have  but  one  short  life 
to  live  in  this  world ;  and  you  must,  in  a  very  little  time,  decide  how 
ou  will  spend  that  life.  "  We  confidently  pronounce,  that  it  can 
e  spent  in  no  manner  so  desirable,  so  noble,  so  godlike,  as  in  the 
gospel  ministry.  If  then,  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come — 
we  aflFectionately  invite  you  to  come,  and  take  part  with  us  in  the 
ministry  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  example  of  Christ  invites  you 
to  come ;  the  tears  of  bereaved  churches,  who  can  find  none  to  break 
unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  entreat  you  to  come ;  the  miseries  of 
wandering  souls,  who  find  none  to  lead  them  to  heaven,  plead  with 
you  to  come.  Come,  then,  and  take  part  with  us  in  the  labours  and 
rewards  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation!**'^ 

6.  Finally,  if  the  representation  which  has  been  given  be  correct, 
then  the  Church  at  large  ought  to  consider  it  as  equally  their  privi- 
lege and  their  duty  to  support  this  Seminary.  If  one  may  judge  by 
the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  generality  of  our  Church  mem- 
bers, they  seem  to  consider  all  regard  to  institutions  of  this  kind,  as 
the  province  of  ministers  only.  They  readily  grant,  that  ministers 
ought  to  be  prompt  and  willing,  to  give  their  time,  their  labours, 
and,  where  they  have  any,  their  substance,  for  this  end ;  but  for 
themselves,  they  pray  to  be  excused.  They  either  contribute  nothing 
toward  the  object ;  or  contribute  in  the  most  reluctant  and  sparing 
manner,  as  if  they  were  bestowing  a  favour,  which  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  withhold.  My  dear  brethren,  it  is  diflScult  to  express  in 
adequate  terms  either  the  sin  or  the  folly  of  such  conduct.  Semi- 
naries of  this  kind  are  to  be  founded  and  supported  BT  the  Church, 
as  such.  It  is  the  Church  that  is  bound  to  take  order  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  Church  that  is  responsible  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance.  And  if  any  of  her  members,  or  adherents,  when 
called  upon,  will  not  contribute  their  just  portion  of  aid  for  this 
purpose,  the  Head  of  the  Church  will  require  it  at  their  hands. 
Professing  Christians !  look  upon  the  alarming  necessities  of  the 
Church ;  upon  destitute  frontier  settlements ;  upon  several  hundred 
vacant  congregations,  earnestly  desiring  spiritual  teachers,  but  unable 
to  obtain  them.  Look  upon  the  growing  diflSculty  with  which  the  most 
eligible  and  attractive  situations  in  the  Church  are  supplied ;  and  then 
say  whether  those  who  still  remain  idle  can  be  innocent  ?  Innocent ! 
Their  guilt  will  be  greater  and  more  dreadful  than  can  be  described. 
Come,  then,  brethren,  humbled  by  the  past,  and  animated  by  the 
future,  rouse  from  your  lethargy,  and  begin  to  act  in  earnest !  Your 
Master  requires  it  of  you !  The  aspect  of  the  times  requires  it  of 
you  !  The  cries  of  the  neglected  and  the  perishing  require  it  of  you ! 
Your  own  privileges  and  blessings  require  it  of  you !     Yes,  ye  who 

*  See  Addrui  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York^  on  educating  poor  and  pious  youtii 
for  the  gospel  ministry.     14. 
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call  yourselves  Christians  !  If  you  love  the  Church  to  which  you 
profess  to  belong ;  if  you  possess  a  single  spark  of  the  spirit  of 
allegiance  to  her  divine  Head  and  Lord ;  nay,  if  you  desire  not  a 
famine  of  the  word  of  life;  if  you  desire  not  the  heaviest  spiritual 
judgments  to  rest  upon  you,  then  come  forward  and  act^  as  well  as 
speak^  like  friends  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Come  forward,  and 
give  your  influence,  your  substance,  and  your  prayers,  for  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. ''^    Amen  ! 


ARTICLE  XrV. 

AN  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

BT  THI  BXV.  ARCHIBALD  ALIXAHDKB,  D.D. 

HiGHLT  respected  and  venerable  Directors  of  the  Theological 
School ;  and  other  learned  and  respectable  auditors,  convened  on  the 
present  solemn  occasion : — 

The  institution  and  commencement  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  our 
Church,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  all  its 
members.  But  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  same  causes  which 
have  operated  to  render  such  an  institution  urgently  necessary,  have 
also  opposed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  deficiency,  among  us,  of  that  kind  and  extent  of  learning 
requisite  to  confer  dignity  and  respect,  as  well  as  usefulness,  on  the 
professor's  chair,  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark.  But  every  im- 
portant institution  must  have  its  infancy  and  growth,  before  it  can 
arrive  at  maturity;  and  however  long  we  might  have  deferred  this 
undertaking,  the  same  difficulties  would  probably  have  met  us  at  its 
commencement,  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  encounter.  The  senti- 
ments and  emotions  by  which  my  own  mind  is  agitated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  and  important  station  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  my  brethren,  and  especially,  the  deep  sense 
which  I  entertain  of  my  insufficiency  for  the  work,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  express.  If  the  design  be  of  GrOD,  he  will  prosper  the  under- 
taking, notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  instruments  employed  in 
carrying  it  on ;  and  will  crown  our  feeble  efforts  with  success.  On 
Him  therefore  may  our  hope  and  confidence  be  firmly  fixed ;  and 
may  "hb  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven  !" 

I  have  selected,  jas  the  subject  of  the  discourse  now  required  of 
me,  the  words  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  the  5th  chapter  and  39th 
verse  of  the  gospel  according  to  John  : 

'EftPfoTt  Ttti  yioKpug,    Search  the  Scriptures. 

The  verb  here  used,  signifies,  to  search  with  diligence  and  atten- 

*  Judges  6  :  28. 
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tion.  Its  literal  meaning  appears  to  be,  to  pursue  ally  one,  by 
tracing  his  footsteps.  Thus  it  is  employed  by  Homer,  to  express 
the  lion's'*'  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  whelps,  by 
his  footsteps ;  and  the  dog'sf  pursuit  of  his  game,  by  his  track. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  both  in  its  literal  and 
figurative  application,  is  expressed  by  the  English  word,  investigate. 
It  may  be  read,  either  in  the  indicative  or  in  the  imperative  mood. 
Doctor  Campbell,  in  his  new  translation  of  the  Gospels,  prefers  the 
former,  and  renders  the  passage,  "Je  do  search  the  Scriptures ;** 
but  Wetstein  and  Parkhurst  consider  it  to  be  in  the  imperative, 
agreeably  to  our  version :  and  certainly  this  rendering  gives  more 
point  and  force  to  the  sentence,  ^^ Search  the  Scriptures,  jor  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.'* 

Although  the  word,  y^*<pmi,  Scriptures,  is  of  such  general  import, 
as  to  include  writings  of  any  kind ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
what  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  here  intended.  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  we  use  the  word  Bible, 
which,  though  literally  signifying  any  book,  yet  is  now  appropriated 
to  designate  the  volume  of  inspiration. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  alphabetical  writing  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  The  first  notice  which  we  find  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  art,  is  contained  in  the  command  given  to  Moses,  in 
the  xvii.  of  Exodus,  to  write  a  certain  transaction  in  a  book;X  ^^^ 
soon  afterwards  we  read  that  the  law  was  written  by  the  finger  of 
Jehovah,  on  the  two  tables  of  testimony.!  To  me,  it  appears  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  about  this  time  a  subject  of  revela- 
tion to  Moses.  As  a  precise  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  was  shown  to 
him  in  the  Mount,  and  as  certain  persons  were  inspired  with  wisdom 
to  fit  them  for  the  execution  of  that  work,  why  may  we  not  suppose 
that  this  wonderful  art,  so  necessary  for  recording  the  revelations 
received  from  God,  for  the  use  of  posterity,  was  also  made  known  to 
Moses?     One  thing  is  certain ;  that  all  the  alphabets  of  the  western 

Eortion  of  the  globe,  and  probably  those  of  the  eastern  also,  have 
ad  a  common  origin :  and  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the 
invention  of  an  alphabet  by  any  people ;  so  that  whenever  this  art 
of  writing  may  have  had  its  origin,  I  am  persuaded  it  was  no  inven- 
tion of  man,  but  a  revelation  from  God. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  writings,  I  know  of  none 
which  can  bear  any  competition  with  the  Pentateuch.  Some,  indeed, 
have  supposed,  that  some  part  of  the  Vedas  of  the  Brahmins,  was 
written  before  the  books  of  Moses;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
on  which  we  can  depend  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  we  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  fraudulent  pretensions  of  the  Hindoos 
to  antiquity,  to  place  any  confidence  in  their  assertions.  The  ulti- 
mate opinion  of  that  incomparable  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  on 

♦  n,  XTiU.  Une  821.  t  Odys.  xix.  1.  486. 

t  Exodns  17  :  14.  1B03  jnDT  HKI  3n3.  ?  Exodus  84. 
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this  subject)  was,  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  the  oldest  of  anj 
in  the  world  :'*'  and  a  more  competent  and  impartial  judge  could  not 
easily  be  found. 

As  the  words  of  the  text  are  indefinite,  they  should  be  considered 
as  imposing  an  obligation  on  all  sorts  of  persons,  according  to  their 
ability  and  opportunity,  to  search  the  Scriptures.  We  cannot  help 
therefore  being  struck  with  the  impiety,  as  well  as  absurdity,  of  the 
practice  of  the  Papists,  in  withholding  the  Scriptures  from  the 
people. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  when  they  misinterpret  and  pervert  them, 
they  should  be  taken  away?  But  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons here  addressed  by  Christ.  They  were  so  blinded  by  prejudice, 
that  they  could  not  perceive  in  the  Scriptures,  that  person,  who  was 
the  principal  subject  of  them.  But  does  the  divine  Saviour  forbid 
them  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  on  this  account  ?  No :  he  enjoins  it 
on  them,  to  search  them.  To  study  them  with  more  care,  and  with 
minds  more  free  from  prejudice. 

Though  the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  is  common  to  all 
Christians,  yet  there  are  some  on  whom  it  is  more  peculiarly  incum- 
bent. Teachers  of  religion,  and  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  are 
bound  by  an  obligation  of  uncommon  force  to  attend  to  this  duty. 
In  particular  relation  to  such,  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject,  in 
the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  would 
observe,  that  although  the  words  of  our  Lord,  in  the  text,  refer  to 
the  Old  Testament  (for  at  the  time  of  their  being  spoken  there  were 
]}0  other  Scriptures  extant),  yet  the  reason  of  the  command  will 
apply  with  full  force,  to  other  inspired  writings,  as  soon  as  they  are 
promulgated.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old,  embraced  within  the  scope  of 
our  Saviour's  command. 

It  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  distinct 
things  comprehended  in  the  object  of  this  investigation.  First,  to 
ascertain  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  truths  of  God  :  and,  secondly, 
to  ascertain  what  these  truths  are. 

I.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  two  volumes  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  one  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  other  in  the 
Greek,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  theological  student,  accom- 
panied with  the  command  of  Christ,  search  the  Scriptures.  Inves- 
tigate these  volumes  with  diligence.  What  should  be  the  first  step 
in  this  investigation  ?  Ought  he  not  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
identity  of  these  books,  with  those  which  formerly  existed  ?  Here 
is  a  Hebrew  volume ;  but  does  it  contain  the  same  writings  to  which 
our  Saviour  referred?  And  does  this  Greek  volume  comprehend 
the  very  books  which  were  received  as  inspired  in  the  apostolic  age? 
In  this  inquiry,  the  biblical  student  may  obtain  complete  satisfaction. 
With  respect  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  one  fact  will  be 

*  See  Anatic  Retearches,  toI.  1  and  2. 
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sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt.  These  books  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and  thev  now  agree  in  acknowledging 
the  same  books  to  be  canonical ;  which,  considering  the  inveterate 
opposition  subsisting  between  them,  is  a  convincing  evidence,  that  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  undergone  no  change,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  And  that  it  had  undergone  none  be- 
fore that  period,  may  be  proved  from  this  circumstance,  that 
although  our  Lord  often  upbraids  the  Jews  with  having  perverted 
the  Scriptures,  he  never  insinuates  that  they  had  altered  or  corrupted 
them. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  JoBephvs,  and  of 
the  Christian  Fathers ;  who  not  only  agree  with  one  another  in  their 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  with  the  canonical 
list  which  we  now  hold.  The  books  called  Apocrypha^  were  never 
received  into  the  canon  by  the  Jews,  nor  by  the  earlier  Christian 
Fathers  and  councils,  and  have  therefore  no  just  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  evidence  is  equally  con- 
vincing. The  Christian  Church  was,  in  a  short  time,  so  widely 
extended,  and  embraced  so  many  different  languages  and  nations, 
that  a  universal  agreement,  in  this  whole  body,  through  all  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  the  Church,  in  acknowledging  the  same  books  to 
be  canonical,  must  satisfy  every  impartial  mind  that  our  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  very  same  which  was  received  and  held  sacred  by  the 
primitive  Church.  To  strengthen  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  added, 
that  at  a  very  early  period,  these  books  were  translated  into  many 
different  languages;  several  of  which  early  translations,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  preserved  among  Christians  unknown  to  their  brethren  of 
other  countries,  for  many  centuries. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  accurate  lists  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  also  by  general  councils,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
agree  with  our  catalogue  of  canonical  books.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  also,  that  the  churches  in  every  part  of  the  world  held 
copies  of  these  Scriptures,  which  they  preserved  with  the  utmost 
vigilance;  and  quotations  were  made  from  them,  by  all  the  Fathers; 
so  that  a  larse  portion  of  the  New  Testament  might  be  collected 
from  the  works  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Besides  there 
are  still  extant  manuscript  copies  of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  which  contain 
the  same  books  that  are  comprehended  in  our  printed  volumes. 

What  has  now  been  asserted,  respecting  the  universal  consent  with 
which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  by  the  ancient 
Church,  in  all  its  parts,  must  be  admitted,  with  the  exception  of 
those  few  books,  which  have  been  termed  AntiUgomena,  because 
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their  divine  authority  was  denied  or  disputed  bj  some.  Impartiality 
requires  us  also  to  state,  that  these  books  are  not  found  in  some  of 
the  oldest  versions,  as  the  Sjriac,  for  instance;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  for  their  canonical  authority  is 
not  so  complete,  as  of  the  rest,  which  were  ever  undisputed.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  chief  reason  of  doubt- 
ing, was,  because  these  books,  for  a  while,  were  not  so  generally 
known  to  the  churches :  but  as  soon  as  they  were  accurately  exa- 
mined, and  their  evidence  weighed,  opposition  to  them  ceased ;  and 
at  no  late  period,  they  obtained  an  undisturbed  place  in  the  sacred 
canon. 

II.  The  theological  student,  having  obtained  satisfaction  respecting 
the  perfection  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  next  step  in  his  inves- 
tigation should  relate  to  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  For  it  is 
possible  that  the  canon  might  be  complete,  and  yet  the  text  might 
be  so  corrupted  and  mutilated  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  what  the 
original  of  these  books  might  have  been.  It  is  of  importance,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures  have  suffered  no  material 
injury,  from  the  fraud  of  designing  men,  or  from  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers.  In  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  this  was  a 
subject  of  warm  altercation  in  the  Church.  For  whilst  some  main- 
tained that  the  sacred  text  had  not  received  the  slightest  injury  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  others  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  greatly  cor- 
rupted. The  agitation  of  this  question  led  to  a  more  extensive  and 
accurate  examination  and  collation  of  manuscript  codices  than  had 
been  before  made,  and  gave  rise  to  that  species  of  biblical  criticism, 
which  has,  within  the  last  half  century,  assumed  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  theological  science.  Distant  countries  were  visited,  the  dark 
cells  of  cloisters  and  monasteries  explored,  and  all  important  libra- 
ries ransacked,  in  search  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Learned  men, 
with  unparalleled  diligence,  employed  their  whole  lives  in  the  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  in  noting  every,  even  the  smallest  variation 
in  their  readings.  Their  indefatigable  labour  and  invincible  perse- 
verance in  prosecuting  this  work,  are  truly  astonbhing.  It  has 
indeed,  much  the  appearance  of  laborious  trifling ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  though  not  always  so  designed,  has  proved  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  For  though  the  serious  mind  is  at  first  astonished 
and  confounded,  upon  bemg  informed  of  the  multitude  of  various 
readings,  noted  by  MiUs^  Wetstein,  and  Qriesbachy  in  the  codices  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  by  Kennicot  and  De  Bossi,  in  those  of  the 
Old ;  yet  it  is  relieved,  when  on  careful  examination  it  appears  that 
not  more  than  one  of  a  hundred  of  these,  makes  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  sense,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  do  not  materially 
affect  one  important  fact  or  doctrine.  It  is  true,  a  few  important 
texts,  in  our  received  copies,  have  by  this  critical  process  been  ren- 
dered suspicious ;  but  this  has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
certainty  which  has  been  stamped  on  the  great  body  of  Scripture, 
by  having  been  subjected  to  tlus  severe  scrutiny.     For  the  text  of 
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our  Bibles  having  passed  this  ordeal,  may  henceforth  bid  defiance  to 
suspicion  of  its  integrity.  And  with  respect  to  the  disputed  texts 
referred  to  above,  one  thing  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind ;  that, 
granting  that  the  evidence  from  the  present  view  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, is  against  their  genuineness,  yet  this  may  not  be  decisive. 
The  learned  Cave  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  to  direct  us,  in  judging  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  editions  of  the  Fathers,  '^  That 
the  older  the  editions  are,  by  so  much  the  more  faithful  are  they.*** 
And  assigns  this  reason  for  the  rule,  that  the  first  editions  were 
made  from  the  best  manuscripts,  which  were  commonly  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, when  the  edition  was  completed.  And  I  see  not  why  the 
same  reason  will  not  equally  apply  to  the  early  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  fact,  there  is  historical  evidence,  that  the  manuscripts 
used  by  Cardinal  XimeneSy  in  his  Polyglott,  have  been  destroyed, 
and  they  appear,  from  several  circumstances,  to  have  been  both 
numerous  and  ancient :  and  I  am  persuaded  also,  notwithstanding 
what  Wetstein  and  Miehaelis  have  said  to  the  contrary,  that  some 
of  those  used  by  Stephanas^  in  his  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  also  been  lost.  We  cannot  tell,  therefore,  what  the  evidence 
for  these  texts  might  have  been  to  these  learned  editors.  Certainly 
very  strong,  or  they  would  not  have  inserted  them. 

III.  The  next  step  in  this  investigation,  would  be,  to  ascertain,  that 
these  books  are  genuine :  or  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear ;  but  as  this  appears  to  me  to  be  substantially  an- 
swered, by  what  has  been  already  said,  and  by  what  will  be  added 
under  the  next  article,  I  will  not  now  make  it  a  subject  of  particular 
discussion;  but  will  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  atUhenticitt/  and 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  I  join  these  two  things  together, 
because,  although  a  book  may  be  authentic  without  being  inspired  ; 
yet  if  the  Bible  be  authentic,  it  must  have  been  given  by  inspiration, 
for  the  writers  profess  that  they  were  inspired. 

The  truth  of  this  point  may  be  established  by  several  species  of 
evidence,  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  demonstrated  by  proving  the  truth 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  These  facts,  many  of  them, 
being  obviously  of  a  miraculous  nature,  if  admitted  to  have  existed, 
will  indubitably  prove,  that  those  persons  by  whom  they  were  per- 
formed, must  have  been  sent  and  assisted  of  God :  for,  as  the  Jewish 
ruler  rightly  reasoned,  "  No  man  could  do  these  things  unless  God 
were  with  him."  Now  the  truth  of  these  miracles  maybe  established 
by  testimony,  like  other  ancient  facts ;  and  also  by  the  history  of 
them  being  so  interwoven  with  other  authentic  history,  that  we  can- 
not separate  them :  and  especially,  by  that  chain  of  events  depend- 
ing on  them,  and  reaching  down  to  our  own  time,  which  has  no  other 
assignable  origin  but  the  existence  of  these  miracles.  For,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  events  which  the  history  of  the  Church  presents  to  us, 

♦  Hittoria  Literaria  ProUff,    Sec.  v,  R.  1. 
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and  yet  deny  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  wonld  be  as  ahsnrd,  as 
believing  that  a  chain  which  hnng  suspended  before  onr  eyes  had 
nothing  to  support  it,  because  that  support  was  out  of  sight.  As 
to  the  witnesses  of  these  facts,  they  are  such,  and  deliver  their 
testimony  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
demand  our  assent.  The  impossibility  of  successfully  impugning 
this  testimony,  obliged  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  Christianity  to 
resort  to  the  principle,  ^^  that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  confirm  a 
miracle:"  but  the  absurdity  of  this  position,  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  OampbeUj  Vinccj  and  others,  and  it  has  also  be^en  shown 
by  an  ingenious  writer,"*"  that  the  gospel  was  true,  even  upon  this 
author's  own  principles,  because  its  falsehood  would  involve  a  greater 
miracle  than  any  recorded  in  it. 

The  next  species  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition  under 
consideration,  is  derived  from  prophecy.  If  the  Scriptures  contain 
predictions  of  events  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen; 
if  they  have  foretold  events  the  most  improbable,  which  have  oc- 
curred in  exact  conformity  with  the  prediction ;  and  if  thev  have 
described  a  person  combining  in  his  character  and  life,  traits  and 
events  apparently  incompatible  and  inconsistent ;  and  yet  a  person 
has  appeared  answering  literally  to  this  description,  then  certainly 
the  writers  of  these  predictions  were  inspired.  But  such  is  the  fact. 
"  This  sure  word  of  prophecy"  is,  indeed,  like  "a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  place ;"  but  it  is  also  like  the  light  of  the  dawn  which 
"shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  Other  evidence 
may  lose  something  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  this  grows 
brighter  and  stronger  with  every  revolving  year ;  for  the  scope  of 
prophecy  comprehends  all  ages;  and  new  events  are  continually 
occurring  which  had  been  long  foretold  by  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  tWrd  species  of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  arises  out  of  their  contents.  The  extraordinary  and 
superlatively  excellent  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  proves  that 
it  could  not  have  been  the  production  of  impostors,  nor  of  unassisted 
fishermen ;  nor  indeed,  of  any  description  of  uninspired  men.  Its 
doctrines  exhibit  that  very  information,  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  man,  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  desirous  of 
salvation.  Its  precepts  are  so  sublimely  excellent,  so  marked  with 
sanctity  and  benevolence ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  human  nature  and  human  circumstances,  that  the  brightest  wit 
can  detect  no  flaw,  nor  suggest  any  improvement.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God ;"  and  so  does  the  holy  page  of  Scripture. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  divinity  in  its  face ;  and  breathes  a  spirit 
which  could  originate  nowhere  else  but  in  heaven. 

Another  evidence,  but  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  blessed  ten- 
dency and  holy  efficacy  of  the  gospel  to  reform  the  hearts  and  lives 

*  Vide  Brit.  Eneydop.  vol.  14. 
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of  men,  and  to  produce  peace  and  joj  in  the  mind  and  conscience ; 
which  effects  never  could  result  from  any  false  religion. 

The  success  of  the  gospel,  in  its  commencement,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  When  we  contemplate  the  resistance  which  was 
to  be  overcome,  both  external,  from  religious  and  ^civil  establish- 
ments, and  internal,  from  the  inveterate  prejudices  and  vices  of 
men ;  and  then  take  into  view  the  means  b j  which  all  these  obstacles 
were  surmounted,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  accompanied  them. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  on  those  nations  which  have 
received  it,  is  a  striking  fact,  and  famishes  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Under 
their  benign  influence,  war  has  become  less  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious ;  justice  has  been  more  equally  distributed ;  the  poor  have 
been  more  generally  instructed,  and  their  wants  supplied ;  asylums 
have  been  provided  for  the  unfortunate  and  distressed ;  the  female 
character  has  been  appreciated  and  exalted  to  its  proper  standard  in 
society;  the  matrimonial  bond  has  been  held  more  sacred;  and 
polygamy,  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness,  discountenanced.  In 
short,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  has  been  meliorated ;  and  real 
civilization  promoted  by  Christianity,  wherever  it  has  been  received: 
and  the  above  mentioned  effects  have  borne  an  exact  proportion  to 
the  purity  in  which  this  holy  religion  was  preserved,  and  the  degree 
of  conformity  to  its  precepts  which  has  existed  among  any  people. 

lY.  The  next  question  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the 
theological  student,  is,  for  what  purpose  were  the  Scriptures  given  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  we  are  ready  to  agree  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
a  guide  to  man  in  matters  of  religion ;  a  rule  of  faith  and  praetiee. 
But  here  several  important  questions  occur.  Are  the  Scriptures  the 
only  rule  ?  Are  they  a  sufficient  rule  ?  Are  they  an  au^tlunitative 
rule?  And  were  they  only  designed  to  guide  us  in  matters  of 
religion  ? 

Our  first  controversy  is  with  the  Romanists,  who  maintain  that 
tradition  is  also  a  rule  of  faith ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  without 
tradition  are  neither  a  sufficient  nor  intelligible  riile.  But  this 
opinion  takes  away  all  that  fixedness  and  certainty,  which  a  written 
revelation  was  intended  and  calculated  to  give  to  religion.  Wherein 
consists  the  advantage  of  having  a  part  of  the  will  of  God  committed 
to  writine,  if  the  interpretation  of  this  depends  on  the  uncertain  and 
varying  light  of  oral  tradition  ?  We  might  as  well  have  nothing 
but  tradition,  as  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  uncertain 
guide  to  lead  us  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  written  word.  But  had 
it  been  intended  to  make  this  the  channel  of  communicating  the 
divine  will  to  posterity,  some  method  would  have  been  devised,  to 
preserve  the  stream  of  tradition  pure.  No  such  method  has  been 
made  known.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  predict  a  general 
and  awful  apostacy  in  the  Church.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  but 
that  during  this  period,  tradition  would  become  a  corrupt  channel  of 
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infonnation.  This ' apostac j  has  taken  place;  and  the  stream  of 
tradition  has,  in  fact,  become  so  muddy,  and  so  swelled  with  foreign 
accessions,  from  eyerj  qaarter,  that  Christianity,  viewed  through 
this  medium,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  deformed  and  monstrous 
mass  of  superstition.  But,  if  we  should  admit  the  principle,  that 
the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church  should  be  our  guide,  where 
shall  we  go  to  look  for  it  ?  To  the  Greek,  to  the  Latin,  or  to  the 
Syriac  Church  ?  To  the  4th,  9th,  or  14th  century  ?  For  there  is 
no  uniformity;  not  even  in  the  infallible  Catholic  Church,  Every 
one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  must  know, 
that  not  only  has  the  practice  varied,  at  different  times,  in  very  im- 
portant matters;  but  also  the  Bulls  of  Popes,  and  Decrees  and 
Canons  of  Councils,  have  often  been  in  perfect  collision  with  one 
another :  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  have  often  been  in  direct  hos- 
tility with  the  word  of  God.  For  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
tradition  in  the  Chrbtian,  as  formerly  in  the  Jewish  Church.  "/(J 
hath  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect/'  "  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.'* 

But  whilst  we  reject  tradition  as  a  rule  of  truth,  we  do  not  deny 
the  utility  of  having  recourse  to  the  early  practice  of  the  Church, 
for  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  where  there  is  any  doubt  respecting 
apostolic  practice  or  institution. 

There  are  two  other  opinions,  by  which  the  suflSciency  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  are  invali- 
dated. These,  though  held  by  persons  erring  on  opposite  extremes, 
agree  in  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  first  is,  the  opinion  of  those  who  will  not  believe  anything, 
though  contained  in  Scripture,  which  does  not  correspond  with  their 
own  reason.  If,  for  instance,  a  thousand  passages  of  Scripture 
could  be  adduced,  explicitly  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^  of 
original  sin,  of  efficacious  grace,  of  vicarious  sufferings,  or  eternal 
punishments,  they  would  not  admit  them,  because  they  have  deter- 
mined all  these  to  be  contrary  to  reason ;  and  therefore  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  so  interpreted,  as  to  exclude  all  such  doctrines ;  and 
the  texts  which  support  them,  must  be  tortured  by  the  critical  art, 
or  perverted  by  the  wiles  of  sophistry,  until  they  are  silent,  or  speak 
a  diflFerent  language.  Now,  the  only  mystery  in  the  religion  of 
these  sons  of  reason,  is  that  they  should  want  a  revelation  at  all. 
Certainly  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  reject  Christianity  wholly, 
than  whilst  professing  to  receive  it  in  the  general,  to  deny  almost  all 
the  particular  doctrines  of  which  the  general  system  is  composed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  consider  Socinianism  in  any  other  light 
than  Deism  masked.  At  any  rate,  they  are  nearly  related.  If  that 
has  a  little  stronger  faith,  this  has  the  advantage  on  the  score  of 
consistency. 

The  other  opinion  referred  to,  is  that  of  fanatics  in  general,  who, 
whilst  they  confess  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  imagine 
that  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  inspiration.     And  some,  in  our 
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own  times,  have  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  boast  of  revelations,  by 
which  the  Scriptures  are  entirely  superseded  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.^  Nov,  the  difference  between  these  persons,  and  the  holy 
men  of  God  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  consists  in  two  things.  First, 
the  inspired  writers  could  give  some  external  evidence,  by  miracle  or 
prophecy,  to  prove  their  pretensions ;  but  enthusiasts  can  furnish  no 
such  evidence :  and  secondly,  the  productions  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  were  worthy  of  God,  and  bore  his  impress ;  but  the  dis< 
courses  of  these  men,  except  what  they  repeat  from  Scripture,  are 
wholly  unworthy  their  boasted  origin,  and  more  resemble  the  dreams 
of  the  sick,  or  the  ravings  of  the  insane,  than  the  ^'  words  of  truth 
and  soberness/' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some  who  believed,  that 
the  Scriptures  not  only  furnish  a  nde  to  guide  us  in  our  religion,  but 
a  complete  system  of  philoaophy;  that  the  true  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse IS  revealed  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  that  there  is 
an  intimate  connexion  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  world,  the 
one  containing  a  &ort  of  emblematical  representation  of  the  other ; 
so  that  even  the  high  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  supposed  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  material  fluid,  which  pervades  the  universe,  in  its 
different  conditions,  of  fire,  light,  and  air.  John  Sutchtnsony  Esq., 
of  England^  took  the  lead  in  propagating  this  system,  and  has  been 
followed  by  some  men  of  great  name  and  great  worth.  Jones^ 
Homey  Parkhurstj  Spearman,  and  Bates,  would  be  no  discredit  to 
any  cause.  But,  although,  we  acknowledge,  that  there  is  something 
in  this  theory  which  is  calculated  to  prepossess  the  pious  mind  in  its 
favour;  yet  it  is  too  deeply  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness  to 
admit  of  its  becoming  generally  prevalent  And  if  what  these 
learned  men  suppose,  had  been  the  object  of  revelation,  no  doubt, 
some  more  certain  clue  would  have  been  given  to  assist  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  obscure,  though  learned,  criti- 
cisms of  fftUchinson. 

V.  The  next  question  which  occurs,  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, is  very  important.  How  should  the  Scriptures  be  interpreted, 
in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  their  true  and/uS  meaning :  The 
obvious  answer  would  be,  by  attending  to  the  grammatical  and  literal 
sense  of  the  words  employed,  to  the  force  and  significance  of  the 
figures  and  allusions  used,  and  to  the  idiom  of  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  written.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  very  important  and 
embarrassing  question.  Is  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture  always, 
or  generally,  tne  principal  and^ultimate  sense  ;  or,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  under  this,  there  is  a  recondite,  spiritual  meaning  contained  ? 
Most  of  the  Fathers  considered  the  Scriptures  to  contain  a  double 
sense ;  the  one  literal,  the  other  mystical  or  allegorical ;  and  they 
regarded  the  first  very  little  except  in  relation  to  the  second.     The 

*  Vide  **  The  Tettimony  of  Chritfs  Second  Appearing.^*  Bj  the  people  called 
Shake&s. 
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Romanists  maintain  an  opinion  very  similar ;  but  the  mystical  sense 
thej  divide  into  several  parts.  And  among  Protestants,  there  are 
many  who  discover  a  strong  predilection  for  this  mode  of  interpre- 
tation. 

But  this  principle,  admitted  without  limitation  or  qualification,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  overthrow  all  certainty  in  divine  revelation. 
For,  as  there  is  no  certain  key  to  this  mystical  or  spiritual  meaning, 
every  man  makes  it  out  according  to  the  liveliness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation :  and  weak  men  by  their  fanciful  expositions  greatly  degrade 
the  dignity  and  mar  the  beauty  of  revealed  truth. 

The  followers  of  Baron  Swedenhorg^  not  contented  with  two,  main- 
tain that  the  Scriptures  contain  three  senses,  the  celestial^  spiritual^ 
and  natural^  which  are  connected  by  correspondences.  This  doc- 
trine of  correspondences,  is,  according  to  them,  the  only  key  to  open 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture ;  whicn  was,  for  many  ages,  lost,  but 
recently  was  made  known  to  this  extraordinary  nobleman.  Notwith- 
standing the  extravagance  of  this  system,  it  has  charms  for  some 
persons,  and  these  not  of  the  illiterate  vulgar.  It  is  a  sort  of  re- 
fined mysticism,  which  corresponds  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  some 
minds  that  are  fond  of  novelty,  and  disdain  to  walk  in  the  old  beaten 
track.  Reasoning  or  argument,  with  those  who  profess  to  hold  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  angels,  would,'  I  presume,  be  superfluous. 
We  shall  leave  them,  therefore,  to  enjoy  their  visions  of  a  terrestrial 
heaven,  without  interruption,  whilst  we  proceed  to  observe, 

That  among  the  orthodox  themselves,  there  is  no  small  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  extent  which  may  be  given  to  the  meaning 
of  scripture.  The  celebrated  Cocceius  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
scripture  should  be  considered  as  signifying  all  that  it  could  he  made 
to  signify.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  opinion,  was 
either  typical  or  prophetical  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  Here,  as 
in  a  glass,  he  supposed  the  future  destinies  of  the  Church  might  be 
viewed.  The  learned  Ghrotius  verged  to  the  very  opposite  extreme, 
in  his  ideas  of  the  interpretation  of  scripture.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
saying  which  became  proverbial,  respecting  these  two  great  men ; 
and  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  piety  of  the  former :  "  Gfrotium 
nusquam  in  sacris  Uteris  invenire  Christum^  Cocceium  ubique." 
"That  0-rotitts  could  find  Christ  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  Cocceius 
everywhere.*' 

This  rule  of  Cocceius^  however,  is  liable  to  great  abuse ;  and  as 
iimJorcA  justly  observes,  "is  calculated  to  make  of  the  Scriptures  a 
mere  Lesbian  rule,  or  nose  of  wax,  which  may  be  bent  into  any  shape ; 
and  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  old  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation, introduced  under  a  new  name.*'  * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  personSj  oc- 
currences, and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  typical ;  and 
some  things  are  thus  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we 
never  should  have  conjectured  to  possess  any  meaning  beyond  the 
literal,  unless  we  had  been  otherwise  taught  by  inspiration.     Be- 
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sides,  all  judicious  commentators  are  forced  to  admit,  that  many  of 
the  prophecies  have  a  primary  and  secondary  reference,  even  the 
most  important  of  those  which  relate  to  Messiah  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Those  who  insist  that  one  meaning  and  no  more  belongs  to 
every  text,  are  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  their  opiniou, 
the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  where  they 
are  expressly  said  to  be  fulfilled,  though  certainly,  many  of  them 
not  in  their  primary  and  literal  sense.  Under  the  guidance  of  sound 
sense  and  just  criticism,  we  should  pursue  a  middle  course  between 
these  two  extremes.  But  although  we  cannot  admit  the  rule  of 
Cocceivs  in  all  its  latitude,  nor  go  the  whole  way  with  his  followers ; 
yet  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  some  of  them  deserve  to 
be  ranked  with  the  first  expositors  and  theologians  who  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Church.  As  long  as  truth,  piety,  and  solid  learning 
shall  be  held  in  esteem,  the  names  of  Witsivs^  Vitringa^  Burmanj 
Van  Til  and  BraunitLS^  will  be  dear  to  the  theological  student. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  respecting  this  matter,  is,  that 
every  particular  passage  of  Scripture  should  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  literal  should  be 
considered  as  the  true  and  only  meaning,  unless  some  remoter  sense 
be  indicated  by  some  peculiar  aptitude,  correspondence,  or  fitness  in 
the  words  and  ideas  of  the  text ;  or  unless  it  be  referred  to  some- 
thing else  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Good  sense  and  the  analogy 
of  faith  are  the  guides  which  we  should  follow  in  interpreting  the 
Bible. 

VI.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  helps  which  the  biblical  student 
needs,  to  enable  him  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  success.  The 
volumes  which  we  have  already  supposed  to  be  put  into  his  hands 
are  not  written  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  We  have,  it  is  true,  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  this  was  not  made  by 
inspiration,  and  cannot  therefore  possess  the  same  authority  and  in- 
fallibility with  the  originals.  We  admit  the  lawfulness  and  utility 
of  translations  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  expounder  of  Scripture  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  "words  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth'* 
us  the  will  of  GoD.  The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, therefore,  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  successful  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this  single 
acquisition  will  be  of  more  importance  to  the  theological  student, 
than  all  the  commentaries  which  have  ever  been  written.  By  this 
means  he  will  be  able  to  see  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  will  be  quali- 
fied to  judge  for  himself. 

Every  persoto  who  has  had  experience,  will  acknowledge,  that  even 
in  reading  the  plainest  texts,  there  is  a  satisfaction  and  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  original,  which  cannot  easily  be  explained. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  who  are  candidates 
"for  the  sacred  office,  or  invested  with  it,  to  endeavour  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  Scriptures. 

12 
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But  in  all  writings,  and  especially  such  as  contain  historical  facts, 
there  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  existing  customs  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  people  where  the  book  was 
written.  The  same  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Scriptures. 
Many  passages  would  be  quite  unintelligible,  without  some  acquain- 
tance with  Jewish  antiquities.  The  customs  and  manners  of  that 
people  should,  therefore,  be  studied  with  particular  attention. 

And  as  Scriptural  history  frequently  refers  to  the  condition,  cha- 
racter, and  transactions  of  cotemporaneous  nations,  it  is  of  importance 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  as  delivered  to  us  by  pro- 
fane authors.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important  reason  why  the 
biblical  student  should  be  well  versed  in  history,  ancient  and  modem  ; 
and  that  is,  because  there  he  must  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
many  important  prophecies.  Even  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable 
prediction  of  Christ  respecting  the  destruction  of  JeruBaUm^  is  not 
recorded  in  Scripture,  but  must  be  sought  in  the  JewUh  and  Roman 
historians. 

Chronology  and  geography  are  also  requisite  helps  to  enable  us 
to  understand  many  parts  of  Scripture.  These  have  been  called 
the  eyes  of  history ;  and  they  are  not  more  so  of  civil,  than  sacred 
history. 

Even  modem  travels  have  been  turned  by  some  learned  men,  to  a 
very  important  account  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  For  oriental 
customs  and  modes  of  living  have  not  been  subject  to  the  same  ca- 
pricious changes,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  western  nations.'  And 
therefore,  by  observing  carefully  what  oriental  customs  are,  at  this 
day,  a  very  probable  opinion  may  be  formed  of  what  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  This  observation  holds  good,  particularly  in 
relation  to  such  Eastern  nations  as  have  never  been  conquered,  nor 
incorporated  with  any  other  people ;  as  the  Arabs,  for  instance. 

Indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  science  or  branch 
of  knowledge  which  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  theology.  Na- 
tural history,  chemistry  and  geology,  have  sometimes  been  of  im- 
portant service  in  assisting  the  biblical  student  to  solve  difficulties 
contained  in  Scripture ;  or  in  enabling  him  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
adversaries,  which  wei>e  made  under  cover  of  these  sciences.  A 
general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  science  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  theologian  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Not  to 
mention  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  all  the  parts 
of  truth,  in  consequence  of  which  important  light  may  often  be  col- 
lected from  the  remotest  quarters ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  state 
of  learning  in  the  world  requires  the  advocate  of  the  Bible,  to  at- 
tend to  many  things  which  may  not  in  themselves  be  absolutely 
necessary.  He  must  maintain  his  standing  as  a  man  of  learning. 
He  must  be  able  to  converse  on  the  various  topics  of  learning  with 
other  literary  men ;  otherwise  the  due  respect  will  not  be  paid  to 
him ;  and  his  sacred  office  may  sufier  contempt,  in  consequence  of 
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his  appearing  to  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  expected  all  learned  men 
should  be  acquainted  with.  ^ 

But  next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  early  translations  is  most  important.  The  Septuagint,  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrase,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  deserve  to  be 
particularly  mentioned. 

The  Septuagint  is  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  student  of  sacred 
literature.  Most  of  the  Fathers,  and  several  learned  moderns,  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  made  by  inspiration ;  and  others,  as  well  as 
these,  have  preferred  it  to  the  Hebrew  original.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly attributing  too  much  to  it.  The  fabulous  account  of  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  given  by  AristeaSy 
which  misled  the  fathei:8,  is  now  generally  exploded ;  and  this  was 
the  principal  ground  on  which  the  opinion  of  its  inspiration  rested. 
It  has  been  pleaded  also,  that  this  version  was  constantly  quoted  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  but  our  Lord  himself  could  not  have  used 
it,  as  he  spoke  and  conversed  not  in  the  Greek,  but  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage. And  although  it  is  true,  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
commonly  quote  from  it,  yet  not  uniformly.  Sometimes  they  diflfer 
from  it,  and  give  a  better  translation  of  the  original.  It  has  also 
been  plausibly,  stated,  that  the  manuscripts  from  which  this  version 
was  made,  must  have  been  much  more  perfect  than  any  now  extant, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  copies  of  the  translation  have  been  as  liable  to  the 
injuries  of  time,  as  those  of  the  original :  and  indeed  much  more  so ; 
for  providence  raised  up  a  set  of  men,  who  watched  over  the  Hebrew 
text  with  unceasing  and  incomparable  vigilance.  The  Masoritea  de- 
voted their  lives  to  this  object ;  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  cor- 
ruption or  alteration,  they  numbered  not  only  the  words,  but  the 
letters,  of  every  book  in  the  Bible.  No  such  means  were  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  lxx;  and  accordingly  the 
various  readings  in  the  copies  of  this  version,  are  far  more  numerous 
and  important  than  those  of  the  Hebrew  original.  But  whilst  we 
reject  the  high  claims  for  this  version,  which  go  to  place  it  on  a 
level  with,  or  give  it  the  preference  to,  the  original ;  we  willingly 
acknowledge  its  importance ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  is,  its  utility 
is  greater  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  than  the  Old ;  for  it  is 
written  in  that  very  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  written ;  that  is,  the  words  are 
Greek,  but  the  idiom  Hebrew.  It  is  therefore  of  more  importance 
in  assisting  us  to  understand  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  all  other  Greek  authors  beside. 

This  version  has,  by  the  consent  of  all,  been  considered  the  oldest 
extant ;  but  a  recent  writer  in  The  Christian  Observer^*  asserts  that 
the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  contains  internal  marks 
of  an  antiquity  superior  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.     The  evidence  of 

*No.  for  J^u/y,  1811. 
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the  fact,  if  it  be  bo,  must  be  internal;  for  I  believe  it  is  certain,  that 
there  is  no  external  testimony  which  will  support  this  assertion. 

The  Chaldaic  paraphrase  has  commonly  been  referred  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  advent,  or  to  a  period  a  little  earlier ;  but  the  above- 
mentioned  writer  asserts  that  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  time  of  JSzra. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  this  opinion,  I  would 
observe,  that  these  paraphrases  are  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
interpreter  of  scripture,  as  they  serve  to  show  how  the  Jewish  doctors 
understood  certain  passages  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  clearly 
prove,  that  they  referred  to  the  expected  Messiah,  all  or  most  of 
those  prophecies,  which  we  apply  to  Christ. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  very  valuable,  on 
account  of  its  antiquity;  and  has  some  shadow  of  claim  to  the  autho- 
rity of  an  original ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  language,  which  our  Lord  used  when  he  delivered  his  sermons 
and  instructions  to  the  people ;  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
contain,  in  many  instances,  the  identical  words  which  he  uttered. 
In  the  opinion  of  some,  it  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  or  at  furthest  some  time  in  the  second  century :  but  others 
refer  it  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth,  century.  However 
these  things  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  fi;om  this  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  accordingly 
much  use  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  learned,  of  late,  in  solving  diflS- 
culties  and  in  elucidating  obscure  passages,  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament:  and  being  written  in  a  language  possessing  a  near 
affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Hebrew 
scholar. 

The  Vulgate  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Jerome^ 
and  to  have  succeeded  to  older  Latin  versions.  It  was,  for  many 
ages,  the  only  medium  through  which  the  revelation  contained  in 
holy  Scripture,  was  viewed  in  the  western  part  of  the  Church.  The 
Romanists  considering  that  this  version  could  be  made  to  favour 
their  pretensions  and  corruptions,  more  than  the  original,  bent  all 
their  force  to  the  support  of  its  authority ;  whilst  at  tne  same  time, 
they  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  disparaging  the  Hebrew  text.  At 
length  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  decree,  m  the  Council  of  Trent, 
"  that  it  should  be  reckoned  as  the  authentic  standard  by  which  aU 
disputations^  preachings,  and  expositions  should  be  judged  ;  and  that 
no  person  should  dare  to  reject  its  authority  on  any  pretext  whatever." 
The  more  liberal  Catholics  themselves,  areashamea  of  the  unblushing 
effrontery  of  this  decree ;  and  what  slender  foundation  there  was  for 
so  high  a  claim,  may  be  conjectured  from  this  circumstance,  that  a 
learned  man*  of  their  own  communion  declares,  that  he  had  himself 
noted  eighty  thousand  errors  in  this  version.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  useful  in  many  ways  to  the  biblical  student,  and  being  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  is  accessible  to  every  scholar.     And  here  I  will  take 

♦  Itidore  Clarius, 
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occasion  to  remark,  the  great  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  to  the  theologian.  Although  no  part  of 
scripture  is  written  in  that  language,  yet  it  is  almost  essentially  ne» 
cessary  to  pass  through  this  vestibule,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  any  other  ancient  language ;  most  valuable  grammars 
and  dictionaries  being  written  in  Latin :  and  almost  all  theological 
works,  not  designed  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  people,  were  com- 
posed in  this  language,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
very  small  portion  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  The 
course  of  theological  study  would  indeed  be  very  much  circumscribed, 
if  we  were  destitute  of  this  key  to  unlock  its  rich  treasures.  It  would 
lead  me  into  a  discussion  too  long,  to  consider,  what  assistance  may 
be  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  what  from  the  School- 
men;  what  from  the  Reformers ;  and  what  from  more  modern  com- 
mentators and  critics,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
time  allotted  for  this  discourse,  would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  do 
justice  to  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  leave  it  untouched,  and 
proceed  to  mention, 

A  HELP,  which,  though  put  in  the  last  place,  in  this  discourse,  is 
of  more  real  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  the  illumina- 
turn  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Illumination  differs  from 
inspiration  in  this  respect ;  that  whereas  by  the  latter  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  truths  before  unrevealed,  or  unknown,  by  the  former 
we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  beauty  and  real  nature  of  the  truths 
contained  in  a  revelation  already  made.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
study  of  Divine  truth,  much  depends  on  the  temper  and  condition  of 
the  student's  mind.  A  proud  and  self-sufficient  person,  however  en- 
dowed with  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  furnished  with  stores  of  lite- 
rature, is  continually  prone  to  fall  into  pernicious  error ;  whilst  the 
humble  man  occupies  a  station  from  which  truth  may  be  viewed  to 
advantage.  Prejudice,  proceeding  from  education  or  passion,  blinds 
the  mind,  and  warps  the  judgment ;  but  the  sincere  and  ardent  love 
of  truth  disposes  us  to  view  the  whole  evidence,  and  impartially  to 
weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  any  question.  As  much  there- 
.  fore  depends  upon  preserving  our  own  minds  in  a  proper  state,  as 
upon  the  diligent  use  of  external  means  of  information.  The  conclu- 
sion from  these  premises  is,  that  the  student  of  sacred  literature 
should  be  possessed  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  He  should  be  a 
man  "  taught  of  God,"  conscious  of  his  own  insufficiency,  but  confi- 
dent of  the  help  of  the  Almighty.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  various  prejudices  and  false 
impressions  to  which  it  is  constantly  liable,  we  must  be  convinced, 
that  without  Divine  assistance,  there  is  little  hope  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  or  preserving  it  when  acquired.  He,  who  would 
understand  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  ought  not  to  "  lean  to  his  own 
understanding,"  but  by  continual  and  earnest  prayer,  should  look 
unto  the  "  Father  of  lights,"  from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and 
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every  perfect  gift ;  and  who  hath  promised  to  give  wisdom  to  those 
who  lack  it,  and  ask  for  it. 

There  is  no  person  who  needs  more  to  be  in  the  constant  exercise 
of  prayer,  than  the  theological  student :  not  only  at  stated  periods, 
1>ut  continually,  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  his  heart  should  be 
raised  to  heaven  for  help  and  direction.  A  defect  here,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  one  principal  reason  why  so  much  time  and  labour  are 
often  employed  in  theological  studies  with  so  little  profit  to  the 
Church.  That  knowledge  which  puffeth  up  is  acquired ;  but  charity, 
which  edifieth,  is  neglected. 

When  the  serious  mind  falls  into  doubt  respecting  divine  truths, 
the  remedy  is  not  always  reasoning  and  argument,  but  divine  illumi- 
nation. The  mind  may  be  in  such  a  state,  that  it  is  rather  per- 
plexed than  relieved  by  mere  human  reasoning ;  but  at  such  times  a 
lively  impression  made  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  banishes  all  doubt  and 
hesitation ;  and  then,  the  same  texts  or  arguments  which  were  before 
unavailing  to  our  conviction  and  satisfaction,  exhibit  the  truth  in  a 
light  as  clear  as  demonstration.  This  may  appear  to  some  to  savour 
of  enthusiasm.  Be  it  so.  It  is,  however,  an  enthusiasm  essential 
to  the  very  nature  of  our  holy  religion,  without  which  it  would  be  a 
mere  dry  system  of  speculation,  of  ethics  and  ceremonies.  But  this 
divine  illumination  is  its  life^  its  soul^  its  essence.  It  is  true,  this 
influence  is  not  peculiar  to  the  theologian.  Every  sincere  Christian, 
in  his  measure,  partakes  of  this  "  anointing,**  by  which  he  is  taught 
to  know  all  things ;  but  the  teacher  of  religion  needs  a  double  por- 
tion of  this  spirit.  How  often  does  the  minister  of  the  gospel  labour 
and  toil  with  all  his  might,  without  producing  anything  of  importance, 
for  edification  !  But  if  he  receive  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  his  text  is 
opened  and  illustrated,  without  any  painful  exertion  of  his  own.  He 
is  conscious,  indeed,  that  he  is  a  mere  recipient.  The  train  of 
thought  which  occupies  his  mind,  appears  to  originate  in  some  occult 
cause,  which  he  cannot  trace.  And  happy  would  it  be  for  preachers, 
happy  for  their  hearers,  if  there  were  more  dependence  on  divine 
assistance,  not  only  in  the  composition,  but  in  the  delivery  of  ser- 
mons !  When  God  shall  appear  in  his  glory,  to  build  up  Jerusalem, 
he  will  raise  up,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  race  of  preachers,  who  shall  par- 
take of  this  heavenly  gift,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  common.  He  will  bring  forward  to  the  sacred  oflSce,  men 
possessing  boldness^  founded  on  their  reliance  upon  divine  assistance ; 
clearness^  proceeding  from  divine  illumination;  and  that  unction 
which  flows  from  the  sweet  and  lively  experience  of  the  truth  de- 
livered, in  the  heart  of  the  preacher.  The  solicitous,  and  often  un- 
successful, effort  to  rise  to  some  artificial  standard  of  oratory,  shall 
then  yield  to  nobler  motives ;  and  the  preacher,  like  Pauly  shall  be 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  reputation  for  learning  and 
refinement,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross :  and  to  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  Gos- 
pel simplicity  and  sincerity,  shall  then  be  preferred  by  the  man  of 
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God,  to  all  the  soaring  flights  of  eloquence,  and  to  all  the  splendid 
trappings  and  tinsel  of  human  science.  May  it  please  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  speedily  to  send  forth  many  such  labourers  into  his 
harvest ;  for  the  harvest  ds  great,  and  the  labourers  are  few! 

YII.  I  will  now  bring  this  discourse  to  a  conclusion,  by  offering  some 
motives  to  excite  the  theological  student  to  diligence  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

A  book  has  a  claim  upon  our  time  and  study,  on  account  of  the 
authority  by  which  it  comes  recommended,  the  excellency  of  the 
matter  comprehended  in  it,  and  the  interest  which  we  have  involved 
in  the  knowledge  of  its  contents.  On  all  these  accounts  the  Bible 
has  the  highest  possible  claim  on  our  attention.  It  comes  to  us,  as 
we  have  proved,  authenticated  as  the  word  of  God ;  stamped  as  it 
were  with  the  signature  of  heaven ;  and  recommended  to  our  dili- 
gent perusal  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, is,  like  its  origin,  divine :  truth,  pure,  glorious,  and  all-impor- 
tant truth,  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  Book.  The  saying  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  took  leave  of  a  beloved  relation,  shortly 
before  his  end,  was  worthy  of  that  profound  genius ;  "  Study,"  said 
he,  "  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  they  have  God  for  their  author,  truth 
without  mixture  of  error  for  their  matter,  and  eternal  life  for  their 
end.''  If  we  should  take  the  lowest  view  of  the  subject,  and  form 
our  opinion  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  same  rules  by  which  we  judge 
of  human  compositions,  they  will  be  found  to  transcend  the  highest 
efforts  of  human  genius,  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 
Hear  on  this  subject,  the  decision  of  a  scholar,  in  whom  learning 
and  taste  in  their  highest  perfection  were  combined :  "  I  have  regu- 
larly and  attentively  read  these  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  this  volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more 
sublimity  and  beauty,  purer  morality,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  what- 
ever age  or  language  they  may  have  been  composed."*  But  the 
excellency  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  rules  of 
human  criticism.  As  well  might  we  think  of  judging  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  celestial  arch,  or  the  location  of  the  stars  in  the  vast 
expanse,  by  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  word  of  God,  like  his 
works,  is  on  a  plan  too  vast,  too  sublime,  too  profound,  to  be  mea« 
sured  by  the  feeble  intellect  of  man. 

Fully  to  explain  how  worthy  the  Scriptures  are  of  our  attention, 
on  account  of  the  matter  comprehended  in  them,  would  require  us 
to  exhibit  all  the  truths  which  they  contain  ;  but  as  this  cannot  be 
done  in  one,  or  a  few  discourses,  I  will  now  content  myself  with 
mentioning  a  few  leading  points,  on  which  the  Scriptures  furnish  us 
with  information  of  the  most  important  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  here,  and  here  alone,  that  we  <3an 

♦  Found  written  in  his  own  hand,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Sir  William  Joneses  Bible, 
after  his  death. 
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learn  the  true  character  of  God.  The  indistinct  outline,  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  works  of  creation,  is  here  filled  up.  The  knowledge 
of  God,  which  could  be  derived  from  a  view  of  his  works,  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  man,  even  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  and  much  less  so 
when  he  is  fallen  into  sin.  None  have  ever  been  able  to  form  just 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  from  the  light  of  nature  alone.  A  revela- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  man  what  God  is;  and  the 
Bible  contains  all  the  information  which  we  need  on  this  subject. 
Here  the  divine  glory  is  revealed.  The  moral  attributes  of  Deity, 
especially,  are  represented  in  the  clearest,  strongest  light.  Truths 
respecting  the  divine  nature,  are  here  revealed,  concerning  which, 
reason  and  philosophy  could  never  have  formed  a  conjecture.  The 
glorious  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  is  taught  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible ;  a  doctrine  offensive  to  the 
pride  of  man,  but  one  which  will  afford  subject  for  profound  contem- 
plation through  eternity.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn,  not  only 
that  God  is  holy,  just,  merciful,  and  faithful ;  but  we  behold  these 
attributes  harmonizing  in  a  work  which,  according  to  all  the  views 
that  finite  wisdom  could  have  taken  of  it,  must  have  placed  them  in 
a  state  of  complete  variance ;  that  is,  in  the  justification  and  salva- 
tion of  a  sinner.  In  the  redemption  of  Christ  these  divine  perfec- 
tions not  only  appear  harmonious ;  ^' mercy  and  truth  having  met  Uh 
getherj  and  rigJUeousness  and  peace  having  kissed  each  other  ;'*  but 
in  the  cross,  are  exhibited  with  a  lustre  and  glory,  which,  according 
to  our  conceptions,  could  not  have  been  given  to  them,  in  any  other 
circumstances.  If  we  would  know  the  only  true  Q-ody  then,  we  must 
"search  the  Scriptures." 

In  the  next  place,  we  obtain  from  the  Bible  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  natural  and  moral.  Not,  indeed,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  it  was  permitted ;  but  such  an  account  of  its 
introduction,  as  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honour  and  purity  of 
the  divine  government.  We  here  learn  that  God  created  man  "in 
a  state  of  mnocency,  with  freedom  and  power  to  will  and  do  that 
which  was  well  pleasing  to  himself,  but  yet  mutable,  so  that  he  might 
fall  from  it."  This  liberty  was  abused  by  man :  sin  therefore  owes 
its  origin  to  the  creature,  who  is  wholly  chargeable  with  its  blame ; 
although  it  did  not  take  place  without  the  knowledge,  nor  contrary 
to  the  purpose,  of  the  infinite  God.  The  first  man  being  the  root  of 
all  his  posterity,  and  being  appointed  to  act  for  them  as  well  as  for 
himself,  they  are  involved  with  him  in  all  the  consequences  of  his 
fall ;  for  "  they  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression,*' AU  the  streams  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  flow 
from  this  original  fountain.  And  so  deep  and  dreadful  is  this  fall  of 
man  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  recover  himself  from  the  guilt  and 
depravity  into  which  he  is  by  nature  sunk. 

The  last  mentioned  article  of  information  would  bo  only  calculated 
to  plunge  us  into  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair,  were  it  not,  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  consoling  doctrine  of  redemption.     In- 
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deed,  the  whole  Bible  may  be  considered  as  a  history  of  Redemption. 
Here  we  can  trace  the  wondit)us  plan  up  to  its  origin,  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  peace.  Here  we  read  of  the  early  development  of  this 
plan,  after  the  fall,  in  paradise.  The  incarnation  and  victory  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  was  clearly  intimated  in  the  promise,  "  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  To  this  object, 
the  faith  of  the  pious  was  directed,  by  every  new  revelation  and  in- 
stitution. Prophets,  in  long  succession,  with  lips  touched  with 
hallowed  fire,  described  and  predicted  ImmanueL  Although  their 
prophecies  are  often  expressed  in  dark  symbolical  language,  yet  • 
sometimes,  from  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  there  are  vivid  corusca- 
tions of  light,  which  exhibit  the  promised  Messiah  as  visibly,  as  if 
he  had  already  come.  At  length  the  fulness  of  time  arrived,  and 
"  Q-od  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman^  made  under  the  law^  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,''  "  Q-od  was  now  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  And  He,  ^'who  being  in  the  form  of  Q-odj  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Gf-od^  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  where- 
fore Q-od  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name,"  The  redemption  of  the  Church  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  subject  on  which  angels  look  with  wonder ; 
and  it  is  a  subject,  which,  through  eternity,  will  furnish  a  theme  for 
the  songs  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  Scriptures  give  us  information,  not  only  of  the  work  of 
the  Redeemer  in  procuring  for  us  an  '^  everlasting  righteousness ;" 
but  also  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  uniting  the  redeemed  soul  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  in  regenerating,  sanctifying,  supporting,  guiding,  and 
comforting  it ;  until  it  is  ^^  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.'' 

Another  important  article  of  information  which  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  duty  of  man.  There  are,  it  is  true,  traces  of  the  law  of 
God  still  remaining  on  the  heart  of  every  man ;  but  these  are  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  show  him  the  full  extent,  and  the  spiritual 
nature,  of  the  duties  required  of  him.  And  what  might  be  known 
from  honestly  inquiring  of  our  own  consciences,  respecting  our  duty, 
is  often  missed  through  the  influence  of  false  principles,  instilled  into 
the  mind  by  a  defective  education,  and  by  customs  become  univer- 
sally prevalent,  through  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  But  we 
need  be  no  longer  at  a  loss  about  the  law  of  God.  He  condescended 
to  publish  it,  with  his  own  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  all  Israel;  and  to 
write  it  with  his  own  finger,  on  tables  of  stone.  To  explain  this  law, 
we  have  many  comments  from  inspired  men ;  but  especially  we  have 
the  lucid  exposition  of  the  Lawgiver  himself;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, we  behold  it  fully  illustrated  and  exemplified,  in  the  obedi- 
ence which  He,  in  our  nature,  and  for  our  sakes,  rendered  to  it ;  so 
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--* 
that,  if  we  now  wish  to  know  onr  duty,  we  have  only  to  contemplate 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.     If  we  wish  to  do  it,  we  have  only  to 
walk  in  his  footsteps. 

Finally,  the  Scriptures  contain  distinct  and  full  revelation  of  fu- 
turity, as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  what  is  to  be  here- 
after. In  them,  '^  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light."  Full 
assurance  is  given,  bv  the  testimony  of  one  who  cannot  lie,  that  '^  an 
exceeding  ereat  and  eternal  weight  of  glory"  is  reserved  for  the 
people  of  God  in  another  world.  In  the  New  Testament,  we  are 
made  familiar  with  heaven,  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned and  described.  The  existence  of  a  future  world  is  no  longer 
left  to  be  collected  by  uncertain  reasoning,  and  probable  conjecture. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  testimony.  Faith  has  a  firm  ground  on  which 
to  rest;  for  this  truth  is  linked  with  every  fact  and  doctrine  of  the 
gospel ;  is  seen  in  every  promise  and  threatening  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. But  the  Scriptures  reveal  not  only  a  heaven  of  glory, 
but  a  hell  of  horror ;  a  dark  and  "  bottomless  pit,"  where  "  the  warm 
dieth  noty  and  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched,*'  and  where  ^Hhere  is 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.*'  They  give  us  the 
certain  assurance,  also,  of  a  day  being  appointed  in  which  God  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained ;  and  in  which  they  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  rise,  some 
to  everlasting  life  and  glory,  and  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  we  must 
be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  being  well  acquainted  with 
them.  Our  own  salvation  is  involved  in  the  right  knowledge  of  this 
book ;  and  if  we  are  teachers  of  others,  how  important  is  it,  that  we 
"as  good  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  be  "able  rightly  to 
divide  the  word  of  truth,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due 
season."  We  should,  therefore,  "meditate  on  these  things,  and 
give  ourselves  wholly  to  them,  that  our  profiting  may  appear  unto 
all."  We  must  "take  heed  unto  ourselves,  and  to  our  doctrine,  and 
continue  in  them ;  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  both  save  ourselves  and 
them  that  hear  us." 

But  we  shall  not  only  find  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  source  of  profita- 
ble instruction ;  a  rich  mine  of  truth  which  has  never  yet  been  fully 
explored ;  but  also  a  source  of  pure  and  permanent  delight. 

As  the  natural  light  is  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  so  is  truth  to  the 
understanding  unless  some  moral  disease  renders  its  approach  unac- 
ceptable. "They  whose  deeds  are  evil,  love  darkness  rather  than 
light:"  but  the  regenerate  soul  "rejoices  in  the  truth."  Food  to 
the  hungry  is  not  more  pleasant,  nor  cold  water  more  refreshing  to 
the  thirsty,  than  evangelical  truth  to  the  pious  mind.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down  from  heaven ;  the  hidden  manna, 
with  which  the  spiritual  Israel  are  fed,  whilst  they  sojourn  in  this 
wilderness.  The  person  who  has  been  taught  of  God,  prefers  the 
truths  of  his  word  to  all  earthly  treasures,  and  to  all  the  sweets  of 
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nature.  "  More  are  they  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much 
fine  gold :  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  "  The 
law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver."  "  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song  in  the  house  of  my  pilgri- 
mage." How  delightful  must  it  be  to  sit  as  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  with  a  child-like  docility,  imbibe  precious  instruction,  from 
his  word  and  Spirit !  When  we  fall  under  the  power  of  some  over- 
whelming temptation,  or  when  dark  clouds  of  adversity  thicken 
around  us,  in  the  truths  and  promises  of  our  God  we  find  our  only 
refuge.  In  the  sanctuary,  when  the  oracles  of  God  are  delivered, 
doubt  and  unbelief,  sorrow  and  despair  are  driven  away.  Here  the 
divine  beauty  beams  with  mild  effulgence  on  the  soul,  and  the  trou- 
bled spirit  is  charmed  to  rest.  "  One  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand."  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lordj  that  will  I 
seek  after  J  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord.** 

When  Jesus  joins  himself  to  his  dbconsolate  disciples,  how  soon  is 
their  sorrow  turned  into  joy !  And  whilst  he  "  opens  their  under- 
standings to  understand  the  Scriptures,  how  do  their  hearts  burn 
within  them !"  That  which  above  all  things  makes  the  Scriptures 
precious,  and  the  study  of  theja  delightful,  is,  that  there  we  can  find 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  no  need  to  say,  "  who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above ;  or  who  shall  de- 
scend into  the  deep,  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead  ?" 
For,  "  the  word  is  nigh  us,  even  in  our  mouth,  and  in  our  heart ; 
that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach."  "  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified," is  the  centre  of  the  Christian's  religion,  the  foundation  of 
his  faith  and  hope,  and  the  perennial  spring  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
his  joys.  When,  at  any  time,  it  pleases  G^D  to  smne  upon  his 
word,  whilst  the  believer  reads  its  sacred  contents,  what  a  divine 
glory  illuminates  the  holy  page !  What  attractive  beauty  draws 
forth  the  best  affections  of  his  heart !  What  wonders  do  his  opened 
eyes  behold  in  the  cross !  He  seems  to  be  translated  into  a  new 
world,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  "Old  things  are 
passed  away,  and  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  0  !  could 
the  pious  reader  of  the  Scriptures  constantly  retain  these  spiritual 
views,  and  these  holy  impressions,  heaven  would  be  begun.  This 
wilderness  would  "bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  paradise  be 
renewed  on  earth.  But  "this  is  not  our  rest,  it  is  polluted ;"  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  ;  even  ^^  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled,  and  tKatfade^h  not  away,  reserved  in  the  heavens  for 
us,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation, 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.*' 

But  whilst  we  are  on  our  pilgrimage  to  this  promised  land,  the 
Scriptures  will  be  "a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  paths." 
They  will  answer  the  same  purpose  to  us,  which  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire,  did  to  the  Israelites.     They  will  guide  us  in  the  right 
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way,  through  all  our  journey.  Let  us,  then,  be  persuaded  diligently 
"  to  search  the  Scriptures." 

I  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  discourse  in  the  words  of  the  pious 
Wetter^  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Luther : 

"  I  admonish  you  again  and  again,  that  you  read  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  a  far  different  manner  from  that  in  which  you  read  any 
other  book  :  that  you  approach  them  with  the  highest  reverence,  and 
most  intense  application  of  your  mind ;  not  as  the  words  of  a  man, 
nor  an  angel,  but  as  the  words  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  least  of 
which  should  have  more  weight  with  us,  than  the  writings  of  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  world."* 


ARTICLE  XV. 

CHARGE  TO  THE  PROFESSOR  AND  STUDENTS  OF 
DIVINITY. 

BT  PHILIP  MILLKDOLIB,  B.D.  ' 

Rbvebbnd  and  dear  Brother: — 

The  engagements  you  have  formed  this  day,  are  peculiarly  solemn 
and  affecting.  The  charge  devolving  on  the  Pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion, in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  deeply  interesting, 
but  not  so  interesting  as  yours.  You  are  not  called  by  a  particular 
branch  of  our  Church  to  minister  in  holy  things,  but  by  her  highest 
ecclesiastical  judicatory,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  sons. 
Under  the  direction,  we  trust,  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  you 
have  been  invited  to  train  up  for  her  service,  bands  of  intelligent, 
intrepid,  and  faithful  champions  of  the  cross.  The  characters  you 
are  to  form  for  active  service,  are  the  flower  of  our  youth ;  young 
men  from  whose  lips,  at  some  future,  and  not  far  distant  period, 
multitudes  of  souls  may  receive  instruction ;  who  may  be  destined  to 
fill  the  chairs  of  teachers  and  professors  in  our  schools,  and  on  whose 
fidelity,  under  God,  may  depend  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  yet 
unborn. 

Suffer  me,  under  these  circumstances,  to  give  a  brief  exhibition  of 
the  views  of  the  General  Assembly  in  founding  this  institution,  and 
to  point  out  some  duties  incumbent  on  you,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  those  views.  The  Assembly,  in  founding  this  school,  are  desirous 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  to  the  Church,  a  learned,  orthodox, 
pious,  and  evangelical  Ministry. 

We  want  a  learned  Ministry. 

Whatever  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  world  by  philosophy, 
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falsely  so  called,  we  are  persuaded  that  true  learning  has  never  in- 
jured the  Church,  and  never  will.  Such  is  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  the  works  and  word  of  God,  that  discoveries  in  the  former 
will  never  cease  to  promote  our  regard  for  the  latter.  It  has  been 
said,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  that  aphorism  we 
utterly  and  indignantly  reject.  To  instruct  others,  and  especially 
in  divine  things,  men  must  first  be  instructed  themselves.  On  this 
principle  God  himself  has  acted  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  day.  In  former  ages,  he  himself  spake  directly  to  the 
prophets.  The  messages  they  delivered  were  formed  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  his  grace,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit. 
"  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

At  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour  upon  his  Ministry,  he  chose  twelve 
disciples.  These  were  prepared  by  himself  for  their  work,  and  that 
too,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  It  was  after  that  course  of  instruction,  and  not  be- 
fore, that  they  were  sent  out  to  evangelize  the  world.  Of  com- 
pleting the  designs  of  God  toward  our  race,  in  their  day,  these  ser- 
vants of  Christ  had  no  expectation.  Their  number  was  small,  their 
lives  precarious,  the  opposition  they  met  with,  powerful  and  constant ; 
and  their  influence  confined  to  regions  which,  however  extensive  in 
themselves,  were  yet  small  when  compared  to  the  whole  world. 
They  were  therefore  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  future  wants  of  the 
Church,  and  took  immediate  steps  for  transmitting  their  power  and 
authority  to  others.  Hence  that  charge  of  PavZ  to  Timothy  2"^ 
^'  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."  Thus  early  provision  was  inade  for  the  supply  of  the 
Church  with  an  able  and  faithful  ministry.  Beside  the  instruction 
they  had  received  from  their  Lord,  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  were  qualified  in  a  miraculous  manner  for  their  work. 
They  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  Devils  fled  at  their 
rebuke ;  diseases,  the  most  inveterate,  were  healed  by  a  word  or  by  a 
touch.  They  had  also  the  power  of  discerning  spirits ;  J  a  power 
which  gave  them  no  small  advantage  over  ordinary  teachers.  All 
these  gifts,  from  their  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  well-known 
disposition  of  mankind,  were  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  to  attract 
attention,  to  draw  men  within  the  sphere  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  carry 
home,  by  divine  grace,  irresistible  conviction  to  their  understandings 
and  hearts.  They  enjoyed  another  advantage :  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  a  degree,  of  which  now,  alas ! 
owing  to  our  most  awful  supineness,  we  can  hardly  form  a  concep- 
tion. This  influence  of  the  Spirit  gave  dignity  to  their  manners, 
intrepidity  to  their  zeal,  and  a  general  character  to  their  ministry, 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  both  friends  and  foes.     With 
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such  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  towered  with 
eagles'  flight  above  the  philosophers  of  their  day,  and  outstripped  in 
their  progress  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sa^es,  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  schools.  But  the  gift  of  tongues,  with  other  miraculous  endow- 
ments of  the  Holy  Spirit,  began  gradually  to  disappear  with  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  This  circumstance  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  changing  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  her  ministers.  That  the  Scriptures  might  be 
read  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally  penned,  or  trans- 
lated into  the  tongues  of  foreign  nations ;  that  young  Gentile  con- 
verts might  become  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
the  Church  might  be  qualified  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  against  learned  and  subtle  adversaries  without,  as  well 
as  against  sectaries  in  her  own  bosom,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  a 
learned  as  well  as  pious,  ministry,  was  indispensably  necessary.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  primitive  fathers  were  advocates  for  a 
learned  ministry.  They  well  knew  that  learning  without  piety  might 
be  abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to  allow 
that  the  abuse  of  what  is  good  in  itself,  can  ever  detract  from  its  in- 
trinsic value.;  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  were  followed  by  the 
Reformers ;  and  it  is  a  principle  which  has  been  acted  upon,  and 
contended  for,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  by  the  best  and  purest 
churches  in  Christendom .  In  the  careful  instruction,  then  of  our  youth, 
dear  sir,  for  the  work  of  the  Gt)spel  Ministry,  you  will  neither  stand 
upon  new  or  untenable  ground.  And,  assured  as  you  may  be,  that  you 
are  doing  the  will  of  Christ,  you  may  safely  employ  in  it  all  the  stores 
of  your  learning ;  all  the  resources  of  your  genius,  and  all  the  powers 
of  your  soul.  But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt,  either  of  the  lawfulness 
or  expediency  of  such  a  work,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  it  is  a 
task  of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  To  say  nothing  of  that  diversity  of 
disposition,  taste,  and  intellect,  in  students  themselves,  which  renders 
the  art  of  teaching,  as  well  as  government,  so  exceedingly  intricate ; 
waiving  also  at  present  all  observations  on  methods  of  instruction,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
in  the  world.  The  Scriptures  are  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
but  to  be  enriched  with  their  treasures  will  require  close  and  constant 
application.  To  exhibit  divine  truth  in  a  lucid  and  systematic  man- 
ner ;  to  show  the  unity  of  Scripture  in  the  connexion  and  dependence 
of  its  parts;  to  make  of  our  young  men  sound  biblical  critics,  and 
able  casuists ;  to  furnish  them  with  gospel  armour  of  proof,  ofiensive 
and  defensive ;  to  give  them  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Church 
history  and  government ;  but  especi8^11y  so  to  indoctrinate,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  leaven  them  with  heavenly  truth,  that  they 
may  ever  after  hold,  and  defend  it  for  themselves,  as  well  as  commu- 
nicate it  to  others ;  is  a  work  indeed  of  no  small  magnitude.  In 
this  work  you  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  aided  by  faithful  colleagues ; 
but  a  large  and  important  part  of  it  will  still  rest,  under  God,  upon 
yourself.     To  cultivate  such  a  field  as  this,  dear  sir,  will  be  sufficient 
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to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  mind ; 
it  will  therefore  behoove  you,  notwithstanding  all  your  present  ac- 
quirements, not  only  to  cherish  the  attainments  you  have  already 
made,  but  also  further  to  enrich  your  mind  with  the  spoils  of  science, 
and  to  extend  your  inquiries  into  almost  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, sacred  and  profane. 

Another  charge  devolving  upon  you  with  peculiar  weight,  dear 
brother,  is  the  faithful  maintenaiice  of  that  system  of  doctrines 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  for  which  in  numerous 
instances  they  have  sacrificed  "  their  fortunes,  their  liberties,  and 
their  lives."  Strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
contained  in  her  standards,  jealous  of  innovation,  and  anxious  to 
transmit  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  inviolate  to  posteritv,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  expect,  and  permit  me  to  add,  sir,  after  the 
signal  mark  of  her  confidence  reposed  in  you,  will  have  a  right  to 
expect,  that  her  doctrines,  and  especially  her  distinguishing  doc- 
trines, will  be  taught  in  this  school  without  adding  to,  or  taking 
aught  from  them  in  any  wise,  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  It 
is  also  expected  that  these  doctrines  will  be  explained  in  terms  used 
by  her  best  writers  from  almost  time  immemorial,  and  which  from 
long  use  have  become  familiar  to,  and  are  best  understood  by,  her 
members.  By  observing  this  plan,  there  will  be  an  agreement  of 
theological  terms  used  in  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  with  those 
used  in  our  standard  books,  as  well  as  an  agreement  of  terms  used 
by  our  future  licentiates  and  ministers,  with  those  to  which  our  con- 
gregations are  accustomed.  An  object  this,  of  no  small  importance 
to  tne  future  harmony  of  our  churches.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Form  of  Government  connected  with 
it,  will  be  an  important  book  in  this  seminary.  Containing  a  form 
of  sound  words  drawn  from  the  lively  oracles  of  God,  and  tested  by 
experience,  it  has  long  served,  and  will  hereafter  serve,  as  a  bond  of 
union  to  the  churches.  As  every  minister  in  our  connexion  is  re- 
quired to  subscribe  this  Confession,  they  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  When  adopted,  it  cannot  be  renounced  without 
renouncing  our  communion ;  nor  invaded,  without  a  species  of 
sacrilege.  If  important  doctrinal  errors  are  ever  introduced  into 
our  churches,  they  will  be  introduced  by  a  gradual  departure  from 
our  standards.  These  should  be  guarded,  therefore,  with  inviolable 
care.  Is  any  man  dissatisfied  with  them,  he  is  not  bound  to  receive 
them  ;  and  if  he  does  receive  them,  he  is  by  that  very  act  sacredly 
bound  to  cherish  and  maintain  them.  To  surrender  truths  deemed 
of  minor  importance  is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  other  demands, 
and  greater  sacrifices ;  and  if  first  attempts  are  not  repelled,  they 
will  soon  be  followed  by  others,  till  all  is  gone  that  is  worth  con- 
tending for.  To  give  our  young  men  an  early  acquaintance  with 
these  standards,  is  therefore  an  object  of  primary  importance,  and 
should  they  be  required,  during  their  theological  course,  to  commit 
to  memory  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our  Confession  and 
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Book  of  Discipline,  it  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  advantage. 
It  would  not  only  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  others  in 
ecclesiastical  councils,  but  would  also  tend  to  guard  them  against 
error,  as  well  as  to  secure  their  attachment  to  the  truth.  Peculiarly 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  expected  of  you,  dear 
brother,  that  you  will  stand  as  a  bulwark  for  truth  against  the  en- 
croachments of  error.  In  this  respect  also,  the  Assembly  have 
deposited  in  your  hands  a  most  slkcred  trust ;  and  one,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  will  never  be  abused.  With  pleasure  we  anticipate  the 
period  when  the  youth  of  our  seminair  will  not  only  exhibit  sound 
principles  themselves,  but  will  also  be  disposed,  and  prepared  to 
hand  them  down  inviolate  to  others. 

And  as  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  learned  and  orthodox, 
so  we  also  need  a  pious  and  evangelical,  ministry.  W  hatever  may 
be  the  talents  of  ministers,  they  are  like,  without  personal  piety,  to 
be  of  no  lasting  advantage  to  the  Church ;  nay,  such  characters  have 
often  inflicted  upon  it  deep,  and  almost  incurable  wounds.  That 
they  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  sacred  office,  is  manifest.  How  shall 
they  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  purchased  with  his  blood,  who  have  no 
interest  in  that  purchase  ?  How  shall  they  sympathize  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  God*s  people,  who  have  no  spiritual  feeling  ?  Or  how  shall 
they  speak  a  word  in  season  to  weary  and  tempted  souls,  who  them- 
selves never  felt,  and  therefore  never  mourned,  under  the  awful 
pressure  of  their  sins  ?  Their  godly  hearers  can  be  satisfied  with 
them  no  longer  than  they  shall  have  address  enough  to  conceal  their 
real  characters,  and  they  not  unfrequently  become  the  scorn  even  of 
the  careless  and  impenitent.  We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant,  when 
our  churches  will  be  satisfied  with  mere  exhibitions  of  learning,  or 
eloquence,  or  with  the  substitution  of  dry  moral  lectures  for  the 
preaching  of  the  cross.  The  apostle  Paul  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  his  hearers  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  He 
was  convinced  that  nothing  under  heaven  could  exhibit  the  divine 
character  in  a  clearer  light,  and  that  nothing  had  equal  influence  on 
the  human  mind,  to  control,  reform,  and  change  it  into  the  image  of 
God.  He  had  fairly  made  the  experiment,  and  hath  taught  us,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  that  the  true  ministry  of  reconciliation 
must  be  pious  and  evangelical.  In  preparing  such  a  Ministry  for 
the  Church,  it  is  desirable  that  such,  and'  such  only,  should  be  sent 
forward  to  the  school  as  are  hopefully  pious.  What  remains  to  the 
professors  of  the  institution,  is  continually  to  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  to  cultivate  it  where  it  exists,  by  precept  and  example ;  to 
honour  it  with  marked  respect :  and  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
shall  be  satisfied  of  the  want  of  it  in  any  pupil,  to  take  effectual  steps 
to  prevent  his  entrance  upon  an  office,  for  which  in  such  case  he  is 
so  evidently  disqualified. 

Thus,  reverend  and  dear  brother,  I  have  endeavoured  to  mark  out 
your  glorious  work,  and  have  ventured  a  few  thoughts  on  the  best 
means  of  its  accomplishment.     We  want  a  learned,  orthodox,  pious, 
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and  evangelical  ministry.  To  such,  and  such  only,  can  we  confidently 
and  comfortably  commit  the  affairs  of  the  Church ;  and  to  leave  another 
ministry  in  it,  if  we  ourselves  are  faithful,  would  plant  thorns  in  our 
dying  pillows.  As  no  greater  curse  can  fall  upon  a  people  than  to 
commit  its  spiritual  interests  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  unskilful,  but 
especially  of  unprincipled,  men ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  an  able  and  faithful  ministry,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished blessings  to  the  world.  Its  influence  in  the  Church  must  be 
obvious  to  all ;  and  its  benign  influence  on  our  schools,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  good  order  and  happiness  of  society,  will  be  denied  only 
by  the  thoughtless,  or  the  profligate.  This  seminary  then,  even  in 
its  infant  state,  is  an  object  of  public  interest ;  an  object  not  only 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  good  wishes  of  our  own  Church,  but  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  even  of  the  nation.  Though  its  origin  be 
small,  the  voice  of  its  sons,  we  trust,  will  one  day  be  heard  to  ad- 
vantage from  one  extreme  of  these  United  States  to  the  other ;  nay, 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  they  will  vie  with  their  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  in  carrying  the  lamp  of  eternal  truth,  and  planting 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  on  the  remotest  shores  of  heathen  lands. 
The  blessings  that  flow  from  such  a  ministry,  are  not  blessings  of  a 
day,  of  a  year,  or  even  of  an  age.  These  men  will  in  due  time  trans- 
mit their  knowledge  and  authority  to  others,  and  these  again  to  their 
successors,  to  the  final  conflagration  of  the  globe.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Reverend  Sir,  you  will  feel  a  weight  of  responsibility  upon 
you  sufficient  to  bow  the  shoulders  of  an  angel.  The  infant  state  of 
the  institution  will  add  to  that  weight.  The  General  Assembly  have 
stamped  it  with  grand  and  impressive  features,  but  they  have  only 
drawn  the  great  outlines  of  its  character.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  perfection  of  their  plan  will  be  the  result  of  time  and  ex- 
perience, and  will  greatly  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  diligence  of 
their  professors.  lu  all  this  work,  dear  brother,  you  will  have  the 
eyes  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men,  upon  you ;  but  you  enter  upon 
it  with  encouragement.  You  may  promise  yourself  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  the  whole  Church  of  God.  You  may  also  promise 
yourself  the  cordial  co-operation  of  your  brethren  in  the  Lord.  In 
their  personal  friendship,  as  well  as  interest  in  the  work,  you  will 
find  pledges  of  future  consolation  and  support.  But  above  all,  you 
may  promise  yourself,  if  faithful,  the  constant  blessing  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church :  there  lies  your  strength,  your  wisdom,  your 
every  qualification  for  the  work.  The  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,"  has  never  been  forgotten  by  him,  and  never  will.  I  have 
only  to  add  a  wish  that,  when  the  book  shall  be  opened  that  records 
the  transactions  of  this  day,  you  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  them 
for  ever. 

Permit  me,  also,  young  gentlemen,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  you.  You  will  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  register  of  this  Seminary.  They 
will  stand,  we  hope,  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  worthies,  whose  future 
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labours  shall  bless  the  charoh  of  God,  and  do  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. As  you  are  first  in  order  of  time,  so  we  pray,  that  you  may  be 
numbered  with  the  first,  in  devotion  to  Ood,  and  usefulness  to  man- 
kind. The  studies  in  which  you  will  be  engaged,  are  not  only  delightful 
to  the  pious  mind,  but  are  also  calculated  to  enlarge  your  souls ;  to  en- 
noble and  transform  them  into  the  very  image  of  God.  The  privi- 
lege you  will  enjoy,  of  consecrating  your  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  your  persons  to  the  service  of  Christ,  is  too  great  for 
expression.  Tou  are  now,  young  gentlemen,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  your  future  character  and  usefiuness  in  life ;  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  as  connected  with  it,  of  your  future  and  eternal  felicity. 
Permit  me  then  to  urge,  with  all  possible  earnestness,  a  diligent  im- 
provement of  time  and  opportunities  afforded  you  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God.  Your  stay  in  this  seminary  may  seem  long  in  pros- 
pect, but  it  is  really  short ;  short  in  itself,  and  especially  so,  when 
compared  with  the  work  yt>u  have  to  do.  Observe  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation marked  out  by  the  Assembly,  and  you  will  see  at  once,  that 
the  most  diligent  application  will  barely  suffice  to  give  you,  not  to 
say  a  perfect,  but  even  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  it  em- 
braces. 

If  any  suppose  that  occasional  application,  or  superficial  reading, 
will  constitute  an  eminent  divine,  they  are  exceedingly  mistaken.  In 
searching  after,  illustrating,  or  defending  truth,  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Christ.  The  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  their  original  languages,  is  a  work  of 
time,  as  well  as  of  deep  research.  To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Scripture  types,  prophecies,  and  doctrines ;  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  sophistry  of  enemies,  and  qualified  to  expose  it ;  to  be  well  in- 
formed in  church  history  and  government ;  and  to  acquire  facility  in 
collecting,  judgment  in  arranging,  and  gracefulness  in  the  delivery  of 
your  thoughts,  will  all  require  time  and  labour. 

But  whilst  I  thus  urce  preparation  for  the  altar  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  let  me  also  insist,  particularly  insist,  on 
the  cultivation  of  personal  piety.  As  you  are  now  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  solid  learning,  and  literary  eminence,  so  also  of  good  cha- 
racter. Many  eyes  will  be  upon  you,  and  more  expected  than  from 
other  young  men  of  the  sane  age,  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  To  the 
youth  of  this  venerable  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts,  you  are  espe- 
cially called,  to  set  examples  of  piety  worthy  of  imitation.  Not  to 
speak  of  actions  grossly  derogatory  to  your  Christian  character,  and 
the  stain  of  which  might  follow  you  to  your  graves ;  remember,  that 
you  have  in  great  measure  passed  that  period  of  life,  in  which  folly  is 
extenuated  by  juvenile  indiscretion.  A  short  time  will  place  you,  God 
willing,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  under  the  august  character 
of  ambassadors  of  Christ.  Bear  this  in  constant  remembrance; 
and  if  you  ever  hope  to  fill  that  station  with  dignity  to  yourselves, 
usefulness  to  others,  and  glory  to  God,  learn  how  to  live  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God ;  govern  your  passions,  deny  yourselves,  and  con- 
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secrate  your  whole  souls  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  What- 
soever thinss  are  true,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  Let  the  world 
take  knowledge  of  you,  that  you  have  been  with  Jesus ;  let  it  appear 
evident  to  all  that  you  have  entered  upon  your  work  with  due  reflec- 
tion, and  from  proper  motives,  and  you  will  in  no  wise  lose  your  reward. 

With  piety  toward  God,  my  young  friends,  be  careful  to  cultivate 
respect  for  your  instructors.  It  is  the  sign  of  an  ingenuous  mind, 
and  a  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  them.  They  will  deserve  well  at 
your  hands.  The  hero  of  Macedon  revered  his  father  much,  but  he 
revered  his  instructor  more.  He  viewed  him  as  a  second  father ;  as 
one  who  had  formed  his  mind ;  and  acknowledged  a  debt  of  gratitude 
he  never  could  repay.  Christian  youth,  in  regard  to  their  Christian 
teachers,  must  not  be  outdone  by  the  gratitude  of  a  heathen. 

Beloved  pupils,  who  have  commenced  with  me  your  theological 
course — ^I  now  resign  you  with  pleasure  into  other  hands.  Divided 
between  parochial  duties  and  the  care  I  owed  you,  I  have  found  the 
task  of  instruction  difiScult,  and  sometimes  oppressive;  your  future 
teacher,  unincumbered  by  other  cares,  can,  and  will  cheerfully,  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  your  improvement.  I  am  happy  to  bear  this 
public  testimony  to  your  former  diligence  and  good  conduct,  and 
trust  you  will  secure,  by  your  future  deportment,  the  approbation  of 
your  teachers^  of  the  public,  of  your  conscience,  and  your  Gon. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

QUESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  MINISTERIAL 
PROFESSION.* 

First. — Is  there  any  office  in  which  we  can  render  more  substantial 
service  to  our  fellow-men,  or  more  advance  the  glory  of  God  ?  Should 
not  the  good  of  society  and  the  glory  of  God,  influence  us  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession  ? 

Is  there  any  office,  however  splendid  or  lucrative,  of  greater  real 
dignity,  than  that  of  God's  ambassador  ? 

Is  there  any  office  which  affords  more  and  higher  prospects  of  true 
happiness  in  this  world  ? 

Is  there  any  office  which  affords  as  many  incitements  to  piety,  as 
many  helps  and  facilities  in  the  work  of  salvation,  or  more  comfor- 
table prospects  of  future  glory  and  reward? 

Does  it  require  the  relinquishment  of  any  habit  or  indulgence 
necessary  to  the  highest  enjoyment  ? 

Are  not  multitudes  in  the  world,  possessed  of  the  ability  to  serve 

*  Taken  from  the  "  Jgjpwdopal  Reewrder,''  1889. 
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God  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  prevented  by  the  love  of  ease  or  of 
pleasure,  or  of  profit,  or  of  distinction  ? 

While  it  is  admitted  that  much  may  be  done  in  every  condition  of 
life  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  piety,  can  as  much  be  done  in  any 
other  for  these  ends,  as  in  the  ministry  ? 

Sbcond. — Is  not  every  man  when  he  is  sent  into  the  world,  and 
endowed  with  rational  and  bodily  powers  of  ordinary  excellence — is 
he  not  called  and  commanded,  not  only  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion, but  to  assist  others  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability? 

The  age  of  miracles  being  long  since  terminated,  have  we  a  right 
to  expect  a  supernatural  designation  to  the  sacred  office;  or  anything 
more  than  circumstances  and  dispositions  providentially  favourable, 
or  not  providentially  unfavourable  ? 

Are  we  not  bound  to  use  our  own  endeavours  to  remove  obsta- 
cles, and  support  inconveniences  in  this  cause  as  well  as  in  any 
other  ? 

Does  not  the  fact  that  there  are  many  whole  congregations  going 
astray  from  the  way  of  life,  rendering  no  worship  to  their  Maker, 
ignorant  of  their  danger,  their  wants,  their  privileges,  and  their 
Saviour,  and  in  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  who  might,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  through  the  exertions  of  a  pious  minister,  be 
rescued  from  vice  and  misery,  and  be  led  to  the  inheritance  of  eter- 
nal glory — does  not  ilnsfact  constitute  a  call,  and  the  most  powerful 
call — a  call  from  Jesus  Christ,  upon  young  men  of  pious  dispositions 
and  ordinary  talents,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ? 

Will  not  this  call  continue  to  be  thus  providentially  addressed  to 
such  persons,  as  long  as  there  remain  any  flocks  without  a  shepherd, 
or  in  danger  of  being  in  that  state  ? 

Third. — Is  it  not  very  often  the  case,  that  the  greatest  good  is 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  souls  of  men,  by  persons 
certainly  not  possessed  of  singular  abilities  ? 

Do  not  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ — "  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;"  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you," 
furnish  every  good  man  with  just  grounds  of  confidence  in  tlus 
respect  ? 

Is  it  not  as  much,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree  our  duty  to  rely 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  than  in 
the  work  of  individual  salvation  ? 

Do  not  the  solemn  and  unequivocal  promises  made  to  persevering 
prayer,  through  the  intercession  of  Christ,  extend  to  prayers  offered 
up  for  ability  to  glorify  God  by  advancing  the  salvation  of  souls  ? 

Fourth. — Have  you  ordinary  talents  ? 

Have  you  a  pious  disposition  ? 

Do  you  love  Christ  ? 

Do  you  love  the  souls  of  men  ? 
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Is  not  his  Almighty  grace  promised  to  you? 

Is  not  his  Almighty  grace  sufficient  for  you  ? 

Has  not  his  providence  afforded  you  means,  or  the  prospect  and 
assurance  of  means  to  enable  you  for  the  work  ? 

Would  not  the  efforts  used  for  your  worldly  establishment  in  some 
other  manner,  succeed  in  accomplishing  this  f 

Are  not  souls  now  perishing^  which  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
could  be  instrumental  in  saying? 

Will  you  hear  Christ  in  vain  ? 

Shall  they  perish  ? 

Before  you  deliberately  weigh  these  considerations,  invoke,  on 
your  knees,  the  guidance,  and  over-ruling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

PAUCITY  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  HOLY  MINISTRY. 

BY  ABOmBALD  ALBXANDBB,  J>,1>.* 

Ths  great  Head  and  Founder  of  the  Church  had  this  subject  in 
his  mind,  and  urged  it  on  the  attention  of  his  disciples,  while  he  was 
on  earth.  His  commandment  on  this  point,  which  is  as  obligatory 
now  as  it  ever  was,  is,  "  Prajr  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  It  is  evident  from 
these  words,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  labourers ;  and  that  He  will  only  do  it  in  answer  to 
prayer.  Christ  could  have  offered  a  prevailing  prayer  for  this  gift, 
but  no :  Christians  must  pray.  ^^Pray  ye.''  He  will  be  inquired  of 
for  this  blessing,  that  he  may  do  it  for  us.  .  When  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  faithful  labourers,  does  it  not  suggest  a  reason  for  an 
inquiry,  whether  this  command  has  been  obeyed  ?  In  some  cases, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  what  we  ask  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
God ;  but  here,  all  room  for  doubt  is  removed.  It  is  not  often  that 
Christ,  in  exhorting  his  disciples  to  the  duty  of  praver,  informed 
them  particularly,  what  to  pray  for ;  but  in  this  case,  he  puts  words 
as  it  were,  into  their  mouth — "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  It  cannot  be,  then, 
that  He  would  omit  to  answer  a  prayer  thus  expressly  dictated  by 
himself.  If  there  be  a  want  of  labourers,  the  neglect  must  be  in 
the  Church.  The  blessing  has  not  been  asked,  with  due  importunity 
and  perseverance.  The  people  have  depended  on  Education  Socie- 
ties and  Theological  Seminaries  to  provide  the  candidates ;  and  there 
has  been  but  little  earnest  supplication  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

Thus  the  matter  now  stands ;  and  if  this  state  of  things  continues, 

*  This  article  originallj  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer^  1840. 
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your  Education  Societies  and  your  Theological  Seminaries  will  soon 
experience  a  great  falling  off  in  their  numbers.  Let  Christians 
know  and  remember,  that  no  organized  societies  or  seminaries,  can 
supply  this  want.  They  may  educate  pious  young  men  when  they 
come  to  them ;  but  what  if  the  number  of  such  shall  go  on  diminish- 
ing, every  year,  can  they  create  a  supply?  Surely  not.  We  must 
have  recourse  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  Formerly,  pious  parents 
dedicated  their  children  to  this  sacred  service,  from  their  birth,  and 
were  incessant  in  their  petitions,  at  a  throne  of  grace,  for  ministerial 
grace  and  gifts  for  their  devoted  sons ;  and  such  prayers  God  has 
heard  and  answered,  in  thousands  of  instances.  But  where  now  do 
we  find  the  consecrated  Samuels,  growing  up  under  the  li^ht  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Where  are  the  Hannahs,  to  wrestle  with  God  in  public 
and  private,  until  they  obtain  their  heart's  desire  ?  This  ought  to 
be  a  weighty  care  with  every  Church  of  Christ.  The  Church  cannot 
exist  without  a  ministry ;  and  where  are  we  to  look  for  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  but  in  the  churches  ?  Can  that  Church  have  done 
its  duty,  in  which  few  or  no  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  have  been 
reared  up?  Or  what  judgment  must  be  formed  of  those  large  and 
flourishing  churches,  with  their  hundreds  of  communicants,  which 
once  had  a  succession  of  young  men  in  training  for  the  harvest,  but 
now  have  none  ?  Perhaps  it  will  startle  some  of  our  good  people  to 
hear  it  alleged  as  a  fault,  that  particular  churches  are  rearing  no 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  But  I  will  maintain  it.  There  must 
be  a  grievous  fault  somewhere,  in  relation  to  this  important  concern ; 
•and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  duty,  when  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual barrenness,  there  must  have  been  a  want  of  due  culture.  Why 
have  you  no  pious  young  men,  on  their  way  to  the  ministry?  Have 
you  not  many  sons  who,  if  their  hearts  were  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God,  might  be  useful  ?  But  you  may  say — We  cannot  give  them 
grace.  True ;  this  is  not  the  ground  of  your  accountability.  But 
have  you,  as  a  Church,  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  dear  youth, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  for  this  work  ? 

Every  Church,  rich  in  numbers,  as  well  as  worldly  substance, 
which  has  no  young  men  in  a  course  of  training,  ought  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  to 
beg  of  God  not  to  leave  them  like  a  barren  tree^  in  his  vineyard. 
You  say  that  you  contribute  every  year  to  the  Education  fund.  This 
is  well ;  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  the  half  of  your  duty  on  this  subject 
You  must  furnish  men,  as  well  as  money ;  and  the  men  are  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  means.  Without  suitable  men, 
money  in  this  concern  is  worthless.  You  must  bring  forward  pious 
and  promising  men.  Do  you  ask  how  you  can  accomplish  this  ?  I 
answer  as  before,  "Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest."  Do  not 
forget  to  pray  this  prayer,  as  you  have  too  often  done.  Think  much 
of  It,  and  lay  it  before  God  in  secret,  in  your  families,  and  in  the 
church.  And  be  not  contented  until  you  receive  this  blessing  of  the 
ascended  Lord,  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  famishing  the 
harvest  field  with  at  least  one  labourer.     There  are  a  few  churches 
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in  our  land,  which  can  number  more  than  one  devoted  missionary  in 
the  foreign  field.  The  writer  knows  a  church  of  moderate  size  and 
little  wealth,  in  a  remote  station,  which  within  his  recollection  has 
furnished  five  or  six  faithful  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the 
bones  of  one  of  whom  lie  amon^  the  heathen.  He  could  designate 
another  place,  where  at  least  a  dozen  ministers  have  proceeded  from 
one  church,  and  some  of  them  men  of  eminence.  But,  alas !  the 
glory  is  departed ;  for  years  past,  this  fruitful  spot  has  been  barren 
in  this  respect.  An  able  and  excellent  minister  in  Virginia  was 
snatched  away  from  his  family  without  a  moment's  warning.  His 
children,  mostly  sons,  were  then  small — now,  five  of  them  are  labour- 
ing in  the  field ;  and  possibly  the  sixth  may  enter.  Do  you  not 
suppose  that  this  was  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  father? 

Some  people  say,  that  there  is  no  real  deficiency,  or  we  should  not 
have  so  many  imemployed  ministers.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  if 
the  sacred  office  be  viewed  as  a  secular  trade,  by  which  men  may 
make  a  comfortable  living,  the  profession  is  already  overstocked.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  overstocked  with  men  who  will  not  work — or  will  only 
work  where  they  can  find  everything  ready  prepared  to  their  hand. 
The  Church  wants  no  cumberers  of  the  ground,  but  labourers — not 
men  who  wish  to  enter  on  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labours, 
but  working  men^  willing  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  ambi- 
tious to  preach  the  gospel  even  where  Christ  has  not  been  named. 
No  class  of  educated  men  are  more  to  be  pitied,  than  those  clergy- 
men who  are  not  occupied  with  the  proper  business  of  their  profession. 
Although  they  may  grow  rich  (though  Providence  commonly  thwarts 
their  schemes  and  disappoints  their  hopes),  they  are  not  to  be  envied. 
In  fact,  they  lose  all  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What 
would  be  unnoticed  in  another,  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  in 
them.  But  to  bring  up  such  as  a  proof  that  there  are  supernumerary 
ministers,  is  as  absurd  as  to  plead  that  reapers  are  not  wanted  for  a 
great  and  ripe  harvest,  because  many  idle  loungers  or  busy  triflers 
•  may  be  found  in  the  country.  The  Lord  hath  spoken  it,  "  The  har- 
vest is  great  and  the  labourers  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Jjord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.** 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

THE  BIBLE  THE  BEST  BOOK  FOR  CANDIDATES 
AND  MINISTERS. 

A   PASTORAL  LETTER  TO  CANDIDATES. 
i88vid  by  the  boabd  of  xducation  of  thb  pbesb7tebiam  chubch. 

Pbbsbytbbian  Education  Rooms, 
PhUadelphia,  February,  1851. 


Dear  Christian  Brother — May  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
given  unto  you  "  from  God  our  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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Few  stand  in  greater  need  of  a  divine,  belping  power,  than  one  who, 
like  yourself,  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  We 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  address  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  a  few 
fraternal  words  with  a  view  to  practical  improvement,  and  have  se- 
lected as  a  topic  the  importance  of  reading  and  studying  THE  Bible, 
the  great  and  good  book  of  God,  written  by  "  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Our  object  is  to 
urge  upon  your  attention  the  daily,  prayerful,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  motives  which  should  consecrate  the  word  of  God  to 
every  Christian,  and  more  particularly  to  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, is  the  great  fact  that, 

I.  The  Bible  contains  the  only  plan  of  salvation.  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is  the  substance 
of  prophecy,  the  joyful  hope  of  promises,  the  solemn  prefiguring  of 
moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  the  grace  and  glory  of  evangelical 
precept  and  exhortation.  The  Bible  keeps  before  the  mind  and  heart 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  exalts  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  It  is  filled  with  salvation  by  grace. 
The  Bible  is  the  student's  help  in  preserving  his  interest  in  the  plan 
of  redemption  through  the  merits  of  another.  As  a  dying  sinner, 
you  need  to  be  reminded  daily  of  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ ;  as  a  future  minister  of  the  Church,  you  need  to  be  tho- 
roughly indoctrinated  into  all  that  pertains  to  the  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man.  Therefore,  dear  brother,  read, 
study  your  Bible.  It  will  bring  you  every  day  to  Calvary  and  Christ. 
"  Search  the  Scriptures :  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life, 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

II.  The  Bible  is  the  rule  op  life.  Does  the  mariner  require 
chart  and  observations  to  guide  him  over  the  seas  ?  How  much 
more  do  you  and  we  require  the  instructions  of  the  Book  of  Life  in 
our  journey  to  eternity  ?  The  Bible  contains  principles  to  regulate 
human  conduct  in  every  possible  variety  of  daily  circumstances  and 
emergencies.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  is  the  high  requirement  of  moral  excellence  it  holds 
forth.  Its  precepts  inculcate  holiness  in  every  form  of  virtue — meek- 
ness, gentleness,  temperance,  purity,  brotherly-kindness,  diligence, 
forbearance,  charity.  The  human  heart,  prone  to  undervalue  these 
sacred  graces,  is  constantly  exhorted  to  their  cultivation  in  the  writ- 
ten word  with  the  authority  of  its  uncompromising  and  intelligible 
standard.  The  Bible,  in  the  solemn  and  persuasive  spirit  of  inti- 
mate friendship,  converses  with  us  about  "  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

III.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  auxiliary  to  DEVOTION  AND  TO 
HIGH  Christian  attainment.  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ; 
thy  word  is  truth,"  is  the  petition  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  redeemed.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  indited  the  Bible, 
comes  down  to  bless  those  who  bend  over  its  pages.     The  work  of 
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His  own  power  is  the  instrument  of  grace  to  them  that  honour  it- 
The  word  of  God  enjoins  the  necessity  of  daily  prayer,  of  "  praying 
always/'  of  "continuing  instant  in  prayer."  Its  truth  is  the  ally  of 
devotion,  the  help  of  the  exercises  which  its  precepts  inculcate. 
Was  there  ever  an  eminent  Christian  that  did  not  love  his  Bible  ? 
If  any  one  does  not  read  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  proof 
that  he  has  not  made  high  attainments  in  the  divine  life.  Nor  can 
he  ever  rise  to  much  elevation  of  Christian  character  whilst  neglect- 
ing communion  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  sacred  pages 
of  Revelation. 

IV.  The  Bible  is  a  delineator  op  human  character.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  overlook  our  real  condition,  to  forget  our  de- 
pravity, selfishness,  pride,  and  natural  aversion  to  divine  things. 
The  word  of  God  is  the  mirror  of  human  nature  to  reflect  back  the 
depths  of  our  depravity.  It  delineates  the  character  of  man  in  all 
the  reality  of  its  imperfections,  in  all  the  perversity  of  its  guilt. 
"  Thou  art  the  man !"  is  the  emphatic  alarm  of  its  secret-knowing 
pages.  Yes,  brother  in  Christ,  the  Bible  describes  us  as  we  are ;  it 
lays  open  our  evil  hearts  of  unbelief;  it  keeps  us  in  the  dust ;  it  makes 
us  realize  our  sinfulness.  Therefore  let  us  diligently  read  our 
Bibles. 

V.  The  Bible  is  the  text-book  op  the  theologian.  It  is  the  re- 
pository of  Christian  doctrine — the  storehouse  of  the  truth  of  Heaven. 
A  mind  that  is  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  written,  and 
that  has  long  fed  upon  the  abundance  of  Divine  Revelation,  has  the 
intellectual  preparation  for  the  ministry  which  no  other  learning  can 
supply.  The  great  danger  of  students  is  in  not  going  to  the  Bible 
for  their  mental  resources.  They  often  place  more  reliance  upon 
some  able  text-book  of  human  composition  than  upon  the  oracles  of 
Gt)d.  Some  of  them,  owing  to  early  neglect,  have  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  history — not  so  much,  sometimes,  as  Sab- 
batn  school  scholars  of  ordinary  attainment.  And  others,  who  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  read  the  Bible,  day  by  day,  are,  never- 
theless, unable  to  quote  texts  readily  in  proof  of  theological  doctrine. 
The  absurdity,  as  well  as  criminality,  of  this  oversight  of  the  word 
of  God,  in  the  preparations  that  aim  at  expounding  and  preaching  it, 
is  apparent.  It  is  a  great  evil  of  the  times.  It  is  an  evil  that,  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to 
eradicate  from  the  history  of  his  personal  experience.  No  minister 
can  expect  to  preach  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power,"  who  neglects  the  use  of  "words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth."  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  is  "  the  word  of  God."  A 
verse  of  Scripture,  well  applied,  seals  the  exposition  of  doctrine  with  ' 
divine  authority.  The  old  maxim,  "  a  good  textuist  is  a  good  theo- 
logian'^ is  true  in  all  ages.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is 
indispensable  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  theology,  or  to  the 
edifying  proclamation  of  its  gracious  truths.     We  beseech  you,  there- 
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fore,  to  place  your  main  reliance,  in  your  preparations  for  the  minis- 
try, upon  the  word  of  God,  and  not  upon  the  word  of  man. 

VI.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  affords  comfort  in 
SORROW  AND  TRIAL.  We  are  born  to  sorrow ;  trials  are  our  natural 
allotment.  Especially  must  the  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
expect  trial  in  standing  up  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  ^^  in 
warning  every  one  nicht  and  day  with  tears."  The  minister  needs 
consolation  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  dispensations  which  come 
upon  him,  and  in  the  official  temptations  and  griefs  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  sacred  office.  The  Bible  is  to  him,  as  to  all,  a 
chief  source  of  strength,  support,  and  joy.  "  Thy  testimonies  also 
are  my  delight  and  my  counsellors."  "  This  is  my  comfort  in  my 
affliction;  for  thy  word  hath  quickened  me."  "Thy  statutes  have 
been  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage."  Tou  may  be 
assured,  young  brother,  that  in  reading  diligently  and  prayer- 
fully your  Bible,  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself  consolation  against 
the  time  of  trouble. 

VII.  The  Bible  is  a  stimulant  of  evangelical  aotivitt.  Who, 
more  than  a  minister,  should  glow  with  zeal,  be  forward  in  every 
eood  word  and  work,  and  be  clad  with  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
down  to  the  sandals  of  the  "  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ?" 
And  whence  does  the  ambassador  of  Christ  derive  the  enterprise  and 
the  energy  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his  Master's  service  ?  Not  ex- 
clusively from  the  Bible,  but  from  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  m«ans  of 
this  grace.  In  the  universal  spirit  of  its  doctrines,  in  the  fervour  of 
its  exhortations,  in  the  joy  of  its  rewards,  in  its  examples  of  apostolic 
deeds  and  endurance,  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  unceasing  benevo- 
lence of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bible  furnishes  animating  motives  to 
Christian  activity.    No  one,  more  than  a  minister,  has  need  of  his 

.  Bible  to  arouse  him  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

VIII.  The  Bible  brings  heaven  to  view  with  the  glories  of 
ITS  EVERLASTING  REST.  Our  life  of  sin  and  sorrow  is  to  end,  if  we 
are  the  Lord's,  in  perfect  holiness  and  peace.  The  Christian  minister 
is  refreshed  by  the  anticipations  of  "  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed." 
With  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  he  looks  upward  with  the 

fracious  assurance  that  there  is  "  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
lOrd,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  ^ive  him  in  that  day."  "This  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality." 
Sweet  to  the  believer  in  the  hour  of  death  is  the  life-giving  "  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Precious  always  has  been  its  influence  m  prepa- 
ring for  the  conflict  with  the  king  of  terrors ;  and  oh,  how  precious 
is  the  Heaven  which  its  revelations,  having  brought  to  view  in  life, 
leave  to  be  entered  upon  at  death,  "  to  the  full  enjoying  of  God 
through  all  eternity !" 

We  have  thus  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  in  a  friendly  and  pastoral 
spirit,  endeavoured  to  "  stir  up  your  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance" in  regard  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.     The  most  profitable 
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mode  of  reading  them  is  believed  to  be  at  stated  hours  of  the  day,  in 
regular  course  and  with  prayer.  Hoping  that  this  commnnication 
may  tend  in  some  humble  measure  by  God's  grace,  to  strengthen 
your  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  to  increase  your  determi- 
nation to  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  its  contents,  in  your 
preparations  for  the  ministry. 

We  are  your  fellow-servants  in  Christ, 

C.  Van  Benssblabr, 
Wm.  Chbstbr, 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

BESOLUTIONS  OF  A  MAN  OF  GOD. 

[Taken  from  the  Memoir  of  the  Rer.  Ebbnbzsb  Fobtbb,  D.D.] 

I.  Thb  care  op  my  heart. 

1.  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  I  will  avoid  conver- 
sation on  worldly  topics,  and  will  not  allow  myself  to  think  on  any 
matter  of  common  business,  nor  to  read  literary  or  professional  boolcs 
on  this  holy  day. 

2.  Special  lundrances  excepted,  I  will  endeavour  to  maintain 
secret  devotion  statedly,  at  least  twice  a  day. 

8.  I  will  recollect  every  day  that  I  am  mortal. 

4.  When  any  doubtful  thing  is  to  be  done,  I  will  ask  myself, 
"  How  will  it  bear  the  eye  of  God's  omniscience  ? — how  will  it  appear 
at  the  judgment  ?*' 

5.  I  will  endeavour  to  repress  all  undue  regard  to  the  praise  or 
censure  of  men,  by  recollecting  that  God  is  a  witness  of  all  that  I 
do  or  think. 

6.  I  will  guard  &gft|i^st  selfishness  as  the  ^^  abominable  thing  which 
the  Lord  hates."  When  I  detect  myself  in  being  especially  pleased 
with  a  good  action,  because  it  is  done  by  myself  or  done  by  another 
through  my  advice,  I  will  condemn  the  littleness  of  such  feelings  as 
below  the  dignity  of  Christian  principles.  In  all  such  cases,  I  will 
not  speak  of  myself  without  some  obvious  reason ;  first,  because  it 
may  cherish  pride ;  and  secondly,  because  it  may  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  pride  to  others. 

7.  I  will  consider  myself  as  sacredly  accountable  to  God  for  my 
improvement  of  the  influence  attached  to  my  station ;  and  will  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  betwixt  the  respect  which  is  given  to  my 
office^  and  that  which  would  in  other  circumstances  be  given  to 
myself 
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11.  Caeb  of  my  tongue. 

1.  When  I  am  angry,  I  will  never  speak,  till  I  have  taken  at  least 
as  much  time  for  reflection  as  Athenodorus  prescribed  to  Caesar.'*' 

2.  I  will  never  talk  to  an  angry  man. 

3.  I  will  not  talk  to  a  man  intoxicated  with  strong  drink. 

4.  I  will  receive  admonition  from  my  friends  with  candour  and 
thankfulness ;  and  will  be  careful  not  to  make  a  peevish  reply  to 
any  one  who  gives  me  advice,  though  it  be  officious  or  even  imper- 
tinent. 

5.  That  I  may  be  kept  from  speaking  amiss  of  my  Christian  bre- 
thren, I  will  pray  for  them. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  Christian  prudence  requires 
secrecy,  I  will  consider  it  sinful  to  say  anything  of  others  privately j 
which  I  would  not  say  openly.  In  general,  I  will  deal  in  secrets  as 
little  as  possible. 

7.  I  will  not  mention  the  fault  of  another,  when  I  have  not  good 
reason  to  hope  that  some  valuable  end  will  be  answered  by  my 
doing  so. 

ni.  Self-examination. 

I  will  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible  test  of  character. 
With  this  in  my  hands,  if  I  am  deceived  as  to  my  spiritual  state,  it 
is  my  own  fault. 

I  am  satisfied  that  one  great  reason  why  so  many  real  Christians 
live  doubting,  and  die  trembling,  is  the  neglect  of  self-examination. 

1.  I  will  beware  of  relying  upon  official  religion.  I  will  never 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  a  Christian  because  others  consider  me 
so ;  nor  because  my  profession  or  station  require  that  I  should  be  a 
Christian. 

2.  In  judging  of  myself,  I  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  re- 
straints I  have  been  under  from  early  education — ^from  dear  Christian 
friends,  and  from  regard  to  public  opinion ;  and  will  never  ascribe  to 
Christian  principles  the  absence  of  faults  which  I  am  under  no  temp- 
tation to  commit. 

3.  In  any  doubtful  case,  where  good  and  bad  motives  are  mingled 
as  excitements  to  action,  I  will  not  conclude  that  the  good  motives 
influence  me,  without  the  most  serious  scrutiny. 

4.  I  will  watch  my  heart  under  affliction.  As  the  severest  strokes 
that  I  have  felt  hitherto,  have  been  my  greatest  merciesj  I  will  not, 
like  the  perverse  child  that  attempts  to  resist  or  escape  correction, 
try  to  break  away  from  the  rod  of  my  heavenly  Father ;  but  will 
give  him  my  hand  and  beg  him  to  repeat  his  strokes,  when  he  sees 
it  necessary  to  purify  my  soul  from  sin. 

*  This  prescription  was, — <<  Always  repeat  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  before  you  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  anger."  A  prescription  still  more 
worthy,  than  that  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  to  be  remembered  is — **  When  in 
anger,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  you  give  utterance  to  your  feelings." 
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rv.  Studies. 

1.  I  will  read  no  book  without  the  expectation  of  real  benefit ; — 
and  will  consider  that  as  lost  time  which  is  spent  in  reading  without 
attention  and  reflection. 

2.  I  will  never  covet  the  reputation  of  knowing  everything. 

8.  I  will  never  speak  confidently  when  I  am  in  doubt,  nor  scruple 
to  sat/  that  I  am  ignorant^  when  1  am  so. 

4.  Having  suffered  severely  by  late  studies  at  night,  I  will  never 
pursue  any  serious  study  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

5.  I  will  not  read  any  book  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  have  it 
known  that  I  have  read ;  or  the  reading  of  which  I  shall  probably 
recollect  with  regret  on  my  dying  bed. 

6.  Since  my  time  for  study  is  so  much  restricted  by  frail  health 
and  various  engagements,  I  will  consider  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  spend 
no  time  in  the  attitude  of  study,  without  direct  and  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  my  mind  to  some  important  subject. 

7.  I  will  not  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  neglect  duties  that  are 
plainly  devolved  upon  me  by  the  providence  of  God,  even  though 
these  duties  debar  me  from  studies  which  I  earnestly  wish  to  pursue. 

V.  Preparation  for  death. 

1.  When  I  awake  to  the  light  of  a  new  day,  I  will  endeavour  to 
ask  myself,  each  morning,  "  Could  I  know  this  to  be  my  last  day  on 
earth,  what  duty  that  I  have  neglected  ought  to  be  performed  ?" 

2.  That  I  may  not  be  surprised  by  death,  I  will  endeavour  to 
carry  with  me  the  habitual  recollection,  that  it  may  come  at  any 
moment. 

3.  I  will  often  reflect  that  this  life  is  only  preparatory  to  eter- 
nity; and  that  He  who  stationed  me  here,  knows  how  and  when  to 
call  me  away. 

4.  As  my  comfort  in  death  must  depend  on  my  hope  of  heaven,  I 
will  often  examine  this  hope  ;  because  if  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  live  with  Clurist  in  glory,  I  shall  have  no  reason  for 
reluctance  in  leaving  this  world,  any  more  than  the  sentinel  in  being 
called  from  his  post  after  a  stormy  night,  or  the  child  who  has  been 
long  from  home,  in  returning  to  his  father's  house. 

5.  I  am  satisfied,  from  much  observation,  that  the  lodily  pangs  of 
dyin^  are  much  less  terrible  than  is  commonly  supposed,  excepting 
in  a  few  extreme  cases.  I  will  not  therefore  be  greatly  disquieted 
with  the  anticipation  of  these  pangs. 

VI.  Public  deportment. 

1.  I  will  endeavour  to  remember  that  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel^ 
my  ofiBce  is  more  important  than  that  of  any  earthly  potentate. 

2.  In  my  intercourse  with  men,  I  will  endeavour  not  to  degrade 
this  oflSce  by  exhibiting  a  hve  of  money,— one  of  the  vilest  and  most 
dangerous  passions  that  can  infest  the  heart  of  a  minister. 

8.  I  will  watch  against  levity  in  conversation,  a  fault  to  which  I 
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am  in  danger  of  resorting  as  an  antidote  against  the  inflaence  of 
feeble  health.     Tet, 

4.  I  will  not  identify  in  feeling,  or  in  my  conduct  tempt  others  to 
identify  religion  and  melancholy:  because  if  I  were  to  paint  a  Phari- 
see, I  should  give  him  a  tad  countenance;  but  if  an  angel  or  my 
Saviour,  a  cheerful  one.  The  fact  that  painters  who  are  strangers  to 
vital  godliness,  so  generally,  in  representing  Christ,  give  him  the 
aspect  of  sadness,  i  will  endeavour  to  make  instructive  to  myself* 

Vn.  Carb  op  my  health. 

The  difference  between  that  state  of  health  which  amounts  to  bare 
existence^  and  that  which  admits  of  vigorous  mental  action,  is  so 

S'eat,  that  there  is  no  earthly  blessing  I  so  earnestly  desire  as  health, 
ut  as  I  am  clearly  destined  to  be  an  invalid  while  I  live,  whatever 
I  am  to  do  for  God  and  the  Church,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  syste- 
matic care  of  my  frail  body. 

1.  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  any  kind  or  quantity  of  food,  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  will  impair  my  health. 

2.  I  will,  when  not  sick,  take  exercise  daily,  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  sawing  and  splitting  wood  two  hours. 

8.  When  in  perspiration,  I  will  not  stand  or  sit  in  cold  air,  without 
increase  of  clothing.  I  will  not  stand  or  walk  on  wet  ground,  in  a 
cold  season,  without  guarding  my  feet ;  and  I  will  shun  exposure  to 
the  evening,  in  cold  or  damp  weather. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

THE  PRESENT  BASIS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION. 

BT  THE  COKRESPONDING  8ICBBTART  Or  THl  BOABD. 

It  is  important  that  our  ministers,  elders,  and  congregations  shonld  distinctly 
nnderstand  the  present  basis  or  tbe  Boabd  or  Education  or  tbb  Pbesbttebian 
Church.    Attrition  is,  therefore;  Requested  to  the  following  explanations: — 

Until  the  year  1847,  the  Board  of  Bdueation  was  exclusiyely  confined  to  the  edu- 
cation of  eandidatet  for  the  ministry. 

The  General  Assemblies  of  1847  and  1848  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  operations  of 
the  Board,  so  as  to  indade  the  subject  of  Christian  Education  in  SchooU,  Academies^  ^ 
and  CoUeges.    These  two  departments  were,  and  still  are,  kept  distinct ;  namely, 
first.  Ministerial  Education,  or  the  training  of  CancUdates ;  and,  second,  General 
-Christian  Education,  or  the  establishment  of  iruHtutioru  of  learning* 

The  General  Assembly  of  1851  made  a  few  modifications,  which  may  be  best 
understood  by  reading  the  appended  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  modifications  are 
these : — 

In  the  department  of  Ministerial  Education,  the  Board  is  authoriied,  1st,  to  glto 
the  appropriations  the  form  of  Scholarahipt.  2d,  To  dispense  wiUi  written  pledges  ; 
the  candidate,  however,  being  required,  as  heretofore,  to  be  examined  by  his  Pres- 
bytery on  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  to  declare  tiiat  purpose  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  receiring  aid  from  the  ftmds  of  the  Church.  He  is  also  required  to 
refund  whateyer  he  may  have  receiyed,  if  he  abandons  his  studies  for  the  ministry. 
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8d,  A  renewed  examination  before  the  Presbytery  is  required,  after  receiving  Ms 
College  Diploma,  and  previously  to  entering  upon  his  theological  studies,  officially 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery. 

In  the  department  of  General  Christian  Education^  the  last  Assembly  authoriied 
the  Board  to  aid  in  the  education  of  teachers,  or  young  men  of  suitable  character, 
who  are  not  candidates  for  the  ministry,  provided,  fundi  are  epeetfhally  given  to  this 
purpose. 

Upon  the  basis,  as  thus  defined,  the  Board  expect  to  conduct  their  operations 
WITHOUT  ANT  OTHBB  CHANOB,— excepting,  of  coursc,  what  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Assembly.  The  f^ds  of  the  Board,  therefore,  are  to  be  appropriated,  Ist,  to  the 
education  of  young  men,  who  haye  the  ministry  in  Tiew,  as  heretofore ;  2d,  to  the 
establishing  of  Christian  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges ;  and,  8d,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  and  others,  not  candidates,  provided  funds  are  specially  designated 
to  this  object.     No  other  changes  are  contemplated  by  the  Board. 

ACTION  OP  THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,   OP  1851. 

1.  Besolved,  That  in  the  Judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  wants  of  the  Chnroh,  and  the  general 
improTement  of  the  age  demand  increasing  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
toy,  and  that  with  the  riew,  partly,  of  Iceeping  more  prominent  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  literary 
attainments  in  our  candidates,  and  partly  with  the  riew  of  other  advantages,  the  Board  of  Education 
are  hereby  allowed  to  give  their  appropriations  the  title  of  scholarships;  and  the  Presbyteries  are 
ei\jolned  to  use  their  best  endearours  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  the  ministry. 

2.  Saoived,  That  the  practice  of  requiring  from  young  men  a  pledge  to  enter  the  minist^,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  preparatorr  studies,  is  not  deemed  oonducire  to  the  best  interests,  either  of 
the  candidates,  or  of  the  Church:  and  the  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorised  to  modiiy  their 
rules  accordingly. 

[The  object  of  the  Assembly  in  this  resolution  was  to  leave  the  examination  of 
candidates  with  the  Presbyteries  without  requiring  any  ivriUen  pledges.  The  resolu- 
tion does  not  dispense  with  a  declaration  to  the  Presbytery  of  a  present  purpose  to  enter 
the  ministry ;  nor  does  it  absolve  a  young  man  from  any  of  the  obligations  naturally 
binding  under  the  circumstances.  The  Board  of  Education  believed,  indeed,  that 
it  would  greatly  benefit  the  whole  plan  of  our  Educational  operations,  if  indigent 
young  men  of  the  proper  talents  and  character  were  educated  in  academies  and 
colleges,  without  any  examination  before  the  Presbytery  as  to  their  intentions  to 
enter  the  ministry,  until  they  were  prepared  to  commence  their  theological  studies. 
But  these  views  were  not  urged  upon  the  Assembly,  nor  does  the  resolution,  as 
passed,  have  reference  to  them.  It  simply  declares  that  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  vow  or  pledge  is  inexpedient  The  fact  that  the  written  declaration  of  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  candidate  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  pledge,  shows  that  its  effect 
was  practically  more  than  the  mere  declaration  of  a  present  purpose. 

The  practice  of  requiring  these  written  pledges  grew  up  wiUi  the  forms  of  the 
voluntary  societies.  For  several  years,  the  candidates  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
were  recommended  by  examining  committees  appointed  by  the  Board.  Li  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  written  pledge  was  more  necessary.  But  since  the  whole  matter  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  recommendation  of  young  men 
may  be  wisely  left  with  the  sound  ecclesiastical  discretion  of  these  bodies. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  still  require  a  young  man  to  refund  all  moneys  he  may 
have  received,  if  he  abandons  his  intention  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  is  also  still 
required  to  go  through  a  three  years'  course  of  theological  study ;  and  the  fact  of 
his  receiving  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  will  be  equivalent  to  his  declared 
acquiescence  in  all  its  rules.  In  short.  Hie  pledge  has  been  done  away  with,  so  far  as 
it  was  most  liable  to  be  a  snare  to  the  conscience.] 

8.  BeaoUstii  That  this  Assembly  pre&r  that  young  men  within  their  bounds  who  are  looking  forward 
to  the  worlL  of  the  ministry,  should  be  ofllcially  recognised  as  candidates  under  the  care  of  Presby- 
teries only  when  they  are  prepared  to  enter  uiwn  their  Theological  studies,  and  that  until  that  time 
they  be  regarded  simply  as  students  on  ptoWion,  under  the  general  watch  and  patronage  of  the 
Presbyteries. 

[The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  require  a  fiill  examination  of  those  who  have 
been  studying  in  reference  to  the  ministry  at  the  academy  or  college,  when  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  theological  seminary.  Our  plan  of  government  seems  to 
consider  young  men  as  ecclesiastically  candidates  for  the  ministry,  only  when  they 
have  received  a  diploma  from  some  college,  or  have  prosecuted  studies  which  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  a  collegiate  education.  This  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
therefore,  not  only  makes  our  plan  more  conformable  to  our  ecclesiastical  order. 
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but  it  brings  the  young  men  on  their  leaving  college  before  their  Presbyteries,  and 
requires  another  examination  before  thej  are  officially  regarded  as  candidates  under 
their  care. 

Before  this  renewed  examination,  the  young  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  on  proba- 
tion and  **  under  the  general  watch  and  supenrision  of  the  Presbyteries."  Their 
obfect  is  and  has  been  to  enter  the  ministry ;  but  the  Church  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
enrol  them  as  her  candidates.  She  requires  them  to  re-examine  their  motiTCS  and 
quidifications,  and  to  give  the  Presbyteries  another  opportunity  of  testing  their 
merit  before  they  are  officially  recognised  as  candidates.  A  number  of  the  I^esby- 
teries  have  always  acted  upon  this  principle  in  times  past.  The  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  is  belieyed  to  be  both  orderly  and  wise.] 

4.  Retolvedj  That  whilst  home  nurture  la,  ftooordlng  to  the  word  of  Ood  and  the  covenant  of  his 
pace,  a  main  reliance  of  the  Church  for  the  ealration  of  her  children,  Proridence  also  testifies  to  the 
importance  of  public  education  on  Christian  principles  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and  partion- 
larlj  to  the  intimate  relation  between  Christian  education  and  the  power  of  the  Ooepel  as  proclaimed 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  that  HonUf  the  Schootf  and  the  Churchy  should  all  be  imbued  with  the 
•ptrit  of  consecration  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  lUtolvedy  That  this  General  Assembly,  entertaining  a  lively  interest  in  colleges,  in  view  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  present  prosperitr  and  ite  future  hopes,  learn  with  great 
satisfkotion  the  general  progress  attending  this  department  of  Christian  education,  and  also  the  addi- 
tion of  Westminster  College  at  BuflEslo,  to  the  list  of  these  institutions ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  our 
churches  and  members  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  endowment  of  our  oolleges,  and  to  eoH>perato 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  sustaining  them  during  the  interval  for  which  they  may  need  aid. 

6.  ReMolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  giving  to  ite  youth  a 
Christian  education  in  academies  and  ooUeges  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  yet  been  practised 
within  our  bounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  some  extent  in  bringing  forward  promising 
voung  men  of  sulteble  character,  other  than  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  Board  of  Education  are 
hereby  authorized  to  apply  to  this  ol\}ect  whatever  ftinds  may  be  thus  specifically  appropriated  by  the 
donors. 

[By  this  resolution  the  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  apply  any  sums  that 
may  be  specifically  given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  deserving  young  men  who  are 
not  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  amount  contributed  for  this  purpose  will  be 
usefiilly  expended.  Sometimes  the  Board  has  received  applications  from  ministers 
who  were  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education  for  their  sons. 
Promising  youth  might  be  sent  to  our  Presbyterial  academies  and  colleges,  who 
would  otherwise  never  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education  of  a  high 
grade.  If  there  are  benevolent  individuals  in  our  Church,  who  are  disposed  to 
assist  in  this  manner  young  men  of  high  talent  and  character,  it  is  wise  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.] 

7.  Sescihed,  That  in  collecting  fUnds  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  Board  shall,  in  all  cases,  keep 
the  contributions  for  candidatM,  and  for  schools,  academies,  and  oolleges,  distinct  from  each  other ;  but 
if  no  special  direction  is  indicated,  then  the  ftinds  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

8.  Besolvedy  That  the  Board  of  Education,  on  account  of  ite  responsible  work,  and  the  increased 
necuniary  liabilities  attending  it,  be  commended  to  the  liberality  of  all  our  churches,  and  that  the 
Fresbytories  endeavour  to  secure  collections  for  the  cause  of  education,  either  general  or  ministerial, 
as  may  be  preforred  by  the  churches. 

0.  Besdved,  That  the  last  Thursday  of  February  be  observed  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  upon  the  youth  of  our  land,  who  are  pursuing  their  studiM  in  llteran- 
institutions,  and  especially  that  many  of  them  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  Divine  grace  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

S[t  will  be  seen  that  the  General  Assembly  has  fully  approved  of  the  great  prin- 
^  es  which  underlie  the  whole  subject  of  Christian  Education.  Let  the  Church 
now  carry  out  these  principles  into  energetic  and  general  execution,  through  a  per- 
manent system  of  Christian  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and  who  can  limit  her 
power,  under  God,  to  bless  mankind  7 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  the  agent  of  the  General  Asseiqbly,  needs  means  and 
men ;  and  without  fervent  prayer,  no  adequate  resources  of  any  kind  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  educational  cause  is  dependent  upon  an  ecclesiastical  co-operation, 
spiritual  and  practical  ,*  upon  power  sought  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  which  God 
gives  to  this  people  to  use  for  his  glory. 

Brethren  in  the  Ministry,  Eldership,  and  Membership,  you  are  asked  to  sustain 
the  important  measures  relating  to  an  inobbasbd  nimistrt  akd  a  wbll-t&aikxd 
Chubch.] 
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PREFACE. 


The  third  Tolnme  of  "Home,  The  School,  and  The  Chubch"  is  submitted  to  the 
public,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  able  and  useful  articles  on  the 
great  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  deyoted. 

At  least  one  biographical  sketch  will  hereafter  accompany  each  yolume,  with  » 
portrait.  The  example  of  Dr.  Alexander  is  presented  for  imitation,  in  the  present 
tolume,  bj  one  of  our  ministers  who  was  intimate  in  his  household. 

Our  obligations  for  original  articles  of  great  interest  are  due  to  Drs.  Hall,  Hope, 
KoUock,  Potts,  and  J.  W.  Alexander. 

The  history  of  our  Theolo^cal  Seminaries  will  be  commenced  in  the  next  yolume^ 
Proyidence  permitting. 

The  cause  of  education  in  our  Church  and  country  is  unquestionably  of  fimda- 
tnmtal  importance.  To  tridn  up  the  young  in  the  ways  of  Christ,  and  to  educate  for 
the  ministry  those  of  them  who  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  the  Spirit,  are 
objects  worthy  of  uniyersal  and  zealous  co-operation.  May  all  Presbyterians  be 
found  awake  to  duty  in  this  important  day  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  I 

The  Board  of  Education  asks  that  it  may  be  sustained  in  the  hearts  and  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  loye  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

C.  V.  E, 

Pbzladkphxa,  Deoembar,  1863. 
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ARTICLE  L 


DEFICIENCIES  AND  MEANS  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.* 


BT  THB  BSY.   E.   BI0KSB8TBTH. 


Christian  education  is  a  most  important  part  of  every  parent's 
duty,  and  the  root  of  innumerable  future  blessings.  It  is  common 
to  hear  complaints,  that  the  children  of  pious  parents  disappoint  the 
expectations  which  are  usually,  and  not  unnaturally  formed ;  and  it 
is  true  that  this  is  too  often  the  case ;  and  that  in  some  instances 
children  piously  educated,  will,  when  they  break  through  the  re- 
straints of  education  and  habit,  become  excessively  wicked ;  and  they 
may  even,  like  Eli's  and  David's  children,  perish  in  their  wickedness. 
In  these  extreme  cases,  there  has  probably  been  either  some  serious 
neglect  of  parental  duty,  or  the  formation  of  unhappy  connexions 
with  others ;  at  least  every  Christian  parent  is  dumb  before  God 
under  such  awful  dispensations,  and  is  feelingly  alive  to  the  convic^ 
tion  of  his  own  sinfulness. 

But,  after  all,  the  mass  of  Christian  piety  in  a  country  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  generation  of  the  pious ;  and  though  God  shows 
his  own  sovereignty  in  raising  up,  sometimes,  an  eminent  instrument 
of  good  from  among  the  most  wicked,  he  also  shows  the  riches  and 
the  faithfulness  of  his  own  promises :  ^'  The  generation  of  the  upright 
is  blessed :  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  notice  some  causes  of  want  of  success, 
and  also  to  touch  upon  the  means  of  a  successful  Christian  education. 

I.  In  considering  the  causes  of  want  of  success  we  must  first  no- 
tice the  disregard  of  one  of  the  most  important  religious  principleSj 
a  due  knowledge  of  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  success  in  this  work 
— ^that  all  children  are  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children  of 
wrath ;  that  they  inherit  from  their  parents  a  carnal  mind,  which  is 
enmity  against  God.     However  pious  the  parent,  his  nature  is  cor- 

*  Part  of  the  Introduction  to  Domestio  PoBTBAmmB  of  Legh  Richmond,  &c.,  by 
the  Rot.  E.  Bickbbsteth.    Republished  by  R.  Carter  and  Brothers,  N.  Y.    1850. 
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rupt,  and  descends  to  his  children.  From  ns  they  derive  that  nature, 
and  all  success  in  edacation  mast  be  owing  to  God  blessing  oar  efforts, 
and  giving  them  His  grace,  that  they  may  gain  dominion  over  their 
natural  and  inbred  corruption.  The  Christian  parent  will  ever  be 
watchful  to  detect  the  workings  of  this  corruption,  even  in  those 
things  which  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  world  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful. That  alone  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  that  alone 
which  is  superior  to  nature,  will  satisfy  him.  Whilst  he  will  forward 
and  cultivate  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  cood  report,  he  will  be,  above 
all,  anxious  that  everything  of  this  kind  should  proceed  from  Chris- 
tianprinciple,  and  not  from  the  mere  love  of  human  praise. 

The  indulgence  of  parents,  proceeding  from  an  idolatry  of  their 
children,  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  ill-success.  This 
was  the  ruin  of  Eli's  and  of  David's  children,  and  it  is  a  cause  which 
is  constantly  operating  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  such  as  indulgence 
in  appetite,  in  dress,  in  pleasures,  in  yielding  to  any  obviously  im- 
proper requests,  and  in  seeking  rather  to  gratify  their  present  wishes 
than  to  secure  their  future,  their  spiritual,  and  their  highest  good. 

The  inconsistencies  of  Christian  parents  in  their  conduct  and  con- 
versation, have  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  their  children.  The 
spirit  of  the  world — ^the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life — ^manifested  by  a  parent,  are  eagerly  and  most  na- 
turally imbibed  by  children.  They  are  creatures  of  imitation  in  all 
things,  but  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  in  imitating  whatever  is 
wrong.  The  bad  tempers,  the  haughtiness,  the  self-will  of  the  pa- 
rents, are  very  soon  indeed  copied  by  the  child.  Their  admiration 
of  riches,  or  rank,  or  talent,  naturally  engenders  similar  inordinate 
views  and  feelings  in  their  children.  Thus  our  sins  punish  us  in  our 
offspring. 

Improper  connexions  which  children  are  allowed  to  form  with 
others,  whether  of  a  similar  or  of  a  superior  age,  but  especially  of 
the  latter,  often  ruin  the  best-laid  plans  for  education.  Children  are 
so  soon  captivated  by  delusive  and  specious  appearances  of  superior 
wisdom,  leading  them  to  despise  others,  and  by  the  vain  promises  of 
liberty  and  pleasure,  that  one  evening  spent  amidst  the  fascinations 
of  worldly  society  may  unsettle  and  permanently  injure  their  young 
and  inexperienced  minds. 

Amid  the  common  complaints  of  want  of  success  in  the  bringing 
up  of  children,  complaints  which  are  often  heard  from  Christian  pa- 
rents, a  customary  resource  for  consolation  and  almost  for  justifica- 
tion in  cases  of  an  unhappy  description  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Got!.  Often,  however,  this  great  and  awful  doctrine  is 
brought  in  as  a  cover  to  parental  neglect,  when  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  assign  it  as  an  excuse  for  exposing  your  child  to  a  pes- 
tilence, or  for  leaving  him  in  sickness  without  medical  aid.  Cases, 
quite  numerous  enough  to  form  a  rule,  show,  that  when  certain  means 
are  used,  the  answering  results  may  be  expected  to  follow ;  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  parents*  hopes  may  generally  be  traced  to  their 
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own  deficiency  in  condact.  In  speaking,  howeyer,  of  means, — a 
word  perhaps  inadequate, — ^it  is  desirable  to  ase  that  word  in  its  at- 
most  extent ;  to  look  npon  it  not  merely  as  comprehending  a  certain 
routine  of  duties,  but  as  embracing  the  whole  obligation  of  the  pa- 
rent to  the  child.  And  the  first  and  main  obligation  is — love.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  real  root  of  the  mischief  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  little  as  it  may  be  suspected,  lies  in  a  deficiency  here. 

Parents  ascribe  the  loss  of  their  children  to  God's  not  having 
willed  otherwise ;  when,  perhaps,  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  they  themselves  have  not  willed  otherwise.  They  are 
wanting  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  real  worth  and  danger  of  their  chil- 
dren's souls.  They  wish  and  hope  that  they  may  be  serious,  good, 
and  religious ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  faint,  ineffectual  wish,  not  that  ar- 
dent desire,  that  unceasing  anxiety  which  filled  Legh  Richmond's 
mind ;  not  that  love  which  made  St.  Paul  exclaim,  ^^  My  little  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you." 
From  these  feeble  hopes  and  languid  wishes  flow  cold  and  formal 

5rayers,  offered  as  a  duty,  not  as  the  inmost  desire  of  the  soul. 
!here  is  no  wrestling  for  the  children  with  the  ^^  I  will  not  let  thee 
go  except  thou  bless  me,"  of  Augustine's  mother.  Nor  are  there 
the  prayers  of  faith;  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  bring  down  bless- 
ings ;  since  the  promise  is  ^^  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  believing^  ye 
shall  receive."  They  are  often  offered  up  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty, 
without  any  expectation,  and  almost  without  any  sincere  desire  that 
they  will  be  answered.  With  such  weak  and  faint  impressions  of 
heavenly  concerns,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  fast  hold  kept  upon  the 
world.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  undervalued,  the  other  is 
sure  to  be  overestimated.  The  interests  of  the  present  life  are 
eagerly  sought  after,  the  affairs  of  eternity  postponed;  hence  all 
manner  of  temptations  creep  in. 

A  Christian  parent  had  once,  led  by  prospects  of  worldly  advance- 
ment, placed  his  son  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  means  of  grace, 
and  in  the  midst  of  manifold  temptations.  The  son  was  shortly  after 
on  a  visit  to  his  father ;  and  the  parent  prayed,  in  his  family  wor- 
ship, that  the  boy  might  be  preserved  amidst  the  various  perils  of 
his  situation.  The  youth  reflected :  What !  does  my  father  put  me 
into  the  devil's  mouth,  and  then  pray  to  God  that  the  devil  may  not 
be  allowed  to  swallow  me  up  ?  Surely,  to  have  occasioned  such  a 
reflection  from  a  child,  must  have  been  very  painful  to  the  parent. 

The  result  of  this  line  of  conduct,  half  Christian;  half  worldly, 
is  to  bring  up  a  race  of  young  persons  acquainted  with  the  truths  of 
religion,  but  without  any  effectual  feeling  of  its  power.  They  are 
thus  in  a  worse  situation  than  even  the  more  ignorant ;  since  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel  can  hardly  reach  the  latter  without  some  awa- 
kening of  the  conscience, — whereas  on  the  former,  everything  that 
can  be  said  falls  as  a  mere  repetition  of  what  had  been  fully  known 
for  years,  but  never  deeply  or  effectually  felt. 

The  spirit  of  Legh  Richmond,  his  fervent  love  for  his  children's 
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souls,  his  neyer-ceasing  anxiety,  his  constant  watchfulness,  his  daily 
and  hourly  prayers, — not  of  formy  but  of  faiih^ — furnish  unitedly  a 
model,  to  which  the  attention  of  Christian  parents  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously directed. 

Resting  in  the  form  of  godlinesSy  without  its  life  and  power,  is 
one  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  the  Church  is  peculiarly  exposed 
in  this  day  of  general  profession ;  and  parents  had  need  be  vei7 
watchful  that  they  do  not,  unawares,  foster  the  most  dangerous  self- 
deception  in  their  children,  by  giving  them  credit  for  genuine  rege- 
neration and  conversion,  where  there  has  been  nothing  more  thaa 
excited  natural  feelings  without  any  real  spiritual  change.  Wh^i 
the  young  possess  nothing  more  than  what  naturally  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, under  religious  culture,  may  easily  produce,  they  are  soon 
overset  in  the  rough  sea  of  this  world's  trials  and  temptations.  Let 
parents  beware  of  too  soon  speaking  peace  and  rest  to  an  awakened 
mind,  or  a  troubled  conscience. 

II.  The  means  of  a  successful  Christian  education  have  next  to  be 
noticed.  And  we  would  not  here  dwell  on  subjects  which  are  g&a&- 
rally  acknowledged,  such  as  prompt  obedience  and  the  honouring  of 
parents,  but  would  rather  point  out  things  which  are  too  often  ne- 
glected. 

1.  The  first  thing  is  rightly  to  know  the  true  FOUNJ)ATioir  of 
OUB  HOPES  OF  SUCCESS.  This  is  nothing  less  solid  than  the  sure 
promises  of  God's  word,  many  of  which  are  very  precious  to  a  Chris- 
tian parent's  heart  (such  as  Deut.  vii.  9 ;  Psalm  xxxvii.  25,  26,  c.  5, 
cii.  28,  ciii.  17,  18,  cxii.  2 ;  Proverbs  xi.  21,  xx.  7,  xxii.  6 ;  Isaiah 
xliv.  3-5,  li.  8,  Ixv.  23 ;  Luke  i.  50 ;  Acts  ii.  88,  89).  To  know, 
rightly,  this  foundation,  and  humbly  and  simply  to  build  upon  it  in 
the  acting  out  of  these  promises,  which  were  sealed  to  our  children 
in  Christian  baptism,  through  faith,  and  prayer^  and  our  daily  con- 
duct, patiently  waiting  on  Uod  to  fulfil  them  in  his  own  time, — con- 
stitute an  important  first  step  to  successful  education. 

2.  We  must  join  with  this  a  clear  view  of  the  only  governing  cause 

of  success — THE  FREE   AND   RICH  GRACE  OF  GOD  OUR  FATHER.      All 

his  children  are  bom,  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  wiU  of  the  fleshy  nor  of 
the  will  of  many  hut  of  Q-od.  Here  is  the  origin,  here  is  the  main- 
taining and  continuing  strength,  here  is  the  final  triumph  of  all  our 
efforts,  and  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  constantly  looking  to,  and  habitually 
depending  upon  God  in  daily  prayer,  in  every  instruction,  and  in 
every  plan  formed  for  our  children,  is  a  main  principle  for  obtaining 
their  spiritual  good.  The  faith  and  prayers  of  a  parent  are  specially 
prevalent  with  our  gracious  Redeemer.     (Mark  ix.  23,  24.) 

3.  Another  material  point  is  to  let  our  eve  be  single  in  seek- 
ing PRIMARILY  their  SPIRITUAL  WELFARE;  an  all-directing  and 
controlling  principle  in  education  should  be  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  Q-od  and  his  righteousnesSy  for  our  children.  This  should  influence 
us,  as  to  the  place  in  which  we  fix  them,  the  company  to  which  we 
introduce  them,  the  books  we  wish  them  to  read,  the  situation  we 
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desire  for  tbem,  and,  in  short,  as  to  everything  we  do  concerning 
them. 

4.  The  DiueBNT  and  right  usb  of  the  means  of  grace,  is 
a  most  important  help  for  children — such  as  daily  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, prayer,  habits  of  self-examination,  regular  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  as  they  grow  up,  coming  forward  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  besides  all  these  means,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  that  constant  inculcation  of  divine  truth  to  which  we  are  so  plainly 
directed  in  the  scriptures :  The»e  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
day  shall  he  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  chUdreny  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house^ 
and  when  thou  walhest  by  the  way^  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up;  and  thou  shaU  hind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
handy  and  they  shaU  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thine  house  and  on  thy  gates. 
Particular  instruction  of  the  children  by  themselves,  and  a  mother's 
private  and  individual  conversation  with  .them,  are  also  of  great 
moment. 

5.  Discipline  is  a  matter  of  constant  necessity.  A  well-disciplined 
Christian  child  is  the  best  gift  which  a  parent  can  bestow  on  his 
country;  whilst  children  left  to  themselves,  and  with  no  settled  habits 
of  patient  and  steady  application,  are  likely  to  be  sources  of  much 
trouble  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Discipline  will  seek  constantly  to 
restrain,  check,  and  subdue  all  that  is  wrong,  or  leading  to  wrong, 
and  to  animate  and  encourage  in  all  that  is  right.  Every  day  brings 
fresh  occasion  for  its  exercise,  with  regard  to  appetite,  pleasures, 
temper,  coveting  the  things  of  others,  neglecting  duties,  disorderly 
practices,  and  indeed  all  the  varied  events  of  life. 

6.  Punishment  must  not  be  withheld,  but  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  fault.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  scale 
by  which  we  measure  the  degrees  of  wrong  should  be  scriptural. 
Sins  directly  against  God,  and  moral  faults,  such  as  falsehood, 
passion,  and  takine  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  call  for 
the  severest  punishment,  and  should  never  be  passed  by  without 
chastisement :  while  accidents  from  carelessness,  though  they  may 
occasion  us  a  serious  injury,  yet  should  be  visited  with  a  lighter 
penalty,  as  not  being  intentional  faults.  On  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment the  reader  will  find  valuable  hints  in  Mr.  Richmond's  life.. 

7.  Foster  and  encourage  by  wise  and  Christian  approba- 
tion everything  that  is  lovely  and  excellent.  Much  may  be  done  in 
forming  the  character,  by  due  attention  to  this ;  all  truth,  openness, 
generosity,  self-denial,  and  love  to  others ;  all  diligence  and  applica- 
tion in  good  pursuits,  should  have  the  parental  smile  of  favour ;  as 
all  those  things  which  are  opposite  to  these  should  be  discouraged  by 
marks  of  disapprobation. 

8.  Earnestly  watch  against  seeking  great  things  for  your 
children.  Oh,  the  inexpressible  folly  of  aiming  to  gain  for  them 
high  connexions,  in  classes  of  society  above  them ;  and  for  this  end 
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placing  them  in  situations  of  danger,  that  they  may  form  associations 
with  their  superiors !  What  havoc  has  this  made  among  the  children 
of  pious  parents !  Mind  not  high  things^  should  be  our  plain  rule. 
Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not.  God  give  us 
grace  to  attend  to  these  clear  directions  of  his  word.  If  we  trust 
him,  his  providence  will  call  our  children  to  those  scenes  in  which 
they  may  safely  and  honourably  serve  others,  and  glorify  his  name ; 
and  we  shall  be  preserved  from  the  anguish  of  seemg  them  bring 
reproach  on  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

9.  The  last  thin^  that  I  would  notice  is  OUR  own  consistency  op 
CONDUCT,  as  essential  to  the  full  effect  of  a  Christian  education.  If 
Christian  parents  act  inconsistently  with  their  blessed  principles — if 
they  are  irritable,  selfish,  proud,  disorderly,  passionate,  and  covetous 
— what  can  be  expected  but  similarly  evil  tempers  in  their  children. 
But  if  they  are  poor  in  spirit,  meek,  mourning  for  sin,  and  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  possess  and  manifest  the  other 
graces  of  a  Christian,  it  i^  an  immense  auxiliary  to  all  their  religious 
instruction.  In  fact,  it  is  one  just  retribution  of  all  evil  ways,  that 
our  children  soon  manifest  similar  evil  ways ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
exhibition  of  holy  conduct  enforces  every  pious  exhortation,  and 
strengthens  every  solid  principle  which  we  endeavour  to  communicate 
to  them. 

The  writer  subjoins  a  little  sketch  of  principles  of  education  by 
which  he  has  desired  that  his  own  conduct  should  be  governed. 

POINTS  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  VIEW  IN  A  RBLIQIOUS  EDUCATION. 

I.  Spiritual  prosperity. 

1.  Pray  for  them. 

2.  Ever  instil  Christian  principles. 

3.  Act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  towards  them. 

4.  Watch  over  their  intercourse  with  others. 

5.  Teach  them  to  govern  their  tempers. 

6.  See  that  they  diligently  attend  the  means  of  grace. 

II.  Health  op  body. 

1.  Their  minds  not  to  be  too  much  pressed. 

2.  Exercise  to  be  regularly  taken. 

8.  Watch  against  their  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

4.  Temperance  in  diet  to  be  observed. 

5.  Things  injurious  to  health  to  be  avoided. 

6.  Early  in  bed  and  early  rising. 

7.  Remember  the  incessant  activity  and  subtlety  of  Satan. 

III.  Mental  cultivation. 

1.  To  be  well  grounded  in  all  they  learn. 

2.  Minds  to  be  strengthened  by  solid  works. 

3.  Habits  of  reflection  to  be  formed  and  called  forth. 

4.  See  that  they  understand  their  lessons. 

5.  Things  useful  to  be  especially  attended  to. 

6.  Habits  of  self-denial  to  be  formed.  r^r^r^n]o 
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IV.  Manners. 

1.  Kindness  to  ran  through  everything,  their  morals,  school-play, 
walks,  behaviour  to  each  other,  and  all  around,  parents  and  servants. 

2.  To  show  its  true  foundation  in  Christian  principle,  Romans  xii. 
10 ;  1  Peter  iii.  8. 

3.  It  is  a  victory  over  our  natural  selfishness. 

4.  It  promotes  the  happiness  of  all  around  us. 

V.  ACCOMPLISHMBNTS. 

1.  Are  of  a  secondary  value. 

2.  A  means  of  relaxation. 

3.  They  commend  religion  to  others. 

4.  Be  sure  that  they  are  innocent. 

5.  Guard  against  those  which  lead  them  into  the  world. 

VI.  The  Saviour  all  in  all, 

1.  In  every  point  show  them  Christ. 
He,  the  root  of  spiritual  prosperity ; 
He,  the  physician  of  body  and  soul ; ' 
He,  the  giver  of  mental  power ; 

He,  altogether  lovely  in  all  his  ways ; 
He,  full  of  gifts  and  full  of  grace. 

2.  Let  everything  turn  the  mind  to  him.    In  every  walk,  in  every 
lesson,  in  every  event,  in  every  sin,  in  every  mercy,  speak  of  Christ. 

3.  Let  him  be  the  sun  and  the  glory  of  every  day. 

VII.  Means. 

1.  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

2.  "  He  will  give  his  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask." 

3.  "  I  am  thy  God,  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 


article  n. 
A  PARENT'S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS.* 

BY  THE  BIV.  J.  W.  YS0MAN8,  D.D.,  07  DANVILLB,  PA. 

I  AM  a  parent.  To  guide  and  encourage  my  faithfulness,  I  have 
a  maxim  of  Divine  wisdom  which  has  the  nature  of  a  commandment 
with  promise :  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

The  way  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  the  way  of  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  only  way  of  true  life ;  the 
way  to  heaven.  I  must  lead  my  child  in  the  way  of  duty  to  God 
and  man.     My  first  and  chief  effort  must  be  to  teach  him  the  know- 

*  From  "The  Presbyterian  Magazine/'  1851. 
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ledge  and  the  fear  of  his  Maker,  and  the  power  and  lore  of  his 
Saviour. 

I  have  been  the  instrument  of  Proyidence  in  bringing  my  child 
into  being,  and  of  giving  him  a  life  which  is  never  to  end.  It  re- 
mains for  me  to  be  either  the  happy  instrument  of  making  his  endless 
life  an  infinite  blessing  to  himself,  or  the  guilty  instrument  of  making 
it  an  infinite  curse.  Shall  I  train  him  for  everlasting  sorrow  ?  In 
other  words,  shall  I  provide  for  him  an  education  without  religion  ? 

An  irreligious  education  for  an  immortal !  What  is  it  ?  Infinitely 
worse  than  the  education  of  an  ape  for  a  philosopher.  I  know  what 
there  is  of  apparent  good  in  an  education  exclusively  secular ;  what 
temporal  advantages  it  confers ;  how  it  opens  a  fountain  of  enjoyment 
nobler  and  sweeter  than  mere  sensuality ;  how  it  raises  reason  to  its 
just  superiority  over  brutish  instinct,  and  makes  a  man  seem  more 
like  a  man.  But  how  can  it  help  a  sinner  who  is  astray  from  God ; 
or  what  avail  towards  reconciliation,  or  what  plea  prepare  for  the 
day  of  judgment ;  or  what  anodyne  administer  for  the  pains  of  hell? 

It  seems  to  me  now,  that  if  I  were  not  a  Ohriitianj  if  I  were  my- 
self an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  a  stranger  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  charged 
with  the  training  of  an  immortal,  for  whose  virtue  and  everlasting 
happiness  I  should  be  responsible.  In  that  case  my  own  soul  would 
be  under  condemnation ;  and  that  condemnation  would  be  dreadfully 
aggravated  by  unfulfilled  obligations  to  my  child.  How  fearful  the 
case  of  that  parent,  who  is  set  to  be  a  light  to  the  path  of  his  child, 
but  walks  in  darkness  himself.  The  parent,  by  the  common  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  placed  between  God  and  the  child.  Noah 
had  the  charge  and  the  covenant  in  relation  to  his  children,  and  in 
his  case  the  law  is  given  and  carried  out  in  form.  Had  Noah  ne- 
glected to  teach  his  children  the  word  of  God  concerning  the  flood, 
he  could  not  have  taken  them  with  him  into  the  ark,  and  must  have 
seen  them  perish  with  the  ungodly.  So  it  was  with  Abraham ;  and 
had  not  Abraham  taueht  the  word  of  God  diligently  to  his  children, 
he  could  not  have  realized  the  promises  that  he  should  be  the  father 
of  many  nations,  and  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed. 

How  could  I  be  a  cold,  dark  wall  of  adamant  between  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  soul  of  my  child  ?  I  could  not  pray  with  him. 
Nor  could  I  lead  him  to  the  Holy  Book,  to  show  him  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.  What  though  I  might  fill  his  memory,  and  drill  his  thoughts 
and  his  tongue  with  the  words  of  a  formal  theology,  and  hold  him  to 
his  seat  while  he  repeats  a  catechism,  or  a  Scripture  verse,  and  shut 
him  in  from  the  street  and  the  field  on  the  Sabbath ;  or  take  him 
with  me  to  the  sanctuary,  where,  perhaps,  I  should  be  wont  myself, 
in  wandering  thoughts  or  sleep,  to  while  away  the  hour?  What 
would  it  profit  him :  I  could  not  tell  him,  with  the  words  of  the 
heart,  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures.     And  what,  on  such  a  theme,  are  words  which  do 
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not  speak  the  heart  ?  How  could  I  move  him  by  any  motion  of  my 
own  soul,  while  speaking  to  him  of  the  love  of  Christ;  how  could  I 
surround  him  with  a  holy  influence ;  how  engage  his  sympathetic  re- 
sponse to  that  humble  and  thankful  dcTotion,  which  might  convey 
from  God  to  him,  through  me,  a  subduing  and  purifying  power  ? 

This  is  the  appointed  way  of  the  Lord  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
his  grace.  As  the  elements  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  carried 
from  their  providential  source  to  their  place  in  the  living  system  by 
air,  light,  water,  and  earth,  so  the  elements  of  spiritual  life  are  ordi- 
narily carried  to  the  heirs  and  partakers  of  it  by  the  religious 
economy  of  a  pious  household.  There  are  other  means,  indeed;  but 
what  other  means  are  known  to  be  so  uniformly  and  so  widely  effec- 
tual as  this?  How,  then,  must  an  ungodly  parent  who  thinks  of  these 
things  be  oppressed  by  his  thoughts; — feeling  responsibility,  but 
having  no  heart  for  his  duty ;  knowing  his  Lord's  will,  but  being  op^ 
posed  to  it  in  his  own.  He  knows  the  way  of  grace  in  giving  the  har- 
vest of  spiritual  life  and  joy,  but  has  an  inward  aversion  to  sowing 
the  seed.  He  has  a  burden  which  he  cannot  throw  off,  and  which 
he  knows  not  how  to  bear.  His  child  must  be  untaught  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  destiny,  and  unimpressed  in  favour 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  until  the  gracious  God  shall  reach  him  by 
some  means  not  belonging  to  his  home.  He  must  starve  unless  he 
can  snatch  a  crumb  of  the  bread  of  life  from  his  neighbour's  table. 
Through  all  those  tender  months  and  years,  while  the  nucleus  of  his 
character  is  taking  its  form,  that  immortal  spirit  must  lie  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  its  own  sinful  propensities,  of  an  ungodly  example  in 
the  parent,  of  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  of  the  adver- 
sary who  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

With  what  amazement  and  despair  must  a  parent  who  has  lived 
and  died  in  unbelief  and  unfaithfulness  to  his  children  awake  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  at  the  last  day.  If  his  children  escaped 
the  corruption  of  the  world  and  the  wrath  to  come,  it  will  only  aggra- 
vate his  shame  and  woe,  that  their  deliverance  was  in  spite  of  his  pa- 
rental negligence,  his  bad  example,  and  the  forces  of  wickedness  which 
his  faithless  guardianship  had  let  in  upon  them.  If  they  are  lost 
with  himself,  it  will  multiply  the  curse  of  his  own  sin  to  witness  for 
ever  the  pain  of  those  whom  he  brought  into  being,  whom  he  loved 
as  he  loved  himself,  and  whom  he  led  down  to  the  gate  of  that  dread- 
ful death.    How  can  such  a  parent  meet  the  final  judgment  ? 

But  lam  a  Christian.  I  have  given  myself  to  the  Lord.  I  have 
become  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  God.  I  must  take  my  child  along  with  me.  His  place  is 
where  I  am.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  My  obligations  in 
this  respect  are  such  as  the  following : 

1.  I  must  consider  my  child  as  the  Lord's,  and  daily  consult  the 
Lord  respecting  him  with  that  view.  I  am  but  the  instrument  of 
doing  the  work  of  Christ  in  this  thing.     And  his  giving  me  the  pa- 
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rental  affections  towards  the  child  is  kind  and  wise; — kind,  in  thus 
making  mj  parental  duty  a  delight ;  wise,  in  thus  insuring  in  some 
degree  the  performance  of  it.  But  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in 
it  all.  The  soul  for  which  I  labour  is  his,  and  I  must  do  my  parental 
duty  as  unto  him. 

2.  I  must  make  my  own  Christian  endeavours  an  example  for  him. 
The  first  motions  of  his  rational  and  moral  nature  may  be  swayed  by 
the  gentle  force  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  his  parent.  Even  the 
simple,  flitting,  unuttered  thoughts  of  infancy  may  be  tinged  by  the 
rays  of  Divine  love  reflected  from  the  parental  soul.  The  smile  on 
my  countenance  which  cheers  him,  the  frown  which  chides  him,  the 
hand  which  caresses  him,  may  carry  the  savour  of  Christian  piety  to 
his  spiritual  sense,  may  soften  the  spirit  which  might  otherwise  be 
stubborn,  and  may  win  to  Christ  the  heart  which  might  otherwise  be 
alien. 

8.  I  must  do  my  pairental  work  with  a  conscious  dependence  on 
the  help  of  God ;  as  leading  my  child  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
with  the  other  on  the  throne  of  grace.  God  is  my  strength.  I  must 
believe  the  promise.  Its  offer  of  aid  implies  my  dependence  ;  and  is 
only  a  condescending  and  delicate  hint  of  my  helplessness.  The 
Lord  engages  his  own  indispensable  interpositions  for  my  success. 
He  insures  his  rain  and  sunshine  on  the  field  which  I  sow.  He 
pledges  his  own  constancy  towards  me,  as  though  an  intermission  of 
It  would  be  my  sure  defeat  and  disappointment.  Is  not  this  a  humi- 
liating style  of  encouragement  ?  Yet  mortifying  only  to  pride  and 
self-conceit,  which  are  sin  and  discomfort  in  themselves,  and  no  se- 
curity for  either  diligence  or  success.  Mine  is  the  instrumentality, 
his  the  power.  I  hold  in  its  due  position  the  lens  of  my  conscien- 
tious and  unwearied  faithfulness ;  he  sends  his  heavenly  radiance 
through  it  in  brilliant,  melting  convergency  on  my  child.  It  is  a 
grievous  sin  against  reason  and  religion  in  a  parent  to  forget  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Lord.  If  a  husbandman  were  inexcusable  for  infi- 
delity, or  forgetfulness  of  the  laws  of  that  Providence  which  works 
in  his  fields  to  give  him  his  harvest,  how  much  more  a  parent  for 
despising  the  laws  of  that  grace  which  works  in  his  children  to  bring 
them  salvation ! 

4.  I  have,  also,  as  a  parent,  the  privilege  of  a  hearty  and  unre- 
served reliance.  I  can  trust  the  promise.  If  Noah  could  look  at 
the  rainbow  as  a  beautiful  pledge  of  the  Divine  faithfulness,  and 
Believe  that  the  earth  would  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  I 
may  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  unspeakable  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  believe  that  my  parental  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Is 
not  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  me  a  sign  of  his  gracious  purpose 
towards  my  child  ?  If  I  were  unbelieving  and  ungodly  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  duties  as  a  parent,  I  could  not  cherish  any  well-ground- 
ed hope  for  him.  But  now  the  Lord  has  given  me  faith  in  his  mercy. 
He  has  converted  my  parental  yearnings  from  the  merely  natural 
into  the  spiritual.     All  this  is  a  preparation  for  parental  faithfulness. 
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And  it  is  from  him.  Has  he  not  thus  spoken  something  like  a  pre- 
diction of  his  gracious  work  to  be  done  through  these  regenerate 
parental  affections  ?  I  say  at  evening,  it  will  be  fair  weather  to-mor- 
row, for  the  sky  is  red.  When  the  bud  swells  and  opens,  and  the 
leaf  and  the  blossom  appear,  I  know  that  summer  is  nigh;  for  the 
sunbeam  which  opens  tne  bud  is  the  same  which  brings  the  summer 
in  its  time.  So  while  I  feel  my  heart  agonizing  steadily  and  deeply 
towards  the  salvation  of  my  child  and  the  opening  of  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  in  him,  it  is  surely  meet  for  me  to  look  for  the  rising  of  the 
day-star  in  his  heart.  The  reliance  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  that 
Spirit  which  gives  all  our  pious  tendencies  the  nature  of  hope.  It 
is  given  as  a  proof  of  heavenly  mercy,  and  as  an  instrument  of  power. 
It  comes  as  a  gift  of  mercy  to  make  my  spirit  cheerful  and  active, 
and  thus,  my  duty  pleasant.  For  how  light  and  sweet  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  when  he  sows  in  high  and  sure  hope.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  power ;  a  condition  of  the  Lord's  co-operation.  Faith, 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  was  enough  to  remove  the  sycamore  tree ; 
because  faith,  however  little,  makes  a  man  a  regular  conductor  of 
Divine  power.  It  brings  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of  God  to  a 
unity,  makes  man  and  God  co-workers,  and  transforms  the  natural 
affections  into  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  by  giving  them  the  spiritual 
quality  and  direction.  By  this  Divine  co-operation,  I  become  the 
weapon  of  the  Spirit ;  tempered  and  burnished  according  to  my  faith. 
I  am  thus  ready  for  my  parental  duty,  and  God  is  ready  with  his 
unfailing  help. 

5.  For  further  encouragement  in  my  parental  piety,  I  have  the 
assurance  that  faithfulness  in  this  sphere  is  the  highest  of  human 
service,  both  to  church  and  state.  As  a  servant  of  the  Lord^  I  must 
serve  my  country  and  the  visible  church,  and  in  my  parental  capa- 
city I  can  serve  both  most  effectually.  For  the  state  I  have  a  solemn 
charge  in  the  education  of  my  child.  On  what  depends  the  public 
welfare  more  than  on  the  right  education  of  children?  Even  the 
Grecian  republics  understood  this  without  Christianity;  and  some  of 
them  took  children  away  from  the  parents  to  insure  their  proper 
training  for  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  general  this  work  is  left 
to  the  parents.  I  feel  my  responsibility  to  make  my  child  a  bless- 
ing to  the  commonwealth.  I  shall  do  it  most  effectually  by  bringing 
him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  No  matter  to 
what  service  my  child  may  be  called ;  whether  to  the  public  laboui;B 
of  oflSce,  or  the  humbler  and  more  quiet  service  of  private  life ; 
whether  to  the  more  exposed  employments  of  providing  sustenance 
and  means  of  improvement,  or  the  more  retired  occupations  of  the 
domestic  circle ;  let  the  education  I  provide  be  in  all  respects  tribu- 
tary to  the  public  welfare.  My  family  is  a  part  of  the  state.  Let 
its  training  be  such,  that  if  all  were  like  it,  the  state  would  be  intelli- 
gent, virtuous,  and  happy. 

For  the  church  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  raise  up  a  valuable 
member.    What  I  do  wisely  for  the  salvation  of  my  child,  I  do  for 
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;the  choroh  of  Gt)d.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  the  means  of  grace'. 
I  am  the  instrument  to  impart  knowledge  and  the  grace  of  God  to 
an  immortal  soul.  I  superintend  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul  of  one 
of  his  children.  I  have  a  leading  hand  in  forming  his  character  for 
usefalness  and  good  report  in  the  church ;  and  in  preparing  one  of 
the  stars  which  are  to  shine  in  the  crown  of  the  Saviour  for  ever. 
While  I  say  to  myself,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  I  hear  the 
merciful  promise,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 

Unto  thee,  therefore,  0  thou,  whom  my  soul  desires  to  serve  and 
honour,  do  I  lift  up  my  eyes,  with  an  humble  but  unwavering  faith 
in  thy  promise.  That  promise  is  to  me  and  to  my  child.  In  reliance 
upon  it,  I  go  to  my  work  of  teaching  him  thy  holy  word,  and  of 
forming  his  views  of  duty  by  thine  own  example.  I  lead  his  thoughts 
to  thy  cross.  I  teach  him  to  pray  in  thy  name.  I  pray  with  him 
and  for  him,  that  thy  grace  may  be  upon  him ;  that  during  his 
earthly  life  he  may  adorn  thy  doctrine,  and  in  heaven  behold  and 
enjoy  thy  glory  for  ever. 


ARTICLE  III. 

TIMOTHY,  OR  THE  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  YOUNG. 

BT  THE  BBV.   A19DREW  THOMSON,   ■DOTBUROH. 

"  From  a  child  thoa  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptares,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salyation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." — 2  Tuc.  8  :  15. 

It  is  not  in  camps,  and  courts,  and  senates,  that  the  influences  of 
the  Gospel  are  most  seen  and  felt ;  but  in  the  calm  privacies  of 
domestic  life,  taking  hold  of  the  heart  of  the  individual,  and  awaken- 
ing in  it  a  new  class  of  affections  towards  God  and  man.  The  scene 
where  those  affections  are  most  fully  and  favourably  developed  is  the 
family  circle.  The  various  social  relations  are  strengthened  by  a 
new  bond,  sweetened  by  a  new  tenderness,  and  regard^  with  a  new 
fidelity.  Home  has  obtained,  through  the  Gospel,  a  new  meaning 
and  a  new  attractiveness.  And  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of 
what  the  Gospel  has  done,  and  is  now  doing,  to  promote  man's  pre- 
sent  happiness,  we  must  look,  not  to  some  one  splendid  act  of  public 
heroism  or  of  national  enthusiasm,  but  to  its  powerful,  noiseless, 
every-day  influence  upon  millions  of  individuals  and  of  homes.  This, 
we  repeat  it,  is  the  proper  sphere  of  its  operation ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  greater  part  of  happiness  or  misery  is  experienced  in 
our  family  relations  and  at  our  firesides,  can  we  attach  too  much 
importance  to  that  wondrous  moral  instrument  which  has  ingrafted 
new  qualities  upon  our  family  relations,  and,  just  in  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates, converts  home  into  a  sanctuary  and  a  heaven  ? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  not  unimportant  train  of  remark  by 
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the  ciroiimstaiu^e  that  oar  text  introduces  us  to  one  of  those  domestic 
soenes  not  unfrequent  in  the  Neif  Testament,  and  shows  us  a  home 
hallowed  and  made  happy  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the 
home  in  which  was  reared  Timothy,  the  young  evangelist,  Paul's  son 
in  the  Gospel,  who  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  the  yenerable  apostle's 
affection,  who  was  favoured  more  than  any  other  individual  with  his 
inspired  correspondence,  and  who  almost  seems  to  have  received  the 
last  breath  of  the  man  of  God.  We  are  led  back  to  the  time  when 
he  was  yet  a  child,  and  when  his  character  obtained  that  form  and 
direction  which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  future  usefulness :  '^From 
a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
We  wish  now  to  fix  your  attention  on  these  words,  which  bring 
before  us  the  four  following  things,  viz. : — Timothy's  instructors  ; 
tlie  season  of  his  instruction ;  the  matter  of  it ;  and  its  tendency  and 
results. 

I.  Timothy's  Instructoks. — These  are  not  expressly  named  in 
the  text,  but  they  are  obviously  referred  to,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  would  no  doubt  be  vividly  excited  in  Timothy's  mind  as  he  read 
the  apostle's  words.  We  have  only  to  turn  back  to  an  earlier  pas- 
sage in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  have  our  interest  in  the  matter  set  at 
rest.  At  the  6th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^^  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that 
is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy 
mother  Eunice  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also."  We  may 
look  also  at  Acts,  16  :  1,  which  supplies  us  with  a  few  additional 
particulars :  "  Then  came  he  (Paul)  to  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  and, 
behold,  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a 
certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jewess,  and  believed ;  but  his  father 
was  a  Greek."  When  we  place  these  two  citations  in  connexion 
with  our  text,  they  supply  us  with  the  following  facts,  viz. :  That 
Timothy  was  a  native  of  Derbe  or  Lystra — ^most  probably  of  the 
latter  place ;  that  his  father  was  a  Gentile,  but  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother  were  of  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  and  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  religious  character  of  his  father,  his  mother  Eunice, 
and  his  grandmother  Lois,  were  persons  of  unfeigned  piety  and 
sterling  excellence.  On  them,  there  is  reason  to  think,  there  de- 
volved the  principal  charge  of  Timothy's  early  instruction;  and  they 
had  most  faithfully  and  assiduously  discharged  their  stewardship ; 
for  "  from  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  fact  leads  us  to  notice  the  parental  obligation,  and  the  divine 
wisdom  and  benignity  shown  in  the  formation  of  it.  The  duty  of 
the  parent  to  care  for  his  child — to  provide  for  his  sustenance — to 
train  his  intellect — to  seek  the  renovation  and  guidance  of  his  moral 
nature  ; — ^this  is  a  duty  growing  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  fami- 
lies, and  which  Christianity  cannot  so  much  be  said  to  create  as  to 
confirm  by  new  sanctions,  and  to  regulate  by  new  rules.    To  attempt 
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escaping  such  an  obligation  wonld  not  only  be  to  direst  ourselves  of 
the  Christian,  but  to  become  the  Atheist — it  would  be  ^^  to  deny  the 
faithy  and  be  worse  than  an  Infidel."  The  charge  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  choice,  but  of  imperative  duty ;  it  is  a  charge  which,  in  com- 
mon circumstances,  cannot,  without  blame,  ever  be  transferred.  The 
moment  that  God  puts  a  living  child  into  a  parent's  hands,  he  con- 
veys along  with  it  the  moayb  weighty  responsibilities — responsibilities 
the  neglect  or  faithful  discharge  of  which  will  be  followed  by  an 
eternity  of  corresponding  results.  When  the  Bible  says :  ^'  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,"  it  does  but  utter,  in  a 
more  loud,  and  distinct,  and  solemn  voice,  what  nature  had  said 
before  it. 

Now  mark  here,  I  beseech  you,  the  beautiful  illustration  which 
this  constitution  of  things  gives  us  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. Is  there  nothing  to  be  admired  in  the  circumstance  that  tne 
training  of  the  immortal  mind,  in  its  earliest  and  most  susceptible 
years,  has  been  committed  to  those  very  persons  who,  of  all  others 
on  the  earth,  are  most  disposed  to  seek  its  welfare  ?  An  affection 
which  never  knows  fatigue — which  sympathizes  with  every  infant 
joy  or  sorrow — which  has  found  a  new  life  in  the  child's  life,  and 
watches  with  intense  desire  and  satisfaction  the  development  of  its 
powers — this  is  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  every  parent,  save  the 
very  base  and  abandoned.  And  to  this  parent  it  is  that  God  has 
committed  the  sacred  trust  of  its  mental  and  spiritual  culture.  But 
there  is  a  double  beauty  in  the  arrangement.  We  learn  the  most 
readily  from  those  whom  we  love  and  trust.  The  words  of  a  father 
and  mother  are  not  readily  suspected  by  their  child,  either  of  foUy 
or  of  falsehood.  Whatever  others  may  think  of  them,  he  is  disposed 
to  invest  them  with  a  sort  of  absolute  wisdom.  Indeed,  a  child 
always  confides,  until  he  has  found  himself  deceived.  Here,  then, 
there  is  a  double  vantage,  indicating  a  double  benevolence.  And 
may  we  not  expect  that,  where  these  favouring  circumstances  are 
intelligently  and  scripturally  improved,  and  the  child  is  trained  up 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it  7  Such  was  the  training  of  Timothy,  and  such  were  its 
blessed  fruits.  Following  the  proposed  order  of  our  remarks,  let  us 
notice, 

II.  The  Season  op  Timothy's  Instruction. — His  education  was 
begun  in  very  early  life :  "  From  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  &;c.  And  instruction,  if  we  would  insure  success,  must 
be  commenced  thus  early.  If  we  were  asked  to  fix  the  proper  time 
for  entering  on  the  mental,  and  still  more  on  the  moral  culture  of  a 
child,  we  should  say,  Begin  your  training  just  as  soon  as  your  child 
is  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  is  a  different  question  altogether,  and 
one  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  or  to  settle  here,  how  soon 
the  child  is  to  be  brought  under  the  systematic  discipline  of  the 
school  or  the  academy.     To  decide  this  question  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  to  take  into  view  the  bodily  and  mental  constitation  of  the  child. 
But  every  one  must  see  that  long  before  the  time  of  systematic  edu- 
cation commonly  begins,  numerous  impressions,  especially  of  a  moral 
kind,  have  already  been  made ;  and  these,  whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable, are  likely  to  prove  deep,  if  not  indelible.  If  we  are 
asked,  then,  to  fix  the  time  for  entering  on  the  culture  of  the  child's 
spiritual  nature,  we  answer,  Begin  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing spiritual  impressions.  When  am  I  to  teach  my  child  to  love 
truth,  and  to  abhor  a  lie  ?  Just  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  When  am  I  to  convey 
to  his  mind  the  doctrine  of  a  supreme  Divinity — the  almighty  Framer 
— ^the  benignant  Preserver — the  Father  of  all?  Whenever  the 
sublime  sentiment  can  even  be  faintly  apprehended  by  him.  And 
sp  with  the  great  vital  principles  of  that  wondrous  restorative 
economy  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  Scriptures  to  reveal — with  the 
history,  and  character,  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These 
must  be  conveyed  to  his  mind  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it. 
There  is  no  limit  fixing  the  period  of  commencing  this  department  of 
instruction,  but  the  child's  own  capacity.  Now  is  the  seed-time  of 
his  immortal  existence,  which,  when  once  let  pass,  can  never  return. 

The  truth  is,  impressions  of  some  kind  will  be  made  upon  the 
youthful  heart,  so  that  the  real  practical  question  is,  not  whether  the 
child  shall  receive  moral  impressions  or  not,  but  whether  the  impres- 
sions made  on  it  shall  be  of  the  right  sort  or  the  wrong.  There  is 
no  period  of  life  in  which  the  imagination  is  so  lively,  or  the  curiosity 
so  excited,  or  the  conscience  so  awake,  or  the  heart  so  tender,  and, 
therefore,  in  which  the  facilities  for  occupying  and  informing  with 
truth  are  so  great.  But  let  the  opportunity  be  let  slip,  and  the 
seeds  of  divine  truth  remain  unsown,  and  the  bosom  will  not  con- 
tinue a  blank ;  but  a  sad  harvest  will,  in  all  likelihood,  hereafter  be 
gathered  of  poison  and  death.  The  heart  will  not  remain  untenanted 
and  uncontrolled ;  for  if  the  truth  do  not  occupy  and  govern  it,  the 
devil  will. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  has  sometimes 
been  sadly  abused  in  its  bearings  on  this  subject ;  and  men  have  per- 
versely drawn  an  excuse  for  the  delay  of  moral  instruction,  from  the 
very  circumstance  that  should  have  quickened  them  to  early  and 
vigorous  effort.  They  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
work  of  moral  training  will  be  not  more  difficult  ten  years  hence 
than  it  is  now,  while  wiey  will  then  have  the  advantage  of  a  more 
matured  and  vigorous  intellect.  Never  was  there  a  greater,  and  sel- 
dom has  there  been  a  more  fatal  mistake.  We  admit  the  doctrine  of 
natural  depravity  to  its  full  extent ;  but  then,  is  there  no  difference 
between  that  tendency  to  evil  with  which  we  are  bom,  when  viewed 
in  its  native  virulence,  and  when  enlarged  by  years  of  unchecked  in- 
dulgence and  strengthened  by  habit  ?  Whether  is  it  easier  to  pluck 
up  the  sapling  or  the  tree  ?  Whether  are  you  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  diverting  the  current  of  the  rill  or  of  the  river  ?    A  nedected 
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child  is  like  so  mnoh  soil  handed  oyer  to  Satan  to  coltirate.  Oh^ 
^es  !  if  we  would  see  our  children,  in  the  days  of  manhood,  walking 
in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  holiness — if  we  would  meet  them  in  a 
future  world  with  congratulations  and  joy — we  must  teach  them  to 
"  Remember  now  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youtL" 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  have  some  vague  impression  of  parental 
responsibility,  and  cordially  to  accede  to  the  opinion  that  mental  and 
moral  discipline,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  early,  while  the  mode  and 
diaracter  of  our  instruction  may  be  grossly  defective  or  injurious. 
But  the  text  not  only  suggests  the  law  on  this  subject,  but  points  to 
the  lesson-book.     This  wiU  come  under  our  notice  by  considering, 

m.  The  Mattbb  op  Timothy's  Instruction. — ^It  was  divine 
trudi :  ^^  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.'*  His 
education  was  conducted  on  truly  sound  and  liberal  principles ;  for 
his  parents  contemplated  him,  above  all,  in  his  relations  as  moral  and 
immortal,  and  trained  him,  not  for  the  hour,  or  even  for  time  merely, 
but  for  eternity.  The  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  at  that  time  in 
existence  was  the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  can  easily  imagine  how  the 
interesting  child  would  listen  for  hours  to  the  words  of  the  affection- 
ate Eunice  or  the  venerable  Lois,  as  they  depicted  before  him  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs ;  or  pursued  with  him  the  history  of  Moses, 
their  great  lawgiver,  from  his  cradle  on  the  Nile  to  the  triumphant 
departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  or  followed  the  Israelites  in  their 
forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  under  the  friendly  guidance 
of  the  mystic  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire ;  or  traced  their  further  history 
in  the  Promised  Land,  through  centuries  of  miracle  and  mercy,  re- 
turned so  oft  with  rebellion  and  defection ;  mingling  with  all  those 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  which  they  so  naturally  and  richly  sus- 

fest,  and  pointing  his  thoughts,  above  all,  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
oth  history,  and  type,  and  prediction,  prepared  the  way  and  adum- 
brated the  glory  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come.  With  what  glisten- 
ing eve  would  the  young  disciple  hear  the  sacred  story !  How  many 
and  how  strange  would  be  the  questions  he  would  ask ! — questions 
never  addressed  to  a  pious  parent's  ear  in  vain.  Oh  !  then  it  was  at 
a  parent's  knee  that  those  seeds  were  sown  which  afterwards  grew 
up  unto  eternal  life. 

What  then,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked — do  we  propose  that  educa- 
tion should  be  exclusively  confined  to  religion  ?  We  propose  noting 
80  very  unreasonable  and  preposterous.  We  know  that  man  is  des- 
tined, for  a  season,  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  and  we  would 
have  him,  in  all  respects,  qualified  for  his  sphere.  What  we  condemn 
is,  seeking  to  have  our  children  all  accomplished  merely  for  the  pre- 
sent life.  What  we  condemn  is,  allowing  the  classic  to  supersede 
the  catechism,  and  science  to  eclipse  Scripture.  What  we  condemn^ 
and  what,  when  discovered  in  the  families  of  professing  Christians, 
has  excited  in  us  feelings  akin  to  horror,  is  the  fact  that,  when  pass- 
ing from  childhood  into  youth,  they  should  sometimes  be  more  fami- 
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liar  with  the  wanderings  of  ^Sneas,  and  with  the  battles  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  than  with  the  ministry,  and  sufferings,  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
you  for  making  your  child  wise  in  reference  to  this  world  ;  but  we  do 
blame  you  for  overlooking  the  far  more  important  work  of  making 
him  wise  unto  salvation.  These  things  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  Exclude  religion  from  the  mat- 
ter of  your  instruction,  and  you  are,  in  all  likelihood,  preparing 
your  child  to  become  at  some  future  day  a  more  splendid  ruin  !  That, 
and  that  alone,  is  an  education  worthy  of  the  name,  which  places  the 
child's  immortal  interests  first,  and  in  the  whole  scheme  of  its 
arrangements  '^  seeks  for  him  fint  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness." 

And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  remark  on  a  very  injurious 
mistake  that,  I  fear,  prevails  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion— I  refer  to  the  opinion,  that  education  solely  consists  in  the 
direct  and  formal  communication  of  knowledge.  This  is  much  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  matter.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say, 
that  all  that  the  child  sees  and  hears  in  the  household  is  his  educa- 
tion ;  at  least,  this  is  strictly  true  to  the  extent  of  his  moral  training. 
The  direct  lesson  may  be  the  text,  but  the  parents'  conduct  is  the 
proof  and  the  commentary.  We  have  no  hope  of  an  education  in 
which  the  two  are  at  variance ;  we  have  all  hope  in  one  in  which 
they  agree.     To  illustrate  this,  let  us  consider, 

IV.  The  Tendency  and  Result  of  Timothy's  Instructions. — 
They  were  able  to  make  him  '^  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  language  of  Paul  here  is  remarkable, 
and  must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  momentary  notice.  It  evi- 
dently teaches  that  Christ  is  the  great  theme  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  of  the  New,  and  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  knowing  and 
believing  in  him  as  the  divinely  qualified  and  divinely  appointed 
Messiah  and  Saviour  that  we  are  made  wise  unto  salvation.  Such 
had  been  the  experience  of  Timothy.  Through  the  instruction  of 
his  parents,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  when  Paul  came  to  Lystra,  in  his  missionary  travels, 
and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  his  familiarity  with  ancient 
type  and  prediction  enabled  him  at  once  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  apostle's  argument ;  and  he  showed  that  he  had  believed  Moses 
by  believing  Christ.  Through  the  many  labours  and  prayers  of  his 
parents,  followed  by  the  ministry  of  Paul,  he  was  now  animated  by 
the  same  unfeigned  faith  as  before  had  dwelt  in  his  grandmother 
Lois  and  in  his  mother  Eunice. 

And,  in  general,  it  may  be  a£Elrmed,  that  where  there  is  similar 
parental  fidelity  and  prayer,  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  similar 
success.  Parents  often  give  way  to  despondency  in  the  matter  of 
their  children's  education  too  soon.    They  expect  immediate  fruit ; 
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and  because  tliis  is  not  always^  or  eyen  commonly,  vouchsafed,  they 
forthwith  begin  to  slacken  their  efforts.  But  surely  there  is  enough, 
both  in  Scripture  and  experience,  to  quicken  us  on  to  cheerful  and 
unfaltering  effort.  First*  let  us  realize  the  solemn  fact  of  our  chil* 
dren's  immortal  existence — let  us  remember  that  when  yonder  sun 
shall  have  become  dim  with  age,  and  this  earth  shall  have  perished 
in  its  sheet  of  fire,  they  shall  still  be  conscious — ^living — active ;  and 
that  it  will  greatly  depend  on  our  exertions  whether  their  immorta* 
lity  shall  prove  to  them  the  greatest  blessing  or  the  heaviest  woe. 
Next,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  evils  under  which  our  nature  groans.  It  alone 
is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  We  may,  indeed,  present  the 
Gospel,  and  it  shall  be  refused  ;  but  if  we  withhold  it,  the  universe 
contains  no  other  remedy.  Moreover,  is  it  not  true,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  where  the  saving  truth  is  instilled  by  the 
parent  into  the  tender  minds  of  his  children,  confirmed  by  example, 
and  sanctified  by  prayer,  it  is,  sooner  or  later,  followed  and  re- 
warded by  the  best  results?  There  may  occasionally  be  strange  and 
mysterious  exceptions,  just  as,  in  the  best  cultivated  orchard,  you 
will  sometimes  meet  with  a  barren  tree,  but  the  exceptions  are  rare ; 
and  then,  when  we  look  beyond  the  enclosure  to  the  uncultivated 
wilds,  all  is  barrenness  together.  We  repeat  it,  we  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  potency  of  an  early  Christian  education — a  confidence 
based  at  once  on  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  adaptation  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  desired  end,  on  observation,  and  on  the  express  statement 
of  the  Word  of  God.  And  so  it  is  that  even  where  we  have  seen 
the  child  of  godly  parents  going  astray,  we  have  trembled,  indeed ; 
but  we  have  trembled  less  for  him  than  for  others  whose  early  days 
had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  ungodliness.  We  knew  that  there  were 
instructions  in  his  mind  which  he  could  not  forget — which  would 
not  forget  for  him — that  a  mother's  voice  would  be  heard,  in  its  ten- 
der whispers,  louder  than  the  raging  voice  of  passion — that  there 
were  divine  seeds  in  that  heart,  dormant  still,  but  that  must  yet 
spring  to  life ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  cry  would  be  heard 
from  those  lips :  "  My  Father,  my  Father,  be  thou  the  guide  of  my 
youth." 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  the  formation  of  the  coral 
islands  in  the  Southern  Seas,  we  discovered  a  fit  illustration  of  the 
history  of  our  Christian  tuition  of  the  yoang.  You  know  that  the 
soil  of  those  islands,  after  they  emerge  above  the  deep,  is  formed 
very  gradually.  Every  rising  tide  leaves  its  scanty  deposit  of  mud 
and  wreck.  There  is  long  barrenness  in  the  slowly  accumulating 
soil,  until  there  is  seen  gathering  over  its  surface  a  verdant  vegeta- 
tion, and  even  lovely  flowers  spring  up  from  hidden  seeds  that  had 
been  dropped  perchance  by  some  passing  sea-fowl  or  bird  of  prey. 
Now,  you  have  something  of  this  gradual  preparation,  followed  at 
length  by  sudden  verdure,  in  the  hearts  of  children.  Every  lesson 
you  impart  is  just  the  deposit  of  so  much  soil.     There  may  be  long 
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and  wearisome  barrenness,  but  the  propitions  moment  at  length 
arrives  when  the  labours  and  prayers  of  years  are  ^aciously 
rewarded ;  for  the  Spirit  has  given  efficacy  to  the  long-slumbering 
truth,  and  the  life  of  faith  and  holiness  is  begun.  He  who  ^^  from  a 
child  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  made  "  wise  unto  salva- 
tion." 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  exclusively  of  the  efforts  of  parents 
themselves  in  the  training  of  their  children ;  and  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  that,  as  regards  the  first 
few  years  of  the  child's  existence,  we  place  their  efforts  above  those 
of  every  other  being  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  stating  the  whole  truth  on  this 
subject,  did  we  not  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  parents'  instructions, 
and  ias  powerfully  subsidiary  to  them,  the  children  should  very  early 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  and  pass  into  the  congregational 
Sabbath  school.  A  congregation  without  a  Sabbath  school  is  not 
complete  in  its  spiritual  machinery.  And  I  scarcely  know  anything 
better  adapted  to  second  the  instructions  of  the  fireside,  than  a  well- 
organized  and  efficiently  conducted  system  of  juvenile  instruction 
here.  A  well-appointed  band  of  Sabbath  school  teachers  forms  the 
right  arm  of  a  Christian  minister.  A  well-attended,  well-conducted 
Sabbath  school  is  a  sure  token  of  present,  and  one  of  the  surest 
pledges  of  future,  congregational  prosperity. 

How  bright  a  day  of  promise  would  that  be  for  the  Church  in  this 
land,  when  every  parent  and  every  pastor  solemnly  resolved,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  chil(&en  of  his  charge,  that  from  a  child  they  should 
know  the  Holy  Scriptures !  Scotland,  we  believe,  would  not  be  an 
age  older,  until  it  was  blessed  with  a  universal  Pentecost! 


ABTICLE  IV. 

HOME,  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  THE  CHURCH.* 

BT  THI  00BBX8P0NDINQ  SIORBTABT  07  THX  BOABD. 

Threb  agencies  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  the  human 
soul  for  the  duties  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come.  The  agency 
of  HOMB  is,  by  God's  appointment,  peculiarly  great  in  its  forming 
power.  It  is  to  parental  training,  to  a  father's  counsels,  or  a  mother's 
instructions,  that  the  most  of  men  are  indebted  in  Providence  for 
the  character  they  possess,  and  for  the  hope  that  enters  within  the 
vail.  By  the  familiar  fireside,  beneath  the  welcome  shelter  of  the 
paternal  roof,  in  the  midst  of  the  kindly  and  endearing  influences 
of  the  homes  of  childhood,  an  early  impress  and  direction  were  given 
to  future  destiny. 

*  Patt  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Edaoation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  1851. 
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Next  to  home,  the  school  has  an  important  agency  in  developing 
character  for  good  or  for  evil.  Whether  in  the  country  common 
school  of  rude  appearance,  or  in  the  city  academy  and  seminary  of 
higher  pretension,  wherever  an  education  was  obtained,  it  was  there 
that  active  power  was  at  work  to  make  men  what  they  are.  The 
schoolhouses  of  youth  are  looked  back  upon  as  the  places  where  the 
mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  conscience  received  deep  and  enduring 
impressions. 

The  other  agency  is  that  of  the  church.  The  old  family  pew  has 
records  of  immortality  for  the  parents  and  children  who  occupied  it 
— records  of  glory  or  of  shame,  which  outlast  the  pulling  down  of 
old  churches  and  the  putting  up  of  new  ones.  The  salvation  of  the 
soul,  however  much  promoted  by  early  training  and  education,  is 
most  frequently  consummated  in  the  sanctuary.  According  to  the 
ordinances  of  grace,  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  ordinarily  the  oc- 
casion of  revealing  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  there  are  no  other  agencies  in  forming 
the  human  character  than  those  mentioned ;  but  these  are  believed 
to  be  the  principal,  and  they  are  the  agencies  which  chiefly  concern 
the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

HOME. 

"Everything  that  is  moral  in  a  nation,  and  holy,  worthy,  and  use- 
ful in  the  Church,  if  not  actually  formed,  is  fostered  and  cherished 
before  the  household  fire." 

1.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  homb  for  the  inculcation  of 
religion  is,  that  its  instructions  begin  early.  Long  before  the  teacher 
or  the  minister  can  gain  access,  the  parent  is  in  daily  contact  with 
God's  immortal  gift.  Though  our  nature  is  corrupt,  even  unto  death, 
the  arrangement  of  Providence,  which  gives  a  faithful  parent  the 
opportunity  to  bring  God,  and  truth,  and  duty  before  the  dawnine 
mind,  is  a  most  precious  and  weighty  compensation.  A  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  early  training  to  secure  spiritual  blessings.  The 
promises  of  God,  like  the  angels  who  welcomed  the  infant  Redeemer, 
are  a  heavenly  host,  bright-shining  and  glorious  witnesses  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant.  God  has  connected  the  means  with  the 
end.  Whilst  the  blessing  is  with  his  Spirit,  the  agency  is  with  his 
people.  That  agency  primarily  consists  in  home  nurture,  early  and 
piously  at  work,  resting  upon  divine  promises,  and  therefore  indus- 
trious in  elaborating  the  comprehensive  and  mysterious  means.  "  I 
will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee:'*  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  The  raising  of  the  seed  is  God's  stipulation  in  the  cove- 
nant; and  the  promise  for  the  man  is  in  the  training  of  the  ehUd. 
The  early  nurture  of  home  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  in  maturing 
the  true  ends  of  education.  The  mysterious  power  of  a  riffht  beginning 
is  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  great  work  of  training 
the  human  soul  for  "glory,  honour,  and  immortality." 
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2.  Home,  also,  has  peculiar  opportunities  of  illustrating  by  example. 
Divine  truth  exemplified  in  the  consistent  lives  of  parents,  makes  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  youthful  mind.  A  child  in  whose  presence 
religion  is  daily  acted  out  in  all  the  familiarities  of  the  social  circle, 
is  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord.  Before  he  understands  doctrine,  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  practice,  and  is  thus  insensibly  led  on  in 
the  way  everlasting.  The  power  of  godly  example,  utterly  insuf- 
ficient in  itself  to  counteract  natural  depravity,  is  sanctified  by 
Divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  children  and  of  children's  children. 

3.  Another  of  the  elements  which  characterize  home  nurture,  is 
its  facilities  for  training.  To  teach,  to  give  a  good  example,  and 
to  train,  are  three  distinct  parts  of  the  work  of  education.  It  is 
important  to  communicate  divine  knowledge  early,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  example ;  but  it  is  also  important  to  see  that  the  child  applies 
the  knowledge  he  thus  acquires.  A  parent  has  constant  opportu- 
nities at  home  of  forming  correct  habits  in  children,  of  directing  and 
restraining  their  impulses,  of  superintending  their  whole  conduct,  of 
training  them  to  act  out  what  is  right.  By  means  of  watchful  super- 
vision, seasonable  counsel  and  discipline,  vicious  ways  can  be  in  a 
good  degree  anticipated  or  broken  up,  and  habits  of  rectitude  early 
cultivated. 

4.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  direct  power  in  the  parental  and  filial 
relation  itself  to  give  efficacy  to  home  instruction.  The  tie  which 
binds  parent  and  child  is  among  the  sweetest  attachments  of  life. 
The  natural  authority  of  the  parent  is  acquiesced  in  with  deference 
and  affection ;  and  the  instructions  of  a  father  and  mother  possess 
greater  influence  than  those  which  flow  through  any  other  channel. 

5.  Nor  must  be  omitted  among  the  advantages  of  home,  the  fact 
that  its  nurture  is  carried  on  amidst  the' seclusions  of  domestic  life, 
comparatively  free  from  the  temptations,  the  turmoil,  and  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  world.  God  has  separated  the  home-kingdom  from 
invasion  by  natural  boundaries  better  defined  and  more  authoritative 
than  mountain  landmark,  or  civil  and  political  division. 

Considerations  like  these  give  to  home  instruction  a  prominence 
among  the  means  that  sway  the  destiny  of  our  race.  Religion 
claims  the  advantages  of  the  domestic  circle  as  her  own  covenant 
rights.  She  says,  "  Fathers !  mothers !  bring  up  your  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Receive  them,  as  God's  gra- 
cious gifts,  for  his  glory !  Their  salvation  is  closely  connected  with 
your  faithful  endeavours.  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  chil- 
dren, to  those  children  whom  you  have  so  often  nursed  in  infancy, 
kissed  with  tenderest  love,  and  whose  very  curls  and  smiles  are 
grateful  to  your  heart.  The  promise  of  immortal  life  is  to  you  and 
to  them ;  but  it  is  a  promise  linked  with  active  duties  on  your  part." 
"  These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart.     And  thou  shalt  diligently  teach  them  unto  thy'  children, 

and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 

and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
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when  thou  risest  up."  '^Thst  the  generation  to  come  might  know 
them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  bom,  who  should  arise  and 
declare  them  to  their  children." 

It  is  a  true  remark,  that  '^  although  grace  does  not  come  by  suc- 
cession, it  commonly  comes  in  succession."  The  destiny  of  children 
is  in  a  great  measure  decided  by  household  influences,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  vindicated  and  honoured  home  as  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  the  favoured  retreat  of  her  enlightening  and  gracious  in- 
structions, made  efficacious  by  the  Divine  spirit. 

TH£   SCHOOL. 

The  SCHOOL,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  promulgation  of  reli- 

?ion,  has  an  important  place  among  the  means  of  human  instruction, 
nstitutions  of  education  occupy  at  the  present  age  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  at  any  other  period.  The  advancement  of 
society  has  brought  with  it  more  organized  benevolence,  more  con- 
centration of  effort,  more  enlarged  plans.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
by  no  means  destitute  of  schools  and  places  of  public  instruction."*" 
In  the  Jewish  schools,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  early  Christians, 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures  was  a  primary  end,  the  great  design  of 
their  establishment.  The  Pagans  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  other 
nations,  had  public  schools  for  the  education  of  youth,  in  which  their 
heathen  mythology  held  a  prominent  place  as  a  study.  In  all  nations 
making  any  pretensions  to  civilization,  the  school  has  been  auxiliary 
to  religion.  If  even  Pagans  thought  enough  of  their  gods  to  bring 
religion  into  their  public  institutions,  surely  the  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  remiss  indeed,  to  abandon  an  instrumen- 
tality 80  highly  adapted  to  the  inculcation  of  divine  truth  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  generation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Christianity  devoted  itself  with 
new  interest  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Calvin  was  the  means 
of  establishing,  at  Geneva,  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction, 
from  school  to  university,  a  system  in  which  the  Church  had  the 
selection  of  teachers,  and  in  which  religion  was  definitely  and  fully 
taught.  A  few  years  later,  Scotland  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
parochial  institutions,  on  similar  principles,  the  glory  of  which  abides 

*  Education  amonq  thi  Hebrews. — Strange  as  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  of 
us,  there  has  scarcely  eyer  been  a  nation  in  which  the  people  were  so  muTersally 
taught  to  read.  That  snoh  was  Tery  generally  the  case  in  the  time  of  our  Sayiour, 
we  would  infer  firom  the  manner  in  which  he  often  appeals  to  the  people,  asking, 
**  Have  you  not  read  what  Moses  saith  ?"  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  Scriptures  ?" 
thus  implying  that  his  hearers  could  and  did  read  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  pro* 
phets.  The  same  thing  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  when  we  are  told  respeoUng  the  in- 
scription which  Pilate  placed  over  the  head  of  the  Redeemer  at  his  crucifixion,  <'  This 
title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews."  But  we  have  proof  that  may  be  viewed  as  still  more 
conclusive.  We  may  quote  the  law  which  impliedly  enjoins  it  on  parents  as  a  solemn 
duty,  that  the  young  should  be  taught  to  read  and  to  study  the  statutes  and  the 
ordinances  which  God  had  revealed.  **  The  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day," 
he  ordains,  *<  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  chil- 
dren, and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  on  thy  gates." — 
Dr.  J.  M,  Matthews, 
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to  this  day  in  the  Established  and  Free  churches  of  the  land  of 
Knox.  In  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  reformers 
acted  npon  the  same  general  plan  of  communicating  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  adopted 
substantially  the  same  system ;  and  it  is  only  within  thirty  or  forfcy 
years  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  has  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part  of 
common-school  training  in  New  England.  The  fathers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  were  equally  zealous  for  God  in  their  early  eflForts 
to  educate  the  young.  The  schools  and  academies  under  their  care 
were  strongly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit.  The  General  Synod 
of  our  Church,  in  1766,  enacted  as  follows :  "  That  special  care  be 
taken  of  the  principles  and  character  of  achoolmasterSj  that  they 
teach  the  Westminster  Oatechism  and  Psalmody,  and  that  the  minis- 
ters and  church  sessions  see  that  these  things  be  done.**  As  long  as 
the  Church  had  education  under  her  care,  the  school  was  the  help- 
meet, formed  out  of  her  own  side,  to  train  her  children  for  the  Para- 
dise of  God. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  State  has,  in  this  country, 
assumed  the  control  of  the  work  of  education ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  religion  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  Presbyterian  Church,  unwilling  that  "the  children  whom 
God  has  graciously  given  her,'*  should  be  brought  up  without  religious 
influences,  is  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  to  orga- 
nize schools  of  her  own,  in  which  the  truth  of  Christ  shall  be  taught 
in  connexion  with  secular  learning.  But  "  wht/  should  Christianity 
be  taught  in  an  institution  of  learning  ?  Why  should  religion  be 
introduced  at  all  into  education  ?*' 

1.  In  the  first  place,  because  Christianity  should  infuse  its  life- 
giving  spirit  and  truth  into  evert/  instrumentality  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  In  a  Christian  land,  every  organization  aiming  at 
the  public  good,  that  leaves  out  of  view  religion,  dishonours  Christ, 
and  can  have  no  sure  promise  of  his  blessing.  He,  who  took  up 
little  children  in  his  arms,  has  said,  "  Feed  my  lambs."  If  it  is  our  duty 
as  a  Christian  nation  to  recognise  God  in  our  halls  of  state  and  national 
legislation  (where  the  meetings  are  at  least  opened  by  prayer),  surely 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  in  those  departments  which  more  peculiarly  owe 
their  origin  to  religion, — the  departments  of  organized  benevolence, 
including  that  which  embraces  the  nurture  of  the  young.  Indeed,  the 
education  of  the  young  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Church  than  to 
the  State.  The  Church  may,  for  the  public  good,  surrender  her 
children  to  be  educated  by  the  State,  provided  the  latter  can  do  the 
work  according  to  Bible  principles ;  but  no  one  will  deny,  especially 
in  this  country,  that  when  the  Church  thinks  that  the  State  fails  to 
educate  in  a  way  accordant  with  God's  word,  the  Church  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  own  children  in  her  own 
way.  Every  individual  has  this  right,  and  so  has  every  church.  If 
the  State  refuses  to  give  the  proper  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Church  is  bound  to  undertake  the  work  herself — and 
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that,  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  public  institntions  of  a  Christian 
land  should  pay  homage  to  the  truth  of  revelation. 

2.  A  second  reason  for  introducing  religion  into  seminaries  of 
lewrning  is  founded  upon  the  morcU  nature  of  those  who  are  to  be 
educated.  We  hare  a  moral  constitution  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
one ;  unending  life  as  well  as  present  life.  Education  properly  em- 
braces the  whoU  nature  of  the  child.  The  plan,  therefore,  that  pro- 
poses to  educate  the  moral  in  connexion  with  the  intellectual  nature, 
instead  "of  deserving  the  stigma  of  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  is  really 
philosophical  as  well  as  reltgioica.  The  true  object  of  education  is 
to  prepare  our  children  for  all  their  duties  to  God  and  to  man — to 
develope  the  heart  and  conscience  as  well  as  the  mind — to  take  the 
comprehensive  range  which  embraces  all  the  powers,  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  physical.  No  parent  would  patronise  a  school 
where  the  health,  the  physical  nature  of  the  child,  received  no  atten- 
tion. This  is  a  proper  part  of  education,  a  branch  that  cannot  law- 
fully be  neglected.  But  shall  the  conscience  of  the  child  receive  no 
training  ?  Is  this  the  only  part  of  education  that  our  schools  can 
discard  without  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  community  ?  Surely 
the  moral  and  the  immortal  belong  to  the  soul  of  a  child.  Our 
schools  ought  to  educate  youth  according  to  the  nature  which  God 
has  given  them,  not  in  fragments,  but  according  to  the  unity  of  the 
divine  workmanship. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Scotland's  statute  of  1559,  that  its  preamble 
distinctly  states  that  the  object  of  her  parochial  system  of  education 
was  "the  godly  upbringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm."  It  was  a 
great  and  wise  saying  of  John  Knox,  "Put  up  the  School  with  the 
Uhurch."  A  true  system  of  education  must  recognise  religious  aims. 
That  education  is  faulty  which  only  draws  out  the  mind,  but  cares 
nothing  for  the  conscience ;  it  is  faulty  philosophically,  it  is  faulty 
religiously. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  religion  should  accompany  education,  be- 
cause education  is  a  process  demanding  the  constant  direction  of  a 
true  law.  Education  does  not  consist  in  merely  storing  the  mind 
with  knowledge ;  it  trains  the  mind  itself  to  the  use  of  knowledge, 
and  evolves  and  disciplines  its  powers  by  a  constantly  transforming 
and  quickening  influence.  The  mind  is  not  like  the  inactive  vase 
which  simply  receives  the  flowers  which  beautify  it ;  but,  like  the 
flowers  themselves,  it  germinates  by  a  living  principle.  The  character 
of  its  thoughts  and  feelings  depends  upon  the  elaborating  processes 
which  education  has  established  within  the  soul. 

Now  it  is  maintained  that  religion,  and  not  human  wisdom,  should 
regulate  as  far  as  possible  this  whole  work,  and  give  it  a  right  direc- 
tion from  the  very  starting-point  of  life.  Education  should  anoint 
religion  upon  the  throne  of  the  soul,  and  assist  in  maintaining  its 
regal  rights  and  dominion.  Christianity  can  be  excluded  as  a  regu- 
lating principle  only  on  the  plea  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  edu- 
cation— a  plea  of  indidel  ingenuity  or  political  expediency  which  the 
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Church  cannot  admit.  It  is  clear  that  if  religion  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  training  of  the  human  sonl,  the  critical  time  is  the  season 
of  youth,  when  character  may  be  hopefully  and  permanently  formed. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  principle,  which  should  give  law  to  education, 
should  not  only  be  a  reUgious  one,  but  be  applied  day  by  day,  just 
because  the  process  of  education  is  going  on  day  by  day.  The  soul 
needs  the  steady  nurture  and  guidance  of  religious  truth  as  much  as 
the  grass  and  the  com  need  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  inculcation 
of  religion  directs  and  strengthens  the  laws  which  should  govern  the 
process  of  education ;  and  as  everything  depends  upon  this  training 
process,  religion,  which  is  its  true  directing  power,  should  exert  a 
constant  influence  day  by  day. 

4.  A  fourth  reason  for  employing  the  school  in  carrying  on  the 
religious  education  of  children  is  its  practical  avaUability.  Surely 
no  place  is  better  adapted  for  training,  than  the  training-place  itself. 
How  easy  is  it  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  admit  religious  instruction 
into  the  school,  where  all  other  instruction  is  given !  This  is  the 
very  time  and  place  to  add  religion  to  whatever  else  is  taught,  to 
preserve  the  harmonies  of  education,  to  dignify  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge by  the  addition  of  that,  without  which  none  are  of  real  value. 
The  school  is  available  for  religious  instruction  on  account  of  its 
regularity  and  system.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  assign  hours  for  special 
religious  instruction,  as  it  is  for  instruction  in  any  department  of 
secular  knowledge.  Nor  will  religious  instruction  interfere  with  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  school.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  religious 
acquisitions  are  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  religious  studies  to  promote  good  government,  and 
to  encourage  diligence.  Moreover,  the  exercises  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  of  prayer,  and  of  singing,  give  a  variety  and  character  to 
the  occupations  of  the  schoolhouse,  which  leave  upon  a  child  the 
happiest  impressions. 

When  the  mind  is  expanding  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  elementary 
and  general  knowledge,  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  to  introduce  religion 
along  with  it  in  friendly  familiarity.  But  if  the  mind  be  allowed  to 
receive  its  education  without  the  accompaniment  of  religion,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  ever  to  secure  the  homage  and  the  influence  which 
properly  belong  to  religion.  The  old  maxim  holds  true,  that  "early 
friendships  are  the  most  cherished  and  the  most  lasting."  A  youth, 
who  has  been  trained  up  with  religion  as  his  friend,  will  rarely  for- 
sake it  in  after  life;  and,  next  to  home,  there  is  no  place  more  avail- 
able than  the  school  to  bring  religion  and  learning  into  pleasant  and 
transforming  communion. 

6.  A  fifth  reason  in  favour  of  giving  to  the  school  its  true  position 
among  the  institutions  of  the  Church  is,  that  religious  instruction  in 
school  add9  to  the  value  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  most 
favoured  home,  and  helps  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  or  the  utter 
neglect,  of  homes  less  friendly  in  their  religious  influence. 

Some  say,  "give  religious  instruction  at  home."    By  all  means. 
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•Bat  let  it  not  stop  there.  Let  the  school  go  on  with  it,  and  the 
academy,  and  the  college.  Let  all  the  institations  of  education 
carry  forward  the  teachings  of  the  fireside.  Let  the  sweet  child 
who  has  been  taught  by  his  mother  to  say  his  prayers  and  to  repeat 
his  catechism  and  to  sing  his  hymns,  be  met  at  the  school  with  the 
same  persuasive  remembrances  of  God  and  immortality.  Let  not 
his  education  be  Ghristless  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  parental  roof. 
It  is  the  very  time  he  needs  religion  most.  He  is  immortal  wherever 
he  goes,  and  immortal  things  should  be  kept  before  him  with  a  perse- 
verance that  pleads  a  divine  promise  for  a  blessing.  However 
thorough  a  parent  may  be  at  home  in  the  religious  education  of  his 
children,  he  will  find  that  a  truly  Christian  school  is  adapted  to  im- 
press divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  and  to  lead  them  on  far  more 
rapidly  than  if  this  aid  was  not  afforded. 

It  must  also  be  considered  how  little  time,  after  all,  even  pious 
parents  actually  give  to  these  weighty  matters, — especially  where 
business  with  its  tyrannical  claims  calls  away  the  father  from  morning 
to  evening,  and  where  many  a  mother  has  cares  which  often  render 
impossible  the  execution  of  purposes  for  which  her  heart  yearns. 
Pious  parents  would  generally  find  religious  schools  important  auxi- 
liaries to  their  own  imperfect  efforts  in  religious  education. 

Another  urgent  fact  is,  that  many  parents  impart  no  religious  in* 
%truction  at  all  to  their  children.  This  is,  alas  \  too  extensively  the 
case.  Shall  such  children  grow  up  in  our  congregations  in  com- 
parative ignorance  of  Christ  ?  They  may,  it  is  true,  go  to  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  be  much  benefitted  by  its  instructions.  But  what 
is  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sabbath,  if  followed  by  neglect  during  all 
the  hours  of  all  the  other  six  days?  There  is  no  dispensation  in  the 
Bible  to  teach  religion  only  once  a  week ;  and  least  of  all,  to  do  so 
as  a  plea  to  palliate  the  omission  of  duty  day  by  day.  ^^This  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  Even  irreligious 
parents  are  commonly  grateful  to  others  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children,  and  would  be  not  only  willing,  but  glad  to  send 
their  children  to  religious  schools.  The  benefits  of  such  schools 
would  extend  to  every  class. 

6.  A  sixth  reason  for  the  inculcation  of  religion  in  our  institutions 
of  education  is  its  connexion  with  the  salvation  of  our  youth,  as 
proved  by  experience. 

All  aims  of  Christian  training  concentrate  in  this,  the  highest  aim 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  even  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  If  religion 
be  wisely  inculcated  upon  the  human  mind  and  heart  from  early  life 
at  home,  on  through  the  different  stages  of  public  instruction,  such 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  will  not  ordinarily  be  in  vain.  Why  is  it 
that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  unite  with  the  Church  so  much 
more  frequently  than  those  not  piously  trained,  and  that  revivals  of 
religion  so  often  visit  Christian  schools  and  colleges,  to  the  exclusion 
almost  of  any  others?  It  is  because  the  truth  of  Christ  is  kept 
before  the  mind  in  a  way  adapted  to  secure  its  homage ;  because  the 
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eommands  of  God  are  obeyed,  his  Spirit  inyoked^  his  ordinances  re- 
garded. ''Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept"  obtains  the 
blessing  of  promise  upon  promise.  The  system  of  education  that 
attends  to  religion  in  its  appropriate  season  reaps  sheayes  of  re- 
joicing on  the  field  of  youthful  culture. 

One  of  our  religious  journals  states  that  the  pastor  of  a  large 
church  in  Ohio  kept  for  several  years  a  table  of  statistics,  embracing 
the  principal  jGau^ts  pertaining  to  his  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible 
classes.  In  these  tables  were  columns  of  attendance  and  of  punc- 
tuality, and  also  columns  exhibiting  how  many  scholars  reeited  per- 
fectly the  Shorter  Catechism  and  other  lessons.  An  inspection  of 
the  tables  for  a  series  of  years  shows  that  conversions  were  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  punctuality.  Almost  every  one  who  attended 
eighty  or  one  hundred  lessons  became  a  hopeful  convert.  In  five 
years  175  members  of  his  Bible  classes  united  with  the  church. 
This  remarkable  statement  proves  two  things  directly  in  point,  viz., 
that  the  inculcation  of  Bible  truth  is,  under  God,  blessed  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul ;  and  secondly,  that  this  blessing  is  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  the  judicious  assiduity  of  its  inculcation. 

It  deserves  notice  that  in  regard  to  persons  religiously  educated 
there  is  more  or  less  hope  of  their  conversion  in  after  years.  There 
may  even  be  an  interval  of  open  profanity,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Newton,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  a  life  of  consecration  to  Christ 
in  the  beauties  of  holiness.  As  Dr.  Witherspoon  remarks,  ''  The 
instances  of  conversion  in  advanced  life  are  very  rare :  and  when  it 
seems  to  happen,  it  is  perhaps  most  commonly  the  resurrection  of 
those  seeds  which  were  sown  in  infancy  but  had  been  long  stifled  by 
the  violence  of  youthful  passions,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and 
the  hurry  of  an  active  life.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  the 
instructions,  long  neglected,  of  deceased  parents  at  last  rising  up, 
asserting  their  authority,  and  producing  the  deepest  penitence  and 
real  reformation.  But  my  experience  furnishes  me  with  no  example 
of  one  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  security,  after  a  long  course  of 
profaneness  turning  at  the  close  of  life  to  the  service  of  the  living 
God." 

The  Providence  of  God  abundantly  utters  the  testimony  of  his 

foodness  in  sealing  with  the  Spirit  faithful  instruction  in  early  life. 
!ducational  institutions,  wisely  improving  the  proper  opportunities 
of  bringing  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion  before  the  rising  gene- 
ration, engage  in  a  work  that  God  blesses  with  the  richest  spiritual 
results. 

The  introduction  of  religion  into  institutions  of  learning  is  thus 
enforced  by  strong  considerations.  It  is  right  in  itself  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  demanded  by  the  moral 
nature  of  children,  and  the  very  process  itself  of  education ;  it  is 
comparatively  easy  in  practice ;  affords  great  help  in  strengthening 
and  enlarging  the  religious  teachings  of  home,  and  in  supplying  the 
deficiencies  and  neglects  in  cases  where  children  learn  little  or  nothing 
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of  Gt)d ;  and  secures,  in  Providence,  the  great  end  of  preparation 
for  another  world  as  well  as  this. 

Happy  the  Church  that  can  point  to  her  religions  schools  and 
institutions,  and  say,  "  There  are  the  children  whom  God  has  gra- 
ciously given !" 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  third  great  agency  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  is  the  Church. 
^^  In  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem 
also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion."  The  Church 
is  a  spiritual  organization,  established  by  God  himself  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  knowledge  among  men.  It  is  exhibited  throughout 
revelation  as  the  special  object  of  divine  favour.  Guarded  by  the 
watchful  providences  of  nearly  six  thousand  years,  Zion  still  has 
salvation  upon  its  walls  and  praise  upon  its  gates.  Among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Church's  power  are  its  truth,  its  stated  Sabbath  con- 
vocations, its  divinely  appointed  ambassadors,  and  its  special  pro- 
mises of  the  Spirit. 

1.  "The  Church  of  the  living  God**  is  "the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth.''  The  sacred  oracles  belong  to  Zion.  They  are  the  charter 
of  her  legalized  existence — and  she  is  their  preserver  and  teacher 
from  age  to  age.  In  no  place  does  the  truth  of  God  carry  more 
authority  to  the  conscience  of  men  than  in  the  sanctuary. 

2.  The  Church  has  the  advantage  of  her  stated  Sahhath-day 
assemblies  to  preach  her  lessons  of  immortality.  It  is  a  most  eflBca- 
cious  arrangement  of  grace,  that  sets  apart  one  day  in  seven,  and 
commits  to  the  Church  its  spiritual  improvement.  Children,  trained 
to  come  to  the  sanctuary,  associate  solemnity  and  reverence  with  the 
acts  of  worship,  and  catch  many  impressive  glimpses  of  the  meaning 
of  divine  ordinances — of  prayer,  and  sermon,  and  hymn,  and  sacra- 
ment. The  world  on  this  day  intermits  the  activities  of  its  secular 
industry,  and  with  one  accord  the  people  come  together  to  hear.  This 
congregating  power  of  the  Sabbath,  added  to  its  general  influences 
of  solemnity,  gives  to  the  Church  a  wonderful  adaptation  as  the  instru- 
ment for  instructing  mankind. 

8.  God  has,  moreover,  given  "  apoetlee^  prophets^  evangelists,  pas* 
torSy  and  teachers,''  "for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  "By  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  He  saves  them  that  believe."  The  plan  of 
commissioning  ambassadors  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
is  the  plan  of  divine  contrivance. 

There  is  something  in  the  teaching  of  the  living  minister  that 
pves  truth  itself  a  deeper  meaning.  Ministerial  influence,  great  as 
It  is  in  the  sanctuary,  pervades  also  the  scenes  and  relations  of 
domestic  life.  The  faithful  pastor  carries  the  testimonials  of  the 
Church  into  his  private  visitations.  He  counsels  and  warns  the  im- 
penitent ;  he  directs  the  minds  of  inquirers  to  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
he  edifies  Christians ;  he  comforts  them  that  mourn ;  he  catechises 
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the  children ;  he  prays  with  families ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  every  good 
word  and  work ;  he  visits  the  sick,  and  communes  with  the  dying, 
and  buries  the  dead:  in  short,  the  Christian  pastor  concentrates 
immense  influence  as  a  divinely  appointed  teacher — an  influence 
which  belongs  to  him  in  his  relations  to  the  Church. 

4.  One  other  element  of  the  Church's  power  is  the  special  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Grace  visits  households  and  visits  schools,  but 
chiefly  in  churches  does  God  display  His  saving  power.  "  He  loves 
the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob." 

<*  His  meroj  visits  every  house 
That  pay  their  night  and  morning  vows  ; 
But  makes  a  more  delightfdl  stay 
Where  churches  meet  to  praise  and  pray." 

The  revival  at  home  or  in  the  school,  if  it  did  not  begin  in  the 
meetings  of  the  church,  is  usually  carried  on  and  perfected  amidst 
the  Sabbath  and  week-day  assemblies  of  Zion.  ^^  Of  Zion  it  shall 
be  said.  This  and  that  man  was  born  in  her."  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost a  mighty  spiritual  power  descended  to  make  the  preached  word 
a  "savour  of  life  unto  life"  to  the  multitude,  and  throughout  every 
age,  grace  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  to  the  salvation 
of  them  that  believe.  God  in  a  peculiar  manner  "dwells  in  Zion," 
and  is  "the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her."  "The  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising." 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  decrees,  the  promises,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
providence  of  God. 

Sustaining,  as  the  Church  does,  this  divine  relation  to  the  salvation 
of  men,  her  influence  must  always  be  sought  and  honoured  among 
all  the  other  agencies  of  public  instruction. 

Sanctuary  privileges  being  of  inestimable  value  in  saving  the  soul, 
the  work  of  training  up  ministers  for  the  sanctuary  is  one  of  exceed- 
ingly great  magnitude  and  responsibility.  It  invites  the  co-operation 
of  tne  good,  the  wise,  the  enterprising,  the  liberal,  and  the  prayerful 
in  Zion.  It  demands  the  most  earnest  supplications  to  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  accompanied  by  all  the  honest  and  efficient  efforts  im- 
plied in  the  right  use  of  the  right  means. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  Home,  the  School  and 
the  Church,  as  three  great  and  principal  agencies  in  the  regene- 
ration of  mankind.  Presbyterians  have  ever  borne,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  bear,  an  unwavering  testimony  to  the  importance  of  concen- 
trating pious  care  and  labour  upon  our  youth  in  their  relations  to  the 
enlargement  and  glory  of  Zion.  In  proportion  as  our  homes,  our 
public  institutions  of  education,  and  our  churches  shall  exalt  the 
methods  ordained  of  God  for  the  training  and  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
may  His  blessing  be  expected  through  successive  generations^  rising 
up  to  pursue  "the  chief  end  of  man."  Digitized  by CjOOgle 
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ARTICLE  V. 
THE  TEACHING  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHURCH.* 

BT  THI  BBY.  OHABLBS   HODQE,   D.D. 

**  Oo  je,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptising  tfaem  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  obserre  all 
things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  jou ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  "—Matt.  28  :  19,  20. 

Wb  learn  from  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  that  Christ  showed  him- 
self alive  after  his  passion,  hy  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of 
the  Apostles  forty  days,  and  speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  four,  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent, histories  of  these  forty  days.  Circumstances  mentioned  by  one 
historian  are  omitted  by  another,  so  that  all  must  be  collated  in  order 
to  obtain  a  full  account  of  the  parting  instructions  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples.  The  passage  just  recited,  however,  contains  the  substance 
of  his  last  injunctions.  According  to  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  our 
Lord,  on  the  morning  of  his  resurrection,  appeared  to  the  women 
who  visited  his  sepulchre,  and  said  to  them,  ^^  All  hail !  Be  not 
afraid :  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  me.'' 

Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain, 
where  Jesus  had  appointed  them,  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  wor- 
shipped him.  It  was  on  that  mountain,  and  to  those  worshipping 
disciples,  that  Jesus  addressed  the  words  of  the  text. 

If  special  interest  and  authority  are  due  to  any  one  communica- 
tion of  Christ  more  than  to  others,  they  must  attach  to  words  uttered 
under  these  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  finished  his  work  on 
earth ;  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  ;  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  final 
departure ;  he  was  now  constituting  his  Church ;  he  was  in  the  act  of 
delivering  its  charter.  He  then  and  there  gave  his  disciples  their 
commission,  prescribed  their  duties,  and  gave  them  the  promise  of 
his  perpetual  presence. 

To  whom  is  the  commission  given  ?  What  duty  does  it  prescribe  ? 
How  is  that  duty  to  be  performed  ?  What  are  the  powers  here  con- 
veyed ?  And  what  is  the  import  of  the  promise  here  given  ?  These 
are  questions  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  and  on  whose 
solution  the  most  momentous  interests  depend. 

I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  only  one  of  these  questions, 
viz.,  How  is  the  duty  prescribed  in  this  commission  to  be  performed? 
or  how  is  the  end  here  set  before  the  Church  to  be  accomplished  ? 
We  answer,  by  teaching. 

*  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  preached  in  the  church  on  Uni- 
versity Place,  New  York,  on  Sabbath  evening,  May  7,  1848,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bxecutive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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This  appears  in  the  first  place,  from  the  nature  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished,  and  from  the  express  words  of  the  commission.  The 
command  is,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  A  disciple,  however, 
is  both  a  follower  and  a  learner.  If  the  nations  are  to  be  made  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  they  must  know  his  doctrines  and  obey  his  com- 
mands. This  is  to  be  done  by  baptism,  and  by  teaching.  The  com- 
mand is,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  by  baptizing  and  teaching. 
These  are,  therefore,  the  two  divinely  appointed  means  for  attaining 
the  end  contemplated. 

Baptism,  as  a  Christian  ordinance,  is  a  washing  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  main 
idea  is  that  of  consecration.  The  person  baptized  takes  God,  the 
Father,  to  be  his  father,  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  to  be  his  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  his  sanctifier.  That  is,  he 
accepts  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  professes  allegiance  to  his  cove- 
nant God.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  is  baptized,  becomes  a  dis- 
ciple. He  is  enrolled  among  the  professed  children  of  God,  and 
worshippers  of  Christ. 

Baptism,  however,  in  the  case  of  adults,  implies  faith.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  public  avowal  of  faith.  And  faith  supposes  knowledge. 
Ko  man  can  take  God  to  be  his  father,  unless  he  knows  who  God  is. 
Nor  can  he  take  Christ  to  be  his  Redeemer,  unless  he  knows  who 
Christ  is,  and  what  he  has  done.  Nor  can  he  take  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  his  sanctifier,  unless  acquainted  with  his  person  and  office. 
Knowledge  lies  at  the  foxmdation  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  Christ 
has  made  it  the  great,  comprehensive  duty  of  his  Church,  to  teach. 
She  does  nothing  unless  she  does  this,  and  she  accomplishes  all 
other  parts  of  her  mission,  just  in  proportion  as  she  fulfils  this,  her 
first  and  greatest  duty. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  paramount  importance  of  this  duty 
appears  from  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  make 
men  the  true  and  worthy  disciples  of  Christ.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  Church  is  bound  to  teach  what  God  has  revealed  in  his  word. 
If,  then,  we  would  understand  the  nature  of  the  duty  Christ  has 
enjoined  upon  his  Church,  we  must  consider  that  system  of  truth 
which  he  has  commanded  her  to  communicate  to  all  nations.  It 
comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  beinc  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of 
his  relation  to  the  world.  These,  nowever,  are  the  profoundest 
themes  of  human  thought ;  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  be  rightly 
comprehended,  and  yet  absolutely  essential  to  all  true  religion. 
The  God,  moreover,  whom  we  are  to  make  known,  is  revealed  as  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  must  be  received  and  worshipped 
as  such,  by  every  man  who  becomes  a  Christian.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be  communi- 
cated by  teaching.  Even  in  a  Christian  country,  it  requires  early 
and  long-continued  instruction,  to  imbue  the  mind  with  any  correct 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 
Among  heathen  nations,  the  task  must  be  an  hundred  fold  more 
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difficult.  The  pagan  mind  is  prepossessed  with  false  conceptions  of 
the  divine  Being :  the  terms  by  which  he  is  designated,  are  all  asso- 
ciated with  degraded  ideas  of  his  nature.  The  very  medium  of  in- 
struction has  to  be  created.  A  proposition  which,  to  our  minds,  and 
in  our  sense  of  the  words  employed,  expresses  truth,  must  of  neces- 
sity convey  error  to  the  minds  of  those  who  attach  a  different  mean- 
ing to  the  words  we  use.  What  is  God  to  the  mind  of  a  heathen  ? 
Wnat  is  law  ?  What  is  sin  ?  What  is  virtue  ?  Not  what  we  mean 
by  these  terms,  but  something  altogether  different.  Without  a 
miracle,  correct  knowledge  can  be  communicated  to  such  minds  only 
by  a  long  process  of  explanations  or  corrections.  The  heathen  have 
a  great  deal  to  unlearn,  before  they  can  learn  anything  aright. 
Their  minds  must  be  emptied  of  the  foul  and  deformed  images  with 
which  they  are  filled,  before  it  is  possible  that  the  forms  of  purity 
and  truth  can  enter  and  dwell  there. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  what  the  Bible  teaches  con- 
cerning man ;  his  origin,  his  apostacy,  his  present  state,  his  future 
destiny.  No  man  can  be  a  Christian  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects.  They  are,  however,  subjects  in  themselves 
of  great  difficulty ;  the  prepossessions  of  the  heathen  are  opposed  to 
the  Scriptural  representations  on  these  topics ;  all  their  previous 
opinions  and  convictions  must  be  renounced,  before  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  condition  of  man  can  be  communicated  to 
their  minds. 

Again,  to  be  Christians,  men  must  understand  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion ;  they  must  know  Jesus  Christ,  the  constituticm  of  his  person, 
and  the  nature  of  his  work ;  they  must  know  how  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  and  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Again,  to  be  Christians,  men  must  know  the  law  of  God,  that  per- 
fect rule  of  duty  which  unfolds  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  him 
as  creatures,  as  sinners,  and  as  the  subjects  of  redemption.  But  the 
heathen,  alas,  have  been  taught  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  to 
put  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet.  Their  moral  perceptions 
are  darkened,  and  their  moral  sensibilities  hardened ;  so  that  the 
acquisition  of  correct  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  pure  law  of 
God,  must  be  a  tedious  and  gradual  operation. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Church  is 
bound  to  communicate,  and  without  which  the  nations  cannot  be 
saved.  We  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  or  diffi- 
culty of  the  task.  We  forget  that  we  have  been  slowly  acquiring 
this  knowledge  all  our  lives;  that  our  mothers  gave  us  our  first 
lessons  in  this  divine  science  before  we  could  speak;  that  from  our 
infancy  it  has  been  constantly  inculcated  in  the  family,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  in  the  school-room ;  that  this  heavenly  light  has  always 
beamed  around  us,  and  upon  us,  from  the  Bible,  from  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  from  innumerable  other  sources.  Can  the 
heathen,  then,  learn  it  in  a  day  ?    Because  the  En^sh  language  k 
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familiar  to  us,  can  it  be  taught  to  foreigners  in  an  hour  ?  If  we 
undertake  the  work  of  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  we  ought  to 
understand  what  it  is  we  have  to  do.  It  is  no  work  of  miracle  or 
magic.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  sober,  rational  enter- 
prise. We  undertake  to  change  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  on  the  whole  department  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  the  widest  domain  of  human  knowledge.  This  is 
the  work  which  Christ  has  assigned  to  his  Church.  And  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  process  of  teaching ;  not  by  inspira- 
tion, nor  by  miraculous  interference  of  any  kind.  It  is,  indeed  a 
stupendous  work,  and  no  man  can  address  himself  to  it  in  a  proper 
spirit,  who  does  not  so  regard  it.  It  would  be  comparatively  a 
small  matter  to  bring  all  nations  to  speak  our  language,  and  to  adopt 
the  civil  and  social  institutions  of  our  country.  Stupendous  as  is 
the  work  assigned  us,  we  cannot  flinch  from  it.  It  must  be  done, 
and  we  must  do  it. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  system  of  truth  of  which  we  have  spoken  cannot  be 
taught  in  abstract  propositions,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  philosophy. 
It  must  be  taught  by  the  Church,  just  as  God  has  taught  it  in  his 
word ;  in  history,  in  types,  in  allegories,  in  prophecies,  in  psalms,  in 
didactic  assertions,  in  exhortations,  warnings,  and  precepts.  No 
man  can  understand  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  without  understanding 
the  Bible  itself.  He  must  know  the  history  of  the  creation,  of  the 
fall,  and  of  God's  dealings  with  his  ancient  people.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  with  the  experience  of 
the  saints,  as  recorded  in  the  Psalms.  He  must  know  the  history  of 
Christ,  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  as  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. He  must  hear  Christ's  own  words,  and  read  for  himself 
what  the  apostles  have  delivered.  If  we  teach  Christianity,  we 
must  teach  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible.  We  must  convey  the 
truth  to  others  in  the  very  facts  and  forms  in  which  Gt)d  has  com- 
municated it  to  us.  The  two  are  absolutely  inseparable ;  and  woe  to 
those  who  would  attempt  to  divide  them.  Who  would  undertake  to 
tell  men,  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own  forms,  what  they  think 
the  Bible  means,  by  popular  discourse  or  otherwise,  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  Bible  itself.  Let  us,  then.  Christian  brethren,  calmly  look 
our  work  distinctly  in  the  face.  The  precise,  definite  task  which 
Christ  has  enjoined  upon  his  Church  is,  to  teach  the  Bible,  and  the 
whole  Bible,  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 

It  never  could  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man,  that  this 
work  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  regular  pro- 
cess of  education,  were  it  not  for  some  vague  impression,  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some  way  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction.  This  is  a  fatal  delusion.  The 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  Spirit  operates  with  and  by  the  truth 
upon  the  hearts  of  men.  As  far  as  we  know,  either  from  scripture, 
or  observation,  he  never  operates  on  the  minds  of  adults  in  any 
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other  way.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  therefore  a  preliminary 
condition  to  the  experience  of  this  divine  influence.  This  knowledge 
the  Spirit  does  not  communicate.  He  has  revealed  it  in  the  Word. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make  it  known.  The  oflSce  of 
the  Church  and  that  of  the  Spirit  are  therefore  perfectly  distinct. 
Both  are  necessary.  Neither  supersedes  the  other.  The  Church 
teaches  the  truth ;  the  Spirit  gives  that  truth  efiect.  He  opens  the 
mind  to  perceive  the  excellence  of  the  things  of  God ;  he  applies 
them  to  the  conscience ;  he  writes  them  upon  the  heart.  But  the 
truth  must  be  known,  before  it  is  thus  effectually  applied  to  the 
sanctification  and  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  therefore  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  that  we  assert 
the  absolute  necessity  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  instruction. 

III.  A  third  argument  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  great 
duty  of  the  Churcn  is  to  teach,  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, been  an  educational  institute.  This  is,  and  ever  has  been  her 
distinctive  character.  She  is  indeed  an  association  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  for  the  cure  of  souls,  but  she  is  peculiarly  and  distinc- 
tively an  organization  for  maintaining  and  promoting  the  truth. 

To  the  ancient  Church  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  not 
only  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted,  but  to  be  taught  to  the  people. 
The  whole  ritual  service  was  a  mode  of  teaching.  The  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  was  a  daily  lesson  on  sin  and  atonement. 
Every  rite  was  the  visible  form  of  some  religious  truth.  Every  fes- 
tival was  a  commemoration  and  a  prophecy.  The  Sabbath  was  a 
perpetual  annunciation  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  being 
of  a  personal  God.  There  were  thus  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  ser* 
vices,  all  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year,  and  the  year  of  jubilee  were  prolonged  periods  for  setting 
forth  the  great  truths  of  morals  and  redemption.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  a  distinct  order  of  men,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  priests  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  the  august  school  of  God,  and  the  Levites 
scattered  over  the  whole  land.  Into  this  system  the  synagogues 
were  incorporated,  where  the  Scriptures  were  read  and  expounded 
to  the  people.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  was  religious.  Their  only  histories  were  the 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  lus  church ;  their  poetry  was  devotional 
or  didactic  ;  their  fictions  were  divine  parables ;  their  orators,  inspired 
prophets.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  set  of  institutions  better  adapted 
to  imbue  a  whole  nation  with  religious  knowledge  than  those  ordained 
of  God  under  the  old  dispensation. 

Another  very  instructive  fact  is  this :  when  God  designed  to  extend 
the  offer  of  salvation  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  he  subjected  the 
surrounding  nations  for  three  centuries  to  a  course  of  preliminary 
education.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ,  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  at  least  the  Pentateuch,  were  translated  into  Greek,  the 
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language  of  the  ciyilized  world.  Jews  were  congregated  in  every 
city  of  the  Roman  empire.  Synagogues  were  everywhere  established, 
in  which  the  true  God  was  worshipped  and  his  word  expounded. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  devout  proselytes  were  gathered  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  instructed  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  taught  to  look  for  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  out  of  Zion. 
A  broad  foundation  was  thus  silently  and  laboriously  laid  for  the 
Christian  Church  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the 
special  mission  of  the  apostles  to  go  over  the  Roman  empire,  and, 
selecting  those  points  where  the  ground  had  been  thus  previously 
prepared,  to  establish  churches  as  centres  of  light  to  the  surround- 
ing regions.  They  always,  when  they  entered  a  city,  went  first  to 
the  synagogue,  and  there  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes that  Jesus  was  the  Christ :  and  that  there  was  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  must  be  saved.  Sometimes  the 
whole  assembly  with  their  elders  believed,  and  became  a  *  Christian 
church.  At  others,  only  a  portion  embraced  the  Gospel.  Those 
the  apostles  separated  and  organized  into  a  new  church  or  Christian 
synagogue. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  all  this,  and  to  think  the  work  of  the  apostles 
was  analogous  to  that  of  our  modern  missionaries.  It  was,  however, 
essentially  different.  The  apostles  preached  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  to  men  whose  hearts  and  consciences 
had  been  educated  under  his  word  and  institutions ;  to  men  who  had 
comparatively  little  to  unlearn  ;  whose  general  views  of  the  nature 
of  religion  were  correct,  and  who  were  in  earnest  expectation  of  the 
salvation  which  the  apostles  preached,  and  with  whom  they  could 
communicate  in  a  competent  language.  We  need  not  remark  on 
the  different  character  and  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
modern  messengers  of  the  Gospel  are  called  to  labour ;  men  whose 
minds  are  dark,  degraded,  and  inaccessible,  having  no  ideas  in  com- 
mon with  us,  and  no  terms  of  correct  religious  import.  Our  mis- 
sionaries have  to  do  the  long  preparatory  work,  which  the  apostles 
found  done  to  their  hands.  We  should  therefore  commit  a  fatal 
error,  if  we  should  infer  from  the  itinerant  character  of  the  apostles' 
labours,  that  our  missionaries  should  pass  in  like  manner  from  city 
to  city,  abiding  only  a  few  months  at  any  one  place.  It  would  be 
most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  mode  of  operating  would  now 
be  attended  with  a  success  analogous  to  that  which  followed  similar 
labours  of  the  apostles,  under  circumstances  essentially  different. 
The  great  fact,  however,  is  undeniable  and  most  instructive,  that  God 
did  prepare  the  way  for  the  apostles,  by  subjecting  the  population 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  nearly  three  centuries,, 
to  a  preliminary  process  of  religious  culture. 

As  then  God  made  the  Church  under  the  old  dispensation  an  edu- 
cational institute ;  as  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel,  by  previously  causing  Judaism  to  be  extensively  diffused, 
so  also  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  gave  it  a  dis- 
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tinctive  educational  character,  Christ  appointed  a  set  of  men  as 
teachers ;  he  made  provision  for  their  being  continned ;  he  promised 
to  be  with  them  in  all  ages,  and  to  give  them  by  his  Spirit  tne  quali- 
fications for  their  work.  When  the  apostles  went  forth,  it  was  in 
the  character  of  teachers.  They  everywhere  established  churches, 
which  were  schools  presided  over  by  6i^«(rxaAoi.  Aptness  to  teach 
was  made  an  essential  requisite  for  the  office  of  a  Presbyter.  Mi- 
nisters were  commanded  to  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhorta- 
tion, to  doctrine  or  instruction,  that  their  profiting  might  appear 
unto  all.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  great  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  teach,  that  this  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  by 
which  she  is  to  make  disciples ;  we  appeal,  therefore,  not  to  this  or 
that  particular  passage  of  Scripture,  but  to  the  whole  design  or  orga- 
nization of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God. 

lY,  What  God  has  thus  clearly  taught  in  his  word,  he  has  not  less 
impressively  taught  by  his  providence.  If  the  history  of  the  Church 
teaches  any  one  lesson  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  it  is,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  she  has  been  faithful  as  a  teacher,  she  has  been 
successful  in  promoting  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  she  has  failed  in  teaching,  she  failed  in  everything  pure 
and  good. 

In  proof  of  this  point  we  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  portions  of  Christendom, 
The  characteristic  difiierence  between  the  Popish  and  Protestant 
churches  is,  that  the  former  is  a  ritual,  and  the  latter  a  teaching 
church.  In  the  former,  the  minister  is  a  priest,  in  the  latter,  he  is 
an  instructor.  The  functions  of  the  Romish  priesthood  are  the  ofier- 
ing  of  sacrifices,  the  administration  of  rites,  and  the  absolution  of 
penitents.  Public  worship  in  the  Romish  church  is  conducted  in  a 
language  which  the  people  do  not  understand,  and  consists  largely 
in  ceremonies  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  The  Scriptures  are 
a  sealed  book  among  them,  and  the  necessity  of  knowledge  to 
faith  or  holiness,  is  expressly  denied.  The  conse(|[uence  is,  that 
under  the  dead  uniformity  of  outward  show,  there  is  in  the  Romish 
church  a  mass  of  ignorance,  heresy,  irreligion,  superstition,  immora- 
lity, such  as  probably  never  existed  within  the  pale  of  any  Christian 
communion  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  Protestants,  the  minister  is  a  teacher. 
He  leads  indeed  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  he  administers 
the  sacraments,  but  his  great  official  business  is  to  minister  in  word 
and  doctrine.  The  sacraments  in  his  hands  are  not  magic  rites,  but 
methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  seals  of  the  covenant.  It  is  in 
Protestant  countries,  accordingly,  we  find  knowledge  and  religion  in 
a  far  higher  state  than  in  any  other  portions  of  the  world. 

Again,  if  we  compare  difierent  Protestant  countries,  we  shall  find 
that  religion  flourishes  uniformly  and  everywhere  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Church  performs  her  duty  as  a  teacher.  In  England, 
notwithstanding  the  abundant  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the 
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clergy,  yet  from  the  enormous  extent  of  many  of  the  parishes,  and 
from  the  predominance  of  the  liturgical  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  established  church,  a  large  part  of  the  population  have  been 
left  uninstructed ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  other  denomi- 
nations, would  be  in  a  state  little  better  than  heathenism.  In  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  religion  is  more  generally  diffused,  and  has 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  reason  is  that  the  church  of  Scotland  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  pre-eminently  a  teaching  church.  Notwith- 
standing the  trammels  of  an  establishment  and  patronage  under 
which  she  has  acted,  she  understood  her  vocation ;  she  recognised 
her  duty  to  teach  the  people,  and  the  whole  people,  Christianity  as 
a  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  and  she  has  therefore  succeeded  in 
making  Scotland  the  most  religious  country  in  the  world. 

It  matters  not,  however,  where  we  look,  wherever  we  find  a  teach- 
ing church,  there  we  find  religion  prosperous,  and  wherever  we  find 
a  ritual,  an  indolent,  or  a  ranting,  or  merely  declaiming  church, 
there  we  find  religion  degenerated  either  into  superstition  or  fanati* 
cism* 

As  a  final  appeal  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  the  history  of  mis* 
sions.  There  are  only  three  methods  by  which  Christianity  has  ever 
been  established  among  heathen  nations.  The  first  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Apostles,  who  established  churches  in  various  important 
places,  where  the  ground  had  been  long  under  a  process  of  prepara- 
tory culture,  which  churches  became  centres  of  radiation  for  the  sur* 
rounding  people.  From  such  centres  the  Gospel  was  extended  in 
ever  widening  circles,  until  their  circiunferences  met,  and  encom- 
passed the  whole  Roman  world. 

The  second  method  is  that  in  which,  by  force  or  fraud,  a  people 
has  been  brought  to  submit  to  Christian  rites,  and  to  an  external 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  Thus  the  Franks 
were  converted  under  Clovis,  and  the  Saxons  under  Charlemagne ; 
and  thus  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  by 
the  Jesuits  into  Paraguay,  China,  and  the  Indies.  The  character- 
istic of  this  method  is,  that  it  is  conversion  without  instruction.  It 
implies  no  change  of  opinions,  no  change  of  heart,  no  change  of  life. 
It  is  simply  a  change  of  name  and  external  -ceremonies.  In  some 
cases,  this  nominal  conversion  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  instruc- 
tion, and  a  real  reception  of  the  Gospel. is  the  ultimate  result.  The 
Saxons,  who  long  remained  baptized  heathen,  are  now  the  stamina 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  In  other  cases  instruction 
does  not  follow,  and  then  the  consequence  is,  that  the  people  remain 
Christians  only  in  name  ;  or,  when  the  external  pressure  is  removed, 
they  relapse  into  heathenism.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are 
no  more  Christians  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro ;  and  the  once  flourishing  missions  of  the  J esuits,  with  their 
thousands,  and  even  millions  of  converts,  have  perished,  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them. 
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The  third  method  of  propagating  the  Gospel  is  a  process  of  edth 
cation ;  that  is,  actually  teaching  the  people,  so  that  they  come  to 
know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  him.  Unless  God  works  miracles,  unless  he  subverts  all  the 
revealed  or  known  methods  of  his  operation,  this  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  nations  can  be  converted.  This  is  the  method  which 
all  Protestant  churches  have  been  forced  to  adopt,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  ever  been  successful.  No  instance  can  be  produced  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen  land,  by  any  other 
means.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  faithful  Moravians  in 
Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  this  country.  They  uniformly 
established  permanent  missions,  and  laboriously  taught  the  people. 
This  was  the  method  adopted  by  Elliot  and  Brainerd.  To  this  mode 
of  procedure,  after  many  experiments  and  failures,  the  missionaries 
were  obliged  to  resort  in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  blands,  in  India, 
and  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  very  humble  and  self-denying  work  thus  to  teach  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  it  is  a  very  slow  process ;  there  is 
no  eclat  about  it ;  it  is  very  trying  to  the  faith  of  the  missionaries 
and  to  the  patience  of  the  churches.  But  it  is  God's  appointment. 
It  is  as  much  a  l^w  of  his  gracious  dispensations  that  the  minds  of 
men  must  be  imbued  with  the  divine  knowledge  before  the  Spirit 
quickens  them  into  life,  as  it  is  a  law  of  his  providence  that  the  seed 
must  first  be  properly  deposited  in  the  earth  before,  by  his  rain  and 
sun,  he  calls  forth  the  beautiful  and  bountiful  harvest.  No  man 
expects  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  by  casting  seed  broadcast  in  swamps, 
forests,  and  jungles ;  and  just  as  little  reason  have  we  to  expect  a 
harvest  of  souls,  or  the  secure  and  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  by  any  such  short  and  easy  method  of  dis- 
seminating truth.  God  will  not  depart  from  his  wise  ordinations  to 
gratify  either  our  ease  or  love  of  excitement.  If  we  would  bring  our 
sheaves  to  his  garner  we  must  go  forth  with  tears,  and  patient  labour, 
bearing  the  precious  seed  of  truth. 

This  is  the  true  apostolic  method.  The  apostles  converted  the 
world  by  teaching.  They  established  churches  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Antioch,  at  Ephesus,  and  at  Rome,  just  as  we  are  now  labouring  to 
establish  churches  at.Lodiana,  Furrukliabad,  Agra,  and  Allahabad. 
The  only  difierence  is,  that  the  apostles  found  the  ground  cleared, 
broken  up,  and  prepared  fgr  the  reception  of  the  seed,  while  our 
poor  missionaries,  with  but  a  small  portion  of  their  strength  or 
grace,  have  to  go  into  the  jungles  and  forests,  and  clear  the  ground 
as  well  as  sow  the  seed.  The  same  God,  however,  who  wrought 
efiectually  in  the  apostles,  is  mighty  in  the  weaker  messengers  whom 
he  has  sent  to  do  this  harder  work.  In  both  cases  the  excellency  of 
the  power  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  But  do  not  let  us  add  to  all 
the  other  trials  and  discouragements  of  our  missionaries,  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  impatience.     Let  us  not  forget  that  the  work  to  be 
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done  is,  of  necessity,  in  its  first  stages  a  veir  slow  work — that  the 
harvest  does  not  foUow  immediately  after  seed-time. 

That  teaching,  then,  is  the  gr^at  vocation  of  the  Church ;  that  by 
no  other  means  can  she  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  is  evident,  1. 
From  the  express  command  of  Christ,  in  the  commission  given  to  his 
disciples.  2.  From  the  natnre  of  that  system  of  doctrines,  the  know- 
ledge and  cordial  belief  of  which  are  essential  to  salvation.  8.  From 
the  nature,  design,  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  4.  From  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  from  the  whole  history  of  missions. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  what  is  meant  by  teaching?  What  is 
this  educational  process  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  ?  We  answer,  it  is  that  process  by  which  men  are  brought 
really  to  know  what  the  Bible  reveals.  The  end  to  be  attained,  is 
the  actual  communication  of  this  divine  knowledge.  There  are,  of 
course,  different  methods  of  instruction,  some  better  adapted  to  one 
class  of  learners,  and  some  to  another ;  no  one  of  which  should  be 
neglected.  The  principal  agencies  which  God  has  put  into  our 
hands  for  ttis  purpose,  are  the  pulpit,  the  school-room,  and  the 
press.  All  these  are  employed  in  Christian  countries,  and  all  must 
be  used  among  the  heathen.  The  danger  is,  that  a  disproportionate 
importance  be  given  to  one  of  these  methods  of  instruction,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  others.  The  great  temptation  is  to  overvalue  the 
first.  This  arises  from  several  sources. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  apt  to  attach  to  the  word  preaching, 
as  used  in  the  Bible,  the  sense  which  it  now  has  in  common  life. 
We  mean  by  preaching,  the  public  and  authoritative  enunciation  of 
the  Gospel ;  whereas,  in  the  Bible,  the  word  comprehends  all  methods 
of  communicating  divine  truth.  When  Paul  says,  "  It  pleased  God, 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe,"  he  does 
not  mean  that  the  public  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  the  only 
method  of  saving  sinners ;  but  that  God  had  determined  to  save  men 
by  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Human  wis- 
dom is  entirely  inadequate  to  that  end,  as  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  and  therefore  God  determined  to  save  them  by  the  Gospel, 
which  Paul  calls  the  true,  or  hidden  wisdom.  Any  method  by  which 
that  wisdom  is  communicated,  comes  within  the  compass  of  that  fool- 
ishness of  preaching  of  which  Paul  speaks.  The  parent,  the  teacher, 
the  author,  are  all  preachers  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  so 
far  as  they  are  engaged  in  holding  forth  the  word  of  life.  The 
power  is  in  the  truth,  not  in  the  channel  or  method  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  this  transferring  to  the  Bible  the  modem  restricted 
meaning  of  the  word  preachingy  which  has  led  many  good  men  to 
undervalue  other  methods  of  instruction.  They  suppose  that  all  the 
Scriptures  say  about  preaching,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  oral  enun- 
ciation of  the  Gospel,  whereas  it  relates  to  the  inculcation  of  divine 
truth,  in  any  and  all  ways  by  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
mind. 
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2.  Bat  secondly,  we  do  not  make  dae  allowiance  for  the  difference 
between  the  state  of  the  heathen,  and  that  of  our  own  people.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  persons  in  a  Christian  land  are  prepared,  in  a 
good  degree,  to  understand  a  public  discourse,  we  are  apt  to  take  it 
For  panted  that  this  method  of  instruction  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
heathen.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  is  sufficient  to  correct 
this  mistake.  A  certain  degree  of  previous  knowledge  is  requisite, 
to  enable  us  to  profit  by  public  discourses ;  and  we  accordingly  find, 
the  world  over,  that  the  effect  of  public  preaching  is  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  religious  training  of  the  hearers. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  as  we  know  from  Scripture  and  experience, 
that  many  single  sentences  of  the  word  of  God  contain  truth  enough 
to  save  the  soul,  and  as  the  Spirit  of  God  does  sometimes  make  one 
such  sentence  fasten  on  the  conscience,  and  from  that  single  germ, 
by  his  inward  teaching,  evolve  enough  of  the  system  of  truth  to 
enable  the  sinner  to  receive  Christ,  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  it  is 
very  natural  for  us  to  be  anxious  to  scatter  the  truth  as  rapidly  and 
as  widely  as  possible.  And  this  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why, 
even  in  heathen  countries,  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
should  never  be  neglected,  but  on  the  contrary,  should  be  as  assidu* 
ously  employed  as  possible  :  we  know  not  but  God  may  give  some 
one  truth  saving  power  in  some  poor  sinner's  heart.  Of  the  seed 
sown  on  the  wayside,  among  the  rocks  or  thorns,  it  is  possible  that 
some  one  grain,  here  and  there,  may  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit. 
But  no  harvest  is  ever  raised  in  that  way.  Neither  has  any  heathen 
nation  ever  been  converted  by  the  itinerant  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. To  raise  grain  enough  to  feed  our  families,  or  to  sustain  a 
nation,  we  must  plough  and  harrow,  as  well  as  sow ;  and  to  save  souls 
enough  to  found  a  church,  or  to  convert  a  nation,  we  must  slowly 
and  laboriously  indoctrinate  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 

The  mistake  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  one  into  which  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  almost  uniformly  fall,  at  the  beginning ;  and 
those  new  to  the  work,  are  apt  to  think  that  their  more  experienced 
brethren  rely  too  little  on  preaching,  and  top  much  on  the  slower 
methods  of  instruction.  A  missionary  from  Ceylon  told  me  that 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  field,  he  ventured  to  suggest  his  doubts 
on  this  subject  to  the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  devoted  of  his  brethren.  That  elder  brother  was  then  ill,  lying 
on  his  bed,  opposite  an  open  window.  He  said  to  his  doubting 
brother,  "  From  that  window,  you  can  cast  your  eye  over  a  number 
of  villages,  embowered  in  trees :  as  I  lie  here,  I  can  in  my  mind  go 
from  house  to  house  through  all  those  villages,  and  tell  you  the 
names  and  character  of  every  family.  In  a  course  of  years  I  visited 
them  so  often,  I  so  often  conversed  with  them,  and  preached  to 
them,  that  I  know  them  all,  and  know  them  intimately ;  yet  I  never 
saw  any  fruit  from  all  that  labour.  Their  minds  were  so  darkened, 
their  moral  feelings  so  degraded,  that  the  truth  could  gain  no  access, 
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and  made  no  impression.  We  were  literally  forced  to  adopt  the 
method  of  regular  teaching ;  and  you  see  the  result.  A  Christian 
nation  is  rising  up  around  us."  Another  missionary  from  the  same 
field,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  on  the  ground,  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  if  God  would  continue  to  bless  their  labours  for 
the  next  five-and-twenty  years  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  the  whole 
Tamul  people  would  be  as  thoroughly  Christianized  as  any  nation  in 
Europe. 

Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  advocate  no 
exclusive  method  of  instruction.  The  business  of  the  Church  is  to 
teach,  and  to  teach  in  all  the  ways  by  which  the  truth  of  God  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  understanding ;  but  that  work  must  be  accomplished. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  teaching  is  the  great  duty  of 
the  Church,  and  how  she  ought  to  teach ;  the  only  other  question 
is,  WHAT  u  she  to  teach  f  Is  she  to  teach  secular  knowledge  ?  The 
proper  answer  to  this  question  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Church  is 
bound  to  teach  the  Bible,  and  other  things,  only  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  or  important  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
This  exception,  however,  covers  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  book.  It  brings  everything  within  its 
sweep.  Its  truths  radiate  in  every  direction,  and  become  implicated 
with  all  other  truth,  so  that  no  form  of  knowledge — nothing  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  God,  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  powers  of  the  human  soul,  fails  to  do  homage  and 
render  service  to  the  book  of  God.  We  cannot  teach  the  doctrines 
of  creation  and  providence,  without  teaching  the  true  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  the  proper  office  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  we  cannot 
teach  the  laws  of  God,  without  teaching  Moral  Philosophy ;  we  can- 
not teach  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  regeneration,  without  teaching  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul.  Christianity,  as  the  highest  form 
of  knowledge,  comprehends  all  forms  of  truth. 

Besides  this,  every  false  religion  has  underlying  and  sustaining  it, 
a  false  theory  concerning  God,  concerning  the  world,  and  concern- 
ing the  human  soul.  If  you  destroy  these  false  theories,  you  destroy 
the  religion.  The  Hindu  religion  cannot  stand  without  the  Hindu 
astronomy  and  cosmogony.  Science  undermines  the  pillars  of 
heathenism,  and  frightens  its  votaries  from  its  tottering  walls.  The 
native  population  of  Calcutta  is  beginning  to  quake,  under  the  silent 
operation  of  Dr.  Dufi"s  school  in  that  great  city.  They  feel  the 
ground  trembling  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  are  well  aware  if  the 
truth  in  any  form  is  taught,  the  whole  system  of  error  must  soon 
crumble  into  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  religion  necessarily 
supposes  a  true  theory  concerning  God,  the  universe,  and  the  soul; 
so  that  you  cannot  teach  the  Bible,  without  teaching  what  is  com- 
monly called  human  science.  All  knowledge  comes  from  God,  and 
leads  to  God.  We  must  remember  that  ignorance  is  error,  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  knowledge.  The  mind  is  never  empty.  If  it 
has  not  right  views,  it  has  wrong  views.    If  it  has  not  right  appro* 
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hensions  concerning  (rod,  the  nniveree,  uid  itself,  it  has  wrong  ones. 
And  all  error  is  hostile  to  the  tmth.  It  is  right,  thwefore,  to  pull 
ftp  these  noxious  weeds,  that  the  seeds  of  diyine  truth  may  the  better 
take  root  and  grow. 

While,  therefore,  die  Church  is  mindful  that  her  vocation  is  to 
teach  the  Bible,  she  cannot  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  firiend  of  all 
truth,  and  the  enemy  of  all  error.  The  Church  is  the  light  of  the 
world.  She  has  the  right  to  subsidize  all  departments  of  faiowledge, 
those  principalities  and  powers,  and  force  them  to  do  homage  to  hun, 
to  whom  eyerything  that  has  power  must  be  made  subservient.  She 
has  always  acted  under  the  consciousness  that  knowledge  is  her 
natural  ally.  She  is  mother  of  all  the  universities  of  Europe.  Har- 
vard, Tale,  Nassau  Hall,  and  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  are  all 
her  children.  She  knows  she  is  most  effectually  fulfilling  her  voca- 
tion, and  honouring  her  Divine  Master,  when  she  is  most  effectually 
bringing  men  to  know  Him,  from  whom  all  knowledge  flows,  and  to 
whom  all  truth  leads. 

It  is,  Christian  brethren,  an  infelicity  incident  to  the  prominent 
exhibition  of  any  one  truth,  that  other  not  less  important  truths  are, 
for  the  moment,  cast  into  the  shade.  Because  we  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  inay 
seem  as  though  we  forget  that  the  truth  is  powerless,  without  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  Must  we  ever  undulate  between  these 
two  cardinal  points  7  Because  the  Spirit  alone  can  give  the  truth 
effect,  must  we  do  nothing  ?  Or  because  the  Spirit  operates  only 
with,  and  by  the  truth,  are  we  simply  to  teach,  and  forget  our  de- 
pendence upon  God  ?  Cannot  we  unite  these  two  great  doctrines  in 
our  faith  and  practice  ?  Cannot  we  believe  that  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Church  to  teach,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit  to  give  that 
teaching  effect?  Cannot  we  be  at  once  diligent  and  dependent, 
doing  all  things  commanded,  and  yet  relying  exclusively  on  the 
power  of  God  for  success  ?  In  his  commission  to  his  Church,  Christ 
says :  "  Go  teach,  and  lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  to  eive  your 
teaching  effect."     Here,  then,  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our  hope. 


ABTICU5  VL 

THE  HISTORICAL  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHURCH 
EDUCATION.* 

BT  THS  C0&EB8P0in>nK}  BBCKKTABT  Or  THX  BOAmD. 

Thbbb  have  been  at  least  two  notable  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  education  has  been  summoned  to  undermine  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

*  A  part  of  the  Anniud  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Edacatloii  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  184S. 
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Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  em«> 
pire  under  Oonstantine,  Julian  thb  Apostate  ascended  the  throne. 
Among  the  measures  of  presumptuous  impiety,  devised  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  the  Emperor  prohibited  Christians  from 
teaching  in  public  schools.  Gibbon,  an  historian  not  partial  to  reli« 
gion,  thus  describes  the  policy  of  Julian : 

^^  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more  obstinate  teachers  had 
established  the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian 
invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the  public 
schools,  in  a  just  confidence  that  their  tender  minds  would  receive 

the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry If  the  greatest  part 

of  the  Christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their  own  principles,  or 
by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of 
instruction,  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  relmquish  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education.  Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  the  Church  would  relapse  into  its  primeval  simplicity ; 
and  that  the  theologians  who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  genera- 
tion of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  truth 
of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  poly- 
theism."* 

The  crafty  plan  of  Julian,  to  make  education  subsidiary  to  the 
triumphs  of  Paganism,  was  characteristic  of  the  man  who  defied  God 
by  undertaking  to  rebuild  His  holy  temple.  The  Apostate  not  only 
attempted  to  build  up  what  God  designed  should  never  rise,  but  he 
attempted  to  pull  down  what  God  designed  should  never  fall. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  centuries  later,  Christianity  appeared 
upon  the  earth  with  a  Reformation  that  renewed  its  ancient  glories. 
This  great  religious  movement,  sustained  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  went  from  nation  to  nation  with  a  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess that  confounded  the  impiety  of  the  age.  In  less  than  forty 
years,  the  Reformation  was  in  the  ascendant,  or  hopefully  advancing 
m  almost  every  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  this  crisis 
THE  Jesuits,  like  the  magicians  of  old,  attempted  with  their  enchant- 
ments what  the  people  of  God  had  achieved  through  the  truth.  They 
made  use  of  the  tremendous  power  of  Papal  education  to  regain  their 
lost  pre-eminence.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  coinciding  with  the 
plans  of  Loyola,  expressed  his  conviction  that  ^Hhe  only  means  of 
propping  the  decaying  cause  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  was  to  give 
the  rising  generation  pious  Catholic  teachers."  According  to  Ranke, 
in  his  history  of  the  Popes, 

''  The  Jesaits  laboured  at  the  improyement  of  the  \miversilieSy  and  in  a  short 
time  they  had  among  them  teachers  who  might  claim  to  be  ranked  as  the  re- 
storers of  classical  learning.  The^  devoted  an  equal  assiduity  to  the  direction 
of  the  Latin  schools.  It  was  one  of  their  principal  maxims  that  the  charader  and 
conduct  cf  the  man  ictre  mainly  determined  tfy  the  first  impressions  he  received.    They 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU,  ohap.  zxiiL 
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chose  parsons  who,  when  they  had  once  undertaken  this  subordinate  branch  of 
teaching,  were  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  it.  Schools  for  the  poor,  and  modes 
of  instruction  suited  to  children,  and  also  catechising,  followed,  which  satisfied 
the  mental  wants  of  the  learners  by  well-connected  questions  and  concise 
answers.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  was  given  entirely  in  that  enthusiastic, 
devout  spirit,  which  had  characterized  the  Jesuits  from  their  earliest  institution. 
The  children  who  freauented  the  Jesuits'  schools  were  soon  remarkable  for  the 
firmness  with  which  tney  rejected  the  viands  on  fast-days,  while  their  parents 
partook  of  them  without  scruple.  It  was  once  more  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
wear  the  rosary;  while  relics,  which  no  man  had  dared  for  years  to  exhibit  pub- 
licly, began  once  more  to  be  held  in  reverence.  The  sentiments,  of  wnich 
these  acts  were  demonstrations,  thus  carefully  instilled  in  schools,  were  dis- 
seminated through  the  whole  population  by  means  of  preaching  and  the  con- 
fessional.'' 

"  Such  were  the  steps  by  which  Catholicism,  after  its  conquest  might  have 
been  deemed  accomplishea^  arose  in  renovated  strength.  The  greatest  changes 
took  place  without  noise,  without  attracting  the  serious  observation  of  contem- 
poraries, without  finding  mention  in  the  toorks  of  historians ,  as  if  such  were  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events." 

The  power  of  education,  so  fatally  wielded  against  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  is  well  understood  by  the  Man  of 
Sin,  who,  from  that  time  forward,  has  vigorously  employed  the  same 
agency  to  sustain  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  usurpation* 

Our  owk  country  is,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  adding  a  third  period 
to  the  preceding  two,  in  which  education  has  assumed  the  attitude 
of  opposing  the  interests  of  evangelical  religion.  No  such  purpose 
has  doubtless  been  deliberately  entertained  by  the  community  at 
large ;  yet  the  exclusion  of  sound  religious  instruction  from  our  public 
schools — ^which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times — must  necessarily 
operate  against  the  cause  of  Christianity.     The  experiment  is  one  of 

{)eculiar  hazard,  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  Mere  inteU 
ectual  elevation  has  never  yet,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  land,  com- 
manded the  resources  necessary  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  well 
being  of  society.  The  determination  to  dishonour  religion,  and  to 
cast  it  out  from  our  institutions  of  learning,  has  only  lately  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  form  indicating  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
teaching  of  evangelical  churches.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however, 
now  exists  unhappily  to  a  great  extent.  A  few  illustrations  of  this 
remark  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  uses 
the  following  language : 

"To  prevent  the  school  from  being  converted  into  an  engine  of  religious  pro* 
selytism — to  debar  successive  teachers  in  the  same  school  from  successively  in- 
culcating hostile  religious  creeds,  until  the  children,  in  their  simple-mindedness, 
shall  be  alienated  not  only  from  creeds  but  from  relicnon  itsell— the  Statute  of 
1826  specially  provided  that  ^  no  school  book  should  be  used  in  any  of  the 
public  schools,  calculated  to  fiivour  any  particular  religious  sect  or  tenet  J  " — Raort 
of  1838,  p.  61. 

One  of  the  ablest  periodicals  of  New  England — published  in  Con- 
necticut— ^thus  testifies  to  the  present  condition  of  religious  education 
in  New  England  generally,  and  in  Connecticut  in  particular : 
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''This  plan  [of  'ayoidine  religiouB  teaching  altogether']  Ib  no  new  plan.  It 
has  been  practised  essentially  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England  for  thirty 
or  forty  years.    In  a  few,  perhaps,  the  Catechism  has  been  taught,  though  we 

have  known  no  such  case  within  thirty  years So  that  we  may  say 

that  the  plan  of  giving  no  direct  religious  instruction  has.  in  its  essential  features, 
been  practised  generally  in  the  schools  of  New  Englana  for  thirty  years.''* 

The  quotations  that  follow,  refer  to  the  State  of  New  York : 

"  It  is  very  true  that  the  government  has  assumed  only  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  has  left  their  moral  and  religious  education 
to  be  given  at  the  fireside,  at  the  places  of  public  worship,  and  at  those  institu- 
tions which  the  piety  of  individuals  may  establish  for  that  purpose." — Bepcnifir 
1842,  p.  138. 

'^  On  the  principle  of  what  may  be  termed  absolute  non'intervention,  we  may 
remove  all  tne  apparent  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. In  the  theory  of  the  common  school  law,  it  is  fully  and  entirely  maintained ; 
and  in  the  administration  of  that  law,  it  is  sacredly  observed.  No  officer,  among 
the  thousands  having  charge  of  our  common  scnools,  thinks  of  interposing  by 
any  authoritative  directions,  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  moral  or  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools." — Do.  p.  139. 

"  No  school  sluill  be  entided  to  a  portion  of  the  school  moneys,  in  which  the 
religious  sectarian  doctrine  or  tenet  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religions 
sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated  or  practised.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any  of  the  schools  provided  for 
by  this  act — ^but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  said  Board  of  Education  to 
decide  what  versionj  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment, 
shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  said  schools — provided,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained, shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience  as  secured  by 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States."^Zatr«  of  1844,  SeU,  13. 

Eyidence  to  almost  any  extent  might  be  adduced  to  show  that,  as 
a  general  thin^  State  education  does  not  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Eyen  where  the  statute  contains  no  express  prohibition 
of  eyangelical  instruction,  the  practical  operation  of  a  system  under 
political  management,  oyerlooks  religion  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Those  States,  which  haye  framed  their  school  system  more  recently, 
follow  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  mode  of  administration ; 
so  that  education,  as  supported  by  law  in  this  country,  is  practically 
defined  to  exclude  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  from  the  public 
schools. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  be  endured  any  longer.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  is  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  education  of  her  youth  under  her  own  super- 
intendence. The  principles  which  should  guide  a  Church  in  arrang- 
ing and  carrying  into  operation  a  scheme  of  public  instruction,  should 
be  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  Great  eyils  haye  accrued  from  the 
secularizing  spirit  infused  into  education  through  the  worldly  policy 
of  the  State.  Bible  principles  must  be  maintained  faithfully  and 
fearlessly.  Some  of  these  scriptural  principles  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  the  basis  of  the  historical  argument  for  religious  education. 

*  N«w  Englander,  April,  1848,  p.  246. 
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BIBLE  VIBW  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  Scriptares,  which  gire  light  on  all  departments  of  haman 
dntj,  do  not  leave  unnoticed  that  peculiar  providential  arrangement 
by  which  the  destinies  of  one  generation  are  connected  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  preceding.  Revelation  furnishes  many 
instructions  of  grace  and  trutn  to  unfold  and  enforce  the  obligations 
of  the  Church  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  human  soul. 

1.  One  of  the  principles  of  education,  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  is  that 
children^  as  God* 8  creatures^  must  be  trained  for  Sis  glory. 

As  the  Providence  of  God  gives  existence  to  children,  so  the  word 
of  God  directs  that  they  shall  be  brought  up  ^4n  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  The  entrance  of  a  soul  into  the  world 
involves  the  most  solemn  destinies  of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  The  whole  nature,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  is  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  and  watched  over,  so  as  to  secure  a  symmetrical 
development.  A  system  of  education  that  leaves  out  of  view  the 
"godly  upbringing"  of  the  rising  generation,  forsakes  the  scriptural 
basis.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" — is  the 
true  end  of  all  knowledge  and  attainment. 

The  amount  of  religious  instruction,  to  be  employed  in  a  system  of 
education,  must  be  determined  with  a  wise  reference  to  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Christianity  does  not  overlook  the  highest  mental  ac(]^ui- 
sitions.  Li  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  of  education,  it  aims 
at  providing  thorough  religious  and  secular  instruction  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  highest  departments  of  knowledge.  Whilst  the  Bible 
does  not  depreciate  mental  proficiency,  it  insists  upon  attention  to 
moral  and  religious  truth.  If  any  part  of  daily  knowledge  may  be 
omitted  with  impunity,  it  cannot  be  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  charter  of  the  Church  is  the  Bible ;  her 
children  are  immortal.  The  scheme  of  grace,  which  brings  salvation 
to  men,  magnifies  religion  as  a  necessary  ingredient,  and  the  best 
ingredient,  in  every  plan  of  education. 

2.  Another  principle  of  education,  derived  from  the  word  of  God, 
is  that  reliffioiis  instruction  should  be  begun  early. 

The  intellectual  nature  must  not  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the 
moral ;  but  religious  truth  must  shine  forth  and  mingle  its  rays  with 
the  early  dawn  of  the  mind.  Advancement  in  knowledge  of  any 
kind  greatly  depends  upon  early  cultivation.  But  the  condition  of 
our  moral  nature  is  such  as  to  require  in  a  special  manner  the  illu- 
minating, preventive,  and  quickening  influences  of  religion.  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  depends  upon  an 
early  beginning,  even  in  childhood ;  and  if  the  work  is  postponed, 
there  is  no  promise  of  success.  In  the  same  spirit  our  blessed  Lord 
left  to  his  Church  the  injunction:  " Feed  my  larribsJ"  " Suffer  liUle 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven."  The  diyine  love  and  care  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration are  signally  illustrated  in  the  positive  provisions  to  instil 
early  into  the  youthful  mind  the  principles  of  piety  and  truth.  In 
direct  conflict  with  this  divine  method  is  the  generiJ  system  of  State 
instruction  in  this  country.  The  wisdom  of  tne  world  arraigns  itself 
against  the  wisdom  of  God. 

3.  It  is  a  scriptural  principle  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
pereeveringly  inculcated. 

The  obligation  to  discharge  the  duty,  and  the  hope  of  discharging 
it  successfully,  require  Christian  assiduity  and  fidelity.  Every  wise 
opportunity  is  to  be  embraced,  in  order  to  unfold  to  children  the 
truths  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion.  '^  Thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children,  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  hcmeej  when  thou 
toalkeet  by  the  way^  when  thou  lieet  down^  and  when  thou  risest  up." 
Beligious  instruction  cannot  properly  be  limited  to  the  household  or 
to  the  sanctuary.  The  spirit  of  the  precept  contemplates  every 
agency  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  education.  The  school  occupies 
a  much  higher  place  among  the  means  of  culture  at  the  present  time 
than  it  did  among  the  Jews.  It  is  in  acme  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  all  the  instrumentalities  that  work  out  the  destinies  of  the 
young.  It,  therefore,  needs  to  be  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  reli- 
gion. Home,  the  school,  and  the  church  shomd  be  all  employed  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  opportunities  in  inculcating  religious  truth. 

4.  Another  scriptural  principle  of  education  is  that  uie  Bible  is 
the  great  text-booh  of  human  instruction. 

An  intellectual  and  moral  education  is  as  incomplete  without  the 
word  of  Ood,  as  an  education  in  the  languages  is  incomplete  without 
grammar,  or  in  mathematics  without  arithmetic.  The  great  princi- 
ples of  human  duty,  the  rules  for  two  worlds,  the  axioms  of  endless 
life,  are  stated  with  more  perspicuity,  impressiveness  and  attraction 
in  the  sacred  pages  of  revelation  than  anvwhere  else.  The  Scrip- 
tures having  been  expressly  siven  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  mankind,  their  study  should  by  all  means  form  a  part  of 
daily  Christian  instruction.  The .  duties  of  this  life — industry,  jus- 
tice, benevolence,  obedience  to  parents,  truth,  chastity,  temperance, 
cannot  be  authoritatively  inculcated  except  in  connexion  with  the 
teachings  and  sanctions  of  the  Bible.  And  those  high  duties  of 
'^  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are 
the  peculiar  treasures  of  the  sacred  oracles.  ^^  From  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  Scriptures"  is  one  of  the  glories  of  household  and  of 
public  education. 

There  is  a  wonderful  adaptation  in  the  Bible  to  the  human  soul. 
Dr.  Bush,  in  a  very  able  ^^  Defence  of  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in 
Schools,"  written  in  1798,  well  remarks :  "  The  interesting  events 
and  characters,  recorded  and  described  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, are  accommodated  above  all  others  to  seize  upon  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  minds  of  children.  The  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
imagination,  the  passions,  the  moral  powers,  are  all  oocasionaliy  ad- 
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dressed  by  the  various  incidents  which  are  contained  in  those  divine 
books,  insomuch  that  not  to  be  delighted  with  them,  is  to  be  devoid 
of  every  principle  of  pleasure  that  exists  in  a  sound  mind."  The 
religious  influences  of  the  Bible,  as  a  practical  study,  commend  it  as 
the  text-book  of  Christianity,  in  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 

5.  A  system  of  Scriptural  education  must  be  administered  praeti' 
cally  upon  the  principles  of  the  covenant. 

The  children  of  the  Church  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  recognised  by  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  her  youthful  members.  The  covenant 
obligations  of  their  parents,  assumed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  give  an 
increased  practical  solemnity  to  the  whole  work  of  education.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  all  the  children  in  our  congregations  are  not  baptized 
children ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Church  should  see  that  all  her 
youth,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  in  all  her  families,  are  brought 
as  far  as  possible,  under  the  power  of  godly  training. 

Christian  education,  in  its  mode  of  administration,  (1)  possesses  a 
tender  concern  for  the  souls  of  children.  It  is  directly  antagonistic 
to  the  system  which  regards  the  youth  of  our  land  simply  in  their 
relations  to  human  society.  The  faithful  instructor  values  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  Christian,  in  displaying  an  affectionate  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  with  whom  Providence  has  so 
closely  and  influentially  associated  him.     (2.)  A  piovM  example  is  a 

Jrecious  auxiliary,  provided  in  the  Bible,  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
^arents,  schoolmasters  and  ministers  are  called  upon  to  exemplify 
what  they  teach.  (3.)  Prayer  with,  and  for,  the  children  identifies 
itself  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  education.  The  Holy  Spirit 
can  alone  give  such  efiBciency  to  the  use  of  means  as  shall  secure  the 
blessings  of  a  sanctified  intellectual  and  religious  culture.  (4.)  Faith 
in  Q-odfor  His  blessing  is  required  as  a  steady  principle  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  to  do  with  youth.  Whilst  faith  may  look  upward 
for  a  rich  and  speedy  reward,  it  is  also  her  province  to  abide  pa- 
tiently God's  time  and  method  of  dispensing  His  favours.  The  re- 
sults of  education,  like  "the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  are  gradual  in 
their  progress.  Nevertheless  the  promise  is  sure  to  those  who  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  the  precept :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
(5.)  An  aim  to  promote  the  glory  of  Q-od  belongs  to  the  vocation  of 
those  who  train  the  human  soul.  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  whether  ye 
eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  The  high  office  of  educa- 
ting immortal  spirits  for  the  duties  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come, 
demands  a  holy  consecration  to  the  service  of  Him  "  who  filleth  all 
in  all." 

These  principles,  derived  from  the  word  of  Gt)d,  are  believed  to  be 
safe  and  authoritative  guides  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  establish- 
ing her  system  of  education. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  principles,  whilst  they  may  serve  to 
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direct  Christian  parents  in  the  training  of  their  children,  assume  too 
high  ground  for  public  schooh.  For,  in  the  first  place,  parents  sur- 
render their  children  to  the  instruction  of  others,  simply  because 
they  cannot  so  well  attend  to  the  duty  themselves.  In  committing 
their  children,  therefore,  to  others,  parents  are  bound  to  secure  the 
inculcation  of  the  same  truths  that  would  be  taught  at  home,  were  it 
in  their  power  to  engage  personally  in  education.  Secondly^  the 
principles  of  education  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  changed  by  the 
transfer  of  children  from  home  to  the  school.  Teachers  are  as  much 
unde^  obligations  to  act  upon  Bible  principles  as  parents  themselves. 
Education,  by  whomsoever  conducted,  must  take  revelation  as  its 
standard.  Thirdly ^  the  public  school  has  too  important  an  influence 
on  the  character  to  be  occupied  with  secularities  to  the  exclusion  of 
religion.  "If  there  is  any  period  of  life  in  which  man  receives  deep 
impressions,  it  is  the  period  of  childhood.  If  there  are  any  hours 
of  childhood,  in  which  permanent  impressions  are  communicated,  the 
hours  spent  in  school  are  such.  If  there  is  any  place  where  it  is  im- 
portant to  inculcate  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  it  is  the  place  of  daily  common  instruction." 

The  principles  of  the  word  of  God  for  the  regulation  of  education 
have  a  general  application  to  all  places  and  all  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  whether  to  the  family  school  or  the  public 
school,  to  the  primary  school  or  the  college,  to  Scotland  or  the  United 
States,  to  this  age  or  to  past  or  future  ages. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ARGUMENT. 

In  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of  conducting 
education  on  Bible  principles,  the  Board  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
Assembly  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Church.  The  historical 
statements  that  follow  will  not  only  serve  to  place  in  their  true  light 
the  present  relations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  this  whole 
subject,  but  will  also  tend  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  our  measures, 
and  to  excite  to  persevering  efforts  in  maintaining  the  high  position 
we  now  occupy. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

Christianity,  in  its  pure  form,  has  never  been  inattentive  to  edu- 
cation. The  circumstances  of  its  early  history  presented  many 
obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  this  work  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
in  a  systematic  manner ;  yet  there  was  a  gradual  development  of 
religious  zeal  in  its  behalf.  The  idea  of  public  education  was  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  The  schools  connected  with  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  giving  public  expositions  of  its  doctrines 
and  precepts.  The  Gentiles  also  had  their  schools  and  academies. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  modelled  after  the 
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Jewish  synagogae,  did  not  omit  its  wise  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  favourable  localities  schools  were  set 
np  simultaneously  with  the  regular  administration  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  the  children  of  Christians  were 
carefally  trained  up  from  their  infancy^  and  were  early  pat  to  reading  the  sacred 
books,  and  leaming  the  principles  of  religion.  For  this  purpose,  schools  were 
erected  everywhere  from  the  beginning.  From  these  schools  for  children  we  must 
distinguish  those  seminaries  of  the  early  Christians,  erected  extensively  in  the 
larger  cities^  at  which  adults,  and  especially  such  as  aspired  to  be  public 
teachers,  were  instructed  and  educated  m  all  branches  of  learning,  both  human 
and  divine."* 

The  plurality  of  presbyters  in  the  early  Church  gives  support  to 
a  very  common  opinion  that  a  part  of  them  were  engaged  in  giving 
instruction.  Various  texts  of  scripture  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
ofSce  of  teacher  was  a  distinct  and  separate  ofiBce,  provided  by  divine 
appointment.t  The  Swiss,  French,  and  Scotch  churches  entertained 
this  opinion,  and  adopted  it  in  their  public  standards.];  So  did  the 
Westminster  divines.§     Dr.  Owen,  in  referring  to  this  view,  remarks : 

''  I  acknowledge  that  this  seems  to  have  been  the  way  and  practice  of  the 
churches  after  the  Apostles ;  for  they  had  ordinary  catechists  and  teachers  in  assent- 
bUes  like  schools^  that  were  not  called  to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry."}] 

Schools  for  catechumens  were  among  the  prominent  institutions  of 
the  primitive  age.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  it  was  necessary  of  course  to  teach  reading, 
grammar,  and  other  branches  of  secular  learning.  The  catechetical 
schools  were  the  ancient  day-schools  of  the  Church.  The  necessity 
for  such  institutions  was  the  more  imperative  from  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Paganism. 

''  Education,  as  originally  designed,  was  more  or  less  intimately  allied  with 
the  ancient  religion.  The  grammarians,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  the  writers  wnose  works  were  explained  and  instilled 
into  the  vouthful  mind.  The  vital  principle,  as  Julian  asserted,  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Tnucydides,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  vc'as  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Some  of  these  writers  had  dedicated  themselves  to  Mercurv, 
and  others  to  the  Muses.  Mercury  and  the  Muses  were  the  tutelary  deities  cf  ike 
Pagan  schools J^^ 

*  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  98. 

+  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12;  Rom.  xii.  7. 

J  The  Scotch  Book  of  Discipline  says,  "  The  office  of  Doctor  op  Catechiser  is  one 
of  the  two  ordinary  and  perpetual  functions  that  travel  in  the  word."  **  They  are 
such  properly  who  teach  in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities." 

}  The  Westminster  Divines  say,  «  The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  the  name  and  title 
of  teacher  as  weU  as  of  the  pastor."  **  A  teacher,  or  doctor  is  of  most  excellent 
use  in  schools  and  universities,  as  of  old  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets." — Book 
of  Discipline.  **  Am  the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  heen  modelled  after  the 
synagogue,  we  may  presume  that  the  office  of  Teacher  was  not  materially  difTerent 
in  the  primitive  Church  from  that  of  Scrihe,  Doctor,  or  Teacher  in  the  Jewish."— 
ffowe  on  Theol.  Ed.,  p.  62. 

I  Owen's  Works,  Vol.  XX.  p.  468. 
MUman's  History,  p.  866. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  Christianity  naturally  paid  early  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  rising  generation.  So  far  as  the  power  of  the 
Church  extended  in  those  days  of  opposition  to  her  authority,  schools 
were  established  to  educate  her  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  ^^  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord/'  In  process  of  time,  these  institutions  became  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  higher  class  were  provided  with  libraries.  Sometimes 
the  schools  were  taught  in  the  churches,  or  adjoining  buildings.* 
Th  eedict  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  prohibiting  Christians  from  teach- 
ing in  schools,  proves  that  this  great  department  of  efibrt,  had,  at 
that  period,  extensively  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church,  and 
moreover,  that  the  instructions  of  Christian  teachers  diflfered  widely 
from  those  of  Pagans. 

These  statements  serve  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  existed 
in  the  primitive  Church,  feeling  its  way  under  the  guidance  of  reli- 
gion towards  the  godly  education  of  youth.  The  value  of  such 
instructions  became,  of  course,  impaired  as  Christianity  degenerated, 
but  their  origin  was  undoubtedly  in  the  great  commission,  ^^GrO,  tbagh 
ALL  NATIONS.*'  This  commission  includes  the  training  of  the  young, 
as  well  as  the  general  proclamation  of  the  word  of  life. 

THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

It  is  interesting  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  great  idea  of  Christian 
education,  even  in  more  corrupt  periods  of  the  Church.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Sixth  Council  of  the  Church,  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
680,  enacts : 

"  Let  the  Presbyters  have  schools  in  country  towns  and  villages,  and  if  aijy  of 
the  faithful  wish  to  have  their  children  instructed,  they  must  not  be  refused. 
Let  not  the  Presbyters  exact  any  reward,  or  take  anything,  unless  the  parents 
make  them  a  charitable  present,  by  way  of  a  voluntary  offering." 

Under  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
cause  of  learning  and  education.  Bishops  were  ordered  to  "  set  up 
schools  to  teach  both  grammar  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.'' 
Here  the  old  idea  of  Christian  institutions  is  still  visible.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Toul,  held  in  Lorraine,  makes  a  similar  decree : 

"That  schools  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  human  learning  be  erected,  in  order 
Ihat  the  fruits  of  both  kinds  of  learning^  divine  and  human,  may  increase  in  the 
Church  of  God." 

During  the  long,  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Church,  with 
her  monasteries  and  holy  places,  was  still  the  depository  of  learning. 
She  guarded  the  relics  of  sacred  lore,  "  even  though  she  slept  over 
them  while  guarding  them."  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  period,  the  Board  cannot  but  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  establish- 

*  Bingham  says :  *<I  take  notice  of  schools  in  this  place,  heoause  we  find  them 
sometimes  kept  in  churches,  or  buildings  adjoining  to  the  church.  Socrates  speaks 
of  the  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  it  seems  were  then  taught  in  some 
apartment  belonging  to  the  Church." — Antiquities,  Book  8,  Chap.  7. 
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ment,  on  the  island  of  lona,  of  the  Culdees  (ancient  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland),  exerted  a  most  extensive  influence  in  behalf  of  Christian 
literature  and  education.  The  conventual  schools  were  succeeded 
by  the  universities,  which  gradually  arose  in  the  Providence  of  God 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  learning,  preparatory  to  the  Reformation. 
The  idea  of  dissociating  religion  and  learning  had,  of  course,  little 
scope  during  those  ages  in  which  the  Church  was  almost  the  exclu- 
sive patron  of  literature  and  science. 

THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Reformation  which  restored  to  the  Church  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  word  of  God,  aroused  likewise  a  new  zeal  for  Christian 
instruction.  The  Bible  being  the  great  standard  of  Protestantism, 
a  principal  aim  of  the  Reformers  was  to  make  the  people  acquainted 
with  divine  truth,  and  to  raise  up  teachers  to  expound  it.  For  this 
purpose,  institutions  of  learning  were  necessary.  Luther,  Zuingle, 
Farel,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  and  other  Reformers,  had 
an  agency,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  advancing  both  religion  and 
general  knowledge.  The  old  Universities  were  reformed  into  insti- 
tutions for  the  promotion  of  religion ;  and  the  opportunities  of  pub- 
lic instruction  were  gradually  multiplied  in  different  countries. 

GBNBVA. 

Measures  for  Christian  education  seem  to  have  been  first  matured 
into  system  and  order  at  Geneva.  Calvin — great  in  the  Church  of 
God — was  great  in  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  The  very  year  in  which 
he  totered  the  city,  1536,  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school.*  On  his  return  to  Geneva  from  Strasburg,  in  1541,  this 
great  Reformer  resumed  his  arduous  duties  of  Theological  Professor, 
and  of  counsellor  in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  "  One  of  the 
cares  necessarily  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  church,  was 
the  founding  of  a  good  institution  of  learning.  For  this  purpose, 
Calvin  secured  the  services  of  two  eminent  instructors."t  Other 
schools  were  from  time  to  time  put  into  operation  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community.  Calvin  also  aimed  at  higher  institutions  for  the 
more  mature  preparation  of  educated  youth  for  the  service  of  Church 
and  State.  He  proposed  in  1556  to  establish  a  large  Gymnasium, 
[or  College]  and  an  Academy  [or  University].  The  poverty  of  the 
little  State,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  its  public  affairs,  occa- 
sioned much  delay.  The  Gymnasium  was  founded  in  1558,  and  tiie 
Academy  in  1559.  These  institutions  were  controlled  by  the  clergy, 
who  selected  the  rector,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  presented  them 
to  the  Council  for  their  sanction.  The  teachers  were  supported  by 
the  State,  and  instruction  was  given  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.     From  the  intimate  theocratic  union  of  Church  and 

*  Henry's  Life  of  CaWin,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

t  Henry,  Vol.  II.  p.  27.    The  inttructors  were  Gorderius  and  Gsstellio. 
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State  in  Geneva,  every  school  and  institution  of  learning  was  "  paro- 
chial" in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word. 

The  little  Republic  of  Geneva  thus  presented  in  1559,  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  a  complete  educational  system,  consisting  of  common 
schools,  a  grammar  school,  a  college,  and  a  university — sustained,  in 
part  at  least,  at  the  public  expense — and  in  which  religion  was  taught 
in  connexion  with  secular  learning. 

This  account  of  Genevan  institutions  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  one  of  our  celebrated  American  historians  : 

"  We  boast  of  our  common  schools.  Calvin  was  the  father  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  inventor  of  the  system  of  free  schools."* 

The  glory,  however,  of  Calvin's  plans,  was  not  merely  that  they 
were  wisely  and  freely  adapted  to  all  the  people,  but  that  they  aimed 
at  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  the  best 
preparation  for  time  and  eternity. 

SCOTLAND, 

John  Knox,  the  great  reformer  of  Scotland,  was  providentially 
driven  from  that  kingdom  in  1554,  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in 
1556.  Returning  to  his  native  land  in  1559,  with  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  Calvin's  character  and  measures,  he  was  forward  in  devising 
a  plan  of  Christian  education,  very  similar  to  the  system  he  had  seen 
in  operation  in  the  Genevan  Republic. f 

The  first  Book  of  Discipline,  framed  by  John  Knox  and  his  worthy 
coadjutors,  and  presented  to  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  held  in  1560,  contemplated  two  great  agencies  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  Christ.  These  were  churches  and  schools. 
The  professed  object  of  education  was  "  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
youth  of  this  realm.^J     The  First  Book  of  Policy  recommends  that 

*  Bancroft 

f  Knox  was  pastor  of  the  English  Presbyterian  church  at  Qeneva,  was  intimate 
with  Calvin,  and  was  no  doubt  consulted,  as  a  colleague  in  the  church,  about  the 
plans  of  education  which  Calyin  was  at  that  time  maturing.  Enox  arrived  in  Geneva 
in  1556,  which  was  the  very  year  that  Calvin  publicly  brought  forward  his  plan  for 
a  Gymnasium  and  Academy.  The  high  opinion  Knox  had  of  Calvin  and  Geneva  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of  one  of  his  letters,  written  from  Geneva  to 
England,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Locke.  **  In  my  heart  I  could  have  wished,  yea,  and  can- 
not cease  to  wish  thatitmight  please  God  to  guide  and  conduct  yourself  to  this  place, 
where,  I  neither  fear  nor  shame  to  say,  is  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was 
in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In  other  places,  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly 
preached ;  but  manners  and  religion,  to  be  so  sincerely  reformed,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  in  any  place  beside." — McChie^s  Life  of  Knox,  p.  129.  An  intimate  friendship 
existed  between  Enox  and  Calvin  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1564.    Do.  p.  94. 

%  The  following  extract  shows  the  general  aim  proposed  by  the  Kirk : 

*<  The  youth-head  and  tender  children  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  in  ver- 
tue,  in  presence  of  their  friends,  by  whose  good  attendance  many  Inconveniences  may 
be  avoyded,  in  which  the  youth  commonly  fall.  The  rich  and  potent  many  not  be 
suffered  to  spend  their  youth  in  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done.  But 
they  must  be  exhorted  to  dedicate  their  sonnes,  by  training  them  up  in  good  exer- 
cises, to  thd  profite  of  the  kirk  and  common  wealth,  and  that  they  must  do  of  their 
own  expence,  because  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported 
and  sustained  on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  tryall  being  taken,  whether  the  spirit  of 
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there  be  a  Bchoolmaster  ^^  able,  at  least,  to  teach  the  grammar  and 
Latin  tongue,  in  every  parish  where  there  is  a  town  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;  in  landward  [or  interior]  parishes,  the  reader  or  minister  is 
directed  to  take  care  of  the  youth  of  the  parish,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  rudiments,  particularly  in  the  Catechism  of  Geneva.*'  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  his  Life  of  Knox,  thus  describes  the  plans  of  the  Reformers : 

"  The  compilers  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
state  of  education.  They  required  that  a  school  should  be  erected  in  every 
parish,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  grammar  and 
the  Latin  tongue.  They  proposed  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every 
^  notable  town,'  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  learned  along  with  the 
learned  languages.  Their  regulations  for  the  three  national  universities  discover 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  interest  of  literature."* 

I 

The  Reformers  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the  nobles  and 
landholders,  who  were  unwilling  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  new 
system.  The  Kirk,  however,  persevered  in  completing  her  education 
scheme.  Among  the  Articles  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1665 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  ratified,  was 

"  That  none  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of  Schools,  Collets,  or  Universities, 
or  yet  privately  or  publicly  to  instruct  the  youth,  but  such  as  3iall  be  tryed  by  the 
superintendents  or  visitors  of  the  Church,  sound  and  able  in  doctrine,  and  admit- 
ted by  them  to  their  charges  j"  and  also  that  certain  funds  that  are  mentioned, 
"  be  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  the  poor,  and  uphold  of  schools  in  the  towns 
and  other  places  where  they  lie.'' 

In  1595,  every  Presbytery  was  enjoined  to  see  to  "  the  visitation 
and  reformation  of  grammar  schools  in  towns,  and  to  deal  with  the 
magistrates  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  masters."  Although 
the  first  statute,  establishing  parochial  schools  by  law  and  specifically 
enjoining  their  support,  was  not  passed  in  Parliament  till  1633,  yet 
the  system  had  been  during  this  interval  in  successful  and  extensive 
operation  throughout  Scotland,  under  the  care  of  the  Church.f     The 

docility  be  found  in  them  or  not.  And  for  this  purpose,  most  discreet,  grave,  and 
learned  men,  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for  the  tryol  of  their  exercise,  profit,  and 
continuance.  A  certain  time  must  be  appointed  to  reading  and  learning  of  theCate- 
ohism ;  and  a  certain  time  to  the  Grammar  and  Latin  tongue ;  and  a  certain  time  to 
the  art  of  Philosophic,  and  the  other  tongues ;  and  a  certain  time  to  that  studie  in 
which  they  intend  chiefly  to  travel,  for  the  profite  of  the  common  wealth ;  which 
time  being  expired,  weffiieane  in  every  course,  the  children  should  either  proceed  to 
farther  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be  set  to  some  handiecraft,  or  to  some  other 
profitable  exercise ;  providing  alwaies  that  first  they  have  farther  knowledge  of 
Christian  religion,  to  wit,  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  and  commandments ;  the  use 
and  office  of  the  same ;  the  chief  articles  of  the  beleefe ;  the  right  form  to  pray  unto 
God ;  the  number,  use,  and  effects  of  the  sacraments ;  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus,  of  his  offices  and  nature ;  and  such  other  points,  without  the  knowledge 
whereof,  neither  any  man  deserves  to  be  called  a  Christian,  neither  ought  any  to  be 
admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  table ;  and,  therefore,  their  principles 
ought  and  must  be  learned  in  the  youth-head.'' 

♦Page  218. 

t  For  example.  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  MelviUe,  says;  "  The  record  of  the  Synod 
of  that  part  of  the  diocie  of  St.  Andrew's  quilklyeth  benorth  Forth,  contains  a  report 
of  the  visitation  of  parishes,  in  the  years  1611  and  1613.     This  report  affords  per- 
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law  of  1633  was  confirmed  and  amended  in  1646,  making  additional 
provisions  for  ^'  a  commodious  house  for  a  schoole,  and  a  stipend  to 
the  schoolmaster''  in  each  parish.  On  the  failure  of  the  heritors  (or 
landholders)  to  provide  a  school  or  salary,  the  Presbytery  was  autho- 
rized to  ^^  nominate  twelve  honest  men  within  the  bounds,  who  shall 
have  power  to  establish  a  schoole,  modifie  a  stipend  for  the  school- 
master and  set  down  a  stent  for  the  heritors,  which  shall  be  as  valid 
as  if  done  by  themselves."  This  act,  which  was  rescinded  at  the 
Restoration,  was  re-enacted  in  1696,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  All  the  previous  acts  were  finally  concentrated  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  43  Geo.  III.  Legal  provisions  now 
exist  for  a  school-house  in  every  parish  of  Scotland,  for  the  salary 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  for  his  dwelling-house  and  garden.  The  mi- 
nister and  heritors  elect  the  schoolmaster  and  determine  the  branches 
of  literary  studies  according  to  the  wants  of  each  parish;  every 
schoolmaster,  so  elected,  is  to  carry  an  extract  of  his  election  to  the 
Presbytery,  who  shall  thereupon  take  trial  of  his  suflBciency  for  the 
oflBce  in  respect  of  religion  and  the  branches  of  literature  before 
fixed  upon ;  and  their  judgment  as  to  his  qualifications  shall  not  be 
reviewed,  or  suspended,  by  any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
schoolmaster  is  required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflBce.  The  Presbytery  regulates  the 
vacations,  and  is  competent  to  receive  complaints  against  the  school- 
master, and  pass  such  sentence  as  they  may  think  proper,  which 
decision  is  final.  In  case  the  heritors  neglect  to  appoint  a  school- 
master within  four  months  after  a  vacancy,  the  Presbytery  may  pro- 
ceed to  fill  the  vacancy,  according  to  ancient  practice. 

These  parish  schools  were  framed  to  co-operate  with  the  Church 
in  training  up  immortal  beings  to  glorify  God  upon  the  earth.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  education  system  of  Scotland,  as  projected 
by  the  Reformers,  and  as  still  in  practical  operation.  The  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  early  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  all  the  plans  for 
youthful  instruction,  ^'from  the  highlands  to  the  lowlands,"  and 
"  from  eastern  coast  to  western." 

«  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loyed  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

ENGLAND.  ^ 

Public  education  in  England  has  never  occupied  a  very  high  rank. 
But  the  Church,  at  the  Reformation,  took  various  wise  measures  for 

haps  one  of  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  schools  within  a  short 
time  before  the'first  legislatiye  enactment  on  this  subject  It  appears  that  the  pa- 
rishes which  had,  were  double  in  number  of  those  which  had  not  schools.  When  thej 
were  wanting,  the  visitors  ordered  them  to  be  set  up ;  and  where  provision  for  the 
master  was  defective,  they  made  arrangements  for  remedying  the  evU."  Two-thirds 
of  the  parishes,  therefore,  had  schools  in  operation  before  provision  was  made  by 
law  for  their  support  in  1683,  and  some  years  before  the  settlement  of  New  England 
by  the  Pilgrims,  in  1620.    See  note,  p.  65. 
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the  religious  instruction  of  children.  In  1548,  Oalvin  wrote  to 
Somerset,  the  Protector,  recommending,  that  a  summary  of  doctrines, 
and  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  children,  be  published.  "  It  becomes 
you/*  he  said,  "  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  the  Church  of  God  cannot 
be  built  up  without  a  catechism."  "  King  Edward's  Catechism"  was 
composed  soon  after,  and  then  NowelFs  (both  "  Calvinistic")  The 
Church  of  England,  in  her  first  Liturgy  of  1549,  required  children  to 
be  confirmed  "  so  soon  as  they  can  say  in  their  vulgar  tongue  the 
articles  of  the  faith,*  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments," 
and  a  very  short  catechism. 

Among  the  injunctions  proclaimed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
were  the  following : 

XXXIX.  "  That  everv  schoolmaster  and  teacher  shall  teach  the  Grammar  set 
forth  by  King  Henry  VIII.  of  noble  memory,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  £dward 
VI.,  and  none  other."     [Usually  known  by  Lily's  Grammar.] 

XL.  "  That  no  man  shall  take  upon  him  to  teach,  but  such  as  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  found  meet  as  well  for  his  learning  and  dexterity  in  teach- 
ing, as  for  sober  and  honest  conversation,  and  also  for  rignt  understandmg  of  God's 
true  religion." 

XLI.  "  That  all  teachers  of  children  shall  stir  and  move  them  to  love  and  do 
reverence  to  God's  true  religion,  now  truly  set  forth  by  public  authority." 

XLII.  "  That  they  shall  accustom  their  scholars  reverently  to  learn  such  sen- 
tences of  Scriptures,  as  shall  be  most  expedient  to  induce  them  to  all  godlines3."t 

In  1561,  the  Bishops,  at  their  session  at  Lambeth,  agreed  ^^  that 
beside  the  catechisme  for  children  which  are  to  be  confirmed,  an 
other  summewhat  longer  may  be  devised  for  communicants,  and  the 
thirde  in  Latenfor  Bcholes.'*X  This  catechism  was  undertaken  by 
Dean  Nowell,  and  finished  in  1662,  but  not  published  until  1570.  It 
was  "published  again,"  says  Strype,  "in  1572,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  1573,  and  so  from  time  to  time  had  many  impressions,  and 
was  used  a  long  time  in  all  the  schooUj  even  down  to  our  daya^**^  or 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  The  Articles  of  the  faith  are  supposed  to  mean  here  nothing  more  than  the 
"Creed,"  "which  word  was  substituted  at  the  reyision  in  1662. — Liiurgia  BritanniccSy 
p.  254. 

•f  Cardweirs  Documentary  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  194,  5. 

t  Cardwell's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 

I  Strype's  Parker,  Vol.  II.  p.  18. 

**  A  catechism  for  the  use  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
had  been  much  wanted.  In  1547,  the  Catechism  of  Erasmus  had  been  ordered  to  be 
used  in  Winchester  College  and  elsewhere.  In  1553,  the  Catechism  of  KingBdward, 
UBuaUy  ascribed  to  Bishop  Poinet,  was  directed  by  royal  authority  to  be  used  in  all 
the  schools.  But  other  compilations  obtained  from  the  continent,  such  as  the  smaller 
and  larger  catechism  of  CaWin,  first  published  in  Latin  in  the  years  1588  and  1545, 
and  afterwards  republished  in  various  forms  and  languages ;  and  the  more  popular 
Catechism  of  the  Helvetic  Reformers,  such  as  CEcolampadius  (1545),  and  more  espe- 
cially Bullinger  (1559),  had  been  adopted  by  many  teachers,  and  occasioned  many 
complaints  as  regards  a  uniform  system  of  religious  instruction.  Even  in  the  year 
1578,  when  the  deficiency  had  been  corrected  by  Uie  publication  of  Dean  Nowell's 
Catechisms,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  them  had  been  enjoined  in  the  oanons  of  1571, 
the  Caiechisnu  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  were  still  ordered  by  statute  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  others,  in  the  Univernty  of  OxfoTd.^—CardwelVt  Annals^  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 
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The  following  are  among  ^^  Articles  to  be  inquired  upon/'  issued 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  1583,  and  again  1585. 

^  You  shall  inquire  whether  any  schoolmaster  of  suspected  religion,  or  that  is 
not  licensed  to  teach  by  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  doth  teach  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate place  in  this  diocese.'^ 

VIII.  "  Whether  doth  any  one  in  your  parish  teach  children  publidy,  or  in 
any  man's  house  privately;  is  such  licensed  by  the  ordinary ;  is  he  known  to  re- 
sorte  to  public  service,  and  to  be  of  sound  religion ;  doth  he  teach  the  catechism 
to  his  scnollars,  which  was  set  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  doth  he  train  up  his 
schollars  in  knowledge  of  true  religion  now  established,  and  in  obedience  to  ^e 
prince  or  no  ?"t 

These  requirements  and  injunctions  prove  that  the  English  Church 
provided  scriptural  instruction,  according  to  her  own  standards,  for 
youth  in  schools.  Her  system  of  education,  to  the  extent  of  its  pro- 
visions, was  evidently  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  other  Ke- 
formed  churches. 

PRANCE, 

The  hostility  of  the  Government  of  France,  which  afflicted  the 
Reformed  Church  with  a  series  of  persecutions,  operated  very  unfa- 
vourably upon  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  education. 
The  aim,  however,  of  the  French  Church  was  similar  to  that  of 
Scotland.  Her  provisions  for  education  were  made  under  her  own 
superintendence.  Calvin,  who  drew  up  her  Confession  of  Faith,  had 
a  great  influence  in  the  arrangement  of  her  whole  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  adopted  in  1559. 

Art.  1.  The  churches  shall  consider  it  their  imperative  duty  to  establish  schools, 
and  shall  take  order  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth. 

2.  The  regent  and  schoolmasters  shall  simi  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  and  the  towns  and  churches  shall  receive  none  without 
the  consent  of  the  consistorv  of  the  place. 

5.  In  every  church  the  scholars  shall  be  specially  examined  on  the  word  of  God 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pastors,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  National  Synod  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  fre- 
quently enjoined  upon  the  churches  attention  to  education.  Thus 
in  1572, 

"  The  deputies  of  every  province  are  charged  to  advise  and  press  their  respec- 
tive provinces  to  lock  carefuUy  to  the  education  of  their  youih^  and  see  to  it  that  schools 
of  learning  be  erected^  and  scholastic  exercises,  as  proposiUons  and  declamations, 

♦  Cardwell,  Vol.  I.  p.  404. 

+  Cardwell.  Vol.  II.  5.  7. 

The  power  of  the  ordinary  (or  judge  who  has  jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical) 
in  granting  license  to  schoolmasters,  had  been  declared  in  the  injunctions  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth^  No.  40 ;  in  the  canons  of  1608 ;  in  the  statutes  28  Eliz.  0. 1,  and  1  James 
I.  c.  4;  but  the  farther  power  of  requiring  such  schoolmasters  to  subscribe  a  declar- 
ation of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity,  18  and  14  Charles  II.  c.  4,  A.  D.  1662.— Carc^ 
weU,  VoL  II.  p.  274. 
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be  performed,  that  so  their  ^onth  may  be  trained  up  and  prepared  for  the  service 
of  God,  and  of  His  Church  m  the  holy  ministry.'' 

The  French  Church  not  only  established  schools  but  colleges  and 
universities.  The  universities  were  five  in  number — at  Montauban, 
Montpelier,  Nismes,  Saumur  and  Sedan.  As  an  evidence  that  edu- 
cation had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  that  the 
Government  should  annually  grant  about  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
livres  to  their  universities,  and  one  hundred  crowns  to  each  of  the 
provincial  academies,  or  colleges. 

At  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  universities  of  the 
Protestants  were  suppressed,  and  their  whole  public  system  both  of 
religion  and  education  was  broken  up. 

HOLLAND. 

The  education  system  of  Holland  was  early  established  upon 
religious  principles,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Church. 

"  By  the  synodical  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Holland  it  is  directed  that  the 
consistories  in  every  congregation,  shall  provide  good  schoolmasters,  who  shall 
be  able  not  only  to  instruct  children  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  the  libe- 
ral sciences,  but  also  to  teach  them  the  catechism,  and  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion. Everv  schoolmaster  was  to  be  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Belgic  churches,  or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  With  regard  to  in- 
structing children  in  the  catechism,  a  threefold  attention  to  it  is  solemnly  en- 
joined in  that  churchy  viz.  First,  Domestic^  by  Parents;  second.  Scholastic,  by 
Schoolmasters ;  and  Third,  Ecdesicutic,  by  Pastors,  assisted  by  other  members  of 
their  consistories ;  and  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect,  are  ^  admonished  to  make 
this  an  object  of  their  very  first  care.'  It  is  further  provided,  that  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  any  school  who  is  not  a  member  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Reformed  B^gic  Church,  and  who  shall  not  previously  have 
subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  of  the  Church,  and  solemnly 
promised  to  instruct  the  children  committed  to  his  care  in  the  principles  contained 
m  the  standards  of  the  Church.  More  than  this ; — it  is  enjoined,  that  every  school- 
master shall  employ  two  half  days  in  eveiy  week,  not  only  in  hearing  the 
children  repeat,  but  in  assisting  them  to  understand  tne  catechism.  And  to  in- 
sure fidelity  in  these  teachers,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  pastors  and  elders 
of  each  church,  frequently  to  visit  the  schools;  to  encourage  and  direct  the 
teachers  in  the  proper  method  of  catechising;  to  examine  the  children  *  with 
mild  severity,'  and  to  excite  them  to  industry  and  piety,  by  holy  exhortation,  by 
seasonable  commendations,  and  by  little  appropriate  rewards.''* 

The  present  education  system  of  Holland,  although  it  has  departed, 
like  the  Church  of  Holland,  from  the  standards  of  the  Reformation, 
still  preserves  religious  instruction  among  its  provisions  for  the 
young.t 

♦  Dr.  Miner's  Report,  1840. 

f  «  While  the  necessity  for  religious  instruction  in  schools  has  been  strongly  felt, 
it  nas  been  made  to  stop  short  of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  l£e  sub- 
jects taught  could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect  Bible  stories  are  made  the 
meuis  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction 
is  given  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room."— J^ocA^**  R^ort^  p.  207. 
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GBRMANT. — PRUSSIA. — THB    LUTHBRAN  CHURCH. 

The  interest  lu  education,  which  characterised  the  other  Reformed 
Churches,  displayed  itself  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Luther,  as 
Professor  at  Wittemburg,  was  himself  conspicuous  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  learning  as  well  as  religion.*     Some  incipient  measures  to 

f  remote  general  education  were  taken  in  Prussia  at  an  early  period, 
n  1640,  visitors  were  appointed  to  inspect  town  schools ;  in  1545,  a 
Board  was  created  on  church  and  school  matters ;  and  in  1573,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman  and  magistrates,  were 
appointed  to  superintend  schools.  The  chief  public  enactment,  how- 
ever, on  this  subject,  was  a  decree  issued  in  1717,  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, enjoining  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  provi- 
ding for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parish  clergyman.f  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  schools  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  given  by 
Dr.  Mosheim,  one  of  its  ministers,  who  flourished  about  1750. 

'*  The  young  are  not  only  required  to  be  taught  carefully  the  first  principles  Oj 
region  in  the  schools^  but  are  publicly  trained  and  advanced  m  knowledge  by  the 
catechetical  labours  of  the  ministers.  And  hence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces, 
little  books,  commonly  called  Catechisms j  are  drawn  up  by  public  authorit3r,  in 
which  the  chief  points  of  religions  faith  and  practice  are  explained  by  questions 
and  answers.  These  the  schoolmasters  and  ministers  follow,  as  guides  in  their 
instructions.  But  as  Luther  left  a  neat  little  book  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  first 
elements  of  religion  and  morality  are  nervously  and  lucidly  explained,  the 
instruction  of  young  children  throughout  the  Church  very  properly  commences 
with  this ;  and  the  provincial  catechisms  are  merely  expositions  and  amplifica- 
tions of  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  one  of  our  symbolical  books.^t 

In  1763,  Frederick,  the  Great  made  various  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  schools.  Among  them  was  one  requiring  children  to 
remain  at  school  until  they  made  satisfactory  attainment  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  another  requiring  catechetical 
instruction  for  one  hour,  besides  Sunday  teaching.  Lessons  were 
also  to  be  given  in  the  Bible.  Previous  statutes  were  reduced  to 
order  and  new  ones  made  in  1817.  These  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  system.  Now,  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  are  required  to  go  to  school.  Each  parish  has  in  general 
an  elementary  school.  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  difierent  reli- 
gious persuasions,  each  denomination  has  its  own  school ;  and  if  not, 
provision  is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by  their 
own  pastor8.§ 

The  schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony  are  conducted  on 

♦  "  The  school  which  Frederick  had  founded,  and  into  which  Luther  had  intro- 
duced the  Word  of  Life,  was  the  centre  of  that  wide-spreading  revolution  which  re- 
generated the  Church.  The  Bible  was  the  supreme  authority  at  Wittemburg,  and 
tiiere  its  doctrines  were  heard  on  aU  sides.'' — lyAubignfs  Reformation^  III.  121. 

t  Bache's  Report,  p.  221-2. 

{Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  III.  148-9. 
Baohe's  Report,  p.  228,  8. 
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the  same  general  principles.     The  books  used  for  religious  instruc- 
tion are  the  Bible,  Luther's  Catechism,  and  the  Hymn  Book."" 

THB  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  New  England,  education  was  originally  pervaded  by  a  strong 
religious  spirit.  The  Puritans  exalted  God,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Their  government,  like  that  of  Geneva,  savoured  of  the 
theocratic  character  of  the  ancient  Jewish  institutions.  Of  course, 
education  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  re- 
tained all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church.f 

The  Puritans,  many  of  whom  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  who  as  a  body  were  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and 
learning,  were  of  course  acquainted  with  the  educational  measures 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  Scotland, 
and  in  other  Reformed  Churches.  The  outline  of  the  plan  they 
established,  embraced  parochial  schools,  academies  or  grammar 
schools,  and  a  university.  This  was  the  substance  of  Calvin's  plan 
of  1556  at  Geneva,  p^nd  Knox's  plan  of  1560  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  kirk  of  Scotland — a  plan,  which  the  Puritans  followed, 
not  merely  in  its  formal  outlines,  but  in  the  prominence  given  to  re- 
ligion. The  preamble  to  one  of  the  earliest  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts on  grammar  and  other  schools,  in  1654,  is  as  follows  : 

''  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Sathan  to  keep  men  from  the  hnowUd^  cf  the 
Scripture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  m  these 
latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  ana  corrupted  with  false  glosses 
of  deceiyers — to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buriea  in  the  graves  of  our 
forefathers  in  Church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours,  &C; 
It  is  ordered/'  that  a  grammar  school  be  set  up  in  every  town  having  one 
hundred  householders,  &c. 

In  the  3d  section  of  the  same  statute,  it  is  provided  that  "  hete- 
redox  schoolmasters  shall  not  be  allowed.*' 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  educational 
system  of  men,  whose  statutes  give  such  clear  views  of  their  inten- 
tions*  The  Scriptural  idea  is  made  boldly  prominent,  that  learning 
is  chiefly  valuable  in  its  relations  to  religion. 

Another  statute  of  Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1671,  ordains, 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  the  youth 
be  educated  not  only  m  ^ood  literature,  but  in  sound  doctrine,  it  be  recommended 
to  the  serious  consideration  and  special  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  College, 
and  the  select  men  of  the  several  towns,  not  to  admit,  or  suffer  any  such  to  be 
continued  in  the  office  of  teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children 
in  the  college  or  schools,  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith, 
or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christ." 


♦  Bache's  Report,  p.  278. 

f  **  The  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  the  legislature  and  the  clergy. 
Like  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  walked  together  in  the  most  enduring  friendship." — 
TrumbuWi  Connecticut,  Vol.  L  p.  288. 
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In  the  first  constitution  of  Habyabd  College,  established  in  1642^'*' 
the  objects  proposed  to  be  attained  in  its  foundation  are  set  forth  to 
be  "piety,  morality,  and  learning."  The  following  account  of  the 
course  of  studies  in  the  college  at  Cambridge  in  old  times,  is  taken 
from  President  Quincy's  history : 

"  The  students  were  practised  twice  a  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  giving  an 
account  of  theur  proficiency  and  experience  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths,  ac- 
companied by  theoretic  observations  on  the  language  and  logic  of  the  sacred 
writings.  They  were  carefully  to  attend  Grod's  ordinances,  and  be  examined  on 
their  profiting;  commonplacing  the  sermons,  and  repeating  them  publicly  in  the 
Hall.  In  every  year  and  everv  week  of  the  College  course,  every  class  was 
practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical  divinity." 

In  1693,  the  Board  of  overseers,  in  making  inquiries  about  the  re- 
ligious  instruction  in  the  College,  were  informed  that  "  the  Greek 
Catechism  is  recited  by  the  Freshman  class ;  WoUebius's  Divinity 
and  Ames'  Medulla,  by  the  other  classes  on  Saturday." 

When  Yale  College  was  founded  by  Connecticut,  in  1701,  the 
petition  set  forth 

''  That  from  a  sincere  regard  to^  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  Protestant  reli^on 
by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  proposed  that  a  collegiate 
school  should  be  erected  in  this  colony,  wherein  youth  should  be  instructeid  in 
all  parts  of  learning,  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and 
State." 

What  was  understood  by  the  Puritan  trustees  to  be  included  in 
"  all  parts  of  learning^''  may  be  inferred  from  their  ordering  that 

'^  The  Rector  (President)  shall  take  effectual  care  that  the  said  students  be 
wdekly  (at  such  seasons  as  he  shall  cause  to  appoint),  caused  memorier  to  recite 
the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  and  Ames'  Theological  Theses  (Medulla), 
of  which,  as  also  Ames'  Cases  of  Conscience,  he  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  from  time  to  time,  such  explanations  as  may,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  oe  most  conducive  to  their  establishment  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion."t 

The  Assembly's  Catechism — which  a  Synod  of  New  England  de- 
cided at  Cambridge,  in  1648,  the  year  after  it  was  formed,  to  be  "  very 
holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith,"  and  which,  as 
late  as  1752,  was  ordered  by  the  trustees  of  Yale  College  to  be  a  test 
of  qualification  in  Professors,!  was  generally  circulated  in  New 
England,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  youth  at  home,  in 
school,  and  at  College.     So  thoroughly  identified  was  the  Assembly's 

*  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  law  ahont  the  college  in  1686.  A  law  for  the 
support  of  achools  was  enacted  later,  in  1654.  Coniveotiout  passed  the  first  law  for 
schools  in  1648 ;  and  this  is  claimed  by  some  to  have  been  **  the  first  common  school 
law  passed  in  the  world !"  See  Hist,  of  Conn,  bj T.  Dwight,  Jr.,  p.  242.  This  claim 
is  Areqnentl  J  put  forth.  But  the  Plymouth  Colony  taxed  its  inhabitants  for  schools  be- 
fore any  other  American  colony.  The  precise  date  of  this  law  is  not  ascertained.  It 
appears  that  even  the  legal  enactments  of  Scotland  (which  is  quite  a  secondary 
question)  antedate  those  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  small  Plymouth  Colony.  If  there  is  any  error  here,  its  correction  is 
iuTited. 

t  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  Vol.  L  p.  476.  J  Do.  VoL  II.  p.  817. 
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Catechism  with  Paritan  elementary  training,  that  it  became  a  part 
of  "  the  New  Ungland  Primer.** 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  writing  about  the  duties  of  overseers  of  schools  in 
Connecticut^  as  late  as  1813,  says : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  overseers  to  •  •  •  superintend  and  direct  the  instruction  of 
the  children  in  religion,  morals,  and  manners;  *  *  *  particularly  to  direct  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible,  by  such  children  as  are  capsible  of  it,  and  their  weekly 
instruction  in  some  approved  Catechism.'^ 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  entire  system 
of  education  in  New  England  from  common  school  to  college  was 
conducted,  for  several  generations,  on  strictly  religious  principles. 

PBESBTTBBIAK  CHUBCH   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  laboured 
under  great  disadvantages,  compared  with  the  New  England  Puritans, 
in  regard  to  their  measures  of  education.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  great  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  population,  where  their 
congregations  were  located ;  their  churches  were  for  many  years  few 
and  feeble,  chiefly  country  churches,  and  located  in  the  different 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  The  laws  of  the  States,  moreover,  showed  no  favour  to 
Presbyterians. 

In  the  year  1739,t  when  the  number  of  ministers  was  about  fifty, 
the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  measures  for  a  Synodical 
Academy.  In  1743,  the  school  was  definitely  established  at  New 
London,  Pa.,^  under  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  ''  That  there  be  a  school  kept  open,  where  all  persons  who  please,  will 
send  their  children  and  have  them  instructed  gratis  in  the  languages^  philosophy, 
and  divinity. 

2.  '^  In  order  to  carry  out  this  design,  it  is  agreed  that  every  congregation  na- 
der  our  care,  be  applied  to  for  yearly  contributions,  more  or  less^  as  they  may 
afford,  and  as  God  may  incline  them  to  contribute,  &c. 

3.  '^Mr.  Alison  (a  minister)  is  chosen  master  of  such  school"— (by  the 
Synod,  and  Trustees  appointed  by  do.")} 

Here  we  have  the  model  of  just  such^  academies  as  the  General 
Assembly  is  now  aiming  to  establish  throughout  the  bounds  of  our 
Church.  The  Synod's  academy  was  one  in  which  religious  and  secu- 
lar knowledge  were  united — under  the  instructions  of  a  Christian 
teacher — superintended  by  the  Church — and  with  provision  for  the 

*Dwight'B  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  p.  273. 

f  The  first  Presbytery  in  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1705,  and  consisted  of 
only  seven  ministers. 

X  This  school  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Newark,  Del.,  and  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  ooUege  at  that  place. 

{Records  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  174,  185.  In  writing  to  President  Clap, 
of  Yale  College,  in  1746,  the  Synod  say,  **  It  was  agreed  that  the  said  school  should 
be  opened  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  where  the  languages,  philosophy,  and 
divinity  should  be  taught  gratis  to  all  that  should  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
school,  being  persons  of  good  conduct  and  behayiour." — Eecordt,  p.  185. 
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education  of  the  indigent.  Previous  to  the  eetablishment  of  this 
academy,  the  Log  College  of  Tennent  ha<l  been  in  operation  on  the 
same  general  principle^.  A  number  of  other  private  schools  were 
also  in  operation,  which  sustained  a  certain  relation  to  the  Synod^ 
and  which  must  have  been  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  "*" 

In  1748,  the  present  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now 
located  at  Princeton,  was  granted  by  George  II.  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians who  applied  for  it,  viz. — "  sundry  of  our  loving  subjects,  well- 
disposed  and  public-spirited  persons."  The  charter  recognises  inci- 
dentally the  religious  aim  of  its  founders,t  who  were  the  Tennents 
and  friends  of  the  old  "  Log  College.'*  The  connexion  between  the 
College  and  the  Synod  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  Trustees,  in 
1751,  petitioned  the  Synod  to  send  agents  abroad  to  Scotland  to 
solicit  benefactions,!  and  again  petitioned  in  1752  for  "  a  public  col- 
lection from  all  the  congregations  belonging  to  the  Syno(l,"§  which 
was  repeated  in  1755,||  and  in  1769.f  In  1768,  ^^a  supplication 
was  brought  in  [to  the  Synod]  from  the  honourable  board  of  trustees 
of  the  New  Jersey  college,  praying  assistance  in  supporting  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,"**  which  was  granted.  John  Blair  was  the 
Theological  Professor  at  this  time,  having  been  appointed  in  1767* 
In  1769,  Dr.  Wi'therspoon,  who  had  arrived  the  preceding  year, 
assumed  the  duties  of  Theological  Professor ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  instructions  were  imbued,  as  at  Harvard  and  Yale, 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  ^'  Assembly's  Catechism,  Ames'  Medulla, 
and  Wollebius'  Divinity."  Samuel  S.  Smith  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Theology  in  1783,  and  Henry  Kollock  in  1803.  When  Dr.  Kol- 
lock  retired  in  1806,  no  further  appointment  was  made,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Theological  Seminary  began  to  be  agitated,  and  an  institu- 

♦  BecordSy  p.  185. 

f  **  And  whereas  by  the  fandamental  concessions  made  at  the  first  settlement  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  then  proprietors  thereof,  •  *  • 
it  was,  among  other  things,  conceded  and  agreed,  that  no  freeman  within  the  said 
province  of  New  Jersey  should  at  any  time  be  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  any  difference  in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religious 
concernment,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  said  province ;  but  that 
all  and  every  such  person  or  persons,  might  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  timea 
thereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  judgments  and  consciences 
in  matters  of  religion,  throughout  the  said  province,"  &c.  This  allusion  to  the  <*  fun- 
damental concessions  made  at  the  first  settlement  of  New  Jersey,''  seems  to  be  pre* 
fixed  to  the  charter  as  a  reason  why  King  George  should  grant  such  privileges  to 
Presbyterians.  The  next  section  provides  that  persons  of  **  every  religious  denomi- 
nation" may  receive  an  education  at  the  College  (and  not  be  excluded  as  they  were 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  a  provision  in  accordance  with  « the  earnest  desire  of  the 
said  petitioners,"  who,  like  all  Presbyterians,  have  always  opened  their  institutions, 
literary  or  theological,  to  persons  of  **  every  religious  denomination." 

X  Becords,  p.  248.  In  compliance  with  this  petition,  the  Synod,  in  connexion  with 
the  Trustees,  appointed  two  of  its  ablest  ministers,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel 
Davies,  to  go  abroad.  The  address  which  the  Synod  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  shows  that  the  institution  was  Presbyterian  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  its  aim  was  *'  to  promote  religion  and  lecaming  in  these  provinces." — 
Becords,  p.  266.  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ordered  a  national  coUeo- 
tion  for  Princeton  CoUege,  which  amounted  to  £2629  sterling,  or  about  $12,000. 

2  Becords,  p.  267.  ||  Do.  p.  268.  \  Do.  p.  896.  «*  Do.  pp.  886,  899. 
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tion  of  this  character  was  soon  after  established.  During  all  this 
time,  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  educated  at  Princeton,  this  being  indeed  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  College. 

Among  the  most  famous  schools  at  the  North,  in  operation  during 
the  last  century,  were  those  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fagg*8 
Manor,  and  of  Dr.  Finley,  at  Nottingham.  The  general  character  of 
the  literary  institutions  of  this  period  was  decidedly  religious. 

At  the  South,  where  the  churches  were  chiefly  missionary  churches, 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  resolved  in  1774,  to  esta- 
blish/two academies  for  the  education  of  their  youth;  oue  in  Prince 
Edward,  and  one  in  the  Valley,  near  Lexington.  These  institutions, 
9nder  the  patronage  of  the  Presbytery  from  the  beginning,  afterwards 
grew  up  into  Hampden  Sidney  and  Washington  Colleges,  and  have 
ever  been  nurseries  of  piety  and  learning  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.* 

The  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina,  principally  Scotch-Irish, 
were  always  zealous  for  education.  A  number  of  flourishing  acade- 
mies were  put  in  operation  under  their  auspices,  and  taught  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  as  Drs.  Caldwell,  Hall,  M*Corkle,  Wilson,  &c.  The 
earnest  academy  was  commenced  before  the  Revolution,  in  1760. 

"  Almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  neighbourhood  was  settled,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  a  regular,  stated  pastor;  and  wher- 
ever a  pastor  was  located,  m  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school — as 
in  Sugar  Creek,  Poplar  Tent,  Centre,  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira,  Grove,  Wil- 
mington, and  the  churches  occupied  by  PatiUo  in  Orange  and  Granville.^'f 

EflForts  were  made  to  establish  a  college  at  Charlotte ;  and  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1770,  and  again  in  1771, 
but  it  was  both  times  revoked  by  the  King  and  council.^  The  cha- 
racter of  the  early  Presbyterian  schools  in  North  Carolina  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  educated  many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons both  in  Church  and  State.  More  than  fifty  of  the  scholars  in 
Dr.  Caldwell's  school  in  Guilford  became  ministers ;  twenty  in  Dr. 
Hall's,  of  Iredell ;  txventy-five  in  Dr.  Wilson's,  at  Rocky  River,  &c. 
As  corroborative  of  the  evangelical  character  of  these  institutions,  it 
may  be  added  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  1802,  the  Synod  of 
North  Carolina  "  enjoin  on  each  Presbytery  of  which  it  is  composed, 
to  establish  within  its  respective  bounds,  one  or  more  grammar 
schools,  except  where  such  schools  are  already  established." 

In  South  Carolina,  after  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterians  esta- 
blished at  Winsboro  a  College,  called  Mount  Zion  College.     This  took 

*  Dr.  Davidson's  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  89,  &c.  Liberty  Hall,  now  Washington 
CoUege,  waa^originally  under  the  care  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  the  other 
Academy  too. 

f  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  by  the  Rev.  WlUiam  H.  Foote,  p.  518. 

X  The  cause  of  this  opposition  is  explained,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Foote,  by  a 
clause  in  the  charters  of  the  Newbem  and  Eden  ton  Academies  (the  only  two  schools 
incorporated  before  the  Presbyterian  College^,  vii:  **  Provided  tdtcayt,  (hat  no  per' 
ton  thall  be  permitted  to  bt  matter  of  taid  tchool  but  who  it  of  the  Ettablithed  Church  of 
England,"  Ac 
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the  place  of  the  Academy  at  Charlotte,  and  was  a  flourishing  and 
useful  institution.  Dr.  Waddell  and  other  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  extensively  useful  as  instructors  in  academies  at  the  far  South. 

A  few  words  about  the  commencement  of  efforts  for  education  in 
the  "  Crrea;t  Valley  of  the  Westj'  must  have  a  place  in  this  histori- 
cal sketch.  Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan  first  visited  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  "  pro- 
bably the  first  regularly  ordained  clergyman  who  had  crossed  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  become  permanently  located  in  these  western 
wilds."*  In  1781,  he  opened  a  grammar  school  in  his  own  log-cabin 
study,  where  some  of  the  ablest  men  were  educated  for  the  pulpit  and 
the  bar.  In  1790,  the  log-cabin  grammar  school  was  merged  in  the 
Canonsburg  Academy,  which  subsequently  became  Jefferson  College.* 
The  great  object  of  Father  McMillan  was  to  assist  in  educating  young 
men  for  the  ministry ;  and  of  course  religion  formed  a  part  of  the 
instructions  in  his  academy. 

The  first  grammar  school  in  Kentucky,  called  the  Transylvania 
Seminary,  was  established  by  Presbyterians,  in  1785.  It  was  first 
opened  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  at  or  near  Danville. 
In  consequence  of  the  election,  by  the  trustees,  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter as  instructor,  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  determined  to  es- 
tablish a  grammar  school  and  public  seminary  of  their  own.  This 
was  incorporated  as  "  The  Kentucky  Academy,"  and  was  located  at 
Pisgah.  In  1798,  the  Presbyterians  unfortunately  again  consented 
to  put  the  institution  beyond  ecclesiastical  control,  and  merged  it 
into  the  "Transylvania University,"  at  Lexington.  The  experience 
of  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  present 
measures  of  the  Assembly,  f 

The  first  academy  in  Tennessee  was  established  in  1788,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Doak,  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  and  became  incorporated  as 
Washington  College  in  1795. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  religion  and  education  were 
in  intimate  and  harmonious  union,  throughout  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  fact  will  further  appear  from  the  following  resolutions 
passed,  in  1766  and  1785,  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church  until  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1799.     Particular  attention  is  invited  to  these  resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS   OF   1766. 

'*  Resohedj  That  special  care  be  taken  of  the  principles  and  characters  of  school- 
masters, that  th^  teach  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Psalmody ;  and  that  the 
ministers,  church  sessions,  and  foresaid  committees  (where  they  consistently 
can),  visit  the  schools  and  see  these  things  he  dont;  and  where  schools  are  com- 
posed of  different  denominations,  that  said  committees  and  sessions  invite  proper 
persons  of  said  denominations,  to  join  with  them  in  such  visitations."} 

*  Oration  by  T.  J.  Bingham,  Esq.,  p.  7. 

t  Br.  Dayidson's  History,  chap.  zii.    This  chapter  contains  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  the  union  of  Chuboh  and  School. 
X  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  859. 
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RESOLUTIONS   OF   1785. 

*'  Resolved,  also,  that  it  be  enjoined  on  all  our  congregations  to  pay  a  special  re- 
gard to  the  good  education  of  children,  as  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion;  and  that,  as  schools  under  bad  masters,  and  a 
careless  management,  are  seminaries  of  vice  rather  than  of  virtue,  the  session, 
corporation  or  committee  of  every  congregation,  be  required  to  endeavour  to 
establish  one  or  more  schools  in  such  place,  or  places,  as  shall  be  most  conve- 
nient for  the  people;  that  they  be  particularly  careful  to  procure  able  and  virtuous 
teachers:  that  they  make  the  erection  and  care  of  schools  a  part  of  their  congre- 
gational business,  and  endeavour  to  induce  the  people  to  support  them  by  con- 
tribution, being  not  only  the  most  effectual,  but,  eventually,  the  cheapest  wav  of 
supporting  them;  that  the  Presbyteries  appoint  particular  members,  or  if  possible, 
committees,  to  go  into  vacant  con^gations  to  promote  similar  institutions :  that 
the  corporation,  session,  or  committee  of  the  congregation,  visit  the  school,  or 
schools,  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  master, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  children,  and  to  observe  particularly  his  care  to  in- 
struct them,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  that  the 
Presbyteries  in  appointing  ministers  to  supply  vacant  congregations,  require  it  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  tneir  duty,  to  visit  at  the  same  time  the  schools,  and  re- 
quire at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  an  account  of  their  fidelity  in  this  re- 
spect, and  of  the  state  of  the  schools  ^  and  that,  in  these  schools  effectual  provision 
be  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  at  the  visitations 
of  the  schools,  one  or  two  of  the  most  ingenious  and  virtuous  of  the  poor  children 
be  annually  selected,  in  order  to  mve  them  a  more  perfect  education,  and  thereby 
qualify  these  ingenious  charity  scholars,  to  become  afterwards  useful  instructors 
in  our  congregational  schools."* 

assembly's  resolutions  op  1799. 

''  Above  all  that  they  (the  ministers)  be  faithful  in  the  duties  of  family  visita- 
tion ^  and  the  catechetical  instruction  of  children  and  }[outh.  And  that  m  order 
to  aid  these  views,  they  endeavour  to  engage  the  sessions  of  the  respective  con- 
gregations, or  other  men  most  distingui&ed  for  intellig:ence  and  piety  in  them, 
to  assume,  as  trustees,  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  the  schools  esta- 
blished for  the  initiation  and  improvement  of  children  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge ;  to  see  that  they  be  provided  with  teachers  of  grave  and  respectable  cha- 
racters j  and  that  these  teachers,  among  other  objects  of  their  duty,  instruct  their 
Supils  in  the  principles  of  religion,  which  should  be  done  as  often  as  possible  in 
le  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid  trustees,  under  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  care  and  education  of  children,  the  example  set  before  them,  and  the 
first  impression  made  on  their  minds,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  civil  society 
as  well  as  to  the  Church.^t 

These  resolutions  throw  important  light  on  the  early  state  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  confirm  the  general  identity  of  yiews  be- 
tween our  own  and  the  other  churches  of  the  Reformation. 

general  conclusion. 

The  general  conclusion,  derived  from  this  historical  review  of  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  various  ages  and  countries,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Education  has  always  received  its  impulse  from  religion. 

2.  Education  has  been  generally  considered  the  proper  work  of  the 
Church. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  haye  been  from  time  immemorial  in- 

*  Records,  p.  618.  f  Minutes,  p.  182. 
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calcated  in  connexion  with  secalar  knowledge,  in  the  schools  of 
Christian  communities. 

4.  The  scheme  of  banishing  religion  from  public  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  is  an  experiment^  lately  commenced  in  this  coun- 
try. 


AKTICLE  VII. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  formed  in  1843,  held  its 
usual  Anniversary  Meeting  in  London,  in  1861,  A  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  various  speakers,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  paragraphs,  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our 
Congregational  brethren  in  England,  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
identity  of  views,  in  many  respects,  between  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  the  English  Dissenters. 

The  Chairman,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  held  in  Crosby  Hall,  Lon- 
don, 1851,  spoke  to  the  following  effects 

"The  special  object  of  the  oi^zanization  was  to  stimulate  this  particular  Deno- 
mination to  increased  effort  in  me  work  of  education.  The  basis  of  our  Asso- 
ciation is,  that  education,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  religious ;  and  that,  as 
such,  it  must  be  voluntary.  We  utterly  repudiate,  as  a  Denomination,  the  help 
of  the  State  towards  supporting  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit:  and  we  equally 
repudiate  that  help  towards  the  instructions  of  the  school.  For  myself,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  much  further  than  this.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  our  wisdom, 
as  a  nation,  to  keep  the  Government  utterly  away  from  the  mind  of  the  peoole. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  religious  and  secular  education, — which  I 
believe  it  is  not, — it  would  still  be  wise  for  us  to  say  to  the  Government,  *  Mind 
your  own  business,  and  leave  to  the  people  themselves  the  performance  of  that 
work  which  seems  more  properly  to  oelong  to  them.'  The  subject  of  popular 
education  never  presented  more  interesting  aspects  than  it  does  at  the  present 
moment 

"  The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  twofold.  First,  the  indif- 
ference of  parents,  and  their  indisposition  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and, 
second,  the  expenses  which  have  attended  the  support  of  the  school  arrange- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  first,  my  belief  is,  that  the  indifference  manifested 
by  the  people, — and  I  speak  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  artisans — there  is  a 
lower  class,  with  whom  there  is  much  difficulty  also,  but  I  do  not  now  refer  to 
them, — ^I  believe  that  the  indifference  which  exists  amonc  this  class  results  from 
their  utter  revulsion  from  the  sort  of  education  which  is  frequently  offered.  We 
have  found  that  in  the  schools  to  which  we  have  sent  really  efficient  teachers, — 
and  we  have  now  nearly  eighty  teachers  fully  and  successfully  occupied, — ^there 
is  no  lack  of  scholars.  So  far  from  the  charge  for  educating  being  a  difficulty, 
we  have  found  that  double,  and  even  treble,  the  usual  sum  has  been  far  more 
readily  paid  for  a  sood  education,  than  a  small  sum  for  that  which  was  inferior : 
fully  provinff  that  the  poor  are  fully  able  to  appreciate  a  good  article.  The  Board 
feels,  therefore,  most  strongly,  that  it  would  be  the  most  undesirable  thing  to 
pauperise  the  peoi)le  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Some  persons  are  contending 
for  ft  free  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.    I  am  prepared  to 
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deny,  on  their  behalf,  any  such  right ;  and  I  would  submit,  that  by  far  the  more 
effectual  method  of  raising  their  condition,  would  be  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  presses  upon  the  working-man.  I  would  do  so  as  a  financial 
reformer.  I  have  no  wish  to  introduce  into  this  meeting  a  purely  political  sub- 
ject; but  I  believe  what  I  am  saying  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  matter.  I 
would  seek  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  Government,  equalize  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, and  to  reduce  those  charges  which  now  press  so  heavily  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  thus  enable  the  poorer  part  of  the  population  to  provide  an  education 
for  their  own  children.  And  my  belief  is,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  com- 
mittees of  schools  did  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  education  given, 
but  leave  that  to  an  intelligent  master  or  mistress,  and  judge  of  the  results.  Much 
might  be  done,  also,  if  persons  of  influence  in  tneir  respective  neighbourhoods 
would  interest  themselves  in  the  education  of  those  poor  people  who  live  around 
them;  occasionally  visiting  them,  telling  them  of  the  blessiugs  of  education,  and 
urging  them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  I  believe  that  by  this  means  the 
parent  might  be  benefited  and  the  children  blessed.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
pursuing  something  like  the  plan  I  have  named.  There  are  now  under  training 
between  thirty  and  forty  male  and  female  teachers.  We  beheve  the  great  want 
of  the  day  to  be  thorough  earnest  teachers.  We  are  subjecting  the  teachers  to 
a  more  lengthened  training  than  is  usual  in  other  institutions.  We  believe  that 
no  one  can  be  fitted  for  such  a  work  in  less  than  twelve  months,  especially 
where  the  previous  education  has  not  been  of  a  very  favourable  character.  We 
have  met  with  extraordinary  success  hitherto  in  this  particular  branch  of  our 
work,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  confidently,  and  say  that  we  have  sent  oat  well- 
qualified  teachers.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  w^ho  desire  to  educate  the 
people  should  do  as  a  tradesman  would  do — make  his  goods  acceptable  on 
account  of  their  quality.  I  would  say  to  the  educator,  as  I  would  to  a  baker ; 
supply  the  best  possible  article  in  this  neighbourhood.  Then,  where  there  is  a 
school  established,  let  all  the  friends  of  the  poor  unite  in  hearty  63rmpathy,  and 
seek  to  benefit  the  people ;  remembering  that  they,  even  the  poorest,  are  travel- 
ling towards  the  same  bourne  as  ourselves.  We  should  seek  to  elevate  them, 
by  removing  all  depressing  hindrances.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  the  people 
with  a  patronising  air,  but  seek  to  make  them  independent,  that,  as  poor  men, 
they  may  be  ena3>led  to  say,  *  I  owe  nobody  and  no  Government  anything  in 
relation  to  this  matter  f  but.  by  Grod's  blessing,  I  have  been  enabled  to  educate 
my  own  children.'  Now,  tnat  is  just  about  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  pursuing 
our  work ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  the  friends  who  are  present,  in  some  form  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  us.  We  are  seeking  to  secure  a  larger  constituency,  and 
we  should  be  glad  if  all  who  are  able  would  come  to  assist  us  in  this  important 
work." 

The  Rev.  John  Corbin  then  made  some  remarks : 

He  said  that  "  When  the  advocates  of  secular  education  talk  about  the  con- 
nexion of  ignorance  and  crime,  and  in  the  most  extravagant  manner  represent 
their  system  as  being  about  to  shut  up  prisons,  to  empty  our  penitentiaries,  and 
to  disband  our  police ;  it  is  needful  that  the  persons  who  listen  to  such  folly 
should  be  told,  that  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  that  produce  crime  hx  more 
than  ignorance ;  that  so  far  and  so  long  as  these  causes  are  dlowed  to  operate, 
no  amount  of  education  that  can  be  given  will  prevent  crime,  and,  least  of  all, 
that  education  which  systematically  and  by  law  shuts  out  the  sacred  sanctions 
of  religion  from  the  minds  of  the  instructea.  But  while,  in  self-defence,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  wrong  impressions,  we  do  thus  sometimes  appear  on 
the  arena  of  controversy ;  still  let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  our  arguments  will 
never  be  so  efiective  as  when  flanked  and  sustained  by  corresponding  actions. 
Let  our  motto  be— controversy  when  needed,  but  action  always;  controversy  for 
the  few,  but  action  for  all.  The  Board  is  engaged  in  a  great  work,  and  that  as 
good  as  it  is  great." 
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The  Rbv.  John  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  next  speaker: 

"  We  of  this  Board,  connected  with  the  Congregational  body,  advocate,  as  is 
well  known,  the  union  of  religion  with  secular  education.  Now  I  know  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  put  this  matter  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  and  some  of  these  gentle- 
men are  very  fond  of  doing  so.  With  thoughtless  persons  such  clap-traps,  for 
they  are  nothing  more,  are  wonderfully  successful.  They  ask  us,  Is  it  necessary 
to  teach  religion  in  orcler  to  understand  arithmetic  ?  Cannot  a  child  be  taught 
to  read  without  learning  a  sectarian  dogma?  But  are  they  not  aware  that  mis 
way  of  putting  it  may  be  turned  against  themselves?  They  of  course  profess  to 
teach  morals;  and  I  would  ask  them,  Is  it  necessary  to  teach  morality,  in  order 
to  make  a  child  understand  that  two  and  two  make  four?  Are  they  so  blind, 
that  they  cannot  see  that  the  very  kind  of  objection  which  they  urge  against  the 
religious,  is  the  very  objection  which  stands  with  eaual  strength  against  the 
nioral  instruction  for  which  they  contend,  and  for  which,  indeed,  with  their 
views,  they  must  contend,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  or  to  give  their 
scheme  the  least  chance  of  going  down  with  others  ?  But  this  way  of  talking 
overlooks  altogether  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  deem, religion  so  impor- 
tant. The  truth  is.  that  what  is  the  desideratum  with  us,  and  what  is  all  but 
universally  acknowledged  as  a  desideratum,  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  which  may  be  directly  communicated  to  the  young  in 
these  schools,  as  the  religious  spirit  which  ought  to  be  infused  into  the  work  of 
education ;  and  the  guarantee  wnich  religious  men  furnish,  that  nothing  shall  be 
even  indirectly  taught,  unfriendly  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  subject 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  men.  I  hold,  that  education,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  exercise  of  a  right  religious  and 
moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  the  moment  that  you  disso- 
ciate the  two,  and  help  to  foster  the  idea  that  education  and  religion  are  different 
things,  you  put  a  stigma  on  the  latter,  and  you  do  what  in  you  lies  to  set  religion 
at  a  discount.  You  shut  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  educators  from  taking 
part  in  the  work.  You  will  not  get  the  men  really  best  qualified  for  the  service 
to  undertake  it  on  these  conditions.  A  man  under  the  influence  of  these  religious 
principles  will  not  be  confined  to  any  mere  secular  system  of  education )  you 
take  Irom  him  the  very  power  to  do  his  work  efiectually,  if  you  put  a  stem 
negative  on  the  very  best  influence  which  that  man  can  exert,  even  on  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  his  pupils.  If  it  is  said  to  him,  on  entering  on  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  '  You  are  not  to  do  this  and  that — you  are  not  to  exert  any  religious 
infiuence  on  the  minds  of  the  children  placed  under  your  care ;'  he  will  natu- 
rally sav, — ^  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  employment  on  these  conditions — ^you  tie 
up  my  hands, — you  deprive  me  of  the  main  element  of  my  strength ;  I  will  go 
and  seek  a  sphere  for  tne  exercise  of  my  talents  elsewhere.^  You  thus  root  out 
of  these  schools  the  very  men  who  are  ready  to  do  the  most  effective  service  in 
training  the  minds  of  the  young. 

"  Again,  I  have  serious  objections  to  the  principle  on  which  this  secular  sys- 
tem is  based.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  principle  of  communism.  I 
know  that  some  persons  feel  very  sore  at  such  a  charge.  If  a  man  disclaim  it, 
I  accept  his  disclaimer  at  once.  But  now,  I  have  to  do  at  present  with  the  prin- 
ciple avowed.  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  educate 
the  people,  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  educated  by  the  Government, — 
of  course,  these  two  things  go  together.  They  are  correlatives.  Now,  if  1  un- 
derstand this  correctly,  it  self-evidently  involves  the  principle  of  communism, 
whether  its  advocates  acknowledge  it  or  not.  That  a  free  people  have  a  right  to 
get  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  an  assertion  which  appears  to  me 
to  proceed  on  the  principle  which  the  Red  Republicans  of  France  consistently 
carry  out.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  it — if  I  am  told  that  it  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  in  order  to  prevent  crime  in  the  community,  education  must  be 
given,  and  that  as  the  Government  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  community. 
It  is  their  duty  to  impart  education— I  reply,  very  well ;  but  every  person  must 
see,  that  if  this  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for  a  great  deal  more. 
Logically,  you  ou^t  to  reduce  the  principle  in  question  to  this  general  form, 
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that  whatever  contributes  to  prevent  crime  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
famish  to  the  people  at  the  public  expense.  Just  see  where  this  will  carry  you. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  ample  protection  which  it  throws  over  religious  estabUsh- 
ments,  look  at  its  further  bearings.  If  the  want  of  education  is  a  cause  of  crime, 
it  is  not  the  only  cause  by  a  great  deal.  The  want  of  employment  is  also  a 
cause,  so  is  the  want  of  food,  and  so  are  many  other  things.  And  when  they 
tell  me  that  on  this  principle  the  people  have  a  right  to  education,  I  say  you  can- 
not stop  there.  If  it  be  a  right  at  all  on  such  grounds,  it  is  a  right  to  employ- 
ment, a  right  to  food,  a  right  to  comfortable  house  accommodations,  and  a  right 
to  many  things  else,  involving  the  whole  question  of  communism.  I  stand  here 
a  most  determined  enemy  to  that  principle.  I  know  none  more  destructive  to 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  numbler  classes  themselves.  I  know 
none  more  sweeping  in  its  operations  against  everything  that  is  good  and  noble 
in  our  land  j  ana  therefore  I  hold  that  mese  gentlemen  may  be  unwittingly,  but 
are  in  reality,  taking  up  ground  involving  consequences  of  a  very  serious  and 
solemn  kind,— consequences  from  which,  if  fairly  put  before  them,  they  would 
instinctively  shrink." 

The  Rev.  George  Smith  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

'^  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  it  may  be  right  for  other  par* 
ties  to  attempt  or  to  accept,  we,  as  a  denomination  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  can 
accept  and  work  no  other  plan  or  scheme  of  education,  as  a  whole,  but  that 
which  is  now  under  our  consideration.  The  operations  of  the  Board  commend 
themselves  to  my  judgment  by  the  unencumbered  simplicity  and  distinctness  of  its 
great  principles,  by  me  scriptural  religious  character  of  its  education,  and  by  the 
advantages  which  have  already  resulted  from  its  operations.  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  new  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  Institution. 
In  undertaking  to  give  a  religious  education  to  the  people,  we  follow  the  example 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  our  nonconformity :  Dr. 
Owen,  I)r.  Watts,  Dr.  Doddridge — names  honoured  in  the  annals  of  enlightened 
Protestant  dissent — names  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  handed  down  from 
a^e  to  age,  till  the  end  of  time : — these  men^  in  days  of  darkness  and  danger,  of 
trial  and  persecution,  laid  the  basis  of  religious  education,  intended  for  the 
people,  and  given  in  connexion  with  our  churches.  We,  their  descendants,  are 
only  acting  in  harmony  with  the  principles  thus  expounded  and  enforced,  when 
we  seek  to  educate  the  people,  or  rather  endeavour  to  assist  the  people  in  edu- 
cating themselves — not  merely  in  secular  knowledge,  but  in  the  fear  of  Almighty 
Grod,  in  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  things  most  surely  believed 
among  us.  In  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  purely  secular  education  it 
occurs  to  me,  as  an  insurmountable  objection  to  its  adoption,  that  it  would  be 
necessarily  partial  and  imperfect.  Education  must  embrace  the  whole  nature  of 
a  child,  and  have  some  respect  to  his  entire  being  in  time  and  eternity.  It  is. 
therefore,  partly  physical,  partly  mental,  and  partly  moral.  It  is  now  recognised 
as  a  fact,  in  all  weli-conclucted  educational  establishments,  that  while  they  attend 
to  mental  cultivation,  they  must  also  have  regard  to  the  development  of  tne  phy- 
sical power  of  the  pupils.  We  do  not  want  a  race  of  sickly,  puny  children,  with 
all  the  delicacy  ot  hot-house  exotics,  but  we  want  a  band  of*^  strong  earnest 
youths,  trained  to  encounter  the  difRculties  of  life,  and  fitted,  by  the  education 
they  receive,  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  citizens  and  men.  These,  then, 
are  two  of  the  parts  of  education  which  would  be  left  incomplete  if  the  work 
terminated  here,  for  we  are  to  educate  the  heart  and  the  spirit  for  heaven  and 
for  Grod.  I  feel  that  in  pursuing  this  noble  object  in  a  Christian  spirit,  we,  as 
Dissenters,  can  accept  no  aid  whatever  from  the  Government. 

"With  regard  to  certain  schemes  of  secular  education,  which  propose  to 
ignore  religious  teaching,  and  yet  to  enforce  a  strict  morality,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  I  cannot  see  how  moral  principles  can  be  taught  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  apart  from  the  inculcation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  am 
told  to  adopt  general  principles  only,  in  stating  and  enforcing  truth,  I  ask,  are 
♦hose  principles  to  be  deduced  from  the  Bible,  and  to  be  drawn  thence  by  chil- 
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dren  in  a  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  English  language  and  the  Protes- 
tant version  ?  If  so,  this  involves  injustice  to  Roman  Camohcs,  who  disbelieve 
our  version  of  the  Bible.  If  even  another  version  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
eould  be  made,  which  should  meet  the  views  both  of  Papists  and  Protestants, 
still  the  compulsory  use  of  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Jew ;  and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  coerce  the  conscience  even  of  a  Jew,  or  of  any  other  man.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  we  cannot  teach  morality  without  religion.  The  Bible  is  the  manifestation 
of  God's  will,  a  revelation  of  His  truth,  and  is  the  only  complete  and  consistent 
rule  of  morality.  If  we  adopt  the  ethics  of  moralists,  who  nave  no  respect  for 
revelation,  we  shall  find  that  an  act  which  one  man  eulogises  as  a  virtue, 
another  condemns  as  a  vice.  Hence  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  ultimate 
standard  of  appeal,  and  in  hs  absence  we  shall  have  all  sorts  of  errors,  and  no 
certain  holy  principles  of  truth  inculcated  on  the  youthful  mind.  Even  if  we 
could  invent  or  discover  some  perfect  code  of  morals  apart  from  the  Bible,  we 
could  have  no  powerful  constraining  motive  by  which  to  appeal  to  the  child. 
We  must  not  say  anything  concerning  the  will  of  God  as  the  fountain  rule  of  vir- 
tue, but  must  draw  our  arguments  for  morality  from  some  other  source.  To  be 
consistent,  the  teacher  must  not  speak  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  or  the  hope  of  eternal 
glory;  of  future  punishment,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  helping  the  infirmities  even  of 
a  little  child,  by  teaching  it  to  pray  aright  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour.  All  this 
must  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  children  must  be  sent  to  seek  the  living  among 
the  dead.  But  in  the  schools  established  by  this  Board^  the  open  Bible  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  is  prayerfully  invoked  on 
the  instruction  of  earth. 

"  An  objection  brou^jht  to  our  operations  appears  to  me  worthless.  We  are  said 
to  be  sectarian ;  this  is  mcorrect.  We  are  denominational,  but  not  bigoted,  exclu- 
sive, or  persecuting.  Other  bodies  of  professing  Christians  have  their  schools 
stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  and  why  should  not  the  Congregationalists  ? 
Beside,  the  objection,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  Our  missions  at 
home,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies,  are  all  denominational.  Our  chapel-build- 
ing efforts  and  our  academical  institutions  are  of  this  order.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  found  fault  with  for  carrying  out  the  same  principle  into  the  vital  department 
of  juvenile  education?  This  Board  is  not  aiming  to  cover  the  land  with  schools, 
and  to  monopolise  the  powerand  privilege  of  educating  the  people ;  but  is  rather 
endeavouring  to  assist  our  churches  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  important  work, 
and  thus  to  perfect  our  machinery  of  Christian  benevolence  in  the  separate 
neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  planted." 

[The  Congregationalists  in  England,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
extracts,  are  deeply  and  earnestly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  religious  or 
denominational  education.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  attend  their 
zealous  eflForts ! — Ed.] 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  COLLEGE  A  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTION. 

BY  THB  REV.    GBORGB  JUNKI5,   D.D.* 

Gbntlbmbn  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  Great  Teacher  uttered  these 
memorable  words,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."     Such  lan- 
guage might  long  since  have  led  the  human  intellect  to  a  clear  and 

*  An  address  delivered  Febniary,  22d,  1849,  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  Inau- 
guration as  Pbisipint  of  Washington  Collbqb,  Vibqinia. 
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definite  judgment  on  the  great  problem  of  Church  and  State.  And 
yet,  the  problem  is  but  very  partially  solved.  Oceans  of  blood  have 
been  shed  in  the  discussion  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  still  unsettled.  What  mean  the  death-fires  of  the  ten  general 
Sersecutions,  during  the  first  three  centuries  ?  For  what  noble  end 
id  cruel  Nero,  and  bloody  Domitian,  and  ambitious  Trajan,  and 
pious  Antoninus,  and  fierce  Severus,  and  ferocious  Maximinus,  and  un- 
relenting Decius,  and  amiable  Vespasian,  and  "  the  good  Aurelius," 
and  the  monster  Dioclesian,  steep  the  imperial  purple  in  the  richest 
blood  of  the  empire,  and  set  the  colour  in  the  tears  of  mourning  mil- 
lions ?  Did  not  all  these  persecutions  arise  out  of  the  assumption  of 
the  pagan  and  modern  Erastian  idea,  that  the  civil  government  has 
dominion  also  in  matters  of  religion  ?  And  did  not  the  Church  her- 
self, when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  State  coveted  her  embrace 
whom  it  formerly  persecuted,  forgetting  her  Master's  doctrine,  will- 
ingly consent  to  the  unholy  alliance,  and  thus  fall  from  the  sublime 
independence  of  her  virgin  purity  ? 

But  the  Church  was  not  the  only  sufferer  by  this  violation  of  her 
Master's  precept.  Civil  society,  too,  experienced  many  evils  ;  for  in 
little  more  than  three  centuries,  it  lost  its  independence,  and  the 
Church  became  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  ruling  spirit  of  despot- 
ism. Hence,  many  long  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the  true,  by  the 
corrupt,  secularized  Church.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  wars  that  desolated  Europe  for  ages ;  especially  the  bitter  and 
sanguinary  controversy  concerning  the  right  of  investiture  ;  and  the 
most  humiliating  spectacle,  in  our  own  day,  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
exposed  to  public  sale  by  various  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

But  we  Americans,  it  is  often  said,  understand  this  perplexed  sub- 
ject much  better  than  it  is  understood  in  the  old  world.  It  may  be 
so :  and  if  not,  we  must  be  slow  to  learn ;  for  our  fathers  crossed  the 
flood  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  worshipping  God  without  molesta- 
tion here  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
even  we  have  fully  worked  out  the  problem.  To  test  this  matter,  let 
me  propose  a  question  very  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  The  inau- 
guration of  a  President  of  a  College,  is  it  a  religious,  or  a  civil  cere- 
mony ?    Does  it  belong  to  the  State,  or  to  the  Church  ? 

If,  my  friends,  you  hesitate,  as  I  perceive  you  do,  in  view  of  this 
inquiry,  you  feel  at  once,  that  the  boundary  line  is  not  yet  clearly  de- 
fined, between  the  kingdom  which  is,  and  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  We  have  not  yet — at  least  popularly,  whatever  the  law 
may  -have  done — decided,  whether  a  college  be  a  civil,  or  a  religious 
institution.  And  this  is  the  precise  point  to  which  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion, on  this  day  of  the  auspices.  Shall  I  not  have  your  most  kind 
indulgence,  in  this  present  attempt  to  feel  my  way  along  an  untrod- 
den path  ?  And  should  any  misstep  betray  my  feet  into  the  toils  of 
error,  shall  I  not  obtain  your  forgiveness,  both  for  the  error  and  the 
temerity  which  may  have  occasioned  it  ? 

In  this  confidence,  let  us  proceed,  and  let  us  begin  with  the  very 
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term  inauguration  itself.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Romans, 
Numa  Pompilius,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in- 
stituted the  order  of  priests  called  augurs.  Here  we  see  the  blend- 
ing of  the  civil  and  religious  powers :  in  other  words,  here  is  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  religious  officers  by  the  civil  authority — the  same 
which  caused  such  tumult  and  bloodshed  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
onward.  But  when  in  office,  the  functions  of  the  augurs  were  confes- 
sedly religious.  They  were  both  priests  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  pro- 
phets to  foretell  coming  events  and  utter  divine  oracles.  No  great 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken,  until  and  unless  the  augurs  pro* 
nounced  a  favourable  omen.  And,  "  as  the  favourable  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a  pretext  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  put  off  an  inconvenient  assembly.*'  Thus,  virtually,  they 
could  prorogue  parliament,  arrest  an  army,  and  prevent  an  election. 
And  thus,  these  priests  were  a  necessary  adjunct  of  introduction  into 
civil  office ;  and  hence  our  ceremony  of  inauguration.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, it  lies  within  the  province  of  religious,  rather  than  of  civil  affairs ; 
and  their  intermixture  among  the  Romans  was  a  Church  and  State 
union.  If  a  College,  with  us,  were  a  civil  institution — an  affair  of 
government — then  the  inauguration  of  a  President,  through  a  religious 
ceremony,  would  be  under  civil  control,  and  involve  the  idea  of  a 
Church  and  State  union.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  highest  legal  authori- 
ties have  decided  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  that  a  College  is  not  a 
civil  institution — a  governmental  affair — such  inauguration  is  a  reli^ 
giouSy  and  not  a  eivil  ceremony. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  this  subject  upon  the  broad  grounds 
of  immutable  morality.  And,  first,  we  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that 
man  is  under  a  twofold  dispensation;  the  human  race  is  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  law — of  pure,  original,  simple  law :  it  is  also  under  a 
dispensation  of  remedial  law.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  functions  of 
each,  will  furnish  the  data  upon  which  our  solution  depends. 

By  law  we  mean,  a  rule  of  duty^  accompanied  with  a  penal  sanc- 
tion. Were  our  question  more  general,  did  it  cover  any  part  of  phy- 
sics, a  wider  definition  might  be  requisite;  we  might  say,  "law  is  a 
mode  of  existence,  or  an  order  of  sequence."  But,  as  it  lies  wholly 
within  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  entire  ground  is  covered  when  we 
say,  law  is  a  rule  of  duty,  attended  by  a  penal  sanction. 

A  rule  of  duty  implies  the  relation  of  ruler  and  ruled.  There  must 
be  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  clothed  with  authority,  to  prescribe 
to  another  intelligent,  moral  being,  what  he  shall  do,  and  what  he 
shall  not  do.  The  latter  is  the  subject,  or  person  ruled  over ;  the 
former  is  the  sovereign,  or  ruler.  In  the  premises,  the  latter  is  man, 
the  former,  God.  The  will  of  our  Creator,  made  known  to  us  for 
the  purpose,  is  law  to  us.  No  higher  obligation  can  be  conceived ; 
no  deeper  foundation  of  morals  can  be  laid.  All  attempts  to  pass 
beyond  the  Supreme  Lord,  and  to  find  a  basis  for  moral  obli^tion 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  vain.  Is  there  a  nature  of  things  indepen- 
dent of  the  Author  of  things  ?    Who  gave  its  nature  to  the  universe  ? 
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The  nature  of  all  things  in  general,  and  of  every  particular  thing, 
is  the  sum  of  those  qualities  with  which  the  Creator  has  invested 
each  and  all.  These  are  common  ideas.  Everywhere,  men  con- 
sider the  will  of  the  sovereign  made  known  to  the  subjects,  as  law. 
"The  will  of  the  legislature,**  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  demands  perfect  obedience."  Men  often  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  a  law,  but  never  its  reality  and  obligation ;  unless 
it  contravene  a  superior  authority.  If  a  legislative  body  violate  the 
constitution  under  which  they  act,  their  will  is  not  law ;  and  there  is 
a  recuperative  energy  in  our  system  to  declare  its  nullity.  But, 
within  the  appropriate  sphere,  the  sovereign's  will  is  law. 

Penal  sanction  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  law,  and  springs,  really, 
from  the  benevolence  of  the  legislator.  It  is  the  specification  of 
punishment— of  sufiering,  attached  to  the  violation  of  precept,  and 
is  a  prophylactic  remedy  against  crime.  The  rationale  of  it — which 
also  exhibits  its  benevolent  character — is  this :  it  appeals  to  self- 
love,  in  the  shape  of  fear,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience. 
Lest  respect  and  love  to  the  lawgiver  might  not  be  adequate  to  se- 
cure obedience,  it  is  strengthened  by  the  fear  of  evil — of  punishment, 
which  is  love  to  self. 

Such  are  the  common  elements  of  moral  laws :  they  characterize 
all  legislation,  human  and  divine ;  and  in  regard  to  both,  it  holds 
good,  that  man  is  under  a  dispensation  of  simple  law.  But  a  dispen- 
sation of  law,  where  its  subjects  have  transgressed,  is  necessarily  a 
dispensation  of  wrath:  and,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
is  everywhere  admitted.  The  world's  history  is  proof  of  it ;  and  the 
revelations  of  God  abundantly  confirm  the  mournful  truth.  Hence 
is  apparent,  the  necessity  of  some  means  to  check  the  flood  of  vice 
and  consequent  misery,  which  must  otherwise  soon  desolate  the  earth. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  common  with  writers  on  ethics,  to  call  civil 
government,  a  necessary  evil.  "  Had  we  never  apostatized,"  says 
one,  "from  our  primitive  innocence,  nor  transgressed  the  laws  of  our 
Creator,  there  would  have  been  no  use  for  government.  If  the  im- 
pulse of  conscience  were  uniform  and  sufficiently  forcible,  mankind 
would  need  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  no 
other  governor  than  him,  who  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
An  habitual  and  invariable  disposition  in  all  men,  without  defect,  to 
do  justice  and  love  mercy j  would  have  excluded  the  necessity  of  hu- 
man rules  for  their  direction,  or  human  sanctions  for  their  terror. 
Government,  then,  like  dress,  is  a  badge  of  lost  innocence ;  and  as 
our  shame  makes  the  one,  so,  our  wickedness  makes  the  other  neces- 
sary."* These  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  we  are  pleased  to  bor- 
row from  that  profound  thinker  and  energetic  actor,  to  whom  history 
has  awarded  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  that  Insti- 
tution, whose  interests  have  assembled  us  together  to-day. 

If,  then,  the  depravity  of  man  render  civil  government  necessary, 
the  question  may  arise,  whether  it  be  remedial.  And  if  by  remedial 
*  R«T.  WiUiam  Graham's  Essay  on  OoTernment,  p.  4. 
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■were  meant,  an  abatement  merely,  of  some  of  the  evils  of  this  life — 
the  checking  of  violence,  injustice  and  oppression,  the  protection  of 
the  virtuous,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  good  work,  it  must  be 
apparent,  that,  in  this  sense,  civil  government  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term.  When  we  speak 
of  a  remedial  dispensation,  we  mean,  one  which  dries  up  the  fountains^ 
as  well  as  the  %tream%  of  corruption  ;  one  which  does  not  merely  re- 
press, and  thereby  conceal,  but  which  cures  the  moral  maladies  of 
man.  What  then,  if  it  be  not  remedial  in  this  higher  sense,  are  the 
functions  of  civil  government  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  answer,  negatively,  that  to  create  moral  laws 
and  obligations,  is  not  one  of  them.  It  has  no  power  over  moral 
principles,  but  to  apply  them  in  particular  cases.  In  other  words, 
God*s  moral  constitution  overlooks  and  controls  all  the  movements 
of  man's  legislation  and  administration.  Whatever  moral  principles 
are  contained  in  human  laws,  are  derived  from  the  divine.  In  mat- 
ters of  indifference — things  neither  right  nor  wrong  of  themselves — 
human  legislation  has  free  scope ;  but  in  matters  of  essential  morality 
and  religion,  it  has  no  power.  **But,  in  the  name  of  reason,'*  says 
Mr.  Graham  again,  "  what  has  civil  government  to  do  with  religious 
principles,  or  preachers  either  ?  If  man  transgress  the  laws  by  overt 
acts,  let  them  be  punished,  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, or  the  office  they  sustain.  Actions,  not  opinions,  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  human  laws,  and  God  alone  is  the  judge  of  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  men,  and  to  him  they  are  accountable  for  their 
opinions,  not  to  civil  governors."  This  doctrine  is  universally  re- 
ceived, at  least  in  theory,  over  all  this  broad  land. 

In  replying  positively,  we  would  say,  that  the  whole  functions  of 
civil  government  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word — the  administration 
ofjv^tice.  If  the  generally  received  opinion  be  correct,  that  govern- 
ment is  the  creature  of  necessity — that  it  grows  out  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  man  to  oppress  his  fellows,  then  it  must  be  evident,  that  to 
administer  justice,  is  its  main  end.  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these, 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men."  To  preserve  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  then,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  declared  to  be  the  end  of  government :  that  is,  civil 
government  is  the  agency  which  society  appoints  for  the  protection 
and  guardianship  of  persons,  property,  and  freedom.  This  it  does, 
not  by  prescribing  in  detail  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  by  defining  in- 
fractions of  natural  right,  and  affixing  to  them  appropriate  penalties, 
and  inflicting  the  same  by  physical  force.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  right  to  institute  government,  has  its  origin  in  the  wrongs  of 
humanity.  Right  cannot  have  its  foundation  in  wrong :  we  mean  this 
only,  that  the  occasion  and  necessity  then  call  for  it.  The  rights  and 
the  duty  have  their  proper  basis  in  our  social  constitution,  which  is 
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given  to  us  by  the  Creator,  so  that  in  reality,  man  is  created  with  tha 
law  of  society  in  his  very  being,  and  the  necessary  result  of  this,  is 
civil  government,  which  is,  therefore,  an  ordinance  of  God.  "  By  me 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice."  The  Son  of  God  is  the 
Governor  among  the  nations ;  it  is  by  his  authority,  that  "  princes 
rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth."  "  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of 
the  same :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil,"  To  punish  wickedness  by  physical  force,  to  vindi- 
cate the  justice  of  law,  to  protect  virtue  and  innocence,  to  secure  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ; — these  are  the  great  functions 
of  civil  government.  Its  purview  is  limited  to  time  :  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  destinies  of  eternity,  except  referring  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  terrors  of  justice. 

Quito  different  from  these,  are  the  functions  of  the  law  remedial ; 
or  that  system  by  which  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  former,  upon  its 
violation,  are  proposed  to  be  remedied.  The  grand  and  formal  object 
of  its  enactment,  revelation  and  administration,  is  to  dry  up  all  the 
fountains  of  corruption  in  the  human  heart,  and  so,  in  human  so- 
ciety; to  rescue  man  from  all  penal  evil  and  restore  him  to  perfect 
purity  and  holiness,  under  the  dominion  of  the  law  he  had  broken. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  clear,  that  the  penal  requirements  of  the  law, 
to  which  this  is  a  remedy,  must  be  complied  with.  The  divine  attri- 
bute of  justice  must  be  vindicated,  in  the  face  of  the  moral  universe. 
To  meet  this,  the  remedial  law  presents  us  with  the  great  and  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  atonement ;  the  Mediator  renders 
perfect  satisfaction  for  lost  men,  to  the  claims  of  immutable  justice. 

There  must  also  be,  a  thorough  enlightenment  of  conscience  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  legal  and  moral  relations,  that  man  may  be  placed 
under  its  controlling  influence,  as  an  absolute  rule,  to  whose  authority 
he  will  always  bow,  and  whose  dictates  he  will  always  obey. 

But  now,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  plain,  there  must  be  a 
thorough  revolution  in  his  moral  feelings.  All  corrupt  bias  must  be 
removed,  and  the  soul's  affections  made  to  conform  to  the  rectitude 
of  his  primitive  perfection.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  love  must  be 
reinstated,  in  all  its  original  power  and  supreme  dominion  over  the 
whole  man. 

These  must  be  provided  for  in  the  remedial  law,  or  it  is  falsely  so 
called :  the  head  must  be  enlightened,  the  heart  purified,  the  sins 
pardoned.  Accordingly,  when  we  open  the  book^  the  only  book  which 
contains  the  remedial  law,  we  find,  that  the  great  business  of  those  to 
whom  its  practical  administration  is  committed,  is  teaching.  "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations."  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."     With- 
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out  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  quarter,  therefore,  we  aflSrm  teach- 
ing, to  be  the  leading,  the  all-important  function  of  the  Church. 

But  teaching  implies  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  knowledge 
on  the  other.  Whence  comes  this  knowledge  ?  How  is  this  dark- 
ness, which  covers  the  earth,  to  be  removed  ?  Darkness  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  light,  though  night  precedes  day.  Ignorance  cannot 
teach  itself.  Did  ever  an  ignorant,  depraved,  and  barbarous  race  of 
men,  civilize,  and  reform,  and  enlighten  itself,  without  any  influence 
external  to  itself?  If  this  anomaly  nowhere  appear  on  the  surface 
of  history,  whJit,  we  ask,  is  the  purifying,  elevating,  illuminating 
power?  And  the  only  true  response  is.  The  Great  Teacher. 
Whence  should  truth  descend  to  enlighten,  purify,  and  elevate  man, 
but  from  her  own  eternal  source — the  bosom  of  God  ?  Whence  comes 
light,  but  from  the  orb  of  day  ? 

To  the  head,  therefore,  of  the  remedial  dispensation,  must  we  look 
for  this  knowledge.  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.*' 
And  the  depository  of  this  light  is  the  sacred  volume.  "  The  com- 
mandment is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light."  Nqw  these  lively  oracles 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  visible  Church,  with  the  King's  injunction, 
to  spread  the  light  abroad.  The  question  then  very  naturally  arises, 
who  are  the  Church  ?  Who  are  meant  in  the  language,  "  Te  are  the 
light  of  the  world"?  What  is  that  agency,  to  which  is  intrusted,  the 
momentous  work  of  enlightening  the  world?  Which  of  all  the  sects 
into  which  Christendom  is  divided,  has  received  and  holds  this  impor- 
tant commission  ? 

To  these,  I  answer,  no  one  in  particular,  but  all  in  general,  who 
hold  the  Head.  All  men  and  women  throughout  the  world,  who  re- 
ceive and  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  laws  therein  contained,  together  with  their  children — "  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off ; 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  These,  whatever  be 
their  sectional  or  denominational  distinctions,  and  however  sundered 
by  geographical  lines,  and  kept  apart,  physically,  by  national  boun- 
daries, all  these,  are  the  one  Church  visible,  to  which  the  Bible  has 
been  intrusted,  and  which  the  King  in  Zion  holds  responsible  for 
teaching  the  world. 

We  delay  not  a  moment  on  the  question  of  method ;  and  but  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  question  of  official  relations.  This  is  unnecessary,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  there  is  nearly  a  unanimous  agreement  in 
reference  to  official  teachers.  All  sections  of  the  Church  find  it  ne- 
cessary, to  elevate  some  individuals  to  this  special  duty,  and  to  enjoin 
it  upon  them,  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  these  things.  A  ministry, 
the  Church  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have.  "  I  have  set 
watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their 
peace,  day  nor  night."  Now,  by  this  agency,  every  private  member 
oecomes  a  real  teacher ;  for  it  is  a  plain  truth,  that  what  a  man  does 
by  another,  he  does  himself;  he  who  supports  a  teacher,  does  himself 
teach.     Thus/ the  entire  mass  of  religious  society  carries  out,  and 
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accomplislies  her  grand  functions ;  and,  if  properly  adjusted,  there  is 
no  part  idle. 

It  may  be  alleged,  in  opposition,  that  government  and  discipline 
are  very  important  items  in  religious  society,  and  therefore,  teach- 
ing is  not  after  all  so  pre-eminent.  We  admit  and  maintain,  the  high 
importance  of  these ;  but  we  also  contend,  that  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  master  function  of  teaching. 
The  government  of  religious  societies,  is  merely  the  application  of 
their  rules  to  their  members  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct ;  and 
discipline  is  the  same  application,  for  the  correction,  or  reclamation 
of  offenders.  There  can  be  neither,  where  there  is  no  law;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  teach  the  laws  of  the  society,  is  the  first  step  towards 
government.  And  in  this  very  act,  there  is  necessarily  involved  an 
exercise  of  government ;  for  the  teacher  must  have  control  over  the 
taught,  in  the  very  matter  of  communicating  instruction. 

Moreover,  the  punishments  within  the  sphere  of  religious  society, 
improperly  so  called,  are  wholly  of  a  moral  nature.  Admonition, 
reproof,  suspension,  expulsion — these  are  all  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  from  temporal  pains  and  penalties.  No  church  has  any 
power  to  inflict  corporeal,  or  pecuniary  punishments.  The  severest 
censure  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  declaration,  that  the  indivi- 
dual, having  violated  the  rules  of  the  society,  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
it.  All  church  censures  are  disciplinary  ;  none  are  penal.  Every 
movement  in  this  great  school  of  instruction,  is  for  edification — none 
for  destruction. 

Once  more — the  positive  institutions  of  the  religious  society,  have 
the  same  general  end  in  view.  The  two  sacraments  are  an  embodi- 
ment, in  significant  symbols,  of  the  two  leading  doctrines — regenera- 
tion and  atonement.  And  how  beautifully  simple,  and  how  eflBciently 
practical,  this  method  of  teaching !  This  water  in  baptism,  how 
strikingly  it  holds  up  to  view,  life  and  purity,  as  the  work  of  the  gra- 
cious Spirit !  This  distribution  of  bread  and  wine,  how  forcibly  it 
impresses  the  mind,  with  the  grand  conception  of  redemption  by 
blood !  Thus,  all  the  energies  of  this  ^eat  society,  concentrate  in 
the  one  object — the  communication  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  chief  means  of  counteracting  the 
evils  of  the  fall,  and  of  restoring  them  to  a  state  of  purity  and  feli- 
city. 

Mark  now  the  particular  functions  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Church. 
The  sum  of  the  one,  is  the  administration  of  justice :  the  sum  of  the 
other,  is  the  teaching  of  truth.  To  the  one,  belongs  the  punishment 
of  crime,  by  the  infliction  of  physical  evil — of  pain :  to  the  other,  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  by  teaching  him  the  way  of  life,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  former  checks 
evil  with  evil:  the  latter  overcomes  evil  with  good.  The  dispensation 
of  simple  law,  is  a  dispensation  of  wrath :  that  of  remedial  law,  is  a 
dispensation  of  mercy.  Poena  belongs  to  the  one :  Pcenitentia  to 
the  other.     The  one  protects  innocence,  virtue,  and  life,  by  appeals 

"lavish  fear :  the  other,  by  all-conquering  love. 
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We  search  in  vain  within  the  Bible,  or  in  the  book  of  trae  philoso- 
phy without  it,  for  any  evidence,  that  teaching  was  ever  committed, 
by  the  Creator,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  one  of  the  functions  of  his 
office :  we  cannot  search  at  all  for  such  evidence,  as  to  the  Church ; 
for  the  light  flashes  forth  everywhere,  and  carries  the  conviction  in- 
tuitively, to  every  rational  mind,  that  the  Church  is  the  light  of  the 
world — the  teacher  of  mankind.  Therefore,  a  college  is  a  religious, 
and  not  a  civil  institution. 

This  a  priori  argument,  we  shall  sustain,  by  full  and  ample  proof 
historical :  previous  to  which,  however,  let  me  present  the  argument 
authoritative,  by  quotations  from  the  highest  law  authorities  of  this 
nation  and  the  world. 

" Lay  corporations,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "are  again  divided 
into  eleemosynary  and  civU.  An  eleemosynary  corporation  is  a  pri- 
vate charity,  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  alms 
and  bounty  of  the  founder.  In  this  class  are  ranked,  hospitals  for 
the  relief  of  poor,  sick,  and  impotent  persons,  and  colleges  and  acade- 
mies established  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety,  and  endowed 
with  property  by  public  and  private  donations." — "  The  uses  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  public,  but  the  corporations  are  private, 
equally  as  if  the  franchises  were  vested  in  a  single  person.  A  hos- 
pital, founded  by  a  private  benefactor,  is  in  point  of  law,  a  private 
corporation,  though  dedicated  by  its  charter  to  general  charity.  A 
college,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  private  cha- 
rity, though  from  its  general  and  beneficent  objects,  it  may  acquire 
the  character  of  a  public  institution." — "If  the  founder  be  private, 
the  corporation  is  private,  however  extensive  the  uses  may  be  to 
which  it  iside  voted  by  the  founder,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  institution."* 

A  college,  then,  is  not  a  civil,  or  governmental  affair ;  nor  a  public 
corporation,  but  a  private,  charitable  institution. 

In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  Judge  Marshall  de- 
livers the  opinion  of  the  court ;  all  the  Judges,  except  Duval,  assenting 
He  sustains  the  same  doctrine ;  indeed  the  Chancellor  cites  the  case. 
We  select  a  passage  or  two :  "  From  the  fact,  then,  that  a  charter 
of  incorporation  has  been  granted,  nothing  can  be  inferred,  which 
changes  the  character  of  the  institution,  or  transfers  to  the  government 
any  new  power  over  it.  Neither,  in  reason,  can  the  incorporating  act 
change  the  character  of  a  private,  eleemosynary  institution."  Again : 
"  A  corporation's  immortality,  no  more  confers  on  it  political  power, 
or  a  political  character,  than  immortality  would  confer  such  power, 
or  character,  on  a  natural  person.  It  is  no  more  a  State  instrument, 
than  a  natural  person,  exercising  the  same  powers,  would  be.  If, 
then,  a  natural  person,  employed  by  individuals  in  the  education  of 
youth,  or  for  the  government  of  a  seminary,  in  which  youth  is  educa- 
ted, would  not  become  a  public  officer,  or  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  civil  government,  how  is  it,  that  this  artificial  being,  created  by 

♦  Com.  n.  274-6. 
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law  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  by  the  same  individoals,  for 
the  same  purposes,  should  become  a  part  of  the  ciyil  government  of 
the  country  ?"* 

Judge  Story  gives  a  separate,  but  concurring  opinion.  "  But  pri- 
vate and  particular  corporations  for  charity,"  says  he,  "founded  and 
endowed  by  private  persons,  are  subject  to  the  private  government  of 
those  who  erect  them,  and  are  to  be  visited  by  them,  or  their  heirs, 
or  such  persons  as  they  may  appoint."  "  The  authorities  are  full  to 
prove,  that  a  college  is  a  private  charity,  "f  A.nd,  as  to  the  foun- 
ders, who  have  the  right  of  visitation,  he  quotes  Blackstone,  thus : 
'^  But  in  eleemosynary  foundations,  such  as  colleges  and  hospitals, 
where  there  is  an  endowment  of  lands,  the  law  distinguishes  and 
makes  two  species  of  foundation,  the  one  fundatio  incipiens  or  the  in- 
corporation, in  which  sense,  the  king  is  the  general  founder  of  all 
colleges  and  hospitals;  the  other  fundatio  per^iens,  or  the  donation 
of  it,  in  which  sense,  the  first  gift  of  the  revenues  is  the  foundation, 
and  he  who  gives  them  is,  in  law,  the  founder ;  and  it  is  in  this  last 
sense,  we  generally  call  a  man  the  founder  of  a  college  or  hospital." 

With  equal  strength  and  clearness,  Judge  Washington  gives  a 
separate  yet  concurring  opinion.  We  forbear,  however,  further  ex- 
tracts. The  law  has  for  ever  settled  the  question,  and  decided,  that 
a  college  is  not  a  civil  institution — ^it  is  not  a  governmental  instru- 
ment— it  is  not  a  political  engine — but  it  is  an  eleemosynary,  or  cha- 
ritable institution,  "for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  piety."  It  is 
a  private  concern,  and  the  visitorial  powers  vest  in  the  first  contribu- 
tors who  founded  it,  or  in  those  to  whom  they  may  and  shall  have 
intrusted  the  same ;  and,  though  not  an  ecclesiastical,  yet  being  truly 
and  legally  recognised  as  "  established  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  piety" — i.  «.,  as  religious,  it  falls  clearly  within  the  functions  of 
the  remedial  law. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  historical  argument.  Chancellor  Kent 
gays,  that  "  Corporations  or  colleges  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  they  are  the  fruits 
of  modern  invention.  But  in  the  times  of  the  latter  emperors,  the 
professors  in  the  different  sciences  began  to  be  allowed  regular  sala- 
ries from  the  government,  and  to  become  objects  of  public  regulation 
and  discipline.  By  the  close  of  the  third  century,  these  literary  es- 
tablishments, and  particularly  the  schools  at  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Berytus,  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  public 
institutions.  Privileges  and  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  profes- 
sors and  students,  and  they  were  subjected  to  visitation  and  inspect 
tion,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. "|  This  language  implies 
the  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  schools  did  exist  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity ;  not,  indeed,  under  state  patronage,  but,  in  de- 
spite of  state  persecution,  under  the  protection  of  religious  society* 
The  four  schools  named  were  unquestionably  religious  institutions, 

♦  Wheaton,  IV.  6i4.  f  Wheaton,  IV.  657,  666.  J  Com.  H.  269. 
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nurtured  by  the  Church,  and  watered  with  its  richest  blood.  At  Alex- 
andria, for  example,  the  father  of  Origen  was  executed,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  widow  and  children  left  destitute.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  damp  the  spirit  of  the  son,  and  prevent  him  from  using 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  school,  over 
which,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  appointed  teacher,  by 
Demetrius,  Bishop  of  the  Church ;  and  history  attests  the  abundant 
success  of  his  efforts. 

Mosheim  condenses  much  matter  into  small  compass.  "  The  Chris- 
tians," says  he,  "  took  all  possible  care  to  accustom  their  children  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of 
their  holy  religion ;  and  schools  were  everywhere  erected  for  this 
purpose,  even  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  Church." 
We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  schools  designed  only  for  chil- 
dren, with  the  gymnasia,  or  academies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  erect- 
ed in  several  large  cities,  in  which  persons  of  riper  years,  especially 
such  as  aspired  to  be  public  teachers,  were  instructed  in  the  different 
branches,  both  of  human  learning  and  of  sacred  erudition.  We  may, 
undoubtedly,  attribute  to  the  Apostles  themselves  and  their  injunc- 
tions to  their  disciples,  the  excellent  establishments  in  which  the 
youth,  destined  to  the  holy  ministry,  received  an  education  suited  to 
the  solemn  office  they  were  to  undertake.  St.  John  erected  a  school 
of  this  kind,  at  Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  same  nature  was  founded  by 
Polycarp,  at  Smyrna.  But  none  of  these  were  in  greater  repute 
than  that  which  was  established  at  Alexandria,  which  was  commonly 
called,  the  catechetical  school^  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  St.  Mark.* 

Neander  speaks  nearly  to  the  same  purport :  "  But  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution of  the  Alexandrian  Church — I  mean  the  Alexandrian  Cate- 
chetical SchooV  Again :  "  We  find,  then,  originally,  at  Alexandria, 
only  one  person  appointed  as  a  catechist  by  the  bishop,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  heathens,  as 
well  as  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  place  in  their  religion.  Origen 
was  the  first,  who,  as  catechist,  divided  with  aiiother  person  the  duties 
of  this  calling,  which  had  become  too  much  for  him,  while  he  was 
prosecuting,  at  the  same  time,  his  learned  labours  in  theology,  and 
on  that  account,  he  formed  his  catechumens  into  two  classes.  But 
although,  in  other  places,  the  catechist  might  not  need  to  possess 
very  high  spiritual  qualities  and  peculiar  knowledge,  the  case  was 
different  at  Alexandria,  where  they  often  had  to  instruct  men  of  a  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  who  had  already  investigated  a 
variety  of  systems,  in  order  to  find  a  system  of  religious  truth  adapted 
to  their  wants,  and  where  they  were  often  obliged  to  converse  with 
such  men,  on  religious  subjects  and  philosophical  matters  which  are 
connected  with  them.^f 

As  it  was  at  Alexandria,  so  was  it  in  all  other  places  of  importance. 

*  Vol.  I.  100.  t  Church  Hist.  886,  887. 
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Wherever  there  was  a  Gharcb,  a  catecbist  soon  became  necessary, 
and  the  pastor  appointed  one.  This  catechist  taught  the  ignorant 
adult  heathen  and  the  children  of  the  Church.  Here  begins  the  his- 
tory of  the  schoolmaster  and  of  schools.  Never  did  the  world,  until 
it  was  Christianized,  conceive  the  idea  of  teaching  all  the  children, 
and  never  was  there  a  truehearted  Church  of  God,  which  did  not  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  itself  to  teach  all  the  world.  Moreover,  wherever 
there  were  large  churches,  as  in  cities,  and  a  number  of  youth  desir- 
ous of  preparing  for  the  ministry,  there  some  catechetical  schools  rose 
to  the  eminence  of  an  academy,  qualified  to  teach  the  requisite  phi- 
losophy and  science.  In  the  four  cities  named,  these  Christian 
schools  were  real  colleges,  not  chartered  and  fostered,  but  crushed 
and  persecuted  by  the  civil  powers.  Thus,  the  Church  of  God,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  her  literature  and  the  charters  of  her  colleges  in  her  own 
blood.  Nor  was  it  until  after  the  light  of  her  science  and  the  blood 
of  her  martyrs  had  extinguished  the  baleful  fires  of  pagan  persecu- 
tion, and  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Caesars  had  felt  its  need  of  sup- 
port from  a  purer  religion,  that  the  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  of  Constantinople  and  Berytus,  of  Cesarea  and  Antioch, 
of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  were  patronised  by  the  government.  Now, 
a  point,  material  to  this  discussion,  is  the  fact,  that  the  schools,  aca- 
demies, and  colleges,  which  the  pagan  emperors  persecuted,  and  the 
Christian  emperors  patronised,  existed,  long  before  the  battle  of 
Rubra  Saxa^  and  the  edict  of  Constantino,  A.  I).  325,  which  declared 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire.  It  was  not  the  civil  govern- 
ment that  created  the  schools ;  it  was  the  Church,  that,  in  the  face 
of  persecution,  reared  aloft  these  beacon  lights  to  guide  the  nations 
through  the  darkness  of  time.  And  so  hath  it  been  ever  since.  Let 
the  voice  of  history  be  heard. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  must  necessarily  be  followed,  by  a 
controlling  influence  of  government,  in  matters,  of  literature  and 
science,  as  well  as  of  religion :  still,  the  schools  of  learning  belonged, 
of  right,  to  the  Church,  as  really  as  did  the  ordinances  of  religion ; 
and  governmental  interference  became  as  disastrous  in  the  end  to  the 
one,  as  to  the  other.  Learning  suffered  equally  with  religion,  in  the 
unhallowed  alliance.  For  the  schools  of  the  Church,  now  aided  va- 
riously, and,  of  course,  trammelled,  by  the  government,  sunk  into 
slothfulness,  and  experienced  all  that  paralysing  influence,  which  a 
religious  establishment  necessarily  produces.  In  consequence  of  this 
supineness,  there  must  have  been  a  total  loss  of  letters,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  some  little  knowledge  of  them,  in  conducting  her  wor- 
ship. "  This  state  of  general  ignorance,"  says  Hallam,  "  lasted,  with 
no  very  sensible  difference,  on  a  superficial  view,  for  about  five  cen- 
turies, during  which,  every  sort  of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  But  among  them,  though  instances 
of  gross  ignorance  were  exceedingly  frequent,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Scriptures,  the  canons,  and 
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other  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  the  regular  liturgies,  were  writ- 
ten, and  in  which  alone  the  correspondence  of  their  well-organized 
hierarchy  could  be  conducted,  kept  flowing,  in  the  worst  seasons,  a 
slender,  but  living  stream/'*  The  secularized  clergy,  now  too  indo- 
lent to  cultivate  the  sciences  not  indispensable  to  their  daily  routine 
of  services,  conceived  a  disgust  toward  them.  "  A  prepossession 
against  secular  learning,"  says  Hallam,  ^^had  taken  bold  of  those 
ecclesiastics  who  gave  tone  to  the  rest.  If,  however,  the  prejudices 
of  the  clergy  stood  in  the  way  of  what  we  more  esteem  than  they  did, 
the  study  of  philological  literature,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that, 
but  for  them,  the  records  of  that  literature  would  have  perished — all 
grammatical  learning  would  have  been  laid  aside."  Even  Hume  ad- 
mits the  Church  to  have  been  the  depository  of  learning  in  the  days 
of  Alfred.  "  The  monasteries,"  says  he,  "  were  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  monks  butchered  or  dispersed,  their  libra- 
ries burnt ;  and  thus,  the  only  seats  of  erudition  in  those  ages  were 
totally  subverted.  Alfred  himself  complains,  that,  on  his  accession, 
he  knew  not  one  person,  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as 
interpret  the  Latin  service,  and  very  few  in  the  northern  parts,  who 
had  even  reached  that  pitch  of  enidition." 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  secularization  of  learning, 
any  more  than  of  religion,  to  have  been  universal.  History  stares  us 
in  the  face,  and  inquires.  Whither  fled  religion  and  her  schools,  when 
the  sun  of  science  descended  to  its  nadir,  as  Hallam  says,  in  the 
seventh  century  ?  When  the  dead  pall  of  secularization  fell  upon  the 
Christian  seminaries,  which  the  blood  of  martyred  millions  had  nur- 
tured during  the  first  three  centuries,  did  Christian  schools  cease  from 
the  earth  ?  By  no  means.  Two  streams  from  the  original  fountains 
of  light,  flowed  westward.  Dr.  Smyth  has  presented  clear  evidence 
of  the  plantation  of  gospel  institutions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  "  The  Scots,  says  Buchanan, 
were  taught  Christianity,  by  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
many  churches  of  the  Britons,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  Domitian,  took 
their  journey  ii)to  Scotland."  "  In  the  year  A.  D.  663,  the  celebra- 
ted abbey,  or  rather  theological  college,  was  founded  in  Scotland,  by 
Columba,  at  lona,  which  continued  to  flourish  for  many  ages,  as  the 
light  of  the  western  world,  and  to  supply  with  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
both  Scotland  and  England."t  To  tins  corresponds  the  testimony 
of  Mosheim.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  we  except  some  poor  remains  of  learn- 
ing which  were  yet  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  in  certain  cities  of  Italy, 
the  sciences  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  continent,  and  fixed  their 
residence  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Those,  therefore,  of  the  Latin 
writers,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  were 
all,  a  few  French  and  Italians  excepted,  either  British  or  Scotch ; 
such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca,  and  oth- 
ers."]:   It  was  from  this  pure  source,  that  a  ray  of  light  was  thrown 

*  Hallam'B  L\ter.  I.  26.  f  Smyth's  Hist.  Free,  and  Prelacy,  p.  482,  8. 
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into  the  darkness  of  a  corrupt  and  secularized  church,  and  thus  the 
Christian  seminaries  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  lent  their  force  toward 
reviving  learning  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Alcuin,  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  the  projector  of  all  the  improvements  in  learning  which 
signalized  and  immortalized  his  reign,  was  a  Briton.  From  the  same 
source  also,  it  can  be  shown,  the  rays  diverged  which  penetrated  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine ;  and  missionaries  from  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
Irish  schools,  kindled  up  the  lights  of  religion,  of  literature,  and 
science,  amid  the  forests  of  Germany. 

Parallel  to  this,  beamed  forth  another  ray  from  Asia  Minor, 
through  Thrace,  lUyricum,  the  valleys  of  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  into 
Piedmont  and  the  higher  Alps.  After  burning  in  the  fires  of  Papal 
persecution  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which 
they  supported  their  own  churches  and  schools,  independent  of  the 
civil  governmfent,  the  Paulicians  of  Western  Asia  carried  their  Bibles, 
their  schools,  and  their  religion  to  the  confines  of  Graul ;  where  their 
descendants  and  successors,  the  Waldenses,  have  quite  recently  ex- 
perienced severe  suflFerings,  from  that  anti-Christian  power,  which 
seems  naturally  inherent  in  an  established  church.  The  history  of 
the  Waldenses,  during  the  dark  ages,  is  the  history  of  light.  They 
maintained  their  own  schools,  and  educated  their  own  ministry,  from 
the  seventh  century  onward ;  and  they  would  have  left  histories  of 
their  literature,  had  not  their  books  perished  with  themselves  in  the 
same  flames  of  persecution,  by  whose  lights,  almost  alone,  we  trace 
their  history. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  inquire,  what  agency  religion,  religious 
men,  and  the  Church  had  in  the  revival  of  letters,  the  resurrection 
of  philosophy  and  science,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  onward.  Yet, 
it  will  not  be  at  all  practicable,  within  our  limits,  to  enter  upon  details. 
And,  happily  for  our  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary ;  because,  no  one 
can  glance  his  eye  over  that  history,  without  the  conviction  flashing 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  the  Epis- 
copal and  Cathedral  schools,  were  religious  institutions,  as  really  as 
the  bishoprics  themselves.  The  histories  of  the  four  great  univer- 
sities, Bologna  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  various 
collegQg,  demonstrate  their  existence  and  high  success,  long  before 
they  enjoyed  chartered  privileges ;  and,  that  they  were  built  up  chiefly 
by  men  bearing  various  offices  in  the  Church.  Correspondent  to  this 
indubitable  fact,  Blackstone  tells  us,  that  the  right  of  visitation  over 
the  English  universities  and  colleges  was  claimed  '^  by  the  Popbh 
clergy,  under  whose  direction  they  were,  as  ecclesiastical^  or,  at  least, 
as  clerical  corporations.''  And  this  question  was  only  settled  after 
the  Reformation,  when  the  canon  law,  and  its  counterpart,  the  Jus- 
tinian code,  contrary  to  the  strenuous  efibrts  of  the  clergy,  were 
finally  repudiated.  Its  ultimate  adj ustment  took  place,  by  the  triumph 
of  the  common  law,  when,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Phillips  vs.  Bury, 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  final  appeal,  sustained  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Holt.     Since  that  time,  a  college  has  been  held  and  deemed 
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a  lay  corporation,  private  and  eleemosynary ;  subject  to  visitation 
according  to  its  own  statutes.  But  it  is  to  establish  the  religious 
origin  of  these  institutions,  these  facts  of  history  are  cited.  All 
these  colleges  were  called  into  being,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
religion ;  they  are  a  result  of  charity — often  misguided,  indeed,  but 
still  within  the  compass  of  the  great  commission,  ^'  Go  and  teach  all 
nations." 

We  come  now  to  our  own  Hesperian  clime.  What  says  the  voice 
of  history  in  young  America.  Did  the  Mayflower  contain  the  reli- 
gion, the  literature,  and  the  science  which  make  up  a  college  ?  Did 
she  drop  these  seeds  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England,  in  the 
bleak  December  of  1620  ?  Who  founded  Harvard  College,  and  pro- 
cured a  charter  in  1638?  Who  founded  Tale  in  1700?  Who 
founded  Nassau  Hall  in  1746  ?  Who  founded  Brown  University  in 
1764  ?  Who  founded  Dartmouth  in  1769  ?  Who  founded  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  now  Washington  College,  in  1774?  Who  founded 
Dickinson  in  1783  ?  Hampden  Sidney  in  1788  ?  Randolph  Macon 
in  1830  ?  Emory  and  Henry  in  1839  ?  The  same  inquiry  might  be 
raised,  in  reference  to  the  ninety-eight  others,  whose  names  and  dates 
lie  before  me ;  and  some  fifty  others,  which  Christianity  has  called 
into  being,  since  this  list  was  made  out,  nine  years  ago.  If  any 
person  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  a  full  detail  of  the  facts,  we 
venture  the  prediction,  that  he  will  not  find  ten,  out  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  American  colleges,  which  did  not  first  light  the  torch  of 
their  science  with  rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  converged  to 
a  focus  in  the  lens  of  Christian  charity.  Of  all  the  principles  which 
nature  and  grace  combined,  have  implanted  in  the  human  bosom,  love 
to  a  world  buried  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  alone  operates  with  an 
energy  sufficient  to  open  the  dark  chambers  of  the  soul  to  the  light 
of  day.  Religion  alone  has  power  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  man  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  spiritual  nature,  and  therefore,  of  his  im- 
mortal destiny.  Until  a  burning  thirst  for  immortality  is  enkindled 
within  the  human  spirit,  how  should  it  be  nerved  for  those  gigantic 
efforts,  which  are  indispensable  to  its  own  capacious  enlargement  ? 
Let  youth  entertain  the  conception,  that  their  souls  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  and  fall  asleep  with  the  body,  to  awake  no  more, 
and  what  hold  have  you  on  them  ?  But,  let  religion  implant  in  their 
minds,  the  deep  conviction  of  their  immortal  nature ;  let  them  learn 
the  higher  metaphysics  of  the  Bible ;  let  them  know  the  law  of  their 
interminable  progression  toward  the  perfection  of  God,  and  the  feli- 
cities of  everlasting  communion  with  all  that  is  glorious  and  holy  in 
an  endless  heaven ;  or  of  all  that  is  fearful  in  the  terrible  reverse — 
and  you  at  once  wake  up  the  energies  of  the  immortal  mind  to  efforts 
correspondent  to  its  immortal  destinies. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  my  friends,  glance  at  facts  analogous  to  the 
foregoing,  now  passing  under  our  own  eye.  Who,  at  this  hour,  are 
the  lights  of  science  and  literature  to  the  Pagan  world  ?  Look  to 
the  mission  schools  and  colleges  at  Serampore,  at  Calcutta,  in  Ceylon, 
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%t  Madras,  at  Tanjore,  at  Allahabad,  in  the  Isles  of  the  great  Pacific, 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  tell  me,  whence  come  the  lights  of  science? 
Who  subdued  the  language  of  China  ?  Who  are  now  grappling  with 
her  literature,  and  upon  the  eve  of  throwing  open  her  doors  to  the 
lights  of  European — of  Christian  science  ?  Again  I  say.  Let  the 
voice  of  history  be  heard. 

But  this  religious  principle,  so  vital  to  literature  and  common  to 
man  everywhere,  can,  nevertheless,  be  found  practically  efficient  for 
the  highest  good  only  where  the  Bible  throws  its  light  into  the  soul. 
Will  any  Hallam  or  Guizot  solve  for  us,  the  historical  problem  of  the 
five  centuries,  from  A.  D.  1000  to  A.  D.  1600  ?  Wherefore,  were 
five  hundred  years  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  change  upon  the 
intellect  of  Europe  ?  Fifty  years  have  done  more  for  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  than  five  hundred  did  for  the  people  of 
France  and  Germany.  Why  so  slow,  the  mental  movements  ?  They 
had  the  religious  principle — they  had  it  in  powerful  action.  They 
had  mighty  intellects.  They  had  Christianity,  in  some  sort.  Who 
will  solve  this  problem  ?     Why  so  slow  ? 

Ah !  here  is  the  answer.  The  Bible  was  absent — practically  ab- 
sent from  the  university,  the  college,  the  school : — absent  from  the 
church  and  the  monastery : — absent  from  the  family  and  the  closet. 
And  how,  pray,  could  they  have  light  without  the  sun  ?  How  can 
darkness  be  expelled  without  light  f  But,  lo !  the  monk  of  Erfurth, 
anointed  of  God  for  this  very  work,  unchains  the  Bible.  The  eyelids 
of  the  morning  lift  up  themselves,  and  a  flood  of  light  pours  in  upon 
the  dark  masses.  The  world's  intellect  is  resuscitated : — ^learning  is 
sanctified: — literature  and  science  are  once  more  baptized  in  the 
blood  of  Calvary :  and  all,  all  take  their  appropriate  position  at  the 
feet  of  Him,  who  teacheth  as  never  man  taught. 

Thus,  my  friends,  our  problem  is  solved ;  our  task  is  accomplished. 
The  ceremonies  of  to-day : — the  essential  nature  of  a  dispensation 
of  pure  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  remedial  law  on  the  other — 
the  distinctive  functions  of  civil  society  and  government,  and  of  reli- 
gious society  and  government : — the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
world : — and  the  loud  voice  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries,  all  pro- 
claim, that  teaching  belongs  to  society,  not  in  its  civil,  but  in  its  reli- 
gious aspect — that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Church,  and  not 
of  the  State — that  a  college  is  not  a  public,  a  civil,  a  political,  but  a 
private,  a  charitable,  a  religious  institution. 

One  objection,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  before  we  draw  to  a  close. 
We  may  be  asked,  where  is  your  authority  to  confer  degrees  ?  Is 
not  this  given  by  the  civil  power  ? 

1  answer — No !  That  power  which  it  never  had,  it  never  could 
communicate.  And,  if  the  preceding  discussion  is  not  a  total  failure, 
such  a  power  cannot  possibly,  of  right,  vest  in  civil  rulers.  A  col- 
lege charter,  as  we  have  shown  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  merely 
creates  an  immortal  person  to  hold  property,  and  transact  business, 
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necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  of  instruction  prescribed 
by  the  founders.  A  diploma  is  simply  a  certificate  of  scholarship ; 
and  is  it  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  testify  to  scholarship  ? 
On  the  contrary,  such  testimonial,  it  is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right 
of  the  teacher,  or  association  of  teachers,  to  confer.  The  history  of 
degrees  and  their  certificates,  is  lost  in  the  distant  mists  of  time. 
But,  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced,  they  were  merely  testimonials 
of  ability  to  teach.  And,  during  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
the  emperor,  or  king,  sometimes  arrogated  the  power  of  authorizing 
them :  but  more  commonly,  by  an  equal  usurpation,  the  Pope  did  it. 
But  to  suppose,  that  we  have  found  their  ori^n  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  as  great  an  error,  as  to  suppose  this  the  origin  of  colleges. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church,  she  required  apt- 
ness to  teach,  and  scholarship  in  her  public  teachers ;  and  the  testi- 
monials of  these  were  her  diplomas.  Were  the  Church  now  to  lower 
the  standard  of  education  for  her  ministry,  the  general  standard  must 
sink  also.V  Were  she  to  cease  her  requisition  of  classical  literature, 
in  a  few  years  it  would  disappear  from  the  college  curriculum  every- 
where. To  the  great  commission,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  the 
world  is  now  indebted,  as  it  was  in  the  age  to  which  Hallam  and 
Hume  refer,  for  classical  literature  and  all  its  benefits. 

This  whole  discussion,  we  close  with  two  inferences,  viz. : — First, 
that  college  government  must,  necessarily,  be  the  same  in  substance, 
as  church  government.  Accordingly,  an  inspection  of  all  college 
laws  and  an  inquiry  into  their  application  demonstrate,  intuitively, 
their  identity  with  the  laws  of  religious  society,  and,  of  course,  their 
ecclesiastical  origin.  Slight  modifications  are  found ;  no' two  colleges 
have  precisely  the  same  formal  expressions  in  their  code :  and  yet, 
no  two  colleges  have  any  substantial  difference.  The  college  code  is 
one,  and  is  the  collected  wisdom  of  eighteen  centuries  of  experience, 
as  is  the  course  of  studies.  The  moral  substance  of  the  former  is 
not  less  immutable  than  the  intellectual  substance  of  the  latter.  No 
better  system  has  ever  yet  been  invented  for  training  the  intellect, 
than  the  ordinary  college  curriculum;  and  to  set  aside,  or  materially 
alter  it,  is  to  display  folly,  by  scoffing  at  the  wisdom  of  thirty  gene- 
rations ;  and  the  tendency  is  downward  toward  barbarism.  No  better 
system  has  ever  been  invented  for  training  the  moral  faculties  of 
youth,  so  associated,  than  the  code  of  college  laws  ;  and  equally  dis- 
astrous consequences  would  follow  any  material  innovation.  One 
error  we  may  delay  here  to  correct,  as  to  the  nature  of  college  govern- 
ment. The  faculty  are  vested  with  parental  authority.  The  civil 
law  gives  Ihem  no  control  over  students,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
it  has  none.  But  the  parent,  by  sending  his  son  to  college,  enters 
into  a  contract,  and  transfers  his  own  authority  to  the  Faculty ;  and 
by  this  delegated  parental  authority  alone,  they  rule.  Of  course,  a 
faculty  is  no  more  a  court  of  law,  than  is  a  family.  It  is  purely  and 
simply,  a  court  of  conscience. 
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Our  other  inference  is,  that  the  Bible  must  occupy  the  fore-ground 
in  every  prosperous  college.  None  that  throws  the  word  of  God 
into  the  background,  can  secure  the  moral  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, or  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  Religion  there  must  be,  and  it 
must  be  prominent.  Who  expects  a  family,  without  a  Bible  and 
without  religion,  to  rear  up  virtuous  young  men — men  that  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments — men  that  shrink  from,  and  abhor  pro- 
fanity, Sabbath-breaking,  idleness,  and  all  other  vices  ?  Is  there 
any  man  so  unreasonable,  as  to  expect  a  harvest  of  virtue,  where 
none  of  the  seeds  have  been  sown — ^good  fruit,  where  the  tree  has 
not  been  nurtured,  or  even  planted  ?  We  have  seen  most  abundantly, 
that  nearly  all  colleges  owe  their  being  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  founder  has  the  everlasting  right  of  visitation  and  control.  Un- 
less the  star  of  Bethlehem  rule  the  ascendant,  no  college  can  draw 
around  it  wise  men  from  the  east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south. 
All  parents,  even  those  who  themselves  have  no  peculiar  love  for 
religion  and  the  pure  morality  which  it  produces,  nevertheless,  desire 
better  things  for  their  sons :  and  the  chief  inquiry  always  is,  "  What 
facilities  and  appliances  have  you  for  the  protection  of  morals  ?  Can 
you  give  me  reasonable  ground  of  assurance,  that  if  I  commit  my 
son,  my  most  precious  treasure,  to  your  watchful  care  and  guardian- 
ship, half  a  parent's  vigilance  will  constantly  throw  its  eyes  around 
him ;  half  a  parent's  anxieties,  will  keep  those  eyes  ever  awake  ?" 
If  satisfied  here,  all  else  is  easily  adjusted.  Now,  it  is  to  the  con- 
trolling power  of  religious  truth,  that  all  wise  men  look  for  purity  of 
morals.  "And  let  us  with  caution,"  says  our  incomparable  patriot, 
"indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion."  Here  then,  we  plant  our  banner.  To  the  tearful  vigi- 
lance of  that  eye,  which  looked  down  from  the  cross  and  wept  over 
the  obduracy  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  we 
commend  our  most  sacred  charge.  On  him  we  depend,  after  all  our 
vigilance  is  exhausted,  for  their  protection.  Our  chief  weapon,  in 
our  warfare  against  crime  and  ignorance,  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — 
the  word  of  God.  Light  in  the  understanding,  honesty  in  the  con- 
science, and  love  in  the  heart — these  are  the  infallible  safeguards  of 
virtue :  and  these,  we  rejoice  to  know,  are  the  gift  of  heaven,  and 
will  come  in  answer  to  prayer.  By  Divine  grace,  then,  it  is  our 
unchangeable  purpose  to  move  onward,  and,  in  all  our  conflicts  with 
error  and  delusion,  our  watchword  shall  ever  be — The  sword  of  the 
Lordj  and  of  Washington! 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

A  SERMON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  ALEXANDER.* 

BY  THl  BSY.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  TBXNTON,  N.  J. 

**  Mark  them  which  walk  bo  as  ye  have  ua  for  an  enaample.*' — PniLirruNs  3  :  17. 

When  the  apostle,  in  this  as  in  several  other  places,  seems  to  hold 
himself  up  as  a  pattern  of  the  Christian  character,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  offended  as  if  he  had  departed  from  the  humility  which  is  so 
essential  a  feature  of  that  character.  In  the  same  sincerity  with 
which  he  spoke  of  himself  in  his  unconverted  state  as  "  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  he  spoke  of  himself,  after  his  conversion,  as  "less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints."  It  is  in  this  tone  he  characterizes  himself  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  his  personal  standing  disconnected  from  the  grace 
of  God,  which  made  him  more  than  he  was  in  himself.  Just  as  when 
he  speaks  of  his  official  rank  in  the  church,  he  distinguishes  between 
what  he  was  by  the  force  of  providential  circumstances  and  gracious 
endowments,  and  what  he  was,  if  judged  according  to  his  personal 
demerit  and  insufficiency ;  in  the  one  case  having  the  boldness  to 
affirm  that  he  "  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles," 
and  in  the  other  honestly  confessing  "  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles, 
that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle ;"  his  own  words  defining 
the  twofold  character  to  be,  in  the  one  aspect,  "though  I  be  nothing," 
and  in  the  other,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  ;"  "  not  I, 
but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me." 

To  this  general  explanation  it  may  be  added,  that  in  many  instances 
in  which  the  apostle  presents  himself  as  an  example  for  imitation,  it 
is  done  in  reference  to  his  general  course,  as  one  who  having  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  had  openly  and  wholly  re- 
nounced all  unbelief,  and  adopted  the  whole  creed  of  Christ,  and  all 
its  institutions.  As  he  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  Pharisee,  and  an 
Old  Testament  Jew  merely,  and  was  confessing  Christ  openly  and 
unreservedly,  baptizing  in  his  name  as  a  divine  person,  observing  the 
Lord's  supper,  knowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified 
as  the  foundation  of  his  ministry,  endeavouring  in  all  things  to  make 
known  and  act  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  such  respects 
Paul  might,  without  the  slightest  presumption,  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
converts,  to  "be  followers  of  him."  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  imme- 
diate context,  where,  in  connexion  with  the  humblest  acknowledg- 
ments that  he  had  not  "  already  attained,  neither  was  already  per- 
fect," nor  "  counted  himself  to  have  apprehended,"  he  avows  his 
determination  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  in  his  natu- 
ral advantages  as  a  Jew,  and  to  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 

*  This  sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Hall  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Alexander,  was,  at  the  Editor's  request,  sent  for  the  "Presbyterian  Magazine." 
But  another  article  haying  been  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Editor  for  the  "  Pres- 
byterian Magazine,"  the  present  communication,  whose  length  prevented  its  inser- 
tion in  that  periodical,  was  reserved  for  <<  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Church." 
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excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord ;  forgetting 
what  was  behind,  to  reach  forward  for  the  gracious  prize,  and  to  con- 
trol his  course  in  life  by  this  principle.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
vanity,  no  presumption  ;  no  setting  up  of  himself  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fection ;  no  violation  of  his  own  maxim  that  a  Christian  ought  not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  not  a  word  more  than  every  disciple  of  Christ,  however 
humble  in  rank  or  character,  ought  to  say,  and  does  say  in  the  very 
profession  of  his  faith. 

The  text,  therefore,  gives  us  a  warrant,  even  an  injunction,  to  use 
the  lives  of  consistent  Christians  as  examples  of  the  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  "Mark  them,  Qiterally  behold,  notice  them,] 
which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample.''  Such  lives  are  the 
practical  results  of  Christianity.  They  illustrate  it,  by  showing  in 
real  life,  how  true  faith  looks  and  acts.  The  Bible  gives .  the  de- 
scription of  such  a  character ;  but  particular  biography  furnishes  the 
living  instance  and  exemplification.  The  Bible  enjoins  such  a  life, 
but  the  biography  shows  that  it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  is  practi- 
cable for  all  believers,  as  well  as  chief  apostles ;  practicable  for  per- 
sons like  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  time,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
first  ages,  though  they  were  of  such  as  were  inspired,  and  had  seen 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  text,  considered  in  the  proper  scope  of  its  exposition,  instructs 
us  also  in  the  principle  upon  which  all  human  examples  of  Christian 
faith  are  to  be  lawfully  and  practically  used.  They  are  not  to  be 
held  up  as  themselves  the  objects  of  our  praise  and  admiration. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  works  of  divine  grace ;  as  specimens 
of  what  it  is  to  walk  according  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
disposing  and  enabling  men  like  ourselves  to  obey  the  Gospel.  Hence 
they  are  to  be  used,  not  for  eulogy,  but  for  ensamples.  We  are  not 
to  celebrate,  so  much  as  to  study  them.  There  is  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility connected  with  our  "marking,"  them.  The  great  end  before 
us,  in  regard  to  such  examples,  should  not  be  to  gratify  our  friend- 
ship, or  express  our  gratitude,  or  to  pay  our  honours ;  but  to  mark 
their  walk  for  our  own  imitation,  to  disprove  the  theory  that  a  con- 
sistent Christian  life  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  to  stimulate  us  by  all 
the  encouragements  that  their  living  examples  afford,  to  be  followers 
of  them. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  our  religious  inquiries,  is  as 
to  the  nature  of  faith,  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  the  signs  of  its 
genuineness.  Verbal  definitions  on  these  points,  even  those  that  are 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  become  much  more  intelligible  and  impres- 
sive when  they  are  illustrated  by  living  examples.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  defines  faith  in  a  single  sentence ;  but  follows  the  defi- 
nition with  a  long  chapter  of  historical  references,  covering  the  whole 
compass  of  the  sacred  records  as  then  existing,  from  Abel  to  the 
latest  of  the  prophets.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  a  supplement 
to  those  illustrations,  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  in  many  inci- 
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dents  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and  other  disciples ;  so  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Bible  to  the  end,  we  are  (compassed  about  with 
a  great  clond  of  witnesses.  This  is  enough;  but  still,  in  a  matter  of 
such  fundamental  consequence,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  not  have  too 
numerous  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  form  and  manner  in  which 
faith  is  developed.  We  love  to  read  the  lives  of  men  of  God,  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  had  no  help  from  the  invisible  manifestations  of 
miracles,  from  the  sight  of  Christ,  or  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
personally  saw  and  heard  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  And  even 
when  we  have  all  these  in  our  libraries,  we  feel  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  subject  more  clearly,  if  we  could  see  men  of  our  own  day, 
men  acting  and  conversing  amongst  ourselves,  whom  we  can  follow 
year  after  year,  in  their  private  as  well  as  public  "walk,"  and  whom 
we  can  "  mark"  by  our  constant  observation,  to  see  what  is  the  life 
of  faith. 

The  venerable  father  whose  departure  has  just  occurred,  would 
have  been  eighty  years  of  age,  had  he  lived  until  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1862.  For  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  long  period  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  public  life ;  for  as  early  as  the  age  of 
nineteen  |^Oct.  1,  1T91],  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  After 
four  years  of  missionary  employment  in  the  wild  regions  of  his 
native  state,  he  was  ordained  [1795].  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Virginia,  where  he  served  for  about  nine  years,  for  most 
of  which  time  he  was  the  principal  supply  of  three  neighbouring 
congregations.  For  six  years,  from  the  year  1806,  he  was  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Philadelphia,  when  (in  May,  1812)  the  General  Assem- 
bly called  him  to  open  their  theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  as  its 
first  professor.  He  began  his  instructions  in  the  same  year.  From 
that  date  till  the  hour  of  his  decease  (on  the  22d  of  October,  1851), 
he  was,  by  the  tery  oflSce  he  held.  Kept  in  a  prominent  position 
before  the  country;  an  object  of  "mark"  to  a  succession  of  pupils, 
whose  aggregate  number  is  over  eighteen  hundred,  comprising  men 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  at  most  of  the 
missionary  stations  abroad ;  to  the  Church  at  large  which  had  such 
an  important  stake  in  his  character,  and  to  the  multitudes  to  whom 
he  became  known  by  his  writings,  and  by  the  report  of  the  great 
numbers  of  his  pupils,  who,  as  preachers,  teachers,  missionaries,  oflS- 
cers  of  public  institutions,  and  otherwise,  carried  his  name  and  influ- 
ence to  a  wide  extent ;  and  by  the  report  of  the  thousands  who,  during 
his  forty  years*  residence  in  Princeton,  were  educated  at  the  College 
there,  and  had  such  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  him  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  private  Christian.  He  was  known 
also,  personally  to '  a  large  number  who  have,  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  of  sixty  years,  heard  him  preach,  and  known  his  life.  In 
many  counties  of  Virginia,  his  native  state,  he  is  still  familiarly  re- 
membered.    In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  he  was  well  known,  not  only 
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by  his  preaching  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  by  his  introduction  to  the 
delegates  of  the  whole  Church  then  meeting  annually  in  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  that  city,  but  in  the  suburbs,  where  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  hold  religious  meetings ;  in  his  weekly  catechizing  of  children ; 
in  his  co-operation  in  the  "Evangelical  Society,"  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  truth  amongst  all  classes,  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of 
any  particular  congregation ;  and  in  his  connexion  with  the  various 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  in  which  that  city  then  took  the  lead. 

In  thus  casting  a  glance  over  the  prominence  of  Dr.  Alexander's 
public  life,  and  recalling  the  wide-spread  notoriety  of  his  name  in 
our  own  and  other  churches,  it  is  a  most  profitable  fact  to  state  in 
connexion  with  such  a  review,  that  gathering  up  the  testimony  of 
all  these  classes  of  observers,  his  walk  has  been  that  of  faith.  From 
youth  to  old  age  his  course  has  been  that  of  consistent  piety.  His 
life  has  been  that  of  those  who  walk  as  they  have  the  apostles  for  an 
ensample.  And  the  illustration,  the  instructive  point  of  all  this, 
strikes  me  as  consisting,  in  showing  us  that  the  essence,  the  great 
quality  of  the  true  life  of  faith,  lies  now,  as  it  ever  has  done,  in  a 
simple  following  of  what  is  true  and  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
ignorant,  the  weak-minded,  may  have  a  religious  faith  which  is  little 
more  than  credulity,  an  uninformed,  undiscriminating  confidence  in 
what  they  have  received  by  education  or  tradition ;  they  may  pass 
through  their  obscure  and  unobserved  lives,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  a  reproach,  because  their  very  circumstances  have 
protected  them ;  but  where  we  see  a  man  of  the  strongest  and  most 
sagacious  order  of  intellect,  a  man  of  solid  learning,  and  such  exten- 
sive and  varied  knowledge,  as  to  be  proverbial  for  the  treasures  of 
his  memory ; — a  man  whose  daily  reading  was  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek, 
and  Latin, — ^a  man  who  was  at  home  in  the  mental  sciences,  and 
whose  inquisitive  mind  penetrated  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  as 
to  be  ready  on  every  subject  of  conversation  ;  when  we  see  a  man 
of  this  description,  living,  conversing,  preaching,  instructing,  writing, 
with  the  same  simplicity,  and  directness,  and  perseverance  of  faith 
as  the  obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  God's  people, — when  this  faith 
becomes  the  pervading  spirit  and  grand  characteristic  of  the  whole 
man,  so  as  to  modify  and  shape  every  other  quality  of  his  intellect 
and  affections, — then  we  see  that  this  was  his  true  greatness^ — this 
was  after  all  what  made  him  so  extraordinary  a  character.  And 
the  practical  benefit  of  marking  such  a  man  is,  to  make  us  know  that 
whilst  the  best  grade  of  piety  may  subsist  with  the  highest  mental 
endowments  and  acquirements,  as  well  as  with  the  humblest,  yet, 
after  all,  the  true  ensample  of  the  piety  of  apostles  and  all  saints 
lies  in  their  simple  credence  of  Divine  truth,  and  a  simple  conformity 
of  common  life  to  Divine  precepts. 

Those  who  marked  the  character  of  Dr.  Alexander's  piety,  must 
have  noticed  with  what  a  direct  and  childlike  docility  he  received 
whatever  he  found  in  the  Scriptures.  His  excellent  works,  on  the 
"  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  show 
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that  his  faith  in  the  Bible  was  founded  on  the  deliberate  conyiction 
of  his  reason  that  it  is  altogether  the  Word  of  God.  Convinced  of 
this  fact,  after  personal  and  careful  scrutiny,  he  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  his  mind,  his  judgment,  his  conduct,  to 
the  simple  statements  of  revelation.  It  was  not  credulity,  not  a  ser- 
vile adoption  of  other  men's  conclusions,  but  the  faith  of  evidence. 
He  thus  received  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  and  followed 
the  revealed  word  just  as  it  is,  without  presuming  or  desiring  to  inter- 
pose his  own  reason  to  qualify  or  vary  the  plain  and  palpable  truth. 
His  theology,  accordingly,  was  purely  scriptural ;  free  from  specu- 
lations ;  abhorring  any  statement  or  system  that  would  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men ;  never  seeking  the  notoriety  of  novel  or  peculiar  views, 
or  of  making  discoveries.  This  was  his  character,  alike  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  rrofessor's  chair.  His  views  were,  in  the  best  sense,  pro- 
found, thorough,  the  reverse  of  superficial ;  but  they  were  simply 
Scriptural — the  obvious  Scripture.  His  whole  dealing  with  theology 
was  of  this  description.  He  never  made  Divine  truth  the  theme  of 
declamation;  he  never  brought  the  arts  of  oratory  or  fine  writing  to 
set  ofi"  the  truth ;  he  afiected  no  tones  or  gestures,  or  artifices  of  any 
description,  to  give  to  that  truth  some  extraneous  and  human  embel- 
lishment. It  was,  as  I  conceive,  the  vivid,  habitual  consciousness 
and  experience  of  the  reality  and  solemnity  of  sacred  truth,  that 
brought  him  to,  and  kept  him  in  that  simplicity  of  mind,  that  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  temptation,  which  less  humble  minds  do  not  resist, 
to  turn  theology,  preaching,  and  all  religion,  into  a  department  of 
the  fine  arts.  1  suppose  that  a  mind  thus  led  by  grace  into  an  habi- 
tual sense  of  Divine  realities,  cannot  endure  anything,  either  in  opi- 
nion, expression,  or  spirit,  that  would  seem  ambitious  of  adding  to 
the  obvious  and  self-contained  greatness  of  what  God  has  said  in  the 
words  of  his  own  inspiration. 

This  trait  was  manifest  in  every  part  of  his  character.  We  must 
all  remember  that  notwithstanding  the  great  weight  that  has  attached 
to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Alexander,  not  merely  out  of  personal  defe- 
rence to  him,  but  by  the  convictions  which  the  grounds  for  his  judg- 
ments produced,  yet  that  all  this  power  was  the  result  of  this  very 
singleness  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  He  used  no  management ; 
he  depended  on  no  secret  plans ;  he  obtruded  no  opinions ;  he  neither 
flattered  nor  threatened ;  he  was  silent  and  reserved,  rather  than  for- 
ward ;  he  listened  with  composure  to  the  most  opposite  sentiments, 
and  gave  his  own  as  if  he  were  the  last  and  least ;  but  after  him  there 
was  seldom  any  to  rise ;  his  free,  direct,  plain-spoken  words  came 
like  the  dispassionate  verdict  of  a  mind  that  had  considered  the  point 
in  all  its  lights,  and  that  verdict  seldom  failed  to  secure  concurrence. 

This  is  true  Christian  power ;  a  power,  not  of  name  or  station,  but 
of  character  and  sound  judgment ;  therefore  one  that  can  be  marked 
as  an  ensample ; — a  power  resulting  from  the  simplicity  of  an  intel- 
ligent faith,  a  habit  of  perpetual  reference  to  the  Bible  standard,  and 
accompanied  by  unaffected  modesty  and  humility.    It  was  one  of  the 
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remarkable  qualities  of  this  beloved  man,  that  his  hamility  continued 
unaffected  bj  all  the  deference  with  which  he  was  regarded.  When 
he  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  licensed  to  preach,  the  Presbytery 
assigned  him  as  the  text  for  his  trial  sermon,  Jeremiah  1:7:  ^^  But 
the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Say  not  I  am  a  child ;  for  thou  shalt  go  to 
all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command  thee,  thou 
shalt  speak.'*  The  manuscript  of  that  sermon  is  extant,  and  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  whole  life  that  followed  that  beginning, 
to  find  that  though  the  selection  of  the  text  was  so  well  calculated, 
and  probably  designed,  to  draw  out  some  allusions  to  the  candidate's 
youth,  not  a  word  of  reference  is  made  to  himself.  From  that  day 
onward  we  should  search  in  vain,  in  his  discourses,  speeches,  wri- 
tings, or  conversation,  for  egotistical  mention  of  himself,  or  in  the 
history  of  his  life,  for  any  seeking  of  publicity,  or  of  self-advance- 
ment. He  sought  nothing.  He  kept  himself  waiting  upon  Provi- 
dence. He  was  also  the  ^^  child"  to  go  where  the  Lord  should  send 
him,  and  speak  what  He  should  command.  Who  ever  saw  Dr. 
Alexander  putting  himself  forward  in  any  matter  small  or  great  ? 
Who  ever  saw  him  strive  for  the  floor  in  any  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
or  aim  to  be  a  leader  on  any  question  of  debate  ?  Who  ever  found 
him  making  himself  conspicuous,  excepting  as  his  very  faithfulness 
and  readiness  to  do  whatever  was  required  of  him,  made  him  so  ?  In 
a  word,  who  ever  saw  in  him  anything  like  a  display  of  his  own 
influence,  or  a  disposition  to  employ  it  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
modest  expression,  in  the  fewest  words  and  calmest  manner,  of  his 
own  conclusions  ?  In  this  plain,  scriptural,  unambitious  cast  of  his 
religious  character  and  views,  we  may  find  the  secret  of  the  excel- 
lence and  universal  acceptance  of  his  preaching.  For  it  was  one  of 
his  apostolic  marks,  that  his  preaching  was  not  only  intelligible,  but 
attractive  to  all  classes  of  persons.  Simple,  direct,  discriminating, 
sensible,  aiming  at  the  heart,  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  states  and  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  truth,  it  was 
emphatically  true  that  his  speech  and  preaching  were  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  And  it  deserves  to  be  noted  by  all 
ministers  and  candidates,  that  one  of  the  chief  external  means  by 
which  Dr.  Alexander  attained  what  are  often  called  his  inimitable 
excellencies  as  a  preacher,  was  his  spending  several  years  both  after 
licensure  and  ordination,  in  itinerant  missionary  service,  preachinff 
in  the  humblest  and  most  destitute  places,  often  in  the  open  air,  and 
adapting  his  language  and  manner  to  the  minds  that  needed  the 
plainest  kind  of  instruction.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for  the  ministry 
and  the  church,  when  the  performance  of  a  term  of  such  itinerant 
service  shall  be  exacted  as  part  of  the  trials  of  every  probationer 
before  ordination. 

It  also  deserves  to  be  marked  by  us  all,  that  from  his  earliest 
years  as  a  Christian,  he  who  reached  such  attainments  of  piety,  was 
accustomed  to  pay  constant  attention  to  his  own  personal  religion. 
Upon  the  details  of  his  practice  in  this  respect,  no  one  can  fully 
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enter ;  for  he  was  remarkable  bgth  for  the  privacy  of  his  own  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  his  avoidance  of  everything  that  bordered  upon 
a  relation  of  what  is  so  sacred  and  personal,  as  a  Christian's  own 
self-examination  and  discipline.  But  it  could  not  be  concealed,  that 
throughout  his  life,  his  preaching,  his  conversation,  his  favourite  read- 
ing, were  connected  with  a  constant  devotedness  of  his  mind  to  per- 
sonal piety,  whilst  the  seasons  of  devout  abstraction,  and  sometimes  the 
involuntary  changes  of  his  countenance,  and  movements  of  his  hands, 
evinced  fixed  habits  of  spiritual  communion,  and  ejaculatory  prayer. 

Christians,  and  especially  clergymen,  of  strong  intellect,  of  stu- 
dious habits,  of  scholastic  attainments,  often  find  their  professional 
pursuits  so  absorbing  to  their  taste,  as  to  become  their  great  tempta- 
tion. They  bury  themselves  in  books— exhaust  their  minds  in  re- 
searches, which  though  they  may  be  theological  in  their  relations, 
are  purely  intellectual  in  their  process.  But  I  think  no  one  who 
intimately  knew  Dr.  Alexander,  can  think  otherwise,  than  that  pro- 
foundly as  he  studied  the  range  of  theological  and  philosophical 
science,  his  heart  was  in  the  Bible,  and  in  experimental  religion ; 
that  hia  musings  were  not  on  the  speculative  theories  of  his  own,  or 
other  men's  minds,  but  on  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
the  actual  workings  of  the  human  heart,  in  its  relations  to  God  and 
inspired  truth.  One  striking  proof  of  the  habitual  culture  of  his  own 
heart  was,  that  it  never  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort,  or  produce  a 
reaction,  to  come  to  the  most  serious  and  spiritual  subjects  or  duties. 
He  was  not  serious  by  turns  or  on  occasions ;  but  could  pass  inter- 
changeably from  common  to  sacred  topics,  in  that  equable  tone  and 
manner  which  showed  that  the  levities  of  time  and  of  sense  were 
habitually  subordinate  with  him  to  the  realities  of  Divine  things. 
At  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  sanctimoniousness,  or  assumed 
seriousness — easily  moved  to  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  cheerfulness, 
highly  sensitive  even  to  whatever  is  amusing  or  ludicrous,  he  never 
lost  his  dignity,  nor  gave  a  moment's  encouragement  to  a  hilarity 
inconsistent  with  Christian  gravity.  No  one  ever  heard  from  his 
lips,  in  his  most  cheerful  moments,  what  might  not  be  properly  re- 
peated ;  no  one  dared  to  say  in  his  presence  aught  that  bordered  on 
irreverence  for  sacred  language  or  sacred  objects ;  no  one  ever  heard 
from  him,  when  treating  of  sacred  things,  a  sentence  intended  to 
create  amusement,  or  attempting  to  excuse  a  jest  under  the  plea  of 
eccentricity.  The  substratum  of  godliness  was  too  deep  and  firm, 
to  allow  of  vagaries  of  this  kind,  which  have  too  often  disgraced 
eminent  and  even  good  men.  In  fact,  I  may  here  say,  that  whilst 
some  of  the  best  men  have  had  foibles  or  peculiarities,  which  have 
in  some  degree  detracted  from  the  completeness  or  symmetry  of 
their  character,  and  disturbed  the  pleasure  of  our  associations  with 
their  memory,  I  can,  after  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime,  recall  no 
such  exception  as  attaching  to  any  of  the  characteristics  of  our  de- 
parted father. 

Apostolic  example  shows  us  faith  in  an  active  life  of  usefulness. 
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The  apostles  and  first  disciples  did  not  rest  in  their  Christian  name, 
and  offices,  and  privileges;  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  know  the 
truth;  they  gave  themselves,  according  to  their  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities, to  "the  work  of  the  Lord."  We  ought  to  "mark"  this 
trait  in  those  who  walk  according  to  their  example ;  for  we,  too,  like 
them,  may  find,  if  not  the  same,  yet  some  ways  of  imitating  them. 

Our  venerable  father  belonged  to  this  apostolic  class  of  believers. 
As  a  missionary,  as  a  college  president,  as  the  occasional  preacher 
or  settled  pastor  of  a  congregation,  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  through  all  the  time  of  his  professorship  in 
j?rinceton  and  in  the  neighbouring  and  distant  churches,  he  was 
assiduous  in  labour,  seldom  seeking  relaxation  or  interrupted  by  ill 
health,  always  ready  to  give  his  services  when  he  thought  they  would 
be  seasonable.  And  when  we  speak  of  him  in  these  several  offices, 
we  should  have  but  a  faint  impression  of  his  usefulness,  if  we  con- 
ceive of  him  only  as  punctually  performing  the  more  public  routine 
of  his  duties.  In  one  department  alone,  the  time  of  Dr.  Alexander 
was  occupied  to  an  extent  little  known :  it  was  that  of  an  adviser. 
He  was  the  pastor,  not  only  of  his  congregations,  but  of  his  pupils 
in  the  seminary,  and  of  many  long  after  they  had  left  it.  His  study 
door  was  ever  open  for  those  who  sought  his  counsel,  whether  on  spi- 
ritual or  temporal  concerns  ;  and  his  correspondence  with  ministers, 
churches,  church-institutions,  on  points  on  which  his  advice  was  re- 
quested, would  form  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  his  diligence,  wis- 
dom, and  influence.  In  the  designation  of  graduates  for  particular 
fields  of  labour,  in  suggesting  ministers  to  churches  and  churches  to 
ministers,  in  encouraging  the  proper  persons  for  the  work  of  foreign 
missionaries,  in  answering  theological  difficulties  and  questions  of 
conscience,  in  superintending  the  financial  interests  of  the  seminary, 
especially  as  to  its  scholarships  and  other  benevolent  funds,  in  his 
co-operation  in  all  the  boards  and  institutions  of  the  Church,  Dr. 
Alexander  did  a  work  for  the  Church  which  alone  would  constitute 
him  one  of  the  most  efficient  ministers  it  has  ever  possessed.  To  this 
we  must  add  his  writings.  These  were  all  of  a  practical  character. 
As  he  disliked  the  title  of  ^^  Polemic  theology,"  so  he  never  showed 
any  taste  for  controversy,  either  by  his  pen  or  lips.  Strong  as  he 
was  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  opinions  as  to  what  was  essential  or 
most  scriptural  and  expedient  in  doctrine  and  in  forms,  he  never 
was  a  bi^ot ;  he  never  insisted  on  universal  and  total  conformity  to 
every  point  as  he  saw  it,  as  the  orthodox  standard ;  he  was  sometimes 
thought  by  the  more  ardent  to  be  too  moderate  in  his  tone,  or  back- 
ward in  his  zeal  in  times  of  controversy ;  but  it  was  that  moderation 
which  was  necessary  to  balance  and  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  those 
who  took  narrower  views  of  the  questions  in  discussion.  Besides  the 
volumes  on  the  "  Canon"  and  "Evidences,"  both  of  which  are  re- 
ceived as  standard  text-books  in  a  number  of  academies  and  colleges, 
the  principal  publications  of  Dr.  Alexander  are  his  Essays  on  "Re- 
ligious Experience,"  "  A  Compend  of  Bible  Truth,"  a  history  of  the 
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"American  Colonization  Society,"  "Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Founder  and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log  College/'  a  compilation 
of  "  Hymns,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Sermons."  Besides  these,  and 
some  smaller  books  and  tracts,  he  published  a  large  number  of  articles 
in  various  religious  periodicals,  and  so  diligently  did  he  make  use  of 
this  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  keeping  his  mind  in  active  exercise, 
that  several  of  his  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  different  editors  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  All  these  publications  are  of  a  practical 
and  permanent  kind,  and  are  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  was  so  invariable  a  trait  of  their  author's  disposition.  In  vain 
shall  the  writings  or  discourses  of  this  wise  and  good  man  be  searched 
for  terms  of  violence  and  rude  denunciation,  even  against  the  abettors 
of  the  greatest  errors.  Though  in  his  time,  the  Protestant  and  other 
controversies  were  strongly  debated,  and  though  his  own  mind  was 
strong  in  its  own  sentiments,  he  never  descended  to  those  vulgar,  or 
abusive,  or  personal  modes  of  argument,  which  sometimes  almost 
prejudice  one  against  the  right  side  of  a  discussion.  His  long  pos- 
session of  posts  of  authority  and  of  instruction,  never  made  him  in 
an  offensive  sense,  magisterial,  or  dictatorial,  or  dogmatical.  He 
was,  indeed,  sometimes  plain  in  his  expressions,  even  to  abruptness, 
but  that  his  manner  was  justified  to  those  to  whom  he  thus  expressed 
himself,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  innumerable  as  were  the  occasions 
on  which  he  was  called  to  give  his  opinions,  and  unreservedly  as  he 
gave  them,  when  the  occasion  was  proper,  it  is  a  thing  almost,  if  not 
wholly  unheard  of,  that  he  gave  serious  offence  to  any  one. 

It  was  in  these  ways  that  the  life  of  this  exemplary  man  teaches 
us,  that  true  piety  will  lead  to  the  employment  of  whatever  talents 
or  means  we  possess,  in  the  promotion  of  what  is  good  and  true ; 
that  we  should  employ  every  channel  of  well-doing  within  our  reach, 
and  that  so  long  as  we  have  our  faculties  unimpaired,  we  should  not 
be  content  to  pass  our  time  unprofitably.  It  shows  us  also  that  one 
may  be  diligent  and  prominent,  and  extensively  useful,  without  the 
clamour  of  publicity,  without  departing  from  one's  own  sphere,  and 
without  making  adversaries.  So  it  was  with  the  apostles.  Their 
aim  and  delight  was  to  have  Christ  preached  "  in  any  way;"  they 
spoke  and  wrote ;  they  did  good  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  great ;  they  were  considerate  of  the  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritual  wants  of  men ;  they  gave  themselves  no  rest,  they  made  no  plea 
for  idleness,  or  for  declining  the  most  humble  services,  from  their  age, 
their  high  oflSce,  their  past  labours,  their  great  successes ;  let  us  mark 
them  when  we  have  seen  and  known  who  have  walked  so  as  they  had 
them  for  an  ensample.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  encouragements  of 
the  blessing  that  may  be  expected  to  follow  such  employments,  what- 
ever may  be  the  scale  on  which  they  are  exercised.  Those  who  are 
steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,, 
may  know  that  their  labours  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  The- 
benefit,  which  have  directly  attended  the  example  and  influence  of  Dr^ 
Alexander  through  his  active  life,  and  multiplied  through  those 
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whose  minds  he  has  trained  and  whose  lives  he  has  shaped,  cannot 
be  computed.  They  are  known  to  have  been  eminently  and  divinely 
beneficial  to  individuals,  to  communities,  and  to  the  Church  at  large. 
Here,  too,  was  the  mark  of  an  apostle ;  and  when  we  see  the  Holy 
Ghost  sealing  such  a  life  year  after  year,  both  by  the  personal 
graces  bestowed  and  by  the  divinely  wrought  effects  attending  his 
instrumentality,  how  contemptible,  how  impious,  sounds  the  theory 
that  would  denounce  the  ministry  of  such  a  man  as  unauthorized  of 
God.  One  such  case,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  has  that  Divine  stamp  of 
authenticity,  which  no  hands  or  succession  of  hands  of  men  can  ever 
impart. 

^ut  what  is  the  end  of  a  life  of  faith  ?  how  may  we  expect  a 
believer  to  meet  death?  what  is  the  apostolic  ensample  on  this  point  ? 
Let  Paul — "  Paul  the  aged,"  Paul  the  most  laborious  apostle,  the 
most  abundant  writer,  answer :  "  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my 
body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death ;  for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain :  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better."  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  His  appearing."  Let  the  voice  of  other  Scriptures  tell  us  what 
we  are  to  expect  as  the  sealing  testimony  of  a  godly  life :  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace."  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season."  Where  faith  has  been 
founded  on  an  intelligent  reception  of  the  truth,  and  nurtured  by  a 
constant  use  of  the  same  means  of  growth, — where  the  life  has  been 
a  serious,  uniform  conformity  to  the  truth  thus  received, — where 
Christ  has  been  not  only  accepted  in  the  first  instance  as  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness,  but  depended  on,  looked  to,  and  confided  in,  as 
the  source  of  all  grace  and  hope,  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  calm, 
peaceful,  solemn  transition  from  time  to  eternity.  The  general  cha- 
racteristics of  one's  piety  in  life,  may  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  the 
closing  scene. 

All  this  was  eminently  exemplified  in  the  departure  of  him  whose 
life  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  was  still  faith, — simple,  child- 
like faith,  that  guided  and  taught  him  at  fourscore  as  at  nineteen. 
His  implicit  belief  in  the  assurances  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  im- 
mediate blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  the  heavenly  life  and  service, 
the  guardianship  of  Christ  and  angels  over  the  dying  believer,  had 
been  so  long  cherished,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  felt  a  fami- 
liarity with  these  unseen  objects,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
long-continued  habit  of  meditating  upon  them.  As  he  advanced  in 
age,  he  was  conscious  of  his  nearer  approach  to  these  scenes,  and 
concentrated  more  and  more  of  his  thoughts  upon  them.  Death 
became  to  his  apprehension,  indeed,  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  he  could 
see  his  pious  associates  and  friends  descend  to  the  grave  with  the 
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composure  of  one  who  beliered  that  they  were  with  Christ,  and  that 
he  should  soon  rejoin  them.  Ten  years  ago,  in  his  essay  on  "  Re- 
ligious Experience,"  he  was  led  to  refer  to  nimself,  when  treating  of 
the  preparation  for  death,  as  follows : 

''  The  writer  confesses  also,  that  in  dwelling  so  Ions  on  thb  subject,  he  had 
some  regard  to  his  own  edification,  and  preparation  for  death.  As  he  knows 
from  infallible  endence,  that  he  will  soon  be  required  to  put  off  this  tabernacle; 
and  to  emigrate  from  this  lower  world,  he  was  solicitous  to  acquire  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  was  able  from  those  who  have  gone  before^  what  were  the  diffi- 
cuhies,  sufferings,  and  encouragements,  of  pilgrims  in  this  last  stage  of  their 
journey.  And,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  he  has  derived  instruction  and 
encouragement,  from  the  contemplation  of  sucn  scenes  as  are  here  described. 
It  appears  to  him  supremely  reasonable,  that  during  the  short  time  which  remains 
of  ms  life,  he  should  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  meditation  of  the  things  of 
another  world,  and  in  making  actual  preparation  for  his  own  departure.  He  once 
supposed  that  the  near  approach  of  death  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  mind,  and  impress  upon  it  the  reality  and  awful  importance  of  eternal  things: 
but  he  finds  by  sad  experience,  that  however  his  judgment  is  convinced  of  the 
certainty  of  death,  and  its  consequences,  that  nothing  will  bring  these  things  to 
bear  on  the  heart,  but  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  wishes,  therefore, 
to  engage  in  such  reading,  meditation,  and  writing,  as  may  have  a  tendency  to 
fix  his  thoughts  on  the  solemn  scene  before  him^  when  he  must  close  his  eyes 
on  the  light  of  this  world,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  fnends  and  objects  with  which  he 
has  been  conversant  here.  He  is  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  best  way  to 
make  preparations  for  death,  is  to  sit  down  and  pore  over  the  condition  of  our 
own  souls,  or  to  confine  our  exertions  to  those  things  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  our  own  salvation.  We  are  kept  here  to  do  our  Master's  work,  and 
that  relates  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  will  not  do  to  relinquish  the  proper 
work  of  our  calling,  upon  the  pretext  of  seeking  our  own  salvation.  Our  own 
seeking  will  be  entirely  unavsulin^,  without  the  aid  and  blessing  of  God.  and 
this  we  may  expect  most  confidentr}^,  when  we  are  diligently  engaged  in  doing 
his  work,  whicn  is  always  the  duties  of  our  station  and  calling.  Active  duty 
must  be  performed  as  long  as  we  have  strength  for  the  work ;  and  like  the  Le- 
vites,  we  must  attend  around  the  tabernacle  and  altar,  when  we  are  too  old  for 
more  laborious  services." 

Accordingly,  when  he  found,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  and  whilst 
yet  in  the  unimpaired  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  that  the 
decline  of  his  bodily  strength  was  giving  premonition  that  his  end 
was  drawing  near,  his  whole  manner  and  conversation  indicated  an 
entire  readiness  for  the  solemn  event.  He  took  a  deliberate  review 
of  his  whole  case,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  respects  it 
was  now  the  most  proper  time  for  him  to  die.  He  had  attained  a 
good  old  age,  and  had  thus  far  been  able  to  discharge  his  multiform 
duties  without  interruption;  but  he  could  not  hope  to  be  spared 
much  longer  from  the  disqualifications  of  fourscore.  The  Seminary 
was  in  such  hands  that  he  could  now  leave  it  without  anxiety.  There 
had  been  interval  enough  since  the  removal  of  his  venerable  colleague 
to  make  this  second  great  bereavement  less  trying ;  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  good  and  settled  condition ;  he  thought  no  man 
could  expect  to  prolong  his  usefulness  after  the  age  of  eighty  :  his 
prayers  had  been  answered  as  to  preservation  from  agonizing  dis- 
ease, and  from  mental  imbecility ;  his  large  family  were  in  health 
and  comfort ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  and  active  career,  he 
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could  now  find  nothing  to  make  it  desirable  to  delay  his  departure. 
With  this  conviction,  and  before  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  he 
made  every  arrangement  in  view  of  his  decease,  and  requested  that 
what  prayer  should  be  made  for  him  should  not  be  for  his  recovery, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  presence  with  him  till  the  close. 
The  intelligent  scriptural  character  of  his  faith,  was  prominent  to 
the  last.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  ecstasy.  He  seemed  ever, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  avoid  strong  expressions  of  his  feelings. 
He  knew  (as  is  fully  stated  in  his  volume  on  ^'  Beligioos  Experience,") 
how  often  physical  causes  produce  what  appears  like  spiritual  rapture, 
even  on  a  death-bed,  and  he  loved  to  be  alone,  and  rather  silent  and 
meditative,  than  to  say  much  or  to  see  many.  But  his  testimony 
was  sufficiently  perfect  and  strong  to  prove  the  unbroken  continuance 
of  his  faith.  He  said  that  he  had  "  an  assured  belief* — that  he  had 
reviewed  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  assured  himself  of  his  acceptance 
of  it ;  that  he  was  in  peace  ;  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death ;  not  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  transition  so  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  mode 
and  circumstances  from  this  world  to  another,  was  in  one  sense  awful, 
but  that  he  could  confide  in  the  promise  that  Christ  would  guard  the 
soul  in  its  passage,  and  would  do  all  well.  But  all  this  may  be  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words,  for  his  departure  was  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  prayer  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  his  book  on  "  Religious  Expe- 
rience," where  it  is  riven  as  "  The  Prayer  of  one  who  feels  that  he 
is  approaching  the  borders  of  another  world,"  which,  after  a  hum- 
ble confession  of  sin  and  unwortbiness,  and  a  profession  of  faith  and 
corresponding  petitions,  thus  concludes : 

"  0.  most  mercifal  God !  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age ;  forsake  me 
not  wnen  my  strength  declineth.  Now,  when  I  am  old  and  gray-neaded  forsake 
me  not  y  but  let  thy  grace  be  sufficient  for  me :  and  enable  me  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  even  in  old  age.  May  my  hoary  head  be  found  in  the  ways  of  righteous- 
ness !  Preserve  my  mind  irom  dotage  and  imbecility,  and  my  Dody  from  pro- 
tracted disease  and  excruciating  pain.  Deliver  me  from  despondency  and  dis- 
couragement, in  my  declining  years,  and  enable  me  to  bear  affliction  with 
patience,  fortitude,  and  perfect  submission  to  thy  holy  will.  Lift  upon  me  per- 
petually the  light  of  thy  reconciled  countenance,  and  cause  me  to  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation,  and  in  the  hope  of  thy  glory.  May  tne  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing DO  constantly  aifiused  through  my  soul,  so  that  my  mind  may  remain 
calm  through  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

'^  As,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  must  be  drawing  near  to  my  end,  and  as  I 
know  I  must  soon  put  off  this  tabernacle,  I  do  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech 
thee,  0  Father  of  mercies,  to  prepare  me  for  this  inevitable  and  solemn  event. 
Fortify  my  mind  against  the  terrors  of  death.  Give  me,  if  it  please  thee,  an  easv 
][>assage  through  the  sate  of  death.  Dissipate  the  dark  clouds  and  mists  which 
naturally  hang  over  the  grave,  and  lead  me  gently  down  into  the  gloomy  valley. 
0  my  kmd  Shepherd,  who  hast  lasted  the  billeniess  of  death  for  me,  and  who 
knowest  how  to  sympathize  whh  and  succour  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture,  be  thou 
present  to  guide,  to  support,  and  to  comfort  me.  lUumine  with  beams  of  hea- 
venly light  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  so  that  I  may  fear  no  evil.  When 
heart  and  flesh  fails,  be  thou  the  strength  ot  my  heart,  ana  my  portion  for  ever. 
Let  not  my  courage  fail  in  the  trying  hour.  Permit  not  the  great  adversary  to 
harass  my  soul,  in  the  last  struggle,  but  make  me  a  conqueror  and  more  than  a 
conqueror  in  this  fearful  conflict.  I  humbly  ask  that  my  reason  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  and  if  it  be  thy  wiU,  that  I  may  be  so  comforted  and  supported, 
that  I  may  leave  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  religion,  and  thy  faithful- 
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ness  in  fulfilling  thy  gracious  promises ;  and  that  others  of  thy  servants  who  may 
follow  after,  may  be  encouraged  by  my  example^  to  commit  themselves  boldly 
to  the  guidance  and  keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.'' 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  providential  circumstances  that 
made  the  departure  of  our  venerated  friend  so  remarkable  a  fulfil- 
ment of  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  To  one  of  his  strong 
attachments  to  his  brethren  and  pupils  in  the  ministry,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  gratification  to  know,  that  while  he  was  slowly  withdraw- 
ing to  his  eternal  rest  and  crown,  he  was  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by 
hundreds  of  these  affectionate  and  beloved  friends.  Not  only  the 
Seminary  and  the  College  were  in  full  session  at  the  time,  but  the 
Synod  of  eight  Presbyteries,  comprising  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  members  in  attendance,  by  a  blessed  coincidence,  that  could 
only  occur  once  in  several  years,  was  then  assembled  in  Prince^ 
"  ton.  Their  prayers  were  unceasing  for  him,  until  the  announcement 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  early  dawn  of  their  second  day's 
meeting,  called  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for  such  a  life 
and  such  a  death.  It  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if  God  had  summoned  so 
many  at  that  time  to  be  witnesses  of  His  grace  to  his  dying  servant, 
and  to  receive  a  salutary  impression,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  churches 
there  represented. 

But,  my  brethren,  let  us  beware  how  we  allow  our  admiration  and 
love  to  carry  us  away  from  what  ought  to  be  our  first  and  main  con- 
sideration, the  example  for  us  to  remember,  that  we  may  be  incited 
to  imitation.  This  distinction,  this  pre-eminence,  this  influence  may 
not  be  ours  ;  but  all  this  faith  may  be.  This  peaceful  dying — this 
glorious  rest  may  be  ours ;  this  simplicity,  uniformity,  perseverance 
in  the  humble  walk  of  faith  with  God  in  Christ,  is  the  privilege  of 
every  believer.  Let  us  adopt  the  means — ^let  us  exercise  the  depen- 
dence— let  us  cultivate  the  grace,  that  were  the  great  qualities  to  be 
marked  in  the  ensample  we  have  been  considering,  and  even  we 
shall  attain  to  the  fellowship  of  his  faith  and  triumph.  Mark  them 
— mark  them  who  walk  so  ;  for  they  walk,  not  in  their  own  strength, 
but  in  the  strength  of  Christ ;  they  trusted  in  him  and  were  helped ; 
He  fulfilled  all  his  promises  to  them  ;  He  is,  and  ever  will  be  the 
same  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  This  is  religion,  this  is 
Christianity ;  here  is  proof  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  Gospel 
doctrine,  and  Gospel  promises,  and  Gospel  life,  which  is  better  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  arguments.  We  have  it  before  us — we  shall 
have  to  confront  it  among  our  privileges  at  the  bar  of  Judgment. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  A  CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

BT  THB  RBV.  MATTHEW  B.  HOPE,  D.D.,  PBOFBSSOB  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  N.  J. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative,  that  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Church  should  be  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  thoughtful  Christian,  can  scarcely  suppress  the  pain- 
ful conviction,  in  view  of  the  statistics  of  the  rising  ministry,  as 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  are  crowding  into  other  professions, 
that  many  of  our  pious,  and  liberally  educated  young  men,  are  mis- 
taking their  duty,  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  their  profes- 
sional life :  and  we  need  not  say  how  deplorable,  on  every  ground, 
such  a  mistake  must  be.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  compromise  their  ' 
usefulness,  and  comfort  through  life,  and  their  peace  in  death.  In 
consequence  of  stumbling  on  questions  of  such  momentous  magni- 
tude, at  the  threshold  of  life,  men  are,  doubtless,  often  bafBed  in 
business,  and  kept  under  the  rod  of  God  all  their  lives,  or  perhaps, 
cut  down  in  the  freshness  of  manhood.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
stand  at  the  eventful  point  in  life,  where  such  momentous  interests 
are  hanging  in  the  balance. 

We,  therefore,  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially  of 
such  as  may  be  called  either  to  examine  the  subject  as  a  question  of 
personal  duty,  or  to  counsel  others  in  such  cases,  to  some  thoughts, 
suggested  by  much  intercourse  with  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

I.  The  first  point,  is  the  nature  of  "  a  call  to  the  ministry.*'  Not- 
withstanding all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  define,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  of  "  cair* — extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
general  and  special,  there  is  still  great  confusion  resting  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  we  have  thought  that  the  very  multiplication  of  these 
distinctions,  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  mind :  and  as  the  subject 
admits  of  a  perfectly  simple  exposition,  without  any  reference  to  the 
forms  of  a  *  call,'  which  are  of  no  practical  use,  because  they  do  not 
apply  to  ordinary  cases  at  all,  we  shall  omit  them  entirely. 

A  call  to  the  ministry,  then,  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  divine 
will,  that  a  man  should  labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Let  us 
explain.  The  chief  end  of  every  man's  life  should  be  to  glorify 
and  enjoy  God.  In  the  great  scheme  of  creation  and  providence, 
God  has  fitted  all  his  creatures,  with  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  He  has  given  them  diversities 
of  gifts,  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual ;  and  has  assigned  to  them  cor- 
responding spheres,  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  these  gifts. 
One  man  is  fitted  for  one  sphere,  and  another  for  another.  Now  it 
is  this  designation  of  God  to  a  particular  class  of  duties,  or  mode  of 
life,  as  revealed  by  his  personal  gifts  to  each  individual,  which  con- 
stitutes, what  is  termed  on  that  account,  ^'his  calling."     Such  is  the 
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clear  intnitive  recognition  even  in  the  popular  mind,  of  this  tnath, 
that  God  designates  men  to  their  work  in  life,  primarily  by  the 
gifts  which  he  imparts,  that  when  a  man  undertakes  to  perform 
duties  for  which  he  is  evidently  unqualified,  we  express  our  convic- 
tion by  saying,  he  has  mistaken  his  ^^  calling."  Now  this  principle, 
or  conscious  inward  conviction,  thus  wrought  into  the  very  structure 
of  our  language,  is  alike  applicable,  whatever  the  profession  may  be ; 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  It  implies  that  there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  purpose,  or  will,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man,  as  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Christian,  in  view  of  his  professed  allegiance  to  Christ,  to  seek 
in  the  light  of  this  guiding  principle,  his  proper  calling  of  God,  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician,  a  merchant  or  mechanic,  as  truly  and  as 
earnestly,  as  if  he  were  to  be  an  oflSce-bearer  in  the  Church.  The 
word  of  God  is  clear  to  this  point,  that  all  Christians,  as  well  those 
who  are  devoted  to  secular  duties,  so  called,  as  those  devoted  to 
sacred,  should  have  but  one  object — the  glory  of  God ;  and  but  one 
guide — the  will  of  God.  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'* 

In  reference  to  the  oflSces  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  same  prin- 
ciples clearly  obtain  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  striking  and 
beautiful  simile  of  the  apostle,  the  Church  is  likened  to  the  complex 
human  body,  in  which  the  members  not  only  diflfer  from  one  another, 
while  each  is  essential  to  the  whole,  but  the  office  and  function  of 
each  are  determined  by  their  fitness  for  the  purpose.  "  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.  And  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  Church ;  first,  apostles ;  secondarily,  prophets ;  thirdly, 
teachers ;  after  that  miracles ;  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, diversities  of  tongues.*'  (1  Cor.  12  :  27-28.)  "  Having  then 
gifts,  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  tis,  whether 
prophecy,  let  us  prophesy,  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith :  or 
ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering :  or  he  that  teacheth  on 
teaching :  or  he  that  exhorteth  on  exhortation.'*  (Rom.  12  :  6-7.) 

And  these  gifts  are  expressly  referred  (1  Cor.  12 :  4)  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  their  author,  and  their  express  object  is  to  qualify 
those  who  are  so  gifted  for  their  respective  duties.  "Now  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  difierences 
of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of 
operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God,  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit 
withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another,  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another, 
faith,  by  the  same  Spirit,**  &c.  These  scriptures  seem  to  settle 
these  two  points,  as  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  the  Church : — 1.  That 
individuals  are  designated  to  these  functions,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  designation  constitutes,  essentially,  the  "call**  to  that  office: 
and,  2.  That  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  or  in  other  words,  the  call  to 
the  office,  is  expressed  in  the  peculiar  fitness  imparted  by  the  corre- 
sponding gifts. 
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We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  confused  by  the  distinction, 
often  insisted  upon  in  this  connexion,  that  these  were  extraordinary 
endowments,  and,  therefore,  no  guide  in  ordinary  cases.  All  the 
oflSces  described  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  were  not  extraor- 
dinary ;  nor  were  all  the  qualifications  imparted  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  Among  them  are  the  ordinary  and  perpetual  offices,  designated 
"  teachers,"  "  helps,"  "  governments ;"  and  the  "  call"  to  the  work  of 
"  ministering,"  of  "  teaching,"  of  "  exhorting,"  is  expressly  included. 
But  it  is  the  principle  we  are  seeking  after,  and  that  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  the  office  and  the  gift  are  extraordinary,  or  otherwise. 
It  matters  not  whether  these  qualifications  are  original  endowments  of 
nature,  or  the  result  of  education,  or  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  far  as  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned.  They  come 
equally  from  God  in  either  case ;  and  the  object  is  the  same  in  all. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  possession,  is  the  only  important  fact  in  the 
case ;  and  it  indicates  the  design  of  God  with  equal  clearness,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  imparted. 

Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  is  discussing  this  point,  in  his 
instructions  to  Timothy  and  Titus,*  we  hear  nothing  of  mysterious 
convictions,  and  impulses,  imparted  by  direct  or  extraordinary  means. 
The  question  of  a  "call  to  the  ministry,"  the  evidences  of  which  are 
here  discussed  formally,  and  with  more  fulness,  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  is  treated  as  essentially  a  question  of  quali- 
fications. We  would  especially  recommend  to  young  men  to  study  this 
apostolic  manual,  in  preference  to  any  other  discussion  of  the  subject. 
We  think  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  no  scriptural  ground  for  the  wide 
distinction,  so  commonly  made  between  the  ministry  and  other  profes- 
sions, in  regard  to  the  question  of  personal  duty,  and  the  importance 
or  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  God.  And  the  great  evil  of 
making  such  a  distinction  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  young  men  who  are 
eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  ministry,  are  deterred  from  examining  its 
claims,  under  the  impression,  that  a  call  to  that  office  is  a  mysterious 
something,  which  puts  the  question  of  the  ministry  upon  a  difierent 
footing,  from  every  other  question  of  Christian  duty ;  and,  therefore, 
wholly  overlook  the  obvious  considerations,  which  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  scripture  guide  us  in  all  other  cases,  in  determining  upon 
the  great  questions  of  life  and  usefulness.  And  in  the  second  place,  . 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  imaginative  and  enthusiastic,  but  weak-minded 
men,  under  the  conviction  that  they  have  a  special  call,  indepen- 
dently of  any  fitness  for  the  work,  press  into  the  office,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  ministry  and  the  injury  of  religion. 

II.  If  we  have  arrived  at  any  clear  conception  of  what  the  funda- 
mental element  of  "a  call  to  the  ministry"  is;  and  if  it  is, — not  an 
extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  tantamount  to  an  express 
voice  from  heaven,  not  a  mysterious  secret  impulse,  which  leaves 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  mistake, — but  simply  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  God,  manifested  in  the  fact  that  he  has  fitted  every  man  for 


*  See  1  Tim.  8:1-7;  Titus  1 :  6-17. 
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some  specific  sphere  of  duty,  which  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  case 
of  the  ministry,  just  as  the  conscientious  Christian  ascertains  any 
other  duty : — if  these  things  are  so,  then  we  are  prepared  to  take  up 
the  next  great  inquiry,  How  one  should  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  him  is.  We  will  suppose  that 
he  has  found  peace  in  believing,  is  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  relation 
of  a  child  of  God,  and  with  the  ardour  of  first  love  glowing  in  his 
heart,  the  inquiry  breaks  from  his  lips  in  the  honesty  of  devotion, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  He  has  no  will  but  Christ's, 
and  his  chief  object  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  to  possess  this  honest,  open 
frame  of  mind.  Without  this  there  is  no  security  of  divine  guidance. 
If  he  has  secret,  selfish  preferences, — ^lingering  desires  after  the 
honours,  or  influence,  or  emoluments  of  the  world,  he  should,  first  of 
all,  go  to  the  Cross,  and  there  stay  and  commune  with  Christ,  until 
his  soul  is  filled  with  light  and  love,  and  all  other  objects  have  faded 
from  his  view.  And  there,  in  the  very  presence  of  Him  who  died  for 
our  sins,  and  lives  for  our  justification,  let  his  single  inquiry  be,  how 
he  can  most  glorify  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to  his 
future  profession,  the  exercise  will  be  profitable,  and  its  influence 
will  be  felt  throughout  eternity.  If,  with  the  sweet  and  hallowed 
scenes  of  the  Cross  in  view,  he  should  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  calls  him  into  some  other  profession,  he  will  labour  in  it, 
with  aims,  and  feelings,  and  results,  which  will  invest  it  with  charms 
scarcely  less  captivating,  and  a  glory  scarcely  less  resplendent, 
than  those  of  the  ministry  itself.  0,  if  Christians  were  careful  to 
seek  communion,  and  "  take  sweet  counsel"  with  Jesus,  before  de- 
ciding the  great  questions  of  life,  the  Church  would  not  have  to  sit 
down  in  sackcloth  and  sorrow,  to  mourn  over  the  deplorable  lack  of 
ministers,  while  other  professions  are  crowded  to  suflFocation,  with 
her  own  gifted  sons,  pressing  forward  in  the  race  of  genius,  for  the 
distinctions  of  wealth  and  of  power.  And  those,  too,  who  should  em- 
bark in  secular  callings, — as  many  unquestionably  still  would, — ^with 
sanctified  aims  and  talents  consecrated  to  the  high  objects  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  would  spread  a  hallowed  influence  through  all  the  walks 
of  life,  and  contribute  only  less  than  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  to 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  youn^  Christian's  aim  is  single  to  the 

flory  of  God,  and  his  honest  desire  is  to  know  his  duty,  we  need 
ardly  remind  him  how  necessary  it  is,  to  seek  the  guidance  and  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  earnest^  humble  prayer.  This,  indeed,  is  our 
only  safe  course  in  any  of  the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  life.  But,  it 
is,  if  possible,  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  ministry,  because 
the  qualifications  for  the  office  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  his  presence,  to  guide,  strengthen,  comfort,  and  bless, 
is  indispensable  to  success.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  very 
few,  even  among  devout  and  praying  Christians,  have  full  and  ade- 
quate faith  in  the  certainty  with  which  God  will  lead  by  his  Spirit, 
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in  the  way  they  should  go,  all  those  who  humbly  wait  upon  him  in 
believing  prayer.  He  sheds  light  into  the  mind,  which  enables  it  to 
perceive  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  force  of  reasons,  which 
would  otherwise  bo  obscure  and  uncertain.  There  is  nothing  mira- 
culous, or  mysterious,  or  uncommon,  in  this.  Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will,  by  the  ordinary  influence  of  his  Spirit,  pour- 
ing light  upon  the  common  operations  of  the  mind,  make  your  path 
perfectly  clear,  and  direct  your  steps  with  unerring  safety. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  use  our  understanding  and 
reason^  according  to  our  best  judgment  of  things,  in  deciding  upon 
our  duty.  We  are  not  to  expect,  either  in  answer  to  prayer,  or 
otherwise,  such  an  interposition  of  God,  as  will  dispense  with  this. 
It  is  by  shedding  divine  light  upon  our  own  mental  operations,  that 
He  ordinarily  guides  us  to  the  truth.  On  our  part,  therefore,  while 
we  may  confidently  expect  the  direction  of  Grod,  it  is  as  much  an 
operation  of  reason  and  common  sense,  as  the  decision  of  any  other 
question  of  duty.  We  are  not  to  depend  upon  blind  or  unreasoning 
impulses.     Our  decision  should  rest  upon  clear  and  rational  grounds. 

The  evidences  of  duty  which  the  inquirer  is  to  weigh,  in  the  best 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  on 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Scriptures,  are  chiefly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him  in  relation  to 
the  demand  for  ministerial  labour ;  and,  2dly,  his  qualifications  for 
the  work, — including  natural  endowments  of  body  and  mind, — the 
results  of  education  and  training, — and  the  gracious  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. 

1.  The  melancholy  fact  that  "the  harvest  truly  is  great,  and  the 
labourers  are  few,"  creates  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  ministry, 
which  should  arrest  the  mind  and  impress  the  heart,  of  every  true 
son  of  the  Church.  Even  in  some  parts  of  our  own  land,  the  desti- 
tution of  ministers  is  appalling.  Among  the  older  and  stronger 
churches,  where  the  comforts  of  life  are  so  m*eat,  this  want  is  not  so 
severely  felt.  And  the  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  minis- 
ters who  are  unwilling,  or  unfit,  to  grapple  with  the  diflBculties  and 
self-denials  of  weak  churches,  or  frontier  and  destitute  regions,  and 
who,  consequently,  rush  with  eagerness  to  every  opening  that  offers 
them  a  comfortable  living,  has  produced  the  impression,  to  some 
extent,  that  the  supply  is  excessive.  And  it  may  be  true  that  of 
this  class  of  ministers  we  have  enough,  and  to  spare.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  apparent  surplus  in  certain  places,  some  of  whom  have 
already,  and  perhaps  honourably  and  usefully,  fulfilled  their  ministry, 
and  others  have  evidently,  from  their  entire  unfitness  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  mistaken  their  calling ;  there  are  yet,  even  in  our  own 
favoured  land,  vast  multitudes  who  have  no  ministry,  and  no  means 
of  grace,  from  any  evangelical  denomination,  to  break  the  force  of 
the  cry  of  destitution.  We  have  recently  passed,  for  example, 
through  a  strip  of  territory,  near  the  middle  of  these  United  States, 
in  some  places  nearly  a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long, 
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comprising  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  where  not  a 
single  Presbyterian  Church  exists,  and  we  were  told  not  an  evan- 
gebcal  minister  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found ; — ^where  well-grown 
youth  had  never  heard  a  single  Gospel  sermon,  and  could  only,  with 
difficulty,  be  made  to  recognise  the  Bible,  as  a  book  containing  a 
curious  story  about  a  flood  of  rain,  which  lasted  forty  days.  And 
then,  in  our  great  West,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  whole 
counties,  and  sometimes  several  of  them,  embraced  in  a  single  parish. 
And  all  this  is  in  the  very  heart  of  this  great  continent, — in  the  fu- 
ture seat  of  power  of  this  mighty  nation,  whose  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  world  no  man  can  fully  conceive.  And  the  urgency 
of  the  case  is  still  greater,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  rapidity 
with  which  the  population  of  that  rising  empire  is  increasing ;  and 
the  prodigious  efforts  which  infidelity,  and  popery,  and  false  religion, 
and  delusion,  in  a  thousand  shapes,  are  making  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dency over  evangelical  Christianity.  No  language  can  adequately 
describe  the  mighty  issues  which  are  pending  upon  the  struggle  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  which  is  now  in  progress  upon  the  vast  battle- 
field of  this  great  continent.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  conduct  and  the  result  of  the  struggle,  depends,  under  God,  more 
upon  the  supply  of  able,  well-trained,  and  devoted  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined. 

And,  to  make  the  case,  if  need  be,  still  more  urgent,  at  the  time 
we  are  penning  this  plea,  the  number  of  pious  young  men  in  our 
colleges,  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  study  with  a  view  to  the  minis- 
try, is  not  only  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  of 
this  rising  empire,  but  is  absolutely  on  the  decrease.  Surely,  if  there 
be  any  divine  significance  in  history,  the  voice  of  God  in  facts  like 
these,  should  speak  to  the  hearts  of  consecrated  young  men,  calling 
them,  as  with  trumpet  tones,  to  the  field  where  the  empires  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  sin  and  holiness,  of  God  and  Satan,  are  preparing 
to  rush  into  conflict  for  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

And  when  we  "lift  up  our  eyes,  and  look  upon  the  fields  already 
white  unto  the  harvest"  in  foreign  landSy — where  whole  nations  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  Church,  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  idea  that  the  supply  of  devoted  ministers  is  excessive,  when 
measured  by  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  salvation.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  view  of  the  appalling  destitutions  of  our  perishing  world,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  clear  scriptural  testimony,  on  the  other, 
that  the  salvation  of  men  is  to  be  effected  through  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  it  appears  to  us  indisputable  that  there  is  no  position  in 
which  a  young  man,  whose  gifts  and  training  point  him  to  this  office 
presumptively,  can  hope  to  do  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  men,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  as  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
ministry. 

2.  The  presumption  on  these  grounds,  would  seem  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  devoting  his  life  to  this  work,  that  the  main  inquiry  should 
force  itself  upon  his  attention,  whether  his  gifts  and  training  are  not 
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sncb,  as  to  indicate  that  €rod  has  designed  him  for  a  work  of  snch  mag- 
nitude and  responsibility.  It  wonld  be  impossible  to  discass  in  this 
article,  as  they  deserve,  those  qnalifications  which  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  presumptive  call  such  as  we  have  indicated.  We 
will  endeavour,  however,  to  present  a  brief  general  view  of  those 
which  are  most  essential. 

(1.)  The  first,  and  most  important,  is  pibty.     This,  indeed,  is  not 

Eeculiar  to  the  minister  of  religion;  but  while  other  professions  may 
6  successfully  pursued  without  it,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
his  office.  Unless  his  heart  is  wholly  in  his  work,  he  cannot  hope  to 
be  either  useful  or  acceptable  to  others,  to  any  great  extent ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more  wearisome  and  repulsive, 
than  it  must  prove  to  himself  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  drunk 
deeply  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  if  his  life  b  sustained  by  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  there  is  no  possible  employment,  this 
side  of  heaven,  so  full  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment. 

But  personal  considerations,  decisive  as  they  are,  are  yet  the  least 
important  of  those  involved  in  the  question  of  ministerial  piety.  The 
last  and  bitterest  curse  which  God  inflicts  upon  his  people,  is  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  an  unconverted  ministry.  We  cannot  find 
language  to  express  the  whole  strength  of  our  convictions  on  this 
point. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  young  man  should  consider  himself 
exempt  from  the  service,  on  the  score  of  deficient  piety,  without 
taking  the  alarm.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  excuse  oneself  from  the 
most  useful,  the  most  ennobling,  the  most  Christ-like  service,  per- 
mitted to  mortals,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  piety.  Can  any  young 
man  set  up  the  objection  before  us,  against  the  presumption  we  are 
discussing,  without  raising  the  question,  not  "  Ought  I  to  be  a  minis- 
ter," but,  "  Am  I  a  Christian?*'  What  is  it,  we  would  affectionately 
ask,  to  be  a  Christian  ?  Do  not  the  very  lowest  terms  of  discipleship 
imply  supreme  devotion  to  Christ  ?  What  an  apology  to  offer  at  the 
judgment-seat,  for  burying  in  the  pursuits  of  earthly  objects,  talents 
which  might  have  adorned  the  Church,  and  blessed  the  world,  that 
he  had  no  heart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We  would  kindly,  but 
earnestly,  submit  to  our  young  Christian  readers,  whether  this  is  not 
dangerous  ground  to  halt  upon. 

(2.)  Next  on  the  list  of  qualifications,  we  mention  that  assemblage 
of  moral  qualities,  which  command  the  confidence  of  men,  and  which 
go  to  form  a  character  for  enterprise  and  influence;  without 
which,  a  minister  is  a  useless  encumbrance,  if  not  a  reproach  to  the 
Church.  It  is  not  every  pious  man,  that  is  morally  fitted  for  the 
ministry.  There  may  be,  even  in  the  case  of  good  men,  such  consti- 
tutional disqualifications,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  or  both, — and 
that  too,  without  impeaching  either  their  piety  or  their  soundness  of 
mind, — as  would  render  it  wholly  inexpedient  and  improper  to  assume 
an  office  of  such  responsibility.  The  full  success  of  the  ministry, 
especially  in  this  day,  requires  a  character  not  only  blameless  and 
consistent,  but  strong  and  enterprising.     There  ar^.B^any  1??&'?S^[^ 
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and  valuable  men  who,  on  this  groundy  clearly  have  no  call  to  the 
ministry. 

The  apostle  describes  these  moral  qualities  so  fully,  that  we  need 
only  transcribe  the  passage  (1  Tim.  iii.  2-7).  It  will  both  explain 
and  commend  itself.  ^^  A  bishop,  then  must  be  blameless,  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospi- 
tality, apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedv  of 
filthy  lucre ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  nor  covetous ;  one  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity; 
(for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God  ?)    Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with 

Eride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Moreover,  he  must 
ave  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without ;  lest  he  fall  into  re- 
proach and  the  snare  of  the  devil.''  Such,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
should  be  the  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  there  is  here  no  exag- 
geration of  requirement,  no  lifting  of  the  standard  above  the  reach  of 
numan  attainment.  The  requisition  is  simple,  moderate,  and  indis- 
pensable. 

(3.)  The  next  qualification  in  point  of  importance,  is  suitable  men- 
tal endowments: — "Apt  to  tbach." 

The  power  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  means  in  the  hand  of 
the  Spirit,  depends  upon  the  ability  to  present  with  clearness  and 
force,  the  great  truths  of  salvation.  To  do  this  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  requires  good  mental  endowments.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  sometimes  employ  the  weakest  agents, 
to  confound  the  mighty,  but  even  in  the  divine  economy,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Church,  with  all  the  advantages  of  inspira- 
tion and  miracle,  this  was  but  the  exception,  and  not  the  general  rule. 
And  in  our  day  it  would  be  utter  presumption,  and  the  extreme  of 
folly,  for  any  Church  to  neglect  this  qualification,  in  the  supply  of 
her  regular  ministry.  The  days  of  miracle  are  past,  and  we  are  now 
to  act  upon  the  best  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  common  sense.  And 
while  we  admit  and  contend,  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  is 
the  first  and  indispensable  qualification  of  a  true  ministry,  yet  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  any  Church,  which  teaches  the  truth,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  learning  of  her  ministry.  There 
have  been  times  and  places  wnere  this  qualification  was  less  indispen- 
sable ;  but  this  age  is  too  portentous,  and  this  land  too  important,  in 
the  mighty  conflict  of  truth  and  error,  to  justify  any  other  than  a 
highly  gifted  and  well-trained  ministry  of  Christianity. 

In  aU  common  cases,  among  us,  we  are  clear  that  no  man  should 
consider  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  whose  mental  endowments 
would  not  command  the  respect  of  intelligent  men.  The  good  which 
may  be  done  by  weak  men,  is  at  too  great  expense,  if  the  standing 
and  influence  of  the  ministry  at  large,  should  be  compromised  in  any 
degree.  We  are  not  insisting  upon  genius,  so  called,  or  towering 
intellect,  as  essential  to  a  call  to  the  ministry,  but  a  sound  mindj  of 
competent  vigour  to  handle  the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel.     These 
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sober,  substantial  qualities  of  mind,  are  far  more  useful  than  the  fitful 
powers  of  eccentric  genius.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  every  minis- 
ter should  possess  the  highest  ^rade  of  intellect^  but  soberness  and 
strength  of  mind,  are  indispensable.  If  the  apostle  had  written  ex- 
clusively for  our  day,  he  could  not  have  set  forth  the  qualifications  of 
a  ministry  with  more  discrimination  than  he  has  done  (Titus  i.  9). 
"  Holding  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may 
be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gain- 
Bayers.''  Nor  has  change  of  times  diminished  in  the  least,  the  force 
of  the  reasons  which  demand  such  a  ministry.  "  For  there  are  many 
unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped, 
who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  the  things  which  they  ought  not, 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  At  a  time,  and  in  a  land  where  liberty 
tends  to  licentiousness,  and  infidelity  and  false  religion  stalk  abroad, 
and  impudently  challenge  the  credentials  and  faith  of  the  true  be- 
liever, it  were  folly  to  entrust  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  others  than  men  of  clear,  strong,  well-trained,  and 
well-furnished  minds. 

(4.)  This  suggests,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  remark,  that  a  good 
BDUCATION,  or  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  is,  in  general,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  a  call  to  the  ministry.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  argue  this  point.  It  has  always  been  held  as  settled,  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  A  well-educated  ministry  of  religion,  has  always 
been  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  from  the  earliest  records  of  history  to 
the  present  hour.  The  educational  provisions  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  the  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law,  among 
the  Jews,  the  personal  training  which  Christ  gave  his  apostles,  the 
celebrated  schools  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  later  and  present  ages,  all  of  which  were  expressly  founded 
and  designed  for  the  suitable  education  of  ministers,  and  often  in  the 
face  of  almost  incredible  difficulties,  bear  a  most  remarkable  and  un- 
broken testimony,  to  the  settled  judgment  of  the  Church  on  this 
point,  in  all  its  dispensations.  The  necessity  for  such  a  ministry  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  reasons  already  stated.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  action  of  other  denominations,  the^fixed  policy  of  our  own 
puts  it  out  of  the  question  to  become  a  minister  in  her  communion, 
except  in  very  rare  and  peculiar  cases,  without  a  suitable  training. 

To  strengthen  her  testimony  still  farther  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
to  remove  the  obstacles  from  the  path  of  her  sons,  our  Church  has  not 
only  scattered  throughout  all  her  borders,  institutions  of  learning ; 
but  she  has  a  permanent  and  efficient  organization,  in  her  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  training, 
gratuitously^  to  those  who  are  poor,  but  who,  if  educated,  might  be 
suitably  qualified  for  the  work.  No  young  man  is  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  the  want  of  means  to  procure 
the  necessary  education.  If  the  Presbytery,  to  which  his  church 
may  belong,  are  satisfied,  on  full  examination,  and  after  a  sufficient 
trial,  of  his  capacity,  if  they  believe  that  he  has  t^e  requisite  quali- 
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fications,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  the 
Board  of  Education  will,  in  every  case,  furnish  the  means ;  on  a  very 
limited  and  economical  scale,  it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
him,  with  industry  and  devotion  on  his  part,  to  acquire  the  necessary 
training. 

While  this  admirable  provision  of  our  Church  calls  for  lively  and 
grateful  joy,  it  gives  us  occasion  to  press  with  increased  earnestness, 
the  importance  of  a  high  standard  of  qualification  in  talents,  educa- 
tion, and  character,  and  to  resist  kindly,  but  firmly,  all  tendency  on 
the  part  of  unsuitable  men  to  take  advantage  of  such  facilities. 
While  it  calls  upon  those  of  rich  native  gifts,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  exempt  from  the  obligations  of  the  ministry  for  want  of 
the  means  to  obtain  an  education,  to  examine  the  subject  of  duty  in 
a  new  light,  the  effect  should  be,  not  to  lower,  but  rather  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  character ;  because  it  widens  the  range  for  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  candidates. 

While,  therefore,  this  provision  of  our  Church  argues  strongly  her 
sense  of  the  want  of  a  great  increase  of  ministers,  it  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  her  determination,  at  all  hazards  and  at  great  expense, 
to  have  a  ministry  of  able  and  well-trained  men. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  brief  and  general  view  of  the  leading 
considerations,  which  go  to  decide  the  question  of  personal  duty  to 
the  ministry.  In  view  of  such  responsibilities,  we  should  not  wonder 
if  the  modest  inquirer  were  disposed  to  shrink  from  giving  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  question,  "  Ought  I  to  become  a  minister  ?*' 
Humility  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of  true  worth,  and  those 
who  have  the  best  gifts,  are  not  unfrequently  the  least  conscious  of 
the  fact.  We  should  rather  see  one  shrink,  in  view  of  such  require- 
ments, than  boldly  lay  claim  to  their  possession.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  a  real  relief  to  one  who  rightly  appreciates  his  responsibility,  to 
be  told  that  a  question  of  so  much  difficulty  and  delicacy  does  not 
rest  wholly  and  finally  upon  his  own  decision.  If,  under  an  humble 
sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  dependence,  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
his  Master,  his  heart  stills  clings  to  the  work,  and  he  ventures  to 
hope,  that  with  the  promised  grace  of  Christ  strengthening  him,  he 
could  do  more  for  his  glory  in  this  than  any  other  calling,  his  next 
duty  is  to  consult  his  minister,  and  ask  through  him  the  judgment  of 
the  Presbytery.  After  all,  the  question  turns  upon  their  decision ; 
for  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  their  judgment  authori- 
tative and  final.  Here  is  the  ultimate  refuge,  and  to  this  he  may 
fly  with  all  the  confidence  of  divine  guidance,  inspired  by  the  repeated 
promises  of  Christ  that  he  will  be  with  his  Church  by  his  special  pre- 
sence, and  so  preside  over  their  decisions  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  This  is  the  true  and  complete  relief,  of 
which  every  sensitive  and  conscientious  young  man  not  only  may, 
but  ought  to  avail  himself,  in  view  of  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
the  question  before  us. 
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m.  Before  dismissing  the  subject,  we  wish  to  notice  two  or  three 
points  which  are  sometimes  represented  in  a  form  which  we  cannot 
but  think  is  liable  to  mislead  the  conscientious  inquirer. 

1.  Among  the  evidences  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  it  is  common  to 
insist  upon  a  strong  pre-existing  desire  for  the  work.  Some,  we  fear, 
have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man  is  really  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,  he  will  have  some  secret,  unaccountable,  and  irresistible 
impulse,  leading  him  to  seek  that  office ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
his  inclinations  point  to  secular  employments,  or  if  they  do  not  even 
bear  down  all  his  natural  desires  for  such  employments,  including,  of 
course,  their  rewards,  so  fascinating  to  the  youthful  fancy  in  the  form  of 
wealth,  popularity,  or  power,  it  is  a  clear  evidence  that  it  is  not  his  duty 
to  become  a  minister.  The  whole  question  is  made  to  turn,  in  effect, 
upon  the  secret  spontaneous  promptings  of  the  heart  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  worldly  seduction.  This  is  delicate  and  dangerous 
ground.  It  is  certainly  true  that  no  man  ought  to  enter  the  ministry 
unless  he  can  throw  his  heart  into  the  work.  He  ought  to  sympa- 
thize fully  with  the  estimate  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  If  any  man  desireth 
the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work."  But  the  whole 
value  of  this  desire,  as  an  element  of  ministerial  character,  and  an 
evidence  of  a  "  call,"  depends  upon  its  nature  and  object.  Perhaps 
our  meaning  may  be  rendered  clear  by  the  following  remarks :  1. 
The  mere  desire  to  become  a  minister  is,  in  itself,  no  evidence  of  a 
call.  Many  persons  have  this  desire  strongly,  who  are  wholly  unfit, 
and  clearly  uncalled.  It  sometimes  exists  without  any  assignable 
cause ;  not  unfrequently  it  dates  back  to  childhood,  and  springs  from 
early  associations ;  and  more  frequently,  perhaps,  it  is  the  kindling 
of  the  youthful  fancy  with  the  fire  of  ambition.  Such  a  desire  is 
manifestly  of  no  account,  in  settling  the  question  before  us.  2.  A 
candidate  for  the  ministry  should,  undoubtedly,  have  an  intelligent 
and  high  appreciation  of  the  ministry  as  ^'  a  good  work;"  such  a  feel- 
ing as  would  lead  him  to  engage  in  and  pursue  it  with  delight  when 
once  assured  that  God  has  fitted  him  for  it.  He  should  desire  it,  not 
as  a  means  of  influence,  or  emolument,  or  reputation ;  but  as  a  means 
of  glorifying  God  and  saving  souls.  The  true  desire  is  that  which 
springs  from  the  love  of  God  m  the  heart,  and  seeks  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  are  sub- 
stantially the  feelings  which  any  pious  man  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have.  Whether  this  desire  really  points  to  the  ministry,  must  depend 
so  entirely  on  other  considerations,  such  as  the  motive  from  which  it 
springs,  and  the  qualifications  or  gifts  with  which  it  is  found  united, 
tnat  its  value  in  determining  the  question  before  us,  must  be  very  sub- 
ordinate at  best.  3.  The  absence  of  this  strong  desire  to  be  a  minister, 
prior  to  and  independent  of  a  rational  conviction  of  duty,  can  never  be 
safely  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence,  in  any  case,  that  God  has  not 
called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  see  but  the  opposite  belief 
is  precisely  akin  to  the  more  common  form  of  religious  fatalism,  which 
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alleges  the  necessity  and  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  the  call  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  necessary  means  for  making  our 
calling  and  election  sure.  In  the  one  case  the  effect  is  to  throw  off 
all  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  our  general  disciplineship 
to  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  intrinsic  efficiency  necessarily 
inhering  in  the  divine  call,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  same  thing 
is  done,  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  the  matter  of  our  special  call  to 
a  particular  form  of  obedience.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  regard 
to  the  justifiableness  of  the  two,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
first,  as  involving  all  the  difficulties  of  the  latter,  and  a  great  deal 
besides. 

And  besides,  the  principles  on  which  we  are  commenting  are  con- 
tradicted by  experience  and  history,  as  palpably  as  by  this  analysis 
of  their  grounds.  Did  not  Moses,  and  Jonah,  and  Jeremiah  evince 
great  reluctance  to  accept  the  call  to  their  specific  ministry,  and  yet 
were  they  not  really  called?  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man 
may  not  be  deficient  in  his  spirit  of  obedience  and  love  with  reference 
to  the  ministry,  as  well  as  any  other  Christian  duty.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  would  be  to  make  a  man's  zeal  the  measure  of  Ood's  claims, 
and  to  cancel  every  duty  which  he  has  not  the  heart  to  perform.  And 
above  all,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  avenues  to  wealth,  and 
distinction,  and  power  are  open  to  almost  any  young  man  of  respec- 
table abilities,  and  especially  of  cultivated  mind,  and  where  the  minis- 
try is  pre-eminently  a  work  of  unrewarded  toil,  often  of  pinching 
want,  and  sometimes  of  bitter  reproach ;  who  that  knows  the  human 
heart  would  be  willing  to  rest  the  question  of  duty,  upon  the  existence 
of  a  strong  innate  impulse,  an  ardent,  invincible  desire,  irrespective 
of  a  well-ascertained  and  solemn  sense  of  duty  ? 

2.  Again — this  topic  has  an  incidental  application  to  other  parties 
than  the  young  men  themselves,  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  touch- 
ing upon  as  we  pass.  Some,  otherwise  judicious  and  sensible  persons, 
seem  to  suppose,  that  if  Ood  calls  a  man  to  the  ministry,  it  will  be  so 
clear  as  scarcely  to  need  inquiry  on  his  part,  and  that  all  who  are 
really  called,  will  be  shut  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  Hence  we  have  known  pious  parents  conscientiously  to 
abstain  from  saying  a  word  on  the  subject,  to  a  gifted  and  promising 
son,  although  they  were  intensely  desirous  that  he  should  become  a 
minister.  An  excellent  clergyman  once  said  in  our  hearing,  that  he 
thought  no  young  man  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ministry,  who 
could  be  kept  out  of  it.  Surely  this  must  be  a  mistake.  Why  may 
not  a  young  man  mistake  or  aecline*  a  plain  duty  in  regard  to  this 
point,  as  well  as  any  other.  God  can,  indeed,  make  a  man  willing  in 
the  day  of  his  power,  but  so  he  can  in  regard  to  repentance,  or  faith, 
or  any  other  duty.  But  does  this  furnish  a  guarantee  that  no  one 
will  be  left  to  neglect  any  duty  to  which  God  really  calls  him  ?  Is 
not  such  an  opinion,  we  repeat,  of  the  essence  of  fatalism  ?  And  if 
it  is  evidently  untrue  in  its  application  to  common  duties,  what  is 
there  to  make  the  ministry  an  exception  ?     We  admit,  indeed,  that 
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there  ought  to  be  no  undvs  or  improper  influences  exerted,  to  lead 
any  young  man  into  the  ministry,  contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  fitness 
or  duty.  We  should  deprecate  and  deplore  anything  of  this  kind. 
But  why  may  not  a  judicious,  experienced,  and  pious  parent  counsel 
his  son,  whom  a  thousand  temptations  and  allurements  may  beset,  on 
this,  as  well  as  any  other  subject  ?  Why  may  he  not  represent  to 
him  the  claims  of  the  Master  upon  his  talents^  just  as  much  as  upon 
his  heart ;  and  especially  in  a  case,  where  unholy  desires  or  worldly 
pursuits  are  so  liable  to  mislead  him  ?  To  urge  him  contrary  to  his 
own  conscientious  convictions,  would  be  wrong ;  but  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  clearly  before  him,  and  see  that  it  is  duly  considered,  to 
counsel  and  to  pray  with  him  on  this  most  momentous  of  all  questions 
of  life  and  usefulness,  is  no  more  than  duty  demands  of  every  pious 
and  judicious  parent. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
men  do  bury  their  talents  in  the  earth,  or  appropriate  them  to  their 
own  personal  emolument,  who,  under  a  clear  and  just  view  of  duty, 
might  and  should  have  devoted  them  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Otherwise,  would  not 
our  Lord's  parable  of  the  talents  be  without  meaning  or  force  ?  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  finding  our  skirts  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  because  we  neglected  to  warn  them  of  their  danger  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord. 

3.  There  is  another  thing  which  appears  to  mislead  some  inquirers : 
— we  mean  an  indefinite  impression  that  the  office  of  the  ministry  is 
something  so  awfully  sacred,  that  if  a  man  should  err  in  assuming 
its  functions,  however  conscientiously  he  may  have  acted,  he  would 
thereby  incur  far  more  guilt,  and  far  more  danger,  than  if  he  should 
decline  the  office  altogether,  even  in  disregard  of  a  possible  call  to 
the  work.  The  case  of  Uzzah,  who  was  smitten  with  instant  death, 
for  giving  an  unwarranted  touch  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  is  frequently 
quoted,  to  illustrate  the  guilt  and  danger  of  entering  the  ministry 
uncalled.  And  the  passage  (Hebrews  v.  4),  "  No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,'* 
is  often  cited,  as  though  its  primary  and  proper  application  were  to 
the  subject  before* us.  Now,  we  need  hardly  say  that  neither  of 
these  passages  can  have  any  other  than  a  remote  relation,  and  that 
only  by  way  of  accommodation,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And, 
indeed,  the  analogy  between  the  positive  ceremonies  of  the  theocratic 
economy,  which  were  guarded,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  the  severest 
penalties,  and  even  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  priesthood,  with  the 
office  and  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament, — a  simple 
teacher  and  ruler  in  the  Church, — is  so  extremely  remote,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  one  can  scarcely  be  used  to  illustrate  the  other, 
even  by  way  of  accommodation,  without  great  danger  of  misappre- 
hension. And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  of  the  impression  made 
by  these  very  passages  thus  applied,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has 
been  to  cause  some  young  men  of  unusual  religious  sensibility,  though 
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gifted  with  great  but  modest  worth,  to  shrink  from  the  very  thought 
of  entering  the  ministry,  lest  they  should  incur  the  presumptuous 
guilt  and  punishment,  of  placing  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  ark  of 
the  Lord.  We  think  this  peculiar  and  extreme  fear  of  presumption 
is  exaggerated  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  it  should  embrace  equally 
the  danger  of  erring  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  call  of 
Moses  or  Jonah  strikes  us  as  furnishing  a  much  closer  analogy  to 
that  of  the  ministry,  than  the  case  of  Aaron  or  Uzzah ;  and  dis- 
obedience like  theirs,  we  fully  believe,  is  a  much  more  frequent 
cause  of  divine  displeasure  and  chastisement,  than  the  unauthorized 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

We  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  say,  that  a  man  may  not  incur 
the  anger  of  God,  by  pressing  presumptuously  and  uncalled  into  the 
ministry ;  and  still  more  by  assuming  its  duties  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
confidence  and  vain-glory ;  or,  more  emphatically  still,  with  ambitious 
and  worldly  views.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  scarcely  find  language 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  such  a  course.  Such 
a  minister  can  expect  nothing  but  the  frowns  of  God  upon  his  person 
and  his  work :  and  that,  instead  of  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
countenance,  and  blessing  the  Church  by  his  labours,  his  heart  will 
be  hardened,  his  mind  darkened,  his  plans  thwarted,  and  his  hopes 
blasted,  under  the  displeasure  of  God.  But,  the  same  thing  may 
befall  him,  if  he  is  a  child  of  God,  out  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  in 
it.  And  he  may  expect  that  God  will  leave  him  in  darkness,  and 
confound  his  projects,  and  meet  him  with  chastisement,  or  perhaps 
overwhelm  him  with  afflictions,  or  even  cut  him  down  in  the  flower 
of  his  life,  just  as  certainly,  if  he  runs  away  from  his  duty,  as  if  he 
should  assume  the  office  uncalled.  And  in  view  of  the  allurements 
to  wealth  and  distinction  in  other  professions,  we  cannot  but  think 
there  is  far  more  danger  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter  mistake, — 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  brilliant  gifts. 

4.  It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  views  now  presented 
would  not  make  it  the  duty  of  every  pious  young  man,  of  good  mind, 
and  of  suitable  education,  to  enter  the  ministry.  We  answer,  by  no 
means.  Our  object  has  been,  as  we  have  stated  already,  not  to  shut 
up  every  such  young  man  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  but  to  lay  the  question  of  obligation  before  him  in  a  form 
that  would  command  his  most  serious  and  prayerful  investigation. 
We  have  sought,  first,  to  strip  the  subject  of  those  adventitious  con- 
siderations, which  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  same  class  with  other 
questions  of  religious  duty,  and  erected  it  into  a  class  by  itself,  in- 
vested with  a  sacredness  so  awful  as  to  be,  in  effect,  almost  repulsive. 
We  believe  that  God  "  calls"  many  of  the  gifted  sons  of  the  Church 
to  serve  him  in  other  professions  and  other  spheres  of  life,  as  well  as 
in  the  ministry  of  his  Son ;  and  that  he  will  so  make  it  appear,  to 
those  who  truly  seek  his  guidance  in  faith  and  prayer.  In  labouring 
to  establish  the  claims  of  the  ministry  on  the  sanctified  talents  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  varied  and  distracting  ques- 
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tions  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  duty,  we  are  very  far  from  in- 
tending to  drag  down  the  office  of  the  ministry,  to  the  low  level  where 
personal  ambition  is  engaged  in  clamorous  and  unholy  strife  for 
secular  rewards.  Our  earnest  prayer  is,  rather,  that  we  may  be 
instrumental  in  lifting  some,  at  least,  of  our  choice  young  men,  from 
the  low  and  selfish  aims  which  now  too  often  lead  them  into  secular 
professions,  and  to  place  them  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  inquiring, 
in  an  humble  and  reverential  spirit,  at  the  mercy-seat,  "Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?**  We  would  not  degrade  the  ministry  from 
its  lofty  elevation,  or  abate,  in  the  least  jot,  the  spirituality  of  its 
requisitions ;  but  we  would  have  every  youthful  disciple  of  Christ  to 
feel,  that  he  is  bound  to  carry  the  very  same  spirit  of  reverential  de- 
votion, and  of  humble,  prayerful  waiting  upon  God,  into  every  walk 
of  life,  into  which  the  providence  of  God  may  "call"  him.  We 
would  not  strip  the  ministry  of  its  peculiar  honour  and  dignity,  above 
— far  above, — every  other  vocation  of  human  life;  and  still  less 
would  we  seek  to  rob  it  of  its  sacredness :  but  we  would  have  all  to 
remember  that  they  are  not  only,  in  an  important  sense,  ministers 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  to  the  impenitent  and  the  perishing,  what- 
ever their  profession  may  be,  but  kings  and  priests  unto  God  for 
ever.  It  is  not  the  ministry,  but  the  question  of  personal  duty 
with  reference  to  the  ministry^  that  we  would  set  down  upon  the 
same  level  of  Christian  obligation,  to  be  settled  by  the  very  same 
principles  which  should  guide  the  disciple  of  Christ,  in  all  the  great 
questions  of  his  life.  With  reference  to  the  one  and  the  other  alike, 
we  would  have  him  to  feel,  that  the  one,  sole,  governing  principle  of 
his  life,  should  be  that  of  the  Apostle  (Rom.  12 :  1),  "I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service."  Only  let  the  right  spirit  take  possession  of  our 
young  men,  let  the  same  mind  be  in  them  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  we  shall  not  be  called,  so  constantly  as  we  now  are,  to 
mourn  over  talents  buried  in  the  earth, — ascension  gifts  adapted  and 
designed  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  desecrated  to  heated 
rivalries  for  wealth,  fame,  or  power ;  blighting  the  spirituality  of  our 
sons,  and  blasting  the  hopes,  which  might  have  blossomed  and 
ripened  into  the  fruits  of  everlasting  blessedness. 

We  see  no  reason,  we  repeat,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  office,  or 
in  the  guarantees  of  any  special  guidance,  grounded  on  the  direct- 
ness, or  explicitness,  or  Divine  interposition,  express  or  implied,  in 
a  call  of  God  to  the  work,  for  abating  our  anxieties  or  our  convic- 
tions, on  this  solemn  and  momentous  point.  We  are  impelled,  there- 
fore, to  speak  out  by  our  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  ministry 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being  of  our  own  land,  and  of  the 
world  at  large, — by  our  anxious  desire  to  prevent,  if  we  may,  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  a  mistake  to  those  who  are  personally 
implicated  in  the  matter,  and  the  sad  results  which  must  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  earth, — and  by  our  profound  and  painful 
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sympathy  with  those  whose  eternal  salvation  hangs,  in  all  human 
certainty,  upon  the  decision  which  this  question  shall  meet  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  we  humbly,  but  most  earnestly  address. 
Surely  these  considerations  are  weighty  enough  to  justify  the  plea 
which  we  are  striving  to  enforce  upon  the  conscience,  and  Christian 
feeling,  of  our  pious  and  educated  young  men,  for  an  examination, 
or,  if  need  be,  a  re-examinationy  and  a  settlement  of  this  question, 
in  the  light  of  the  plain  and  palpable  principles  of  Christian  duty, 
where  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  it. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHER,  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  HIS 
MINISTERS. 

BT  THB  RfiV.  SHEPABD  K.  KOLLOCE,  D.D.,  OF  GREENWICH,  N.  J. 

Wb  read  in  Roman  history  that  during  the  commotion  of  the  civil 
wars,  under  the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  Mark  Antony  was 
proscribed,  and  that  soldiers  were  sent  to  despatch  him ;  but  when 
they  were  about  to  kill  him,  he  pleaded  for  his  life  so  eloquently,  that 
he  disarmed  them  of  their  resolution,  and  tenderly  melted  them  into 
tears.*  A  similar,  but  far  more  important  event  is  related  by  the 
Evangelist.  When  the  Jewish  Senate  proscribed  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  sent  oflScers  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  before  them,  they 
were  utterly  vanquished,  not  by  the  forcible  arguments  of  a  man 
pleading  for  his  life ;  not  by  a  feeling  address  directed  specially  to 
them,  but  by  one  of  those  ordinary  discourses  which  were  announced 
to  the  people  at  large.  Though  these  officers  had  learned  to  suppress 
the  relentings  of  pity ;  though  they  were  exposed  to  danger  the  most 
imminent  for  the  neglect  of  duty;  yet  such  was  the  discourse  of  him 
whom  they  would  make  their  prisoner,  that  their  hands  and  hearts 
were  bound,  and  they  returned  to  the  Council  without  the  Galilean, 
and  alleged,  as  their  excuse,  '^  never  man  spake  like  this  man*' — a 
most  convincing  testimony  of  the  unrivalled  excellency  of  Christ's 
preaching. 

He  was  incomparably  the  greatest  and  the  best  teacher  that  the 
world  ever  saw — in  this,  as  in  everything  else  that  he  undertook, 
"he  had  the  pre-eminence."  He  might  have  appeared  in  the  world  as 
the  "man  of  sorrows ;"  might  have  wrought  the  miracles  which  were 
recorded  of  him ;  might  have  made  an  atonement  for  sin  upon  the 

*  — '*  Quse  etiam  Marianos  Cinnanosque  mucrones,  oiyilis  profundendi  sangainis 
oupiditate  furentes,  inhibaerunt ;  missi  enim  a  ssBTissimis  ducibus  milites  ad  M.  An- 
tonium  obtruncandum,  sermone  ejus  obstmpefaoti,  destrictos  jam  et  Tibrantes  gla- 
dios  cmore  vacuos  Tagiois  reddidemnt.  Quam  disertum  igitur  eum  fuisse  putemus, 
quern  ne  hostium  quidem  quisquam  occidere  sastinuit,  qui  modo  vooem  ejus  ad  aures 
suae  yoluit  admittere/'     Valerius  Maximus — Lib.  VIIL,  cap.  ix.  2. 

See  also  VeUeiut  Patereulua — Lib.  11. ,  cap.  xxii.  8,  and  PltUarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Marius. 
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cross ;  might  have  ^^  risen  for  our  justification/'  and  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  way  of  life  with  his  own  lips,  might  have  taught  it  only  to 
the  apostles,  and  commissioned  them  to  publish  it  to  men.  But  he 
chose  to  pursue  a  different  course,  and  in  his  own  person,  taught  it 
extensively  and  effectually.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary — necessary 
to  fulfil  the  prophecies  respecting  him — to  show  that  the  Gospel  was 
certainly  his — to  sanction  by  his  direct  testimony  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  ordinances — to  destroy  authoritatively  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mosaic  system — to  teach  us  that  preaching  is  the  primary  instru- 
ment in  the  Divine  appointment  for  the  conversion  of  men — and  to 
shed  a  lustre  upon  his  holy  life  and  character.  Another  object,  no 
doubt,  was,  that  he  might  be  a  perfect  pattern  to  his  preachers  in  all 
succeeding  ages.     In  this  last  view  we  design  to  consider  the  subject. 

To  learn  to  prize  highly  his  heavenly  teaching,  and  to  show  how, 
in  this  respect,  he  is  an  example,  we  shall  consider  the  matter  and 
the  MANNBR  of  his  instructions. 

What  did  Jesus  Christ  teach  ?  Nothing  like  the  superficial  and 
trifling  topics  which  distinguished  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  His 
discourses  were  grave  and  solid,  of  eternal  moment,  worthy  of  their 

AUTHOR. 

He  taught  the  Divine  character.  He  who  from  eternity  was  in  the 
bosom  of  his  Father,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
mind  and  will,  instructed  men  fully  in  his  name  and  nature.  God, 
the  omnipresent  and  omniscient  Spirit,  God  the  holy,  the  wise,  the 
powerful,  was  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  in  every  state  of  his 
ministry ;  which  he  illustrated  in  every  variety  of  form ;  and  by  the 
grandeur  of  which,  he  filled  and  overwhelmed  the  mind.  On  this 
subject  there  was  more  true  knowledge  in  a  single  discourse  of  the 
Saviour  than  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  heathen  sages — there  was  no 
mixture  of  that  alloy  which  so  often  debased  their  instructions. 

He  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  law.  In  the  ten  com- 
mandments, given  at  Horeb,  we  have  the  will  of  God  in  an  epitome ; 
in  our  Lord's  discourses  on  them,  we  have  their  spiritual  meaning ;  in 
the  former,  only  the  root ;  in  the  latter,  the  lofty  tree,  with  its  ex- 
tended branches.  In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  restores  to  the 
law  the  spirit  which  it  had  lost  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
retraces  its  characters  afresh,  and  republishes  it  with  all  the  autho- 
rity and  effect  which  even  the  magnificence  of  Sinai  could  not  in- 
crease. For  the  first  time,  he  explains  its  fulness  and  comprehensive 
nature,  unfolds  its  exceeding  breadth,  and  shows  its  extension  to 
every  thought  and  affection,  as  well  as  to  every  word  and  action. 
He  exhibits  the  nature  of  true  obedience  in  a  new  light,  as  more  ex- 
panded, more  dignified,  and  more  refined  than  it  was  ever  before 
presented.  He  taught  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  holiness  and  sin; 
"  out,  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  false 
witness,  blasphemies."  He  taught  us  how  to  distinguish  between 
moral  good  and  evil ;  not  so  much  by  looking  at  the  actions,  as  to  the 
principle  and  motive  from  which  they  flow.  He  taught  us  where 
fety  lies;  in  carefully  watching  the  heart;  in  '* keeping  it  with  afc 
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diligence ;"  in  not  waiting  for  the  overt  act;  in  purifying  the  streams 
by  first  cleansing  the  fountain.  This  law,  thus  explained,  our  Lord 
pronounces  eternal  and  unchangeable.  In  the  hands  of  others,  it  had 
been  made  to  accommodate  its  requirements  to  times  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  declares  that  as  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  are 
immutable,  so  must  be  its  nature ;  that  as  the  character  of  God  and 
our  relations  to  him  are  eternal,  so  that  which  is  founded  on  them 
must  be  for  ever  the  perfect  and  universal  standard  to  which  the  en- 
tire man  must  be  conformed.  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,^one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

Jesus  Christ  taught  the  necessity  of  spiritual  worship.  By  declar- 
ing that  the  Oentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  were  to  become  the  chil- 
dren of  Qod,  he  intimated  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system 
were  coming  to  an  end ;  by  teaching  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
external  rites,  he  showed  that  internal  purity  and  integrity  were  the 
only  objects  of  divine  approbation;  by  announcing  himself  "the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life,''  he  indirectly  taught  that  siX  the 
typical  rites  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  and  were  soon  to  be  laid 
aside. 

Until  this  time,  the  worship  of  God  had  been  conducted  only 
through  intermediate  forms  and  ceremonies ;  but  Jesus  Christ  dis- 
pensed with  those  ceremonies,  and  substituted  for  them  a  new,  simple, 
and  spiritual  worship ;  supplying  his  people  with  the  incense  of  his 
own  mediation,  he  constitutes  each  of  them  a  spiritual  priest,  conducts 
them  immediately  to  God,  and  says,  "Ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you.'*  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.*' 

Jesus  Christ  taught  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  sinner,  the  love  of 
God  displayed  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  the  dignity  of  his  own  character, 
and  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  true  religion.  He  opened  his 
commission  at  Nazareth  with  the  words,  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  delive* 
ranee  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised."  He  declared  to  Nicodemus,  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  He  distinctly  asserted  that  "  the  Son 
of  man  is  come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ;"  that  "  He  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost."  If  he  said  less  in  the  way  of  direct  asser- 
tion than  did  his  Apostles,  of  his  own  dignity  and  glory,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  his  object  to  give  a  full  verbal  exposition 
of  his  personal  claims,  but  to  leave  them  to  be  inferred  from  his  ac- 
tions and  from  the  comparison  of  his  life  with  the  prophecies.  He 
taught  whatever  was   essential  in  the  Christian  system;   his  divi- 
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nitj,  his  atonement,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  apostacj  and 
corruption  of  man,  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  ]aw ;  the  necessity  of  regeneration^  repentance,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness. There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  less  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
grace  in  his  teaching  than  in  that  of  the  Apostles ;  but  if  we  closely 
examine  his  instructions,  we  shall  find  these  truths  there  in  a  con- 
densed state;'  in  the  germ  which  he  planted;  in  the  facts  which  he 
supplied;  out  of  which  were  deduced  those  evangelical  doctrines 
which  are  so  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  Epistles. 

Jesus  tauffht  the  meek  and  lowly  virtttes;  and  taught  them  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

At  the  time  when  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  the  Jews  were 
burning  with  impatience  for  their  long-expected  Messiah  and  De- 
liverer. Thronged  by  the  multitudes  which  no  building  could  contain, 
he  ascended  a  mountain,  and  there  delivered  his  instructions.  And 
what  do  we  hear  from  his  lips  ?  Not  one  word  of  Judea,  or  Rome, 
or  freedom,  or  conquest,  or  the  magnificent  glories  of  God's  chosen 
people.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he  commands  his  impatient 
hearers  to  love  their  enemies;  instead  of  national  interests  and 
glories,  he  exhorts  them  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety;  instead 
of  announcing  a  dominion  over  human  oppressors,  he  speaks  of  one 
to  be  exercised  over  corrupt  passion,  and  to  be  perfected  in  a  future 
state. 

The  prophets,  under  the  Old  Testament,  usually  came  to  men  with 
heavy  tidings,  called  "the  burden  of  the  Lord;"  denouncing  woes 
upon  the  disobedient ;  but  our  Lord  opened  his  mouth  with  blessings 
upon  the  poor,  the  meek,  the  mourners,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  per- 
secuted,—characters  far  from  being  generally  deemed  happy.  What 
he  taught  upon  the  Mount  he  continued  to  teach  through  the  whole 
of  his  life.  No  teacher  before  him  ever  pretended  to  inculcate  such 
virtues.  But  how  frequently  does  he  enjoin  meekness,  humility, 
patience,  submission,  gentleness,  moderation,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
and  love  to  enemies.  He  dwells  on  them  oftener  than  on  any  other 
qualities ;  presents  them  in  every  aspect ;  attaches  to  them  supreme 
importance ;  and  makes  them  essential  to  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  attainment  of  heaven.  To  illustrate  it  by  quotation 
would  compel  us  to  present  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
In  these  instructions,  he  shows  what  a  true  friend  he  is  to  man ;  for 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  passive  virtues  (as  they  are  called) 
are  essential  ingredients  in  real  happiness;  indispensable  to  all  public 
and  private  enjoyment :  and  if  they  had  a  full  and  proper  influence 
on  human  hearts  and  human  affairs,  men  would  everywhere  assume 
a  new  character,  and  the  world  present  a  new  aspect.  "  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  would  be  glad ;  the  desert  would  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Christ  unveiled  the  invisible  world,  and  taught  the  great  doctrine 
oidk  future  state  of  being.  Hitherto,  little  had  been  disclosed.  The 
heathen  on  these  subjects  had  only  vague  conjectures,  supported  by 
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feeble  arguments.  The  Jews  had  only  a  dim  and  obscure  view  of 
these  truths.  But  "life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  life," — 
are  clearly  shown,  and  completely  proved,  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  fully  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  system:  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  fear  him  who  hath 
power  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell.**  He  as  clearly  taught 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  in  a  separate  state  from  the  body,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  He  plainly  taught  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body :  "  All  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  live.'* — He  also  explicitly  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  judgment.  The  most  august  scene  of  which  the 
imagination  can  conceive  is  represented  in  our  Lord's  description  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  last  day.  The  glory  and  majesty  of  the 
Judge  are  contrasted  by  his  humiliation  and  benevolence.  The 
righteous  resume  his  words  in  a  manner  the  most  natural,  and,  by 
thus  acting,  seem  to  inculcate  anew  the  duties  of  humanity,  never 
elsewhere  so  forcibly  recommended  :  and,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wicked  recapitulate  the  omissions  with  which  they  are  charged,  they 
seem  to  be  a  second  time  warned  against  their  offences. — To  him, 
then,  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  certain  knowledge  and  distinct 
views  of  things  beyond  the  grave  ; — things,  in  comparison  with  which, 
all  that  exists  in  the  present  life  is  "nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity." 

Let  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  matter  of  his  preaching,  be  a  pattern  to 
all  his  ministers.  To  preach  Christ,  we  must  know  him ;  to  appre- 
ciate his  instructions,  we  must  not  only  read,  but  apply  to  them  our 
whole  mind  and  heart.  Where  there  is  such  application,  such  deep, 
diligent,  accurate,  and  meditative  study,  we  shall  find  that  what 
Christ  uttered  should  be  the  guide  and  substance  of  all  our  preach- 
ing ;  that  scarcely  any  truths  should  be  admitted  into  our  discourses 
which  he  did  not  insinuate  or  express.  What  a  sublimity,  what  a 
variety,  what  a  harmony  of  topics  do  we  observe  in  his  instructions ! 
If  any,  professing  to  take  them  as  their  model,  are  straitened,  they 
are  "straitened  in  themselves,"  not  in  the  subjects;  if  the  people 
suffer  penury  from  such  preaching,  it  cannot  be  from  the  want  of 
variety  or  opulence  in  the  precepts ;  for  they  are  the  "  treasures  of 
wisdom,  and  knowledge."  Let  ministers  confine  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  which  Christ  announced ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  will 
be  found  to  "declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God;"  they  will  know 
that  the  matter  which  is  thus  drawn  fresh  from  the  spring  is  most 
enlivening ;  they  will  show  that  their  sermons  are  like  the  sunbeam, 
which,  while  enlightening  the  understanding,  warms,  quickens,  and 
cherishes  the  heart.  Yet  how  many  subjects  are  often  introduced 
into  the  sacred  desk  which  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  ever  ad- 
mitted ;  which  inculcate  no  Christian  truth,  which  are  not  even  ex- 
pected to  make  any  religious  impression.  Is  it  a  sufScient  plea  that 
such  themes  are  popular,  and  interesting  to  the  hearers  ?    Against 
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nothing  does  our  Saviour  so  warn  his  ministers  as  the  seductive  pas- 
sion of  popular  applause.  Is  it  sufficient  that  thej  are  invited  and 
solicited  thus  to  express  their  opinions?  Jesus  was  often  thus  so- 
licited, and  as  often  declined  to  gratify  such  curiosity.  When  will 
it  be  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Christian  pulpit  is  not  the 
chair  of  philosophy,  nor  the  seat  of  political  declamation,  nor  the 
arena  of  secular  controversy,  nor  the  place  for  the  discussion  of 
heartless  ethics,  but  what  Christ  has  made  it  by  his  example  and 
his  instructions  ? 

But  the  superiority  of  our  Lord's  instructions  appears  not  only  in 
the  matter,  but  also  in  the  mannbr  in  which  they  were  conyeyed. 
The  Evangelists  do  not  directly  speak  of  his  discourses  as  great  in 
dignity  and  excellence ;  they  never  tell  us  that  Jesus  was  very  wise 
or  eloquent,  convincing,  or  persuasive — they  merely  record  his  say- 
ings, and  calmly  mention  their  effects.  In  their  narratives,  we  see 
no  varnishing,  nor  high  colouring ;  no  attempts  to  make  his  discourses 
striking,  or  to  point  out  their  beauties ;  they  record  them  with  a  con- 
viction that  they  need  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented. 

1.  He  taught  more  cUarly  than  any  other  teacher  who  had  gone 
before  him.  The  gospel  truths  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
described  as  '^  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  whose  body  was 
Christ."  The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  frequently  obscure;  for 
they  themselves  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  import  of  their 
own  prophecies : — but  our  Lord's  teaching  was  like  the  morning  with- 
out clouds,  like  the  rising  sun  with  '^healing  in  its  beams.''  He 
taught  with  perfect  plainness ;  in  such  a  manner  as  was  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  hearers,  and  never  used  the  ^^  swelling  words  of 
vanity,"  by  which  the  half-learned  try  to  conceal  their  ignorance, 
and  the  pedant  seeks  to  excite  admiration;  nor  the  technical  lan- 
guage employed  at  that  period  by  the  votaries  of  philosophy.  "  He 
sought  out  and  set  in  order,  acceptable  words,"  and  by  the  use  of 
the  most  perspicuous  terms,  made  the  weakest  to  understand  his 
lessons. 

What  a  model,  in  this  respect,  to  his  ministers,  is  our  Heavenly 
Teacher — how  his  example  should  lead  them  to  reject  from  their  ser- 
mons subtle  and  metaphysical  argumentation,  as  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  all  curious  researches 
into  antiquity ;  all  learned  criticism ;  all  ingenious  dissertations  on 
the  fitness  of  things  which  cannot  be  understood;  all  figurative 
language  derived  from  objects  not  familiar;  all  scholastic  terms, 
and  words  of  every  kind  which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Following 
the  example  of  Him  whose  excellency  consisted  in  causing  great 
things  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacity,  they  should  make 
their  discourses  clear  and  simple ;  never  soar  high  above  their  hear- 
ers ;  never  introduce  matters,  or  employ  language,  above  their  com- 
prehension. Self-denial  may  be  needed ;  but  if  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  not  led  astray  from  the  "  simplicity  that  is  in 
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Christ/'  they  must  here  imitate  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and 
"  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

2.  Jesus  Christ  taught  with  perfect  simplicity^  both  of  thought 
and  language.  His  thoughts  and  words  offered  themselves  without 
study,  and  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  and  flowed  without 
effort,  from  the  tongue.  He  makes  no  display  of  the  hi^h  and 
heavenly  truths  of  his  religion,  but  utters  them  with  tranquillity  and 
without  effort,  as  the  necessary  promptings  of  unadulterated  nature. 
He  speaks  of  the  most  wonderful  events,  of  saving  and  judging  the 
world,  «f  drawing  men  to  himself,  of  giving  eternal  life,  as  we  speak 
of  the  ordinary  powers  we  exert ;  he  discourses  with  perfect  freedom 
on  the  kingdom  and  glories  of  heaven,  as  of  his  Father's  house  which 
he  had  seen  and  known.  All  the  grandeur  which  astonishes  us,  is 
natural  to  him ;  supernatural  truths  are  as  common  to  his  mind,  as 
the  common  affairs  of  life  are  to  other  men. 

This  beautiful  simplicity  is  apparent  in  the  allusions  and  illustra- 
tions which  are  everywhere  found  in  his  discourses.  In  his  hand, 
every  providential  circumstance,  and  every  object  of  nature,  becomes 
a  means  of  instruction ;  the  stones  of  the  desert,  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven, the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  the  hair 
of  the  head,  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  fruitful  and  unfruitful  trees, 
with  every  ordinary  and  every  extraordinary  occurrence,  are  so  many 
texts  from  which  he  preaches  the  most  instructive  and  most  impres- 
sive sermons.  Standing  at  Jacob's  well,  he  represents  true  piety 
under  the  image  of  "living  water."  Addressing  fishermen,  he  asks, 
"What  man  is  there  among  you  whom,  if  his  son  asks  a  fish,  will  he 
give  him  a  serpent  ?" — After  multiplying  the  loaves,  and  seeing  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  strongly  fixed  upon  the  miracle,  he  says  to 
them  the  next  day,  "  I  am  tne  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger."  At  the  period  of  seed  time,  he  says  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  Say  not  ye,  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
the  harvest."  When  teaching  the  disciples,  and  seeing  a  town  upon 
a  conspicuous  mountain,  the  town  of  Bethualia,  he  says,  "  Ye  are  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid."  When  on  his  way  from 
Capernaecum  to  the  adjoining  lake,  treading  among  the  lilies  growing 
at  his  feet,  and  seeing  the  sparrows  flying  in  the  air,  he  points  to 
them,  and  deduces  the  doctrine  of  the  special  providence  of  God. 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while  the  people  are  drawing  water  out 
of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  upon  the  sacrifice,  and 
singing,  "With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation," 
Jesus  stands  and  cries,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink."  Immediately  before  he  gives  sight  to  the  blind  man,  he 
proclaims,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  During  the  seed  time,  he 
relates  the  parable  of  the  sower  "who  went  forth  to  sow,"  and 
when  the  object  is  probably  immediately  before  him.  When  he  is 
near  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  termed  "an  exceeding  high 
mountain,"  he  says  to  his  disciples,  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  unto 
yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove."     At  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
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nox,  when  the  trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  he  says,  "Behold 
the  fig  trees  and  all  the  trees ;  when  they  now  shoot  forth,  ye  say, 
and  know  of  your  own  selves,  that  summer  is  nigh  at  hand ;  so,  like- 
wise ye,  when  ye  see  these  things,  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
nigh/*  At  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  part  of  the  shepherd's  flock 
is  near  the  temple,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  he  says,  "  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep/'  Immediately  after  par- 
taking of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  with  his  disciples,  and  appointing  it  a 
symbol  of  his  blood,  he  says,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
When  he  compares  the  progressive  guilt  of  the  Jews,  to  the  malady  of 
a  demoniac  returning  on  him  with  sevenfold  fury,  he  does  not  intro- 
duce the  comparison  abruptly,  but  soon  after  the  curing  of  a  demo- 
niac, who  perhaps  at  that  moment  is  standing  before  him. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances ;  but  are  they  not  the  happiest  of 
all  allusions,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations  ? — natural,  but  forcible 
— familiar,  yet  dignified — void  of  studied  ornament,  yet  possessing  a 
beauty  and  energy  which  no  act  can  equal  ?  They  were  also  likely 
to  be  retained  ;  for  every  object  and  event  alluded  to  would  serve  for 
a  monitor  and  remembrancer. 

This  simplicity  is  apparent  in  the  Parables  which  our  Lord  uttered ; 
a  mode  of  instruction  used  from  the  earliest  ages,  but  in  which  Jesus 
excelled  every  other  teacher.  The  subjects  of  these  parables  were 
happily  chosen ;  the  allusions  ably  conducted;  the  story  generally 
interesting ;  the  meaning  which  they  were  intended  to  convey,  defi- 
nite and  clear.  A  veil,  indeed,  is  cast  over  the  truth,  but  of  so  fine 
a  texture  that  its  features  and  beauty  can  be  perceived.  In  every 
age,  these  allegorical  discourses  of  our  Saviour  have  been  admired ; 
and  the  mind  will  continue  to  dwell  on  them  with  pleasure — the  ima- 
gination delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  imagery,  and  the  memory  retain 
the  interesting  instructions — the  more  they  are  read  and  studied,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  conviction,  that  amidst  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient and  modern  wisdom,  no  apologues  equal  the  Parables  of  our 
Lord. 

All  this  simplicity  was  adopted,  that  Christ  might  "  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor."  They  were  at  this  time,  even  in  Judea  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  nations),  treated  as  the  refuse  of  society,  and  cut 
ofi'from  the  favour  of  God.  "This  people,  that  know  not  the  law," 
said  the  proud  Pharisees,  "are  cursed" — forsaken  of  God,  and 
doomed  to  destruction.  From  them  the  "key  of  knowledge"  had 
been  taken  away ;  for  their  misery,  the  religion  which  prevailed,  a 
religion  of  heartless  forms  and  ceremonies,  had  no  relief;  into  their 
bitter  cup  no  drop  of  consolation  seemed  to  fall.  To  rescue  them 
from  this  state,  Jesus  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  announce  to  them 
his  Gospel.  Assuming  poverty  himself,  he  mingled  with  them,  granted 
easy  access,  entered  with  a  deep  sympathy  into  all  their  feelings, 
interests,  wants,  and  sorrows;  and  adopted  a  mode  of  instruction 
suited  to  their  habits,  their  minds,  and  their  feelings.  He  taught 
no  abstract  theories ;  no  philosophic  systems ;  nothing  but  what  could 
be  reduced  to  practical  life.     His  topics  were  few,  and  these^hB^^im- 
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plified.  He  lowered  himself  to  their  capacity ;  bore  with  their  igno- 
rance, and  "  fed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them."  Wherever 
they  followed  him,  portions  of  knowledge  escaped  from  his  infinite 
mind,  which  they  received  with  avidity,  and  on  which  they  fed  with 
delight,  "  And  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 

In  all  these  respects,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  striking  example  to  his 
ministers.  Ardently  should  we  love  the  souls  of  the  poor,  and  "  in 
season,  and  out  of  season,"  labour  for  their  salvation;  ever  mindful 
of  the  fact,  that  they  constitute  the  greater  part  of  society,  and  are 
the  most  hopeful  subjects  of  converting  grace ;  ever  having  regard 
to  their  capacity,  and  weakness,  in  all  our  discourses.  Continually 
should  we  take  heed,  lest  we  supply  them  with  unintelligible  words 
instead  of  solid  sense ;  with  curious  questions,  instead  of  useful  and 
practical  instructions;  with  affected  and  ostentatious  phraseology, 
instead  of  the  pure  style  of  Christ,  the  unadulterated  "  milk  of  his 
word."  To  render  the  truth  alluring  and  impressive,  we  should,  like 
our  Master,  illustrate  it,  by  the  passing  scenes  of  real  life ;  we  should 
borrow  aid  from  the  objects  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  provi- 
dence, to  enliven  and  enforce  our  subject,  to  keep  awake  the  atten- 
tion, to  move  the  passions,  and  to  save  the  soul. 

3.  Christ  taught  with  infinite  tenderness.  Wherever  we  see  guilty 
and  afflicted  sinners,  there  we  find  him  ready  to  "  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost;"  we  find  him  instructing,  at  one  time,  in  the 
temple,  at  another,  in  a  private  dwelling ;  now  from  a  boat  in  the 
Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mountain,  now  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
city — and  instructing  with  the  most  expressive  benignity.  The  com- 
passion of  his  heart  gave  to  his  manner  a  melting  sweetness.  '^  His 
doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain,  his  speech  distilled  as  the  dew ;  as  the 
small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 
When  he  warned  the  wicked,  it  was  with  the  earnestness  of  pity ; 
and  when  he  comforted  the  feeble-minded,  it  was  with  the  softest 
tones  of  a  father's,  yea,  of  a  mother's  love.  Who  that  is  not  lost  to 
feeling,  can  read  such  passages  as  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
or  the  Saviour's  farewell  address,  without  being  melted.  There  is 
mingled  with  his  majesty  and  dignity,  the  most  conciliating  soft- 
ness and  tenderness.  He  now  converses  with  prophets,  and  law- 
givers, and  angels,  and  then  he  meekly  endures  the  dulness  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  blasphemous  rage  of  the  multitude.  He  now  calls 
himself  "  greater  than  Solomon,"  and  one  that  can  command  "  legions 
of  angels" — and  then  he  takes  little  children  in  his  arms,  and  blesses 
them.  His  words  came  from  the  heart — and  that  "  heart  is  made 
of  tenderness."  When  he  reproved,  men  saw  on  his  countenance, 
not  the  scowl  of  malice,  but  the  sadness  of  pity ;'  when  he  regarded 
the  cry  of  suppliant  misery,  and  encouraged  the  outcast  penitent, 
it  was  always  with  the  accents  of  the  kindest  sympathy.  Often, 
while  instructing,  did  he  manifest  the  tenderest  patience,  and  endure 
the  follies  and  infirmities  of  men ;  meekly  did  he  bear  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  Peter,  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  the  prejudiced  ambition 
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of  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  frequent  errors  and  doubts  of  all  his 
disciples.  When  contradicted  by  presumptuous  sinners,  he  endured, 
with  the  utmost  serenity  of  temper,  their  unreasonable  cavils  and 
stubborn  perverseness.  When  his  most  endearing  invitations  were 
rejected,  instead  of  remitting,  he  renewed  them;  and  with  still 
warmer  affection,  importuned  his  hearers  not  to  forsake  their  own 
mercies,  nor  to  resign  their  own  happiness.  When  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  were  ineffectual,  then  he  added  tears  to  his  slighted  en- 
treaties ;  and  when  scornfully  repulsed  as  a  teacher,  lamented  and 
wept  as  a  brother.  "Jesus  wept"  oftener  than  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus, — -frequently  over  the  "  hardness  of  the  people's  hearts." 

I  have  often  been  touched  when  considering  the  time  when  his 
tenderest  invitations  were  given.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  adverted 
to  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  the  cities  which  had  long  resisted 
his  miracles  and  ministry,  and  whose  guilt  exceeded  that  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain, — "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida ! 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  But,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  to  neaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ; 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done 
in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  thee."  But,  as  if  he  feared  that  his  character 
might  be  misunderstood, — ^as  if  he  might  not  be  regarded  as  "  full  of 
grace,"  he  quickly  returned  to  himself,  and,  after  an  affectionate 
prayer  to  his  Father,  exclaimed,  with  irresistible  kindness,  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls ;  for  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

When  did  he  utter  the  tender  and  pathetic  lamentation  over  Jeru- 
salem ?  After  the  severest  denunciations  that  the  Son  of  God  ever 
pronounced  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — denunciations  far 
heavier  than  any  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  ancient  seers. 
But  these  denunciations  of  woe,  woe,  woe,  end  in  the  affecting  apos- 
trophe, "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings,  but  ye 
would  not." 

As  the  sower  scatters  his  seed  as  he  moves  along,  so  the  Son  of  God 
as  he  went,  diffused  his  divine  favours,  and  scattered  his  precious  in- 
structions;— now  he  explained  a  familiar  prophecy, — now  presented  a 
graphic  illustration  from  familiar  life, — now  uttered  a  touching  para- 
ble,— now  dropped  a  short  and  weighty  sentence  that  could  easily  be 
remembered.  If  any  one  should  inquire,  why  in  this  town  and  city, 
or  in  that  hamlet,  no  lame  nor  blind  person,  nor  any  ignorant  or 
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miserable  object  appeared ;  why  there  was  more  than  usual  solicitude 
respecting  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  clearer  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  answer  was  ready,  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth  hath  passed 
by." 

Was  Jesus  thus  tender  and  affectionate  ?  So  should  all  those  be 
who  preach  his  Gospel,  and  bear  the  character  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  God  of  love.  Tenderness  should  pervade  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  preaching,  mingle  with  all  their  instructions,  imbue  all  their 
reproofs,  and  appear  in  the  very  terms  with  which  their  hearers  are 
addressed.  We  should  be  more  than  friends, — we  should  be  fathers 
to  them ;  yea,  as  the  Apostle  intimates,  even  mothers^  and  "  travail 
in  birth  until  Christ  be  formed  in  them."  Such  yearnings  for  their 
souls  will  produce  love  to  us ;  such  meekness,  gentleness,  patience, 
on  our  part,  will  awaken  the  tenderest  affection  on  theirs;  they 
will  respond  to  our  fervid  pleadings,  by  confidence  in  our  bene- 
volent design.  If  we  ever  wound  them,  they  will  know  that  they  are 
"the  wounds  of  a  friend;*'  if  we  ever  come  to  them,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "with  a  rod,**  they  will  be  sure  that  it  is  "the  chastisement 
of  a  father,"  and  that  it  is  our  "  strange  work ;"  if  we  are  obliged  to 
present  the  "  terror^  of  the  Lord,"  they  will  feel  that  by  such  awful 
motives  they  are  "persuaded:"  the  affectionate  address,  the  tremu- 
lous tones,  the  tender  look,  will  attract  their  attention,  allure  their 
thoughts,  insinuate  into  their  souls,  and  at  length  triumph  over  their 
hearts.  A  different  manner  will  only  drive  them  from  us,  estrange 
them  from  the  house  of  God,  confirm  their  prejudices,  and  produce 
a  hardening  and  stupefying  effect.  The  drops  that  fall  easily  upon 
the  grain  ripen  and  fill  the  ear;  but  the  stormy  showers  that  descend 
with  violence  beat  down  the  stocks,  and  lay  whole  fields  desolate. 

Those  ministers  who  were  the  most  deeply  imbued  with  this  spirit 
of  the  Saviour  have  been  the  most  effectual  in  winning  souls.  We 
wonder  not  at  the  success  of  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  when  "  he 
ceased  not,  for  three  years,  to  warn  every  one,  day  and  night,  with 
tears,**  We  wonder  not  at  the  conquest  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  effected  by  the  charm  of  tenderness 
and  love ;  when  we  see  it  extended  to  foes  as  well  as  to  friends ;  when 
we  behold  martyrs  loving  and  embracing  their  executioners  ;  when, 
in  time  of  pestilence,  with  the  living  scarcely  suflScient  to  bury  the 
dead,  we  perceive  the  followers  of  Jesus  leaving  their  beds  and 
dragging  their  frail  bodies  through  the  streets  to  relieve  the  miseries 
of  their  persecutors  and  enemies.  It  was  a  triumph  over  Paganism 
and  infidelity,  achieved,  not  by  arrogance,  or  pride,  or  power,  but  by 
patience,  and  gentleness,  and  love.  In  modern  times,  how  many 
preachers,  by  this  same  power  of  tenderness,  have  effected  wonders 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  "Never,"  said  the  excellent  Pay  son, 
"  am  I  fit  to  address  the  impenitent,  except  when  I  have  a  subdued 
heart, — a  heart  full  of  tenderness."  Brainerd,  speaking  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Indians,  says,  "  This  work  of 
Divine  grace  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  one  continued  strain  of 
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tender  and  affectionate  invitation  to  perishing  sinners.**  This  was 
the  secret  of  Whitfield's  wonderful  success.  He  ardently  loved  the 
souls  of  men,  and  his  desire  for  their  salvation  made  him  affectionate 
beyond  all  natural  tenderness.  He  well  understood  his  Master's 
commission;  and,  "like  the  good  Shepherd,  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness after  the  lost  sheep,'*  and  by  his  entreating  voice  "brought 
them  back," — ^went  into  the  "highways  and  hedges,"  and  sweetly 
"  compelled"  those  who  were  there  to  come  to  the  "  marriage  supper 
of  the  king."  They  were  degraded  almost  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription ;  few  cared  for  their  bodies, — none  cared  for  their  souls. 
But  his  compassion  yearned  towards  them ;  with  the  spirit  of  his 
Saviour  he  went  to  them ;  told  them  how  God  made  them,  and  was 
willing  for  their  salvation,  how  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  their  re- 
demption, how  he  himself  loved  them,  and  wished  to  make  them 
happy.  With  such  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of  manner,  they 
could  not  but  receive  and  hear  him;  they  caught  his  feelings,  mingled 
their  tears  with  his,  arose  from  their  degradation,  and  at  length  be- 
came the  friends  of  the  Redeemer. 

We  have  heard  how,  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  this  spirit  has 
been  revived,  and  how,  in  towns,  and  cities,  and  villages,  in  the 
"lanes,  and  in  the  streets,"  those  who  come  not  to  the  sanctuary 
are  sought  and  addressed.  And  we  have  read  and  heard  how  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  deliberation  in  our  own  land ;  and  we  have  been 
waiting  to  learn  that  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  success  se- 
cured. Is  there  not  as  much  need  of  it  here  as  there?  are  there  not 
as  many  souls  among  us  "perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge?"  "  Is 
the  Lord's  arm  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save?"  0!  that  God 
would  pour  out  upon  his  ministers  the  spirit  of  his  Son ;  inspire  them 
with  a  burning  desire  for  the  souls  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious, 
and  dispose  them  to  address  them,  if  need  be,  "  out  of  season,"  with 
earnestness  and  tenderness ; — all  the  earnestness  of  pity,  and  all  the 
tenderness  of  Christ. 

4.  With  this  ineffable  mildness  of  the  Saviour,  there  was  blended 
a  certain  degree  of  dignity ;  he  taught  with  majesty  and  atUhority. 
He  spake  with  such  solemnity,  energy,  and  independence, — with 
such  a  native  tone  of  grandeur,  that  "  the  people  were  astonished  at 
his  doctrine ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not 
as  the  Scribes."  This  dignity  never  deserted  him,  even  when  he 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  was  clothed  with  the  purple  robe. 

It  was  the  authority  derived  from  the  weight  of  his  precepts;  for 
none  were  so  important  as  his.  He  never  spake  on  probability  or 
credit ;  he  announced  positions  without  any  doubt,  any  wavering, 
any  uncertainty,  any  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  error, — carry- 
ing the  conviction  that  every  precept  was  just,  that  every  doctrine 
was  true,  and  that  he  was  invested  with  full  power  to  announce 
them. 

It  was  the  authority  derived  from  his  manner  of  instructing j — 
always  dignified  and  commanding.     The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, — ^he,  in  his  own  name ;  they 
prefaced  their  instructions  with  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,** — he,  by  the 
solemn  asseveration,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you;"  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths ;  but  I 
say  unto you^  swear  not  at  all ;*'  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy;  hut  I  say 
unto  yoUy  love  your  enemies.**  This  form  of  speaking,  and  the 
solemn  admonition,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  show 
a  consciousness  of  the  high  character  with  which  he  was  invested. 

Much  of  the  majesty  of  other  speakers  is  derived  from  adventi- 
tious circumstances, — ^from  their  official  station,  from  the  splendour 
of  their  robes,  or  the  magnificence  of  their  place.  But  from  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  Jesus  derived  no  advantage ;  he  appeared  with- 
out friends  or  influence,  without  power  or  splendour ;  and  yet  "  he 
spake  as  one  having  authority.'*  He  spake  with  uniform  boldness 
and  integrity.  The  rage  of  the  crowd,  the  cabals  of  the  Scribes, 
the  violence  of  Herod,  he  boldly  defied.  With  no  defence  but  his 
own  wisdom  and  innocence,  he  fearlessly  attacked  those  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  who  held  the  power  of  the  government,  and  who,  by 
their  influence,  controlled  the  whole  nation :  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, he  exposed  the  unsoundness  of  their  arguments,  the  hypocrisy 
of  their  profession,  and  the  wickedness  of  their  lives.  He  continued 
thus  to  assail  them  to  the  very  close,  until  they  felt  that  his  presence 
was  a  rebuke,  and  every  word  a  weapon. 

The  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  not  warranted  to  assume  the  au- 
thority with  which  Christ  instructed,  nor  to  adopt  the  peremptory 
manner  with  which  he  reproved,  nor  to  use  the  strong  epithets  which 
he  employed,  yet  they  should  be  influenced  by  his  example  to  exhibit 
similar  boldness,  fearlessness,  and  independence.  What  can  be  more 
degrading  to  them  than  to  "  fear  the  face  of  man  ?**  What  more  in- 
consistent with  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  "  set  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Gospel,"  than  to  withhold  doctrines  which  are  unpalatable 
or  oflFensive ;  to  compromise  with  the  world ;  to  connive,  by  silence, 
at  the  sins  of  the  people  ?  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  Christ,  nor 
the  spirit  which  he  "  delighteth  to  honour  ;**  he  reproved  sin  wherever 
it  appeared,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  circle  of  his  Apostles,  and 
at  the  table  of  hospitality.  Here  his  ministers  should  imitate  him  ; 
they  should  reprove  it  "  sharply,'*  as  they  are  required;  with  autho- 
rity, in  the  name  of  their  Master ;  unhesitatingly,  whether  "  men 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear;"  and  yet  always  "in  love** 
and  tenderness.  Such  a  course  will  commend  them  to  the  people ; 
such  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  integrity  will  make  an  impression,  and 
produce  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  the  message  which  they  are  de- 
livering is  none  other  than  a  message  from  God. 

6.  Jesus  Christ  instructed  wisely.  On  him  the  "  spirit  of  under- 
standing" rested;  and  he  taught  the  truths  which  are  to  be  believed, 
and  the  duties  which  are  to  be  performed  in  a  manner,  and  at  sea- 
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sons  best  adapted  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  hearers. 
All  readers  of  the  Gospel  have  observed  how  diflFerent  were  his  dis- 
courses to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  those  which  he  addressed  to 
the  multitude,  and  to  his  disciples ;  and  how  different  was  his  more 
private  treatment  of  individual  cases.  He  knew  how  to  oppose  every 
prejudice  and  touch  every  chord  of  feeling,  for  the  recesses  of  human 
nearts  were  all  open  to  him.  He  knew  when  to  be  silent,  and  when  to 
speak ;  when  to  encourage,  and  when  to  reprove ;  when  to  say  before 
a  modest  and  retiring  Nathaniel,  who  needed  encouragement,  "  Be- 
hold an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,"  and  when  to  give 
the  severe  rebuke  to  a  forward  and  presumptuous  Peter,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan;*'  when  to  show  his  perfect  knowledge  of  a  guilty 
life,  by  the  declaration,  "  He  whom  thou  now  hast,  is  not  thy  huiband;'' 
and  when  to  proclaim  plainly,  "  He  hath  a  devil ;"  when  to  make  hypo- 
crisy tremble  under  its  disguises  by  the  loud  denunciations  of  "  Woe ;" 
and  when  to  utter  to  a  heart  seen  broken  by  contrition,  "  Go,  and  sin 
no  more ;"  when  to  return  to  the  Pharisee,  full  of  self-conceit,  and 
asking,  "What  shall  I  do,*'  the  appropriate  answer,  "Do  all  that  is 
commanded ;"  and  when  to  say  to  the  sinful  woman,  falling  at  his  feet, 
and  speaking  in  tears  the  guilt  of  her  life  and  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer — go  in  peace."  He  addressed  the 
thoughts  of  men  as  others  do  the  emotions  of  their  countenance,  or 
their  bodily  actions.  Where  we  find  it  so  often  recorded,  "Jesus 
answered  and  said,"  when  no  question  was  asked,  it  is  evident  that  he 
looked  directly  within,  and  responded,  not  to  words  that  were  uttered, 
but  to  thoughts  that  were  conceived.  Those  thoughts  he  discerned 
before  they  were  disclosed  in  action ;  before  they  were  uttered  in 
speech — even  while  they  lay  unformed  in  the  mind. 

The  di£Scult  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  artful  and 
ensnaring  questions  suddenly  proposed  to  him,  served  only  to  display 
his  superiority,  and  confound  his  enemies.  Scarcely  anything  proves 
a  man's  wisdom  more  fully  than  judicious  conduct  on  such  occasions, 
and  a  proper  answer  to  unforeseen  questions — what  a  man  shows  him- 
self to  be  at  such  a  time,  he  really  is.  To  this  trial,  our  Lord,  living 
a  public  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  persecutors  taking  every  advantage 
to  ensnare  him,  was  perpetually  exposed ;  but  his  character,  instead 
of  suffering,  was  exalted  on  every  such  occasion ;  so  that  his  enemies 
were  confounded  and  silenced,  and  compelled  to  pay  him  the  unwil- 
ling tribute  of  public  approbation. 

He  never  displayed  unnecessary  and  unimportant  knowledge — no- 
thing but  what  was  valuable  and  conducive  to  usefulness — curious 
subjects  that  have  no  practical  tendency  he  left  in  silence.  In  his  in-* 
structions,  he  never  laid  stress  on  little  things ;  such  only  as  were  im- 
portant did  he  inculcate,  and  them  he  enforced  with  all  due  seriousness, 
without  declamation  or  passion.  Never  did  he  turn  aside  from  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  to  other  matters  that  were  presented.  When 
questioned  by  his  disciples  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  ?"  he  entered  into  no  discussion  about  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  inquired  in  what  cases  children  might 
reasonably  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers;  he  kept  in  view  the  end 
of  his  mission,  and  improved  the  occasion  by  working  a  miracle,  and 
showing  compassion  to  the  blind  man. 

Teaching  as  his  hearers  "were  able  to  bear  it,"  he  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  the  lowest  to  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge.  A  careful 
study  of  his  life  and  instructions,  show  this  advancement  from  the 
elementary  principles  which  he  taught  when  he  first  entered  upon  his 
ministry  to  a  fuller  revelation  of  his  Gospel — the  same  Gospel  in  its 
integrity  and  purity,  but  more  expanded  and  developed. 

His  reserve  respecting  his  Messiahship,  and  the  occasional  conceal- 
ment of  his  miracles,  are  another  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. A  uniform  and  direct  avowal  of  that  oflSce,  would  have  led 
the  powerful  Jews  to  obstruct  his  ministry  by  an  early  apprehension 
of  his  person,  and  would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
Governor,  under  an  Emperor  so  cruel  and  suspicious  as  Tiberius. 
Yet,  to  the  simple-hearted  Samaritans,  he  directly  avowed  it,  and  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  the  same  majestic  and  simple  dignity  which  he 
had  displayed  on  other  occasions;  "I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He." 
The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  use  caution  on  this  subject,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Jews,  applied  not  here;  for  the  Samaritans 
would  not  be  likely  to  abuse  the  declaration  for  the  disturbance  of 
his  ministry,  or  for  purposes  of  sedition. 

The  excision  of  his  countrymen,  a  topic  of  great  delicacy,  he  fore- 
told by  parables.  An  explicit  and  full  declaration  of  this  event 
would  have  exasperated  the  Jews  beyond  measure,  and  been  re- 
garded as  a  flagrant  instance  of  blasphemy  and  impiety — they  could 
not  have  borne  the  direct  annunciation  that  they  should  fall  by  the 
hand  of  the  heathen,  instead  of  having  dominion  over  them.  In  the 
same  indirect  manner,  he  treated  of  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ritual^ 
and  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God. 

Sometimes  he  spake  hi/  action^  most  forcibly  and  tenderly — when 
'^he  called  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said^ 
Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  shall  be 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*' — when  he  blasted  the  fig  tree,  and 
thus  represented  the  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their  unfruit- 
fulness ;  and  when  he  washed  the  disciples'  feet  to  enforce,  thu&  sen- 
sibly, the  important  lesson  of  condescension  and  humility. 

Thus  our  Saviour  taught  in  a  variety  of  methods — directly  and 
obliquely,  plainly  and  covertly,  just  as  the  occasion  required ;  and 
by  such  consummate  prudence,  won  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  ex- 
torted the  wonder  and  approbation  of  his  enemies. 

What  an  example  to  his  ministers  is  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise 
of  such  wisdom !  Without  some  portion  of  this  quality  which  so  sig- 
nally characterized  our  Master,  to  which  the  multitude,  and  even  his 
enemies,  bore  testimony,  they  cannot  be  useful.  Without  this,  all 
other  gifts  and  graces  will  be  of  no  avail ;  learning,  genius,  eloquenoe, 
instead  of  profiting,  will  only  injure ;  zeal  will  degenerate  into  fury^ 
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and  religion  into  fanaticism.  This  spirit  of  wisdom  should  be  exer- 
cised by  preachers  in  the  choice  of  proper  subjects,  and  in  treating 
them  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  exigencies  and  capacities  of  the  hear- 
ers; in  presenting  a  full  and  connected  view  of  divine  truth ;  in  blend- 
ing, in  due  proportion,  doctrinal  and  practical  religion,  the  freeness 
and  sovereignty  of  grace  with  our  obligations  to  duty,  an  humbling 
sense  of  sin,  with  a  full  display  of  Gospel  mercy ;  in  neither  setting 
the  standard  of  piety  too  high,  nor  depressing  it  too  low ;  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  existence  and  the  degrees  of  grace,  and  remem- 
bering that  there  are  "babes,**  aswell  as  "young  men**  and  "fathers," 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  should  be  manifested  in  the  application 
of  divine  truth;  in  administering  "milk**  before  the  "strong  meat;*' 
in  laying  the  "foundation**  before  the  superstructure  be  attempted; 
in  inculcating  "first  principles"  before  the  exhortation  to  "go  on  to 
perfection;**  in  knowing  when  to  be  a  "Boanerges,**  and  when  a 
"son  of  consolation;**  when  to  apply  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
when  to  administer  the  "balm  of  Gilead;'*  when  to  sustain  "the 
bruised  reed,*'  and  when  to  alarm  the  presumptuous  professor.  It 
should  appear  in  seizing  occasions,  as  did  our  Redeemer,  to  inculcate 
particular  truths ;  in  suitably  adapting  incidental  occurrences  to  the 
end  of  our  ministry.  It  should  be  practised  in  studying  the  charac- 
ters and  dispositions  of  men ;  in  seeking  to  be  acceptable  to  them ; 
in  yielding  to  their  prejudices,  as  far  as  possible,  without  a  compro- 
mise of  principle ;  in  shunning  all  irritating  modes  of  presenting  re- 
ligion ;  in  avoiding  all  unnecessary  offence,  "  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed ;  in  striving  to  distribute  unpalatable  truths,  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  persuasion  and  the  tenderness  of  compassion ;  in  a  word,  in 
being  "servant  unto  all,  that  we  may  gain  the  more." 

6.  Jesus  Christ  taught  successfully.  What  great  wonders  has 
human  eloquence  wrought !  Like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  it  has,  at 
a  single  stroke,  mightily  affected  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and  made 
them  glow  with  admiration,  or  melt  with  pity,  or  kindle  into  rage. 
Ferocious  crowds  have  sunk  before  its  thunder,  and  cowardly  armies, 
under  its  influence,  have  rushed  on  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  But 
what  eloquence  was  ever  heard  like  that  new  and  strange  eloquence 
that  was  poured  forth  by  the  Son  of  God  ?  When  he  visited  Naza- 
reth, the  inhabitants  asKed :  "  Whence  hath  this  man  wisdom  ?'* — 
when  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  "  all  bare  witness  and  wondered 
at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth" — ^when  he 
came  down  fron\,the  Mount,  "the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doc- 
trines"— when  the  disciples  accompanied  him  to  Emmaus,  they  ex- 
claimed, on  his  departure,  "  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while 
he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?" — when 
the  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him  returned  to  the  Sanhedrim,  they 
cried  out,  "never  man  spake  like  this  man."  At  his  voice,  con- 
tempt was  changed  into  wonder  and  aversion  into  love ;  the  arm  of 
violence  was  palsied  and  the  bold  blasphemer  struck  dumb ;  the  ob- 
durate relinquished  their  vices  and  the  dejected  raised  their  eyes  in 
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hope.  Did  he  command  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  to  forsake  their 
nets,  or  the  publican  to  leave  the  "  receipt  of  custom  ?**  They  in- 
stantly complied  and  joined  his  humble  train.  Did  the  vicious  mingle 
with  the  multitude  that  flocked  to  his  preaching  ?  One  word  from 
him,  spoken  to  their  hearts,  changed  them  in  a  moment.  He  said 
to  the  disciples,  "Follow  me,"  and  they  followed  him — to  the  leper, 
"Be  thou  clean,**  and  he  was  cleansed — to  the  paralytic,  "  Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk,'*  and  it  was  done  as  soon  as  commanded — to  the 
armed  band  in  the  garden,  "  I  am  he,**  and  they  all  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  ground.  Herod  became  grave  in  his  presence;  Pilate 
washed  his  hands  from  the  guilt  of  his  blood;  Peter  wept,  when  he 
spake  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  Judas  perished  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  instructions.  More  than  human  beings  were  affected — 
devils  trembled  under  his  eloquence,  and  cried  out,  "Let  us  alone,** 
and  were  forced  by  its  mighty  power  to  acknowledge  him  "  the  Holy 
One  of  God.** 

It  is  true  that  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  Christ  was  less  success- 
ful than  his  Apostles.  He  had  less  success  than  we  might  naturally 
expect,  considering  the  character  of  his  preaching,  the  splendour  of 
his  miracles,  and  the  purity  of  his  life — remembering  the  many  forms 
which  he  assumed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  came  into  the  world  not  so  much 
to  preach  salvation,  as  to  procure  it;  not  so  much  to  make  known 
redemption  by  a  verbal  announcement,  as  to  accomplish  it  by  his 
atoning  death.  Still  he  was  a  successful  preacher.  The  "  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once,**  who  beheld  him  after  his  resurrection,  were 
most  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  seals  of  his  ministry. 
The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  derived  from  his  teaching  their  own 
conversion,  and  received  from  his  instructions  their  qualifications  for 
the  ministry.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  those  who 
were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  received  their  first  religious 
impressions  under  his  preaching. 

Like  their  Master,  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  solici- 
tous for  the  success  of  their  labours.  Without  this  continued  anxiety, 
no  happy  results  of  their  ministrations  will  be  visible.  Fruit  to  a 
preacher  is  an  object  the  most  desirable;  the  present  boon  of  labour ; 
the  encouragement  to  future  perseverance.  It  was  a  glory  abun- 
dantly conferred  upon  the  primitive  preachers,  and  without  it  none 
should  be  contented.  What  should  we  think  of  the  husbandman, 
who,  after  preparing  the  ground,  and  sowing  the  seed,  should  have 
no  further  thought  of  it  until  the  day  of  harvest  ?  What  should  we 
think  of  that  ambassador,  who,  after  delivering  his  message,  should 
then  dismiss  all  anxiety  about  the  result  of  his  embassy,  and  care  not 
how  he  should  succeed  in  his  master's  service  ?  Should  we  not  deem 
him  unworthy  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  ?  and  must  we  not 
judge  in  the  same  manner  of  that  ambassador  of  Christ,  who,  in  a 
business  infinitely  more  important,  acts  the  same  careless  part? 
How  different  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  their  Master's  spirit, 
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and  may  hope  for  their  Master's  success ;  who  follow  privately  those 
whom  they  address  publicly;  who  warn,  exhort,  comfort  and  in- 
struct, as  exigencies  require  and  opportunities  offer ;  who  bear  their 
names  and  cases  in  prayer  before  God,  and  with  unceasing  solicitude 
implore  his  blessing  upon  their  labours.  Acting  thus,  may  they  not 
hope  that  God  will  prosper  their  ministrations;  that  the  dew  of 
Heaven  will  fall,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  shine  upon  the  "gar- 
den qf  the  Lord'*  which  they  are  cultivating,  and  cause  to  spring  up 
and  abound  "the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness/' 

We  have  thus  considered  the  system  of  divine  truth  taught  by  our 
Master,  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed.  These 
instructions  are  upon  record,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  nor  to 
produce  a  barren  admiration,  nor  to  afford  subjects  on  which  coldly 
to  converse ;  but  to  teach  us,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, and  as  a  visible  commentary  to  inform  us  how  to  act.  While 
all  may  derive  from  them  such  lessons,  his  ministers  are  peculiarly 
bound  to  have  him  always  before  them  as  a  model  of  a  perfect 
preacher,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  Let  us  study  his  discourses 
with  close  attention,  and  we  shall  find  most  of  them  have  a  signifi- 
cation and  value  far  beyond  their  unpretending  appearance ;  a  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  character  not  at  first  perceived ;  a  system 
so  complete,  that  no  fundamental  doctrines  have  since  been  added, 
or  brought  to  light.  Such  investigation  will  be  richly  rewarded.  It 
is  a  field  in  which  lies  the  most  precious  treasure.  Let  us  dig  into 
it,  and  turn  up  every  part,  and  we  shall  find  the  concealed  jewels, 
"  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  It  is  a  good  remark  of  Milton, 
"  Christ  often  speaks  in  monosyllables,  like  a  master  scattering  the 
heavenly  grain  of  his  doctrine  like  pearls  here  and  there ;  and  it 
requires  a  skilful  and  laborious  gatherer  to  pick  them  up." 

If  we  would  preach  like  our  Master,  let  us  cultivate  with  him  the 
closest  and  tenderest  intimacy.  John  is  supposed  to  be  more  like 
the  Redeemer  than  the  other  Apostles,  because  he  "  laid  his  head  in 
his  bosom,"  and  had  a  degree  of  intimacy  unknown  to  the  others. 
The  spirit  of  the  one  seemed  to  pass  over  to  the  other ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  disciple  possessed  a  temper  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
Master,  and  manifested  so  much  humility,  meekness,  and  love — 
such  an  entire  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Saviour  and  his  brethren, 
and  such  an  intense  glow  of  benevolence  for  the  whole  world.  He 
appeared  even  to  have  formed  his  language  upon  Christ's  style,  and 
in  his  manner  of  expression  has  much  of  the  Saviour's  self-coUected- 
ness,  and  sublime  simplicity,  and  depth  of  feeling. 

Let  us,  who  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  "  be  much  with  Jesus," 
and  cultivate  with  him  a  sacred,  yet  intimate  intercourse,  and  we 
shall  have  the  same  spirit ;  we  shall  feel  in  some  degree  as  Christ 
felt,  pray  in  some  degree  as  he  prayed,  and  teach  in  some  degree  as 
he  taught.  "  Learn  of  me,"  he  says  to  us, — not  to  create  worlds,  to 
perform  miracles,  to  raise  the  dead, — but  "fearw  of  me''  to  preach 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  FURNITURE  OF  AN  ORATOR.* 

BT  M.  DB  rBNBLON,  ABCHBISHOP  OF  OAMBRAT. 

B.  I  PERCEIVE  clearly  enough,  that,  according  to  your  reasoning, 
orators  ought  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  laws,  and  instructors  of  the 
people,  to  teach  them  true  wisdom  and  virtue.  But  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  rhetoric  of  the  bar  was  otherwise  employed. 

A.  That  was  certainly  the  end  of  it.  For,  when  orators  had  not 
occasion  to  represent  in  their  discourses  the  general  wants  of  the  re- 
public, they  were  obliged  to  protect  innocence  and  the  rights  of  par- 
ticular persons.  And  it  was  on  this  account  that  their  profession  was 
so  much  honoured,  and  that  Tully  gives  us  such  a  lofty  character  of 
a  true  orator,  f 

B.  Let  us  hear  then  how  orators  ought  to  speak.  I  long  to  know 
your  thoughts  on  this  point,  seeing  you  deny  the  finical,  florid  man- 
ner of  Isocrates,  which  is  so  much  admired  and  imitated  by  others. 

A.  Instead  of  giving  you  my  opinion,  I  shall  go  on  to  lay  before 
you  the  rules  that  the  ancients  give  us,  but  I  shall  only  touch  upon 
the  chief  points ;  for,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  expect  that  I  should  enter 
into  an  endless  detail  of  the  precepts  of  rhetoric.  There  are  but  too 
many  useless  ones ;  which  you  must  have  read  in  those  books  where 
they  are  copiously  explained.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  consider  the 
most  important  rules.  Plato  in  his  Phaedrus  shows  us,  that  the 
greatest  fault  of  rhetoricians  is,  their  studying  the  art  of  persuasion, 
before  they  have  learned,  (from  the  principles  of  true  philosophy,) 
what  those  things  are  of  which  they  ought  to  persuade  men.  He 
would  have  orators  begin  with  the  study  of  mankind  in  general ;  and 
then  apply  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  genius  and 
manners  of  those,  whom  they  may  have  occasion  to  instruct  and  per- 
suade. So  that  they  ought  first  of  all  to  know  the  nature  of  man, 
his  chief  end  and  his  true  interest,  the  parts  of  which  he  is  composed, 
his  mind  and  his  body,  and  the  true  way  to  make  him  happy.  They 
ought  likewise  to  understand  his  passions,  the  disorders  they  are  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  art  of  governing  them ;  how  they  may  be  usefully 

*  Extracted  from  Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  Eloquence. 

t  Neque  vero  mihi  quidquam  prsestabilius  videtUF;  quam  posse  dicendo  tenere 
hominum  coDtuS;  mentes  allicere,  voluntates  impellere  ^uo  velit ;  unde  autem 
velit,  deducere.  Haec  una  res  in  omni  libero  popuio,  maximeque  in  pacatis  tran- 
quiliisque  civitatibiis  praecipue  semper  floruit,  semperque  dominata  est  Quid 
enim  est  aut  tarn  admirabile,  quam  ex  infinila  muititudine  hominum  existere 
anum,  qui  id  quod  omnibus  natur4  sit  datum,  vel  solus,  vel  cum  paucis  facere 

f)ossit? — aut  tam  potens,  tamque  raagnificum,  quam  populi  raotus,  judicum  re- 
igiones,  senatusgravitatem,  unius  oratione  converti? — Acne  plura,  quae  sunt 
pene  innumerabilia,  consecter,  comprehendam  brevi;  sic  enim  statuo,  perfect! 
oratoris  moderatione  et  sapientiA,  non  solum  ipsius  dignitatem,  sed  et  privatorum 
plurimorum  et  universse  reipublicsB  salutem  maxime  contineri. — Cic.  de.  Orat. 
lib.  US.  f  , 
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raised  and  employed  on  what  is  truly  good ;  and,  in  fine,  the  proper 
rules  to  make  him  live  in  peace  and  discharge  his  duties  in  society. 
After  this  general  study,  comes  that  which  is  particular. 

Orators  ought  to  know  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country,  and 
how  far  they  are  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people, 
what  are  the  manners  of  the  several  ranks  and  conditions  among  them, 
their  different  ways  of  education,  the  common  prejudices  and  sepa- 
rate interests  that  prevail  in  the  present  age,  and  the  most  proper  way 
to  instruct  and  reform  the  people.  You  see,  sir,  this  knowledge 
comprehends  all  the  solid  parts  of  philosophy  and  politics.  So  that 
Plato  meant  to  show  us  that  none  but  a  philosopher  can  be  a  true 
orator.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  we  must  understand  all  he  says  in  his 
Gorgias,  against  the  rhetoricians  ;  I  mean,  that  set  of  men  who  made 
profession  of  talking  finely  and  persuading  others,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  know,  from  solid  philosophy,  what  one  ought  to  teach  them. 
In  short,  according  to  Plato,  the  true  art  of  oratory  consists  in  un- 
derstanding those  useful  truths  of  which  we  ought  to  convince  people, 
and  the  art  of  moving  their  passions,  in  order  to  persuasion.  Cicero* 
says  almost  the  very  same  things.  lie  seems,  at  first,  to  think  that 
an  orator  should  know  everything,  because  he  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  on  all  sort  of  subjects;  and  (as  Socrates  observed  before 
him)t  a  man  can  never  talk  well  on  a  point  of  which  he  is  not  entirely 
master.  But  afterwards,  because  of  the  pressing  necessities  and 
shortness  of  life,  Tully  insists  only  upon  those  parts  of  knowledge 
that  he  thinks  the  most  necessary  for  an  orator.  He  would  have  him 
at  least  well  instructed  in  all  that  part  of  philosophy^  which  relates 
to  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  social  life.  But  above  all  things,  he 
would  have  an  orator§  know  the  frame  of  man,  both  with  regard  to  his 
soul  and  body,  and  the  natural  tendency  and  force  of  his  passions ; 

*  Ac  mea  quidem  eententia,  nemo  polerit  esse  omni  laude  cumulatus  orator, 
nisi  erit  omnium  rerum  magnaram,  atque  artium  scienliam  conseculus. — Dt. 
Orat.  lib.  1.  {  6.  Oralorem  plenum  atque  perfectum  esse  eumdicam,  qui  de  om- 
nibus rebus  possit  varie  copioseque  diccre? — Ibid  i.  13.  Verum  enim  oratori 
quae  sunt  in  hominum  vita,  quandoquidem  in  ea  versatur  orator,  atque  ea  est 
ei  subjecta  materies,  omnia  quaesita,  audita,  lecta,  dispulata,  tractata,  agitata  esse 
debent. — Lib.  iii.  {  14. 

t  Etenim  ex  rerum  cognitione  efflorescat,  et  redundet  oportel  oratio ;  quae  nisi 
subest  resab  oratore  perceptaet  eognita,  inanem  quandam  habet  elocutionem  et 
pene  puerilem. — De.  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  6. 

t  Positum  sit  igitur  in  primis — sine  philosophia  non  posse  effici,  quem  quaeri- 
mus  eloquentem — Nee  vero  sine  philosophorum  disciplina,  genus  el  speciem 
cujusque  rei  cemere,  neque  earn  definiendo  explicare,  nee  tribuere  in  paries 
possumusj  nee  judicare.  quae  vera,  quae  falsa  sint;  neque  cernere  consequentia, 
repugnantia  videre,  amoigua  dislinguere.  Quid  dicam  de  nalura  rerum;  cujus 
cognitio  magnam  oralionis  suppedital  copiam?  De  vita,  de  officiis,  de  virtute, 
de  moribus? — Orat.  J  4. 

§  Omnes  animorum  motus,  quos  hominum  generi  rerum  nalura  tribuit,  penitus 
pemoscendi. — De.  Orat.  lib.  i.  ^  5. — Num  admoveri  possit  oratio  ad  sensus  ani- 
morum atque  motus  vel  inflammandos,  vel  etiam  extinguendos  (quod  unura  in 
oratore  dominatur),  sine  diligenlissima  pervestigatione  earum  omnium  ralionum 
quae  de  naturis  humani  generis  ac  moribus,  aphilosophisexplicantur. — De.  Orat. 
hb,  i.  ^  14.  Quare  hie  locus  de  vita  et  moribus,  tolus  est  oratori  perdiscendus. — 
Ibid.  U5. 
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because  the  great  end  of  eloquence  is  to  move  the  secret  springs  of 
them.  He  reckons  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  public  discourses  ;  but  he  does  not  think  a  tho- 
rough insight  into  all  the  particular  cases  and  questions  in  law  to  be 
necessary,  because  upon  occasion  one  may  have  recourse  to  expe- 
rienced lawyers,  whose  peculiar  profession  it  is  to  understand  and  dis- 
entangle such  intricate  points.  He  thinks,  with  Plato,  that  an  orator 
should  be  a  master  of  reasoning,*  and  know  how  to  define,  and  argue, 
and  unravel  the  most  specious  sophisms.  He  says  we  destroy  elo- 
quence, if  we  should  separate  it  from  philosophy,  for  then,  instead  of 
wise  orators,  we  should  have  only  trifling,  injudicious  declaimers.  He 
further  requires  not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of 
ethics,  but  likewise  that  the  orator  be  fully  acquainted  with  antiquity.f 
He  recommends  the  careful  perusal  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  es- 
pecially the  historians,  both  for  their  style,  and  for  the  historical  facts 
they  relate.  He  particularly  enjoins|  the  study  of  the  poets,  because 
of  the  great  resemblance  there  is  between  the  figures  of  poetry  and 
those  of  eloquence.  *  In  fine,  he  often  declares  that  an  orator  ought  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  a  clear,  comprehensive  view  of  things,  before 
he  attempt  to  speak  in  public.  I  fancy  I  could  almost  repeat  some  of 
his  words  on  this  subject ;  so  often  have  I  read  them,  and  so  strong 
an  impression  did  they  make  on  my  thoughts.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  knowledge',  and  how  many  §  qualities  he  requires.  "  An 
orator,*'  says  he,  "ought  to  have  the  acuteness  of  logicians,  the  know- 
ledge of  philosophers,  the  style  almost  of  the  poets,  the  elocution  and 

*  Nee  vero  dialecticis  mode  sit  instructus,  sed  habeat  omnes  philosophiae  notes 
et  tractates  locos.  Nihil  enim  de  religione,  nihil  de  morte,  nihil  de  pietate^ 
nihil  de  caritate  patriae,  nihil  de  bonis  rebus,  aut  malis,  nihil  de  virtutibus,  aut 
vitiis — ^nihil,  inquam,  sine  ea  scientia,  quam  dixi,  graviter,  ample,  copiose  dici 
et  explicari  potest. — QraL  {  33. 

t  Cognoscat  etiam  rerum  gestarum  et  memorise  veteris  ordinem,  maxime  scili- 
cet nostrae  civitatis,  sed  et  imperiosorum  populorum  et  regum  illustrium — ^Nescire 
autem  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse  puerum — Com- 
memoratio  an  tern  antiquitatis  exemplorumque  prolatio  sumroa  cum  delectatione, 
et  auctoritatera  orationi  affert  et  fidem. — QraL  i  34.  Apud  Graecos  autem 
eloquentissimi  homines  remoti  acausis  forensibus,  cum  ad  caeteras  res  illustres, 
tum  ad  scribendam  historiam  maxime  se  applicaverunt.  Namque  et  Herodotus 
— Etpost  ilium  Thucydides  omnes  dicendi  artificio  mea  sententia  facile  vicit — 
Denique  etiam  a  philosophia  profectus princeps  Xenophon. — De.  Orat.lib.  ii.  i  13, 
14. 

t  Legend!  etiam  poetae,  cognoscenda  historia,  omnium  bonarum  artium  scrip- 
tores. — De.  Orat.  lib.  i.  i  34.  Est  enim  finitimus  oratori  poeta,  numeris  adstrictior 
paulo,  verborum  autem  licentia  liberior;  muhis  vero  ornandi  generibus  socius  ac 
pene  par;  in  hoc  quidem  certe  prope  idem,  nuUis  ut  terminis  circumscribat  aut 
definiat  Jus  suum,  quo  minus  ei  liceat  eadem  ilia  facultate  et  copia  vagari  qua 
velit.— Aid.  H6. 

i  Non  quaeritur  mobilitas  linguae,  non  celeritas  verborum,  non  denique  ea  quae 
nobis  non  possumus  fingere,  lacies,  vultus,  sonus.  In  oratore  autem  acumen 
dialecticorum,  sententiae  philosophorum,  verba  prope  poetarum,  memoria  juris 
consuhorum,  vox  tragoedorum,  gestus  pene  summorum  actorum,  est  requirendus. 
Quamobrem  nihil  in  hominum  genere  rarius  perfecto  oratore  inveniri  potest; 
quae  enim,  singularum  rerum  artifices,  singula  si  mediocriter  adepti  sunt,  pro- 
bantur,  ea,  nisi  omnia  summa  sunt  in  oratore,  probari  non  possunt. — De,  Orat.  lib. 
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gesture  of  the  finest  actors."  Consider  now  how  much  application  is 
necessary  to  attain  all  this. 

O.  I  have  observed,  indeed,  on  several  occasions,  that  some  ora- 
tors, though  they  have  good  natural  parts,  want  a  fund  of  solid 
knowledge.  Their  heads  seem  unfurnished,  and  one  cannot  but  per- 
ceive they  labour  hard  for  matter  to  fill  up  their  discourses.  They 
do  not  seem  to  spe.ak  from  the  abundance  of  their  hearts,  as  if  they 
were  full  of  useful  truths ;  but  they  talk  as  if  they  were  at  a  loss  for 
the  very  next  thing  they  are  to  say. 

A.  Cicero  takes  notice  of  this  kind  of  people ;  who  live  always,  as 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  laying  up  any  stock  of  provi- 
sion. But  the  discourses  of  such  declaimers  appear  always  thin  and 
half-starved,  whatever  pains  they  take  about  them.  Though  these 
men  could  afibrd  three  months  for  studying  a  public  harangue,  such 
particular  preparations,  however  troublesome,  must  needs  be  very 
imperfect,  and  any  judicious  hearer  will  easily  discern  their  defects. 
They  ought  to  have  employed  several  years  in  laying  up  a  plentiful 
store  of  solid  notions ;  and  then  after  such  a  general  preparation, 
their  particular  discourses  would  cost  them  but  little  pains.  Whereas, 
if  a  man,  without  this  preparatory  study,  lay  out  all  his  application 
upon  particular  subjects,  he  is  forced  to  put  ofi"  his  hearers  with  florid 
expressions,  gaudy  metaphors,  and  jingling  antitheses.  He  delivers 
nothing  but  indeterminate  common-place  notions ;  and  patches  to- 
gether shreds  of  learning  and  rhetoric,  which  any  one  may  see  were 
not  made  one  for  another.  He  never  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
but  stops  in  superficial  remarks,  and  ofttimes  in  false  ones.  He  is 
not  able  to  show  truths  in  their  proper  light  and  full  extent,  because 
all  general  truths  are  necessarily  connected  among  themselves,  so 
that  one  must  understand  almost  all  of  them,  before  he  can  treat  ju- 
diciously of  any  one. 

C,  However,  many  of  our  public  speakers  get  repute  by  those  slight 
attainments  you  so  much  despise. 

A.  It  is  true,  they  are  applauded  by  women  and  the  undiscerning 
multitude,  who  are  easily  dazzled  and  imposed  on ;  but  this  repute  is 
very  precarious,  and  could  not  subsist  long,  if  it  were  not  supported 
by  a  cabal  of  acquaintance,  and  the  zeal  or  humour  of  a  party.  They 
who  know  the  true  end  and  rules  of  eloquence  cannot  hear  such  empty 
vain  harangues,  without  satiety,  disgust,  and  contempt. 

C.  It  seems  then  you  would  have  a  man  wait  several  years  before 
he  attempt  to  speak  in  public ;  for  the  flower  of  his  age  must  be  spent 
in  attaining  that  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  which  you  reckon  necessary 
to  an  orator,  and  then  he  must  be  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  he 
will  have  but  little  time  to  exert  his  talents. 

A,  I  would  have  him  begin  to  exert  them  betimes,  for  I  know  very 
well  how  great  the  power  of  action  is.  But  under  the  pretence  of 
exercising  his  parts,  I  would  not  have  him  immediately  engage  him- 
self in  any  kind  of  employment  that  will  take  ofi"  his  mind  from  his 
studies.     A  youth  may  try  his  skill  from  time  to  time ;  but  for  seve- 
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ral  years,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  best  authors  ought  to  be  his  main 
business. 

O.  Your  judicious  observation  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  preacher  I  am 
acquainted  with,  who  lives,  as  you  say,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never 
thinks  of  any  subject  till  he  be  obliged  to  treat  of  it;  and  then  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  turns  over  his  concordance,  combefix, 
and  polyanthea,  his  collections  of  sermons,  and  common-place  book 
of  separate  sentences  and  book  quotations  that  he  has  gathered  to- 
gether. 

A.  You  cannot  but  perceive,  sir,  that  this  method  will  never  make 
him  an  able,  judicious  preacher.  In  such  cases,  a  man  cannot  talk 
with  strength  and  clearness ;  he  is  not  sure  of  anything  he  says,  nor 
doth  anything  flow  easily  from  him.  His  whole  discourse  has  a  bor- 
rowed air,  and  looks  like  an  awkward  piece  of  patchwork.  Certainly 
those  are  much  to  be  blamed,  who  are  so  impatiently  fond  of  showing 
their  parts. 

B.  Before  you  leave  us,  sir,  pray  tell  us  what  you  reckon  the  chief 
effect  of  eloquence. 

A.  Plato  says  an  orator  is  so  far  eloquent  as  it  affects  the  hearer's 
mind.  By  this  rule  you  may  judge  certainly  of  any  discourse  you 
hear ;  if  an  harangue  leave  you  cold  and  languid,  and  only  amuses 
your  mind  instead  of  enlightening  it,  if  it  does  not  move  your  heart 
and  passions,  however  florid  and  pompous  it  may  be,  it  is  not  truly 
eloquent.  Tully  approves  of  Plato's  sentiments  on  this  point;  and 
tells  us*  that  the  whole  drift  and  fore  e  of  a  discourse  should  tend 
to  move  those  secret  springs  of  action  that  nature  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Would  you  then  consult  your  own  mind  to  know 
whether  those  you  hear  be  truly  eloquent  ?  If  they  make  a  lively 
impression  upon  you,  and  gain  your  attention  and  assent  to  what  they 
say;  if  they  move  and  animate  your  passions,  so  as  to  raise  you  above 
yourself,!  you  may  be  assured  they  are  true  orators.  But  if  instead 
of  affecting  you  thus,  they  only  please  or  divert  you,  and  make  you 
admire  the  brightness  of  their  thoughts,  or  the  beauty  and  propriety 
of  their  language,  you  may  freely  pronounce  them  to  be  mere  de- 
claimers. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 
THE  PARSON  PREACHING  AND  CATECHISmG.J 

BT  GBOROB  HERBEBT. 

THE  PARSON  PREACHING. 

The  Country  Parson  preacheth  constantly.  The  pulpit  is  his  joy 
and  his  throne.  If  he  at  any  time  intermit,  it  is  either  for  want  of 
health ;  or  against  some  festival,  that  he  may  the  better  celebrate  it ; 
or  for  the  variety  of  the  hearers,  that  he  may  be  heard  at  his  return 

*  Lib.  i.  J  5  ;  lib.  ii.  J  82.  f  See  Longinus,  2  Tii. 
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more  attentively.  When  he  intermits,  he  is  ever  very  well  supplied 
by  some  able  man ;  who  treads  in  his  steps,  and  will  not  throw  down 
what  he  hath  built ;  whom  also  he  entreats  to  press  some  point  that 
he  himself  hath  often  urged  with  no  great  success,  that  so  in  the  motUh 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  the  truth  may  be  more  established. 

When  he  preacheth,  he  procures  attention  by  all  possible  art,  both 
by  earnestness  of  speech,  it  being  natural  to  men  to  think  that  where 
is  much  earnestness,  there  is  somewhat  worth  hearing,  and  by  a  dili- 
gent and  busy  cast  of  his  eye  on  his  auditors ;  with  letting  them  know 
that  he  observes  who  marks  and  who  not ;  and  with  particularizing  of 
his  speech  now  to  the  younger  sort,  then  to  the  elder,  now  to  the  poor, 
and  now  to  the  rich — "This  is  for  you,  and  this  is  for  you;" — for 
particulars  ever  touch  and  awake,  more  than  generals.  Herein  also 
he  serves  himself  of  the  judgments  of  God ;  as  of  those  of  ancient 
times,  so  especially  of  the  late  ones,  and  those  most,  which  are  nearest 
to  his  parish ;  for  people  are  very  attentive  at  such  discourses,  and 
think  it  behoves  them  to  be  so,  when  Grod  is  so  near  them,  and  even 
over  their  heads.  Sometimes  he  tells  them  stories  and  sayings  of 
others,  according  as  his  text  invites  him  ;  for  them  also  men  heed,  and 
remember  better  than  exhortations ;  which,  though  earnest,  yet  often 
die  with  the  sermon,  especially  with  country  people,  which  are  thick 
and  heavy  and  hard  to  raise  to  a  point  of  zeal  and  fervency,  and  need 
a  mountain  of  fire  to  kindle  them ;  but  stories  and  sayings  they  will 
well  remember.  He  often  tells  them,  that  sermons  are  dangerous 
things ;  that  none  goes  out  of  church  as  he  came  in,  but  either  better 
or  worse ;  that  none  is  careless  before  his  judge,  and  that  the  word  of 
God  shall  judge  us. 

By  these  and  other  means  the  parson  procures  attention ;  but  the 
character  of  his  sermon  is  holiness.  He  is  not  witty  or  learned  or 
eloquent,  but  holy: — a  character  that  Hermogenes  never  dreamed  of, 
and  therefore  he  could  give  no  precepts  thereof.  But  it  is  gained, 
first,  by  choosing  texts  of  devotion,  not  controversy ;  moving  and  ra- 
vishing texts,  whereof  the  Scriptures  are  full.  Secondly,  by  dipping 
and  seasoning  all  our  words  and  sentences  in  our  hearts  before  they 
come  into  our  mouths ;  truly  affecting,  and  cordially  expressing  all 
that  we  say :  so  that  the  auditors  may  plainly  perceive  that  every  word 
is  heart  deep.  Thirdly,  by  turning  often,  and  making  many  apostro- 
phes to  God;  as,  "0  Lord!  bless  my  people,  and  teach  them  this 
point !"  or,  "  0  my  Master,  on  whose  errand  I  come,  let  me  hold  my 
peace,  and  do  thou  speak  thyself;  for  thou  art  love,  and  when  thou 
teachest,  all  are  scholars."  Some  such  irradiations  scatteringly  in 
the  sermon,  carry  great  holiness  in  them.  The  prophets  are  admira- 
ble in  this.  So  Isa.  Ixiv. ;  Oh,  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens, 
that  thou  wouldest  come  down,  etc.  And  Jeremiah,  chap.  x.  after  he 
had  complained  of  the  desolation  of  Israel,  turns  to  God  suddenly, 
0  Lord  !  I  know  that  tlie  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself  etc.  Fourthly, 
by  frequent  wishes  of  the  people's  good,  and  joying  therein  ;  though 
he  himself  were,  with  St.  Paul,  even  sacrificed  upon  the  service  of 
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their  faith.  For  there  is  no  greater  sign  of  holiness,  than  the  pro- 
curing and  rejoicing  in  another's  good.  And  herein  St.  Paul  excel- 
leth,  in  all  his  epistles.  How  did  he  put  the  Romans  in  all  his  pray- 
ers, Rom.  1:9;  and  ceased  not  to  give  thanks  for  the  Ephesians,  Eph. 
1 :  16  ;  and  for  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  1:4;  and  for  the  Philippians 
made  request  with  joy,  Phil.  1:4;  and  is  in  contention  for  them 
whether  to  live  or  die,  be  with  them  or  Christ,  ver.  23 ;  which,  setting 
aside  his  care  of  his  flock,  were  a  madness  to  doubt  of.  What  an  ad- 
mirable epistle  is  the  second  to  the  Corinthians !  How  full  of  affec- 
tions !  He  joys,  and  he  is  sorry ;  he  grieves,  and  he  glories  !  Never 
was  there  such  a  care  of  a  flock  expressed,  save  in  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  fold,  who  first  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
blood.  Therefore  this  care  may  be  learned  there,  and  then  woven 
into  sermons ;  which  will  make  them  appear  exceeding  reverend  and 
holy.  Lastly,  by  an  often  urging  of  the  presence  and  majesty  of 
God,  by  these,  or  such  like  speeches — "  Oh,  let  us  take  heed  what 
we  do !  God  sees  us ;  he  sees  whether  I  speak  as  I  ought,  or  you  hear 
as  you  ought ;  he  sees  hearts,  as  we  see  faces.  He  is  among  us ;  for 
if  we  be  here,  he  must  be  here ;  since  we  are  here  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  could  not  be  here."  Then,  turning  the  discourse  to  his  ma- 
jesty,— "  and  he  is  a  great  God,  and  terrible ;  as  great  in  mercy,  so 
great  in  judgment !  There  are  but  two  devouring  elements,  fire  and 
water  ;  he  hath  both  in  him.  His  voice  is  as  the  sound  of  many  wa- 
ters, Rev.  i. ;  and  he  himself  is  a  consuming  fire,''  Heb.  xii.  Such 
discourses  show  very  holy. 

The  parson's  method  in  handling  of  a  text  consists  of  two  parts ; 
first,  a  plain  and  evident  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  and 
secondly,  some  choice  observations,  drawn  out  of  the  whole  text,  as 
it  lies  entire  and  unbroken  in  the  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks 
natural  and  sweet  and  grave.  Whereas  the  other  way,  of  crumbling 
a  text  into  small  parts  (as,  the  person  speaking  or  spoken  to,  the 
subject,  and  object,  and  the  like),  hath  neither  in  it  sweetness  nor 
gravity  nor  variety ;  since  the  words  apart  are  not  Scripture,  but  a 
dictionary,  and  may  be  considered  alike  in  all  the  Scripture. 

The  parson  exceeds  not  an  hour  in  preaching,  because  all  ages 
have  thought  that  a  competency,  and  he  that  profits  not  in  that  time, 
will  less  afterwards ;  the  same  affection  which  made  him  not  profit 
before,  making  him  then  weary,  and  so  he  grows  from  not  relishing, 
to  loathing. 

THE  PARSON  CATECHISING. 

The  Country  Parson  values  catechising  highly.  For,  there  being 
three  points  of  his  duty — the  one,  to  infuse  a  competent  knowledge  of 
salvation  into  every  one  of  his  flock ;  the  other,  to  multiply  and  build 
up  this  knowledge  to  a  spiritual  temple ;  the  third,  to  inflame  this 
knowledge,  to  press  and  drive  it  to  practice,  turning  it  to  reforma- 
tion of  life,  by  pithy  and  lively  exhortations ; — catechising  is  the  first 
point,  and,  but  by  catechising,  the  other  cannot  be  attained.    Be- 
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sides,  whereas  in  sermons  there  is  a  kind  of  state,  in  catechising  there 
is  an  humbleness  very  suitable  to  Christian  regeneration  ;  which  ex- 
ceedingly delighta  him,  as  by  way  of  exercise  upon  himself,  and  by 
way  of  preaching  to  himself,  for  the  advancing  of  his  own  mortifica- 
tion ;  for  in  preaching  to  others,  he  forgets  not  himself,  but  is  first  a 
sermon  to  himself,  and  then  to  others ;  growing  with  the  growth  of 
his  parish. 

He  useth  and  preferreth  the  ordinary  church  catechism ;  partly 
for  obedience  to  authority,  partly  for  uniformity  sake,  that  the  same 
common  truths  may  be  everywhere  professed ;  especially  since  many 
remove  from  parish  to  parish,  who  like  Christian  soldiers  are  to  give 
the  word,  and  to  satisfy  the  congregation  by  their  catholic  answers. 
He  exacts  of  all  the  doctrine  of  the  catechism ;  of  the  younger  sort, 
the  very  words ;  of  the  elder,  the  substance.  Those  he  catechiseth 
publicly ;  these  privately,  giving  age  honour,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's rule,  1  Tim.  5:1.  He  requires  all  to  be  present  at  catechising : 
first,  for  the  authority  of  the  work ;  secondly,  that  parents  and  mas- 
ters, as  they  hear  the  answers  proved,  may  when  they  come  home  either 
commend  or  reprove,  either  reward  or  punish  ;  thirdly,  that  those  of 
the  elder  sort,  who  are  not  well  grounded,  may  then  by  an  honourable 
way  take  occasion  to  be  better  instructed ;  fourthly,  that  those  who 
are  well  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  may  examine  their  grounds, 
renew  their  vows,  and,  by  occasion  of  both,  enlarge  their  meditations. 

When  once  all  have  learned  the  words  of  the  catechism,  he  thinks 
it  the  most  useful  way  that  a  pastor  can  take,  to  go  over  the  same, 
but  in  other  words ;  for  many  say  the  catechism  by  rote,  as  parrots, 
without  ever  piercing  into  the  sense  of  it.  In  this  course  the  order 
of  the  catechism  would  be  kept,  but  the  rest  varied ;  as  thus,  in  the 
creed — "  How  came  this  world  to  be  as  it  is  ?  Was  it  made,  or  came 
it  by  chance  ?  Who  made  it  ?  Did  you  see  God  make  it  ?  Then  are 
there  some  things  to  be  believed  that  are  not  seen  ?  Is  this  the  na- 
ture of  belief?  Is  not  Christianity  full  of  such  things  as  are  not  to 
be  seen,  but  believed  ?  You  said,  God  made  the  world ;  who  is  God  ?" 
— and  so  forward,  requiring  answers  to  all  these,  and  helping  and 
cherishing  the  answerer,  by  making  the  question  very  plain  with  com- 
parisons, and  making  much  even  of  one  word  of  truth  contained  in 
the  answer  given  by  him.  This  order,  being  used  to  one,  would  be  a 
little  varied  to  another.  And  this  is  an  admirable  way  of  teaching, 
wherein  the  catechised  will  at  length  find  delight ;  and  by  which  the 
catechiser,  if  he  once  get  the  skill  of  it,  will  draw  out  of  ignorant  and 
silly  souls  even  the  dark  and  deep  points  of  religion.  Socrates  did 
thus  in  philosophy,  who  held  that  the  seeds  of  all  truths  lay  in  every- 
body ;  and  accordingly,  by  questions  well  ordered,  he  found  philoso- 
phy in  silly  tradesmen.  That  position  will  not  hold  in  Christianity, 
because  it  contains  things  above  nature ;  but  after  that  the  catechism 
is  once  learned,  that  which  nature  is  towards  philosophy,  the  cate- 
chism is  towards  divinity.  To  this  purpose,  some  dialogues  in  Plato 
were  worth  the  reading,  where  the  singular  dexterity  of  Socrates  in 
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this  kind  may  be  observed  and  imitated.  Yet  the  skill  consists  but 
in  these  three  points ;  first,  an  aim  and  mark  of  the  whole  discourse, 
whether  to  drive  the  answer,  which  the  questionist  must  have  in  his 
mind  before  any  question  be  propounded,  upon  which  and  to  which 
the  questions  are  to  be  chained.  Secondly,  a  most  plain  and  easy 
framing  the  question  even  containing,  in  virtue,  the  answer  also, 
especially  to  the  more  ignorant.  Thirdly,  when  the  answerer  sticks, 
an  illustrating  the  thing  by  something  else,  which  he  knows ;  making 
what  he  knows  to  serve  him  in  that  which  he  knows  not.  As  when 
the  parson  once  demanded,  after  other  questions  about  man's  misery, 
"  Since  man  is  so  miserable,  what  is  to  be  done  ?*'  and  the  answerer 
could  not  tell ;  he  asked  him  again,  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in 
a  ditch.  This  familiar  illustration  made  the  answer  so  plain,  that 
he  was  even  ashamed  of  his  ignorance ;  for  he  could  not  but  say,  he 
would  hasten  out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  Then  he  proceeded  to  ask, 
whether  he  could  get  out  of  the  ditch  alone,  or  whether  he  needed  a 
helper,  and  who  was  that  helper.  This  is  the  skill,  and  doubtless 
the  Holy  Scripture  intends  thus  much,  when  it  condescends  to  the 
naming  of  a  plough,  a  hatchet,  a  bushel,  leaven,  boys  piping  and 
dancing;  showing  that  things  of  ordinary  use  are  not  only  to  serve 
in  the  way  of  drudgery,  but  to  be  washed  and  cleansed,  and  serve 
for  lights  even  of  heavenly  truths.  This  is  the  practice  which  the 
parson  so  much  commends  to  all  his  fellow-labourers ;  the  secret  of 
^  whose  good  consists  in  this,  that  at  sermons  and  prayers  men  may 
sleep  or  wander,  but  when  one  is  asked  a  question,  he  must  discover 
what  he  is.  This  practice  exceeds  even  sermons  in  teaching ;  but, 
there  being  two  things  in  sermons,  the  one  informing,  the  other  in- 
flaming, as  sermons  come  short  of  questions  in  the  one,  so  they  far 
exceed  them  in  the  other.  For  questions  cannot  inflame  or  ravish ; 
that  must  be  done  by  a  set  and  laboured  and  continued  speech. 


ABTICLE  XIV. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 

A   PASTOBAL   LETTER  TO   CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

issusd  bt  the  boabd  of  bduoatioh  of  thb  pbe8bttbbiak  ohubch. 

Pbbsbttbbian  Education  Rooms, 

Philadelphia,  February,  1852. 

Dear  Brother  in  Christ  : — Among  the  agencies  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  employ,  in  endeavouring  to 
advance  your  best  interests,  is  that  of  addressing  a  pastoral  letter ; 
and  we  pray  that  the  Spirit  may  sanctify  the  truth  he  may  permit 
us  to  bring  at  this  time  and  in  this  form  to  your  consideration.  The 
connexion  of  the  preparatory  course  with  your  future  career ^  together 
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with  9ome  of  the  respormbilities  and  duties  resoltiDg  therefrom,  are 
the  topics  on  whioh  are  offered  a  few  brief  hints. 

I.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  your  prepa- 
ratory and  future  course  in  life. 

The  power  of  hahU  proves  this  connexion :  and  in  this  principle 
of  our  nature  how  abiding  a  strength  !  Dispositions  are  now  being 
formed,  habits  of  action  nurtured,  and  a  standard  of  life  established, 
which  are  to  exert  lasting  and  powerful  influences,  "  Father,"  in- 
quired a  child,  "  what  kind  of  a  man  am  I  to  be  ?"  "  Very  much 
the  same  kind  of  a  man  as  you  are  a  boy,*'  was  the  reply.  The 
habits  acquired  in  early  life  are  prophetic  of  our  future  destiny. 
Exceptions  prove  the  general  rule  ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  what 
has  been  called  our  second  nature  possess  an  authority  not  easily 
overthrown.  The  student  rarely  becomes  a  different  man  from  what 
he  was  in  his  early  course. 

The  influence  of  training  throws  light  upon  this  same  idea.  The 
processes  of  education  are  among  the  most  direct  and  controlling  in 
the  formation  of  character.  Much  active  influence  is  at  work  in 
academies,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries !  The  recitations, 
the  prayers,  the  intercourse  of  the  preparatory  period — all  its  inci- 
dents, trials,  duties,  sins,  efforts — are  the  unconscious  occasions  of 
developing  and  fixing,  of  exciting  and  retaining,  the  traits  which  are 
seen  throughout  the  whole  future  life. 

All  the  analogies  of  the  Divine  government  conspire  to  enforce  the 
solemn  truth.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  sowing  and  reaping 
in  the  natural  world  ?  Not  more  than  between  the  seed-time  of 
youthful  acquisition  and  the  harvest  of  matured  character.  The 
axiom  that  "  eternity  depends  upon  time,"  includes  the  influence  of 
early  discipline  upon  after  years.  Providence  would  invalidate  its 
laws,  if  the  issues  of  the  preparatory  course  failed  to  correspond 
with  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  its  beginning. 

Accordingly,  experience  and  observation  declare,  that  young  men 
commonly  convey  with  them,  through  life,  the  characters  formed  in 
the  college  and  seminary.  More  than  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Miller 
said,  "  Mark  my  words ;  that  young  man  will  never  do  anything  in 
the  ministry ;"  and  the  sifting  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  made  the 
sad  prophecy  a  hopeless  reality.  Who  expects  to  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  i  When  did  human  observation  falsify  the  union  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  end,  or  break  up  the  connexion  between 
causes  and  their  results  ?  The  ministers  who  have  left  the  seminaries 
of  our  Church,  and  are  now  engaged  in  active  duties,  will  ordinarily 
recognise  in  their  own  Christian  experience  no  essential  change  of 
general  character.  There  has  been  improvement,  where  the  elements 
existed  in  earlier  life ;  but  the  progress  actually  made  has  not  varied 
materially  from  what  might  have  been  foretold  by  a  shrewd  observer 
of  human  nature. 

II.  The  certainty  of  this  connexion  between  the  present  and  the 
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future,  suggests  the  solemn  responsibilities  resting  upon  yourself  and 
every  student,  at  this  period  of  his  course. 

As  an  individual  you  have  personal  responsibilities  to  improve,  to 
the  utmost,  all  your  opportunities.  The  solemnity  of  present  scenes 
has  an  awakening  power  which  should  not  find  you  asleep.  Every 
day,  every  moment,  is  weaving  into  the  texture  of  life,  forms  and 
materials  which  will  never  be  wrought  out  again.  You  are  now 
deciding  the  most  important  questions  which  will  ever  occur  for  your 
intelligent  consideration.  Momentous  personal  interests  are  at  stake 
both  for  time  and  eternity,  both  as  an  individual  Christian  and  as  a 
minister  of  the  word.  In  short,  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the 
future  summons  every  student  to  mould  his  character  according  to 
the  highest  standard  of  Gospel  truth. 

There  are  also  responsibilities  flowing  from  your  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  others  is  depending  upon  your  pre- 
sent aims  and  acquisitions.  If,  in  the  language  of  Whitefield,  "  a  dead 
clergy  make  a  dead  people,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  feeble,  ineffi- 
cient, and  stand-still  clergy,  or  one  that  is  active,  zealous,  and  faith- 
ful, will  leave  characteristics  for  evil  or  for  good,  on  the  present,  and 
even  future  generations.  The  Church  has  done  much  to  prepare 
you  for  her  service,  at  the  institutions  whose  advantages  you  have 
enjoyed,  and  ttrough  the  instructors  set  over  you  in  the  Lord  ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  adequate  returns  for  her  parental  care. 
Little  do  young  men  realize  what  the  Church  is  expecting  of  her  can- 
didates, in  character  and  in  service.  The  students  of  such  instructors 
and  of  such  a  Church  should  be  men  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  Their 
influence  is  to  be  felt  far  and  wide  throughout  our  bounds,  not  only 
in  their  own  congregations,  but  in  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General 
Assemblies.  The  whole  world,  indeed,  has  an  interest  in  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Ei^ht  hundred  millions  of  souls  will  be  more  or  less 
afiected  by  their  spirit,  influence,  and  conduct.  Your  public  respon- 
sibilities, therefore,  are  very  great. 

The  responsibilities  of  a  student  in  his  relation  to  God's  glory^ 
should  afi*ect  his  heart.  Do  you  love  your  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Re- 
deemer? Is  Christ  precious  to  your  soul?  Is  it  your  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven  ? 
Such  is  the  influence,  then,  of  present  efforts  upon  your  future  power 
of  serving,  that,  if  remiss  now,  you  will  suffer  a  loss  which  no  tears 
or  zeal  can  hereafter  supply. 

Responsibilities,  solemn  and  various,  are  pressing  you  to  use  to 
the  utmost,  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  your  preparatory 
course. 

m.  There  are  two  points  which,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities 
resulting  from  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future,  seem  to 
require  special  attention.  We  refer  to  your  examination  of  your 
Christian  character  and  of  your  call  to  the  ministry. 

1.  Christian  character  presupposes  a  vital  union  to  Christ  by  faith. 
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Whether  this  union  has  been  truly  formed,  and  whether,  if  formed, 
it  is  bearing  appropriate  fruits,  are  questions,  whose  present  decision 
has  far-reaching  results.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  person  who 
goes  through  his  preparatory  course  with  a  hard,  impenitent  heart, 
will  be  undeceived  afterwards.  What,  then,  dear  young  friend,  is 
the  ground  of  hope  that  your  sins  are  pardoned?  Do  not,  we  beseech 
you,  carry  the  terrific  burden  of  impenitence,  or  of  doubt,  into  the 
active  scenes  of  life.  In  the  language  of  Andrew  Fuller,  "If  it  be 
a  matter  of  doubt  with  you,  whether  you  be  truly  converted,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  endeavour  to  persuade  you  that  you  are  so.  Your 
doubts  may  be  well  founded,  for  aught  I  can  tell ;  and  supposing 
they  should  be  so,  the  door  of  mercy  is  still  open.  All  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  are  freely  presented  for  acceptance  to  sinners.  Sin- 
ners, whatever  may  have  been  their  character,  have  a  complete  war- 
rant to  receive  them  ;  yea,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  their  great 
sin  if  they  do  not.''  Now  is  the  time  to  settle  this  point,  if  unsettled. 
It  was  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  that  in  his  judgment, 
there  had  been  frequently  instances  of  students  in  the  Seminary, 
who  were  unconverted.  Look  well,  therefore,  to  your  personal  inte- 
rest in  Christ ;  for  without  piety  the  greatest  natural  gifts  are  but 
snares.  Whitefield  said,  that  "  accomplishments  in  ^n  unsanctified 
heart  only  make  a  man  a  more  accomplished  devil.''  It  is  awful  to 
enter  the  ministry  without  grace ;  and  the  more  awful,  because  under 
such  circumstances,  so  few  ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But,  if  a  true  child  of  God,  remember  that,  as  your  present  piety 
is,  in  a  good  degree,  to  be  the  measure  of  your  future  attainments, 
it  is  your  duty  to  aim  at  greater  things.  "  Work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling;"  "press toward  the  mark;"  be  not  satisfied 
with  any  progress  already  made.  The  character  of  your  religion 
through  life  will  partake  of  the  prevalent  spirit  now.  Let  Christ,  in 
the  glory  of  his  person,  the  purity  of  his  example,  and  the  power  of 
his  offices,  be  more  frequently  in  your  contemplations.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  be  engrossed  with  marks  and  evidences,  to  the  too  great 
exclusion  of  a  direct  communication  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour. 

"  These,"  says  old  Robert  Blair,  "though  in  their  own  place,  may, 
and  do,  prove  useful  to  our  faith  and  living  thereby,  yet,  if  we  offer 
to  make  all  of  these,  or  any  of  these,  the  object  for  our  soul  to  rest 
or  rely  upon,  in  order  either  to  our  salvation,  our  sanctification  or 
outgate  from  trouble,  they  are  not  able  to  support  or  bear  up  the 
weight."  Look  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  pray 
fervently ;  read  the  Bible  attentively ;  "  it  is  not  so  much  by  remem- 
bering our  past  religious  experience  that  we  shall  obtain  satisfaction, 
as  by  renewed  exercises  of  grace."  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  that,  much  as  the  Church  needs  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
her  candidates,  her  greatest  want  is  an  increase  in  the  quality  of 
their  graces.  Endeavour^  therefore,  to  let  your  light  shine  in  the 
fervent  glow  of  consistent  piety. 

2.  Every  pious  man  is  not  called  to  the  ministry.     There  are  per- 
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sons  who  keep  out  of  the  ministry,  who  ought  to  enter  in,  as  well  as 
those  who  enter  in,  who  ought  to  keep  out.  It  is  indispensable  to 
be  "  fully  persuaded"  respecting  a  call  to  the  ministry  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  before  beginning  a  course  of  preparation  for  its  duties. 
And  after  the  preparation  has  commenced,  it  is  well  to  re-examine  a 
point,  having  so  important  a  bearing  on  private  and  public  interests. 
What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  your  belief  that  God  has  called  you  to 
the  ministry  ?  Are  you  clearly  in  the  path  of  duty  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject, we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  a  candid  and  able  article  in  the 
first  volume  of  "  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Church." 

If  hopefully  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  your  gifts  and  qualifications  with  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  fact,  that  these  will  ever  depend  materially  on  the  cha- 
racter of  your  present  attainments.  How  much  zeal  should  be 
enlisted  in  equipping  yourself  thoroughly  for  the  vast  work  you  have 
undertaken !  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  useful  only  as  they 
discipline  and  fit  you  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
age  demands  more  than  ordinary  mental  accomplishments,  a  greater 
range  and  a  profounder  depth  of  learning  than  ever  before.  But 
the  power  of  the  ministry  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  resources  of  human 
wisdom,  but  in  the  peculiar  grace  which  God  only  can  impart.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  and  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  Is  he  zealous,  apt  to  teach,  and  self-deny- 
ing, are  more  important  questions  than  Does  he  understand  Hebrew 
and  all  knowledge  ?  Is  he  willing  to  follow  Christ,  to  go  anywhere, 
to  seek  not  his  own,  to  condescend  to  all  classes,  to  spend  and  be 
spent,  to  beseech  men  day  and  night  with  tears  ?  Has  he  a  com- 
passionate spirit ;  does  he  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  is  he 
enterprising  in  his  plans  of  usefulness;  does  he  care  for  the  heathen; 
is  he  a  friend  of  education ;  does  he  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
wants  of  the  world  ;  does  he  feed  the  lambs ;  is  he  a  man  of  prayer  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  reveal  the  true  power  of  an  ambassador  of 
Christ.  And  we  beseech  you  not  to  overlook  the  divine  spirit  of 
your  profession  in  labours  to  secure  its  literary  accompaniments, 
however  necessary  the  latter  may  be.  The  former  is  infinitely  more 
vital  to  your  success.  And  as  both  are  through  life  to  be  so  clcJsely 
connected  with  your  present  attainments,  may  you  exercise  yourself 
diligently  and  under  the  divine  guidance,  in  cultivating  the  true 
spirit  of  one  "  anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  and  the 
qualifications  of  one  "  thoroughly  furnished"  for  his  work. 

Commending  you  with  Christian  aflFection  to  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, 

We  are  your  fellow-servants, 

C.  Van  Rbnsselabr, 
Wm.  Chester. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

WHAT  A  SERMON  SHOULD  BE. 

It  should  be  brief:  if  lengthy,  it  will  steep 
Our  hearts  in  apatny,  our  eyes  in  sleep : 
The  dull  will  yawn,  the  chapel-lounger  doze, 
Attention  flag,  and  memory's  portals  close. 

It  should  be  warm ;  a  livins  altar  coal, 
To  melt  the  icy  heart  and  charm  the  soul ; 
A  sapless,  dull  harangue,  however  read, 
Will  never  rouse  the  soul,  nor  raise  the  dead. 

It  should  be  simple,  practical,  and  clear; 
No  fine-spun  theory  to  please  the  ear ; 
No  curious  lay  to  tickle  lettered  pride. 
And  leave  the  poor  and  plain  unedified. 

It  should  be  tender  and  affectionate, 
As  his  warm  theme  who  wept  lost  Salem's  fate ; 
The  fiery  law  with  words  of  love  allayed, 
Will  sweetly  warn,  and  awfully  persuade. 

It  should  be  manly,  just,  and  rational ; 
Wisely  conceived,  and  well  expressed  withal ; 
Not  stuffed  with  silly  notions,  apt  to  stain 
A  sacred  desk,  and  show  a  muddy  brain. 

It  should  possess  a  well-adapted  grace. 

To  situation,  audience,  time,  and  place; 

A  sermon  formed  for  scholars,  statesmen,  lords, 

With  peasants  and  mechanics  ill  accords. 

It  should  with  evangelic  beauties  bloom. 
Like  PauFs  at  Corintti,  Athens,  or  at  Rome. 
Let  some  an  Epictetus  or  a  Sterne  esteem ! 
A  bleeding  Jesus  is  the  Grospel  theme  ! 

It  should  be  mixed  with  many  an  ardent  prayer, 
To  reach  the  heart,  and  fix  and  fasten  there ; 
When  God  and  man  are  mutually  addressed, 
God  grants  a  blessing,  man  is  truly  blest. 

It  should  be  closely,  well  applied  at  last, 

To  make  the  moral  nail  securely  fast; 

"  Thou  art  the  man,"  and  "  thou"  alone — wilt  make 

A  Felix  tremble  and  a  David  quake  ? 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

[The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  exceeded  by  none  in  sonnd  practical  wisdom, 
gave  the  following  counsels  to  a  pupil  who  had  left  the  Seminary  and  gone  into  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

Princeton,  June  21,  1888. 

While  you  remain  at  home,  I  would  advise  you  to  spend  much  of 
your  time  in  making  yourself  familiar  with  the  English  Bible,  and 
also  read  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Compose  one  good 
sermon  every  week ;  and  set  down  such  teirts  in  your  common-j^ce 
book,  as  strike  you  at  any  particular  time,  with  such  a  division  and 
leading  thoughts  as  occur ;  and  when  you  insert  a  text,  leave  room 
for  a  few  leading  thoughts  or  illustrations,  to  be  added  from  time  to 
time.  Spend  an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  carefully  reading  the 
writings  of  some  able  theologian.  The  particulars  mentioned  will 
be  sufficient  for  your  morning  occupation. 

In  the  evening,  when  at  home,  read  history,  ancient  and  modem. 
Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  classics.  Bead 
them  with  some  regard  to  your  own  style.  And  if  you  have  a  strong 
predilection  for  any  branch  of  science,  literature,  or  theology,  in- 
dulge it,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  and  endeavour  to  make  your- 
self eminent  in  that  department.  Make  some  experiment  in  writing 
paragraphs  for  the  periodical  press,  or  in  composing  a  tract.  By 
writing  a  good  evangelical  tract,  you  may  be  the  means  of  more  good 
than  by  preaching  all  your  life ;  for  that  would  live  when  you  were 
dead. 

Do  not  be  idle  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  which  you  have  re- 
ceived. Your  commission  reads :  ''  Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  sea- 
son, reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.*' 

Carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ignorant  in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  B . 

Seek  a  blessing  and  expect  a  blessing  on  your  labours.  Make  use  of 
this  resting-time  to  cultivate  piety  in  your  own  heart ;  endeavour  to 
keep  up  communion  with  your  God  and  Saviour.  Be  much  in  medi- 
tation, self-examination,  learn  more  and  more  the  wisdom  of  self- 
denial.  Beware  of  being  guided  and  governed  principally  by  a  re- 
gard to  your  own  ease  or  emolument.  For  Christ's  sake  be  willing 
to  encounter  difficulties  and  to  endure  privations.  Think  much  of  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  and  exert  all  your  energies  to  rescue  sinners  from 
ruin.  Be  not  afraid  to  go  to  any  place  where  Providence  opens  the 
way.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  leadings  of  Providence  towards  you, 
and  to  follow  the  path  indicated.  If  you,  through  inattention  and 
selfish  affections,  take  a  course  different  from  that  indicated,  you  will 
get  strangely  entangled  and  bewildered  in  your  pilgrimage,  and  may 
never  enjoy  comfort  or  be  of  much  use  in  the  world.  Through  God's 
blessings  we  are  all  well. 

I  am,  affectionately,  yours,  &;c« 
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ARTICLE  XVn. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SELF-EXAMINATION. 

GHIBFLT  SXTEAOTED  FROM  AN  OLD  WBTTEB. 

1.  What  is  my  great  design  in  giving  myself  to  study,  and  what 
is  my  daily  view  and  purpose  in  pursuing  it  ? 

2.  Have  I  entirely  given  up  myself  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
serve  him  unreservedly  and  supremely  ? 

3.  Do  I  every  day  seek  direction  and  blessing  from  God  in  all  my 
studies  ? 

4.  In  labouring  after  knowledge  in  human  sciences,  do  I  always 
make  the  service  of  Christ  my  supreme  design  ? 

6.  Do  I  pursue  my  studies  daily  as  one  that  must  give  account  of 
my  time  and  of  all  my  advantages  ? 

6.  How  many  hours  have  I  this  day  spent  in  study,  or  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  allowing  for  the  great  maxim,  that  to  pray 
well  is  to  study  well  ? 

7.  Do  I  pursue  practical  divinity  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  doc- 
trines and  controversies  ? 

8.  Am  I  solicitous  that  my  soul  may  grow  in  grace  by  every  in- 
creasing degree  of  Christian  knowledge  ? 

9.  Do  I  choose  my  company  by  thek  seriousness,  as  well  as  by 
their  ingenuity  and  learning  ? 

10.  Do  I  take  constant  care  to  avoid  all  company  which  may  be 
dangerous  to  my  morals  or  to  my  studies  ? 

11.  Have  I  been  in  any  company  where  I  have  received  good 
myself,  or  done  good  to  others  ? 

12.  Have  I  indulged  myself  in  anything  so  as  to  put  my  mind 
out  of  frame  for  evening  worship  ? 

13.  Have  I  suffered  anything  to  carry  away  my  heart  from  God, 
so  as  to  make  me  neglect  devotion,  or  perform  it  in  a  slight  or  care- 
less manner  ? 

14.  Do  I  watch  against  all  evil  appetites  and  passions,  and  en- 
deavour to  subdue  them  early,  that  I  may  learn  by  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  teach  others  by  my  own  example  ? 

15.  Am  I  ever  seeking  the  spiritual  good  of  all  around  me  ? 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

OUR  STATISTICS,  AND  PRAYERS. 

CIKOULAR,  PREPARED  FOR  THE  DAY  OF  SPECIAL  PRAYER,  1852. 

Presbttbbian  Education  Rooms,  Philadelphia, 
February  11th,  1862. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  their  ses- 
sions in  St.  Louis,  recommended  the  observance  of  the  last  Thursday 
of  February  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  youth 
in  literary  institutions,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  ministry.  The 
resolution  is  in  the  following  terms : 

Resolvedy  That  the  last  Thursday  of  February  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  special  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  youth  of  our  land,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  especially  that  many  of  them  may  be  called  and  quali- 
fied by  divine  grace  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  Board  of  Education,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  much 
depends  upon  the  observance  of  the  day  among  our  churches,  and  es- 
pecially upon  regular  and  persevering  habits  of  prayer  for  the  objects 
specified,  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  attention  to  the  accompany- 
ing statements. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  at  least  10,000 
youth  pursuing  their  studies  in  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and 
5000  in  Law  and  Medical  schools.  The  number  who  are  connected 
with  the  classical  academies,  or  high  seminaries  of  learning  is  very 
great.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  total  number,  male  and  female, 
in  the  public  academies  is  about  27,000,  and  in  the  whole  country 
not  less  probably  than  between  100,000  and  150,000.  A  very  large 
number,  therefore,  of  the  youth  of  our  land  are  in  a  course  of  liberal 
or  professional  training.  Of  the  15,000  in  our  Colleges,  and  Law 
and  Medical  schools,  three-fourths  are  supposed  to  be  "  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Church  is  under  solemn  responsibilities  to 
use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  bring  this  class  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Their  claim  to  special  attention  arises 
both  from  their  numbers  and  their  influence.  So  many  educated 
minds  must  exert  an  immense  power,  for  good  or  evil,  on  society. 
They  supply  the  learned  professions,  and  constitute  the  main  portion 
of  our  legislators,  judges,  and  prominent  men  in  the  various  relations 
of  life. 

But  an  additional  motive  for  prayer  and  effort  to  obtain  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  youth  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  is  that  they 
furnish  ministers  for  the  sanctuary.  As  the  Gospel  must  be  preached 
to  every  creature,  the  means  of  fulfilling  this  great  duty  must  engage 
the  most  earnest  solicitude  of  the  Church.     An  impression  prevails 
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that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  increasing  in  the  ratio  demanded  by  the  fields  which 
are  ripe  for  the  harvest.  A  consideration  of  this  subject  in  its  sta- 
tistics and  obligations  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  students  in  the  dif- 
ferent Theological  Seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
last  ten  years. 


New  Students 

Do. 

Dftte. 

Annaally. 

for  fkve  jews. 

1842 

83 

1843 

92 

1844 

108 

1846 

101 

1846 

120 

604 

1847 

108 

1848 

96 

1849 

116 

1860 

109 

1861 

88 

610 

These  statistics  show  that,  whilst  the  number  of  our  new  theologi- 
cal students  has  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  the  number  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  is  very  much  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
total  number  for  the  first  five  years  is  504,  whilst  for  the  second  five 
it  is  only  510. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last  five  years. 


New  in  all 

in  all  stages  of  education. 

stages  of  educsation. 

1847 

403 

96 

1848 

877 

60 

1849 

878 

72 

1860 

884 

82 

1861 

388 

88 

The  same  result  of  no  increase  of  candidates  appears.  And  the 
Board  apprehend  this  year  a  still  farther  diminution,  grounded  on 
the  fact  that  thus  far  the  number  of  new  students  is  cor^iderably  less 
than  last  year,  there  being  only  50  new  candidates  against  70  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year. 

These  statistics  establish  the  fact  that  the  number  of  our  theologi- 
cal students  has  been  stationary  for  five  years  and  upwards.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  number  of  our  ministers  is  stationary ;  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  steady  increase,  as  is  well  known ;  the  number  of 
our  ordinations  being  yet  considerably  more  than  the  deaths.  But 
the  rate  of  increase  cannot  advance,  whilst  the  number  of  students 
remains  the  same,  but  must  after  a  time  diminish  on  account  of  the 
natural  increase  of  the  deaths. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  number  o{  ordinations  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  for  a  series  of  ten  years. 


1842— '48— »44— »46— '46— »47— '48— '49— '60— »61— 
Ordinations,  68,     61,    69,    64,    78,    94,    61,    62,    64,    87. 
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The  ordinations  during  the  first  five  years,  from  1842  to  1846  in- 
clusive, are  330 ;  during  the  second  five  years,  from  1847  to  1861 
inclusive,  they  are  338 — showing  that  during  the  last  five  years  there 
has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ministers.  The 
large  increase  of  ordinations  in  1851  appears  to  be  owing  to  acciden- 
tal causes,  and  not  to  any  increase  of  students,  as  the  preceding 
tables  prove. 

The  same  result  appears,  if  we  examine  the  aggregate  of  ministers 
on  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Annaal 

Increase 

Mlnifters. 

Inorease. 

for  ilYe  yean. 

1842 

1816 

96 

1848 

1484 

118 

1844 

1628 

89 

1845 

1662 

89 

1846 

1647 

86 

426 

1847 

1718 

66 

1848 

1808 

90 

1849 

1860 

67 

1860 

1926 

66 

1861 

2027 

101 

880 

Instead  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  favour  of  the  last 
five  years,  it  is  the  very  reverse.     There  is  a  decrease. 

The  question,  then,  is  this :  Ought  not  the  Church  to  aim  at  a 
greater  accession  of  ministerial  strength  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  an 
increase  of  students  ?  In  thirty  years,  the  number  of  our  theological 
students  has  doubled,  whilst  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  remained 
about  the  same.     Is  this  right  before  God  ? 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  during  these  five  years,  our 
communicants  have  increased  more  than  30,000,  or  from  179,453  to 
210,306  ? 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about  500  of  our  churches  are 
vacant,  embracing  about  20,000  communicants,  and  50,000  hearers  ? 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  during  this  period  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  souls  ? 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Texas,  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  embracing  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles, 
have  been  added  to  our  home  missionary  field,  already  waving  with 
unreaped  harvests  ? 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  58  ministers  upon 
heathen  soil,  and  that  our  foreign  missions  call  for  enlargement  on 
each  of  the  four  continents  of  the  globe  ? 

Is  it  ri^ht  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Providence  has  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  a  position  of  influence  and  responsibility,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  her  most  sacred  energies  to  preserve  her  rank 
among  "  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect?" 

Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  darkness  are  ral- 
lying their  strength  with  desperate  vigour,  and  have  never  showed 
a  more  disciplined  organization  for  evil  ? 
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Is  it  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  millennium  is  nearer  than 
when  we  first  believed,  and  that  every  Christian  and  every  Church  is 
bound  to  increase  in  holy  strength  "  so  much  more  as  ye  see  the  day 
approaching?" 

No  !  It  cannot  be  right  that  there  should  be  no  element  of  progress 
in  the  number  of  theological  students  in  such  a  Church  as  ours,  and 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  If  ever  there  were  five  years  when  theologi- 
cal students  ought  to  have  been  increasing  in  number,  and  increasing 
rapidly,  they  are  the  five  whose  mournful  record  is  adverse  to  the 
pious  devotion  of  the  youth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  may  justly  excite  apprehension.  It  is  no  satisfac- 
tion that  we  are  not  worse  ofi'than  others — that  our  condition  is  even 
better  than  that  of  some  of  our  sister  churches.  In  all  things  we 
come  short ;  and  if  we  would  have  a  ministry  of  greater  numbers  and 
of  greater  power,  there  must  be  more  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
means  ordained  of  God  for  so  great  ends. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  our  pre- 
sent position  as  a  Church,  and  shown  to  some  extent  the  inadequate 
numbers  of  our  ministry,  let  us  inquire  into  the  hopefulness  of  prayer 
as  a  means  of  relief. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the  principles  of  prayer,  and  of  its 
power,  the  Board  will  particularly  refer  to  some  facts  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  rrovidence  of  God  gives  decisive  testimony  to  the  relation 
between  prayer  and  its  answer — ^between  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  and  the  sending  forth  of  labourers  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

First,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  all  who  enter 
the  ministry  appear  to  have  been  consecrated,  prayed  for,  and  trained 
up  for  it  by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  upon  faithful  care.  The  statis- 
tics of  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  gathered  a  short  time  since, 
presented  the  following  result : 

Of  101  students,  71  had  both  parents  pious. 
28  had  one  parent  pious. 
7  had  neither  parent  pious. 

Thus,  out  of  the  whole  number  who  answered  the  inquiries,  only 
seven  were  under  influences  which  rejected  j[?rayer  and  Christian  train- 
ing. Of  the  mothers  91  were  pious ;  of  the  fathers,  74.  Without 
this  religious  family  power,  cultivated  by  prayer,  how  few  of  these 
children  would,  humanly  speaking,  ever  have  entered  the  ministry  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  revivals  of  religion  in  schools,  and  colleges, 
and  churches,  show  that,  at  seasons  when  God's  people  are  importu- 
nate in  prayer,  large  numbers  of  pious  youth  enter  the  ministry.  The 
first  revival  at  Princeton  College  in  1757,  under  the  labours  of  the 
Tennents  and  their  brethren,  was  sanctified  by  the  sending  forth  of 
many  labourers  into  the  harvest.  A  few  years  later,  in  1762,  another 
powerful  work  of  grace  ensued  with  similar  results.  About  one-half 
of  the  students  in  college,  then  a  little  over  a  hundred,  are  believed 
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to  have  been  converted.  Under  Dr.  Witherspoon's  administration, 
two-thirds  of  one  of  the  classes  gave  themselves  up  to  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  In  the  great  revival  during  Dr.  Green's  administration, 
in  1815,  a  large  number  of  the  students  were  converted,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  our  own  and  in  other  churches  entered  the  sacred 
profession.  Hampden  Sidney  College  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Smith 
and  Graham,  a  revival  which  raised  up  for  the  ministry  in  Virginia 
some  of  the  noblest  servants  that  have  ever  blessed  Zion,  men  who 
preached  the  Gospel  far  and  wide,  and  who  were  the  honoured  instru- 
ments in  conveying  it  beyond  the  AUeghanies.  Washington  College, 
both  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  Jefferson,  have 
witnessed  works  of  grace  among  their  precious  youth,  whose  memo- 
rials are  in  heaven.  Centre  College  in  Kentucky,  and  Oakland  in 
Mississippi,  have  experienced  interesting  seasons  of  revival;  while  of 
late  years  Oglethorpe  University  in  Georgia,  Hanover  College  in 
Indiana,  and  the  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  have  been  blessed  in  an 
uncommon  manner  in  sending  forth  accessions  to  the  sanctuary.  If 
we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  Church,  similar  facts,  frequently 
on  a  large  scale,  encourage  eflFort  and  prompt  to  prayer.  In  four- 
teen of  the  twenty  revivals  which  occurred  in  Yale  College,  during 
the  century  ending  1841,  more  than  five  hundred  students  were  hope- 
fully converted ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that,  of  the  whole  number 
of  its  graduates  who  have  entered  the  ministry,  one-half  date  their 
conversion  to  the  period  of  their  collegiate  course.  The  providence 
of  God  clearly  reveals  to  the  Church  that  when  special  supplications 
have  been  put  forth  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  in  institutions  of 
learning,  large  numbers  of  young  men  have  been  often  led  to  Christ 
and  sent  forth  into  his  ministry. 

In  the  third  place,  the  blessing  of  God  has  in  a  particular  manner 
followed  the  observance  of  the  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  In 
1850,  the  revival  of  religion  at  Princeton  College,  as  precious  a  work 
of  grace,  perhaps,  as  any  that  preceded  it,  occurred  in  close  connex- 
ion with  the  prayers  and  efibrts  resulting  from  the  solemn  keeping  of 
the  last  Thursday  of  February,  as  recommended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  remarkable  revival  at  Hanover  College,  which  was  in 
progress  during  February  of  last  year,  received  an  important  impulse 
by  the  religious  solemnities  of  the  same  occasion.  Other  colleges,  as 
Jefierson,  Oglethorpe,  Yale,  Amherst,  have  borne  witness  to  the  same 
gracious  coincidence.  The  immediate  answer,  recorded  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  prophet,  has  been  not  unfrequently  returned  to  the  sup- 
plications of  God's  people,  even  "  whilst  they  were  speaking,  and 
praying,  and  confessing  their  sin  and  the  sin  of  the  people  Israel,  and; 
presenting  their  supplication  before  the  Lord,  their  God."  "It  came 
to  pass  before  they  called  that  God  answered,  and  while  they  were- 
yet  speaking  he  heard." 

The  providential  argument  in  favour  of  praying  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  is,  in  all  its  aspects,  one  of  exceeding  interest  and  encourage- 
ment.    It  verifies  the  general  promise :  "  If  ye  being  evil,  know  how- 
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to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  hea- 
venly Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him/'  "  Pray  ye 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest." 

In  conclusion,  the  attention  of  our  ministers  is  invited  to  one  point 
— whether  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  ought  not  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  stated  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  prayer  meeting  ? 
Unless  this  whole  subject  is  elevated  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  people  to  its  true  and  solemn  importance,  no  real  improvement 
can  be  expected.  Among  the  means  adapted  to  produce,  under  God, 
a  permanent  progress  in  our  Church  in  the  number  and  strength  of 
its  ministry,  none  is  so  essential  as  prayer — private  prayer,  social 
prayer,  and  public  prayer;  each  in  its  proper  season;  in  the  closet, 
the  lecture-room,  and  the  church.  And  in  order  that  prayer  may  not 
be  neglected  elsewhere,  let  it  be  statedly  uttered  in  the  church  by  the 
voice  of  the  servant  of  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  guiding  the  sup- 
plications of  the  worshipping  assembly  on  the  day  of  sacred  rest. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

C.  Van  Rbnbsblabr, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

THE  CHURCH'S  DUTY  TO  RAISE  UP  AND  SUSTAIN 
THE  MINISTRY.* 

BT  OBOBGB  POTTS,  D.D.,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

The  observance  of  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  increase  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  takes  for  granted  our  belief  of  certain  truths, 
as,  for  example : 

1.  That  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  is  infinitely  desirable. 

2.  That  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — and,  of  course,  a  ministry 
specially  designed  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose — is  not  a  human, 
but  a  divine  arrangement. 

3.  That  it  has  vindicated  its  divine  authority  by  its  eflFects  on 
society. 

4.  That  a  sound  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  necessary  to 
give  to  this  ministry  its  highest  eflSciency. 

5.  That  an  increase  of  able  and  faithful  labourers  is  desirable  at 
the  present  time. 

6.  That  we  are  not  to  expect  such  an  increase  by  miracle — but  by 
instrumentalities  which  God  has  himself  pointed  out. 

*  This  Address  was  deliyered  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  First  Church,  N.  Y.,  on  the  day  of  special  prayer,  in  February 
last,  for  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  our  institutiouB  of  learning.  It  is  published,  by 
request  of  the  Editor,  in  this  magazine. 
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7.  And  finally — overtopping  and  crowning  all  these,  we  take  for 
granted  that  other  great  truth — conspicuous  in  the  word  of  God  and 
confirmed  hy  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  all  ages — that  in  the 
beginning,  the  continuance,  and  the  ending — the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  Church,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  number  of  its  minis- 
ters, i%  Gf^od.  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  that  ffe  will  send 
forth  labourers." 

Let  these  first  principles  penetrate  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  we  shall  find  them  revealing  themselves  in  a  devout 
activity^  which  is  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  life.  I  say  devout 
activity — for  activity  without  devotion — or  devotion  without  activity 
— ^will  always  show  that  the  Church  does  not  properly  recognise  the 
relation  of  means  and  ends — and  the  dependence  of  both  upon  God. 
If  it  be  a  sad  thing  to  see  zeal  that  works  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
truth,  that  it  is  God  who  worketh  to  will  and  to  do,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  deplorable  to  see  prayer  separated  from  labour, 
and  exhausting  its  sense  of  responsibility  in  words.  To  wait  on 
God — and  to  work  for  God — always  to  wait  and  always  to  work — 
this  is  the  true  proportion  of  Faith :  this  makes  the  activity  of  the 
people  of  God,  humble,  trustful,  and  strong  only  in  God  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  devotion  of 
the  Church  a  fruit-bearing,  self-denying,  labouring,  and  giving  prin- 
ciple, which  proves  and  perfects  its  Faith  by  its  works. 

You,  my  dear  friends,  have  been  often  taught  this  connexion  be- 
tween prayer  and  effort — ^we  need  not  reason  with  you  as  to  its  jus- 
tice. You  do  not  need  that  I  should  inculcate  the  propriety,  and, 
indeed,  necessity  of  presenting  yourselves  in  the  attitude  of  devout 
suppliants  and  consistent  operatives,  ready  to  spring  up  to  any  work, 
to  any  use  of  appropriate  means  which  will  bear  upon  the  end  we 
pray  for — the  multiplication  of  able  and  faithful  men  who  shall 
preach  the  word  with  the  blessing  of  God.  Except  it  be  in  this 
spirit,  we  had  better  not  pray.  If  we  want  Pauls,  Luthers,  White- 
fields,  Alexanders,  raised  up — we  must  not  only  pray  for  them,  we 
must  do  our  best  to  take  hindrances  out  of  the  way  of  their  appear- 
ing, and,  when  they  appear,  encourage  and  sustain  them.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  in  embryo,  in  some  of  our  families,  or  schools  and  col- 
leges ; — perhaps  they  are  now  in  some  obscure  occupation ; — we  are 
to  do  our  best  to  encourage  them  to  come  forth,  and  by  our  family 
instruction — by  our  magnifying  the  work  of  the  ministry — by  our 
earnest  interest  for  them — ^by  our  direct  and  indirect  influence — ^we 
must  remove  obstructions,  and  provide  means  for  their  ultimate  en- 
gagement in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  This  is  what  the  Church  must 
do,  and  what  consistent  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  pledges 
her  to  do,  in  reference  to  the  object  which  convenes  us.  To  be  con- 
sistent (and  God  abhors  a  wilful  inconsistency  between  our  words 
and  our  acts),  we  must  not  only  pray  that  labourers  may  be  sent 
forth,  but  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  promote  their  going  forth. 

You  will  find  the  key  to  these  remarks  in  the  fact  that  one,  and^ 
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I  think,  a  principal  reason,  why  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  is,  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  but  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  in  several  denominations,  our  own  among  them ;  a  diminu- 
tion the  more  alarming  when  the  growth  of  the  nation  is  taken  into 
account.  Is  there  any  cause  which  will  account  for  this,  and  which 
can  and  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  ? 

I  believe  there  is  one  which  is  operating  powerfully,  and  to  it  I 
will  confine  these  few  remarks.  I  believe  that  when  God  has  raised 
up  the  promised  instrumentality,  the  Church  has  not  accepted  it 
with  a  grateful  spirit ;  has  not  prized  it,  has  not  done  her  best  to 
support  and  strengthen  it.  I  do  not  say,  that  this  is  the  sole  expla- 
nation of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  so  many  youth  of  the  Church — 
and  those,  too,  consecrated  to  God  by  their  own  profession  of  faith 
— are  seen  actually  turning  aside  from  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
and  engaging  in  other  pursuits.  But — why  is  this  ?  Why,  when  the 
rough  material  is  provided,  is  it  not  hewn  and  carved  for  the  beams 
of  the  sanctuary,  instead  of  being  applied  to  other  uses  ?  Admit 
that  Christian  parents  are  much  at  fault  in  not  impressing  a  higher 
type  of  piety  upon  sons,  admit  that  the  prospect  of  worldly  aggran- 
dizement in  other  directions  is  attractive — I  think,  if  we  look  further, 
we  shall  find  that  the  defective  support  which  the  Church  affords  to 
her  ministry  (I  speak  of  the  Church  generally,  and  not  of  excep- 
tional instances),  contribute  very  powerfully  to  loosen  the  sense  of 
obligation  from  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  sons.  If  the  Church 
has  said  in  acts,  more  powerful  than  words — we  will  not  sustain  the 
ministry  when  we  have  it — ^it  need  not  wonder  if  it  should  soon  be 
without  it.  Let  the  Church  undervalue  God's  gifts,  and  they  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  candlestick  will  be  removed  out  of  its  place,  if 
we  do  not  prize  its  light. 

Do  any  say,  a  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  spirit,  a  spirit  that  aims 
not  at  the  honours  or  wealth  of  the  world,  should  characterize  the 
ministry.  Granted.  But  is  there  not  a  counterpart  to  this  truth  ? 
namely,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  that  they  who  starve  their  oxen  will  not  soon  have  oxen  to  tread 
out  their  corn.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  God  will  suspend  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  causes,  in  favour  of  another.  The  laws  of  His 
kingdom  are  even  in  their  bearings.  Duties  are  reciprocal.  A 
faithful  Church,  doing  its  duties  to  its  ministers — praying  to  obtain 
them,  supplying  their  reasonable  wants — supporting  them  in  their 
fields  of  labour  at  home  or  among  the  heathen — will  never,  never 
want  labourers  of  the  right  spirit,  lovers  of  the  work — for  even  then 
those  who  offer  for  the  work,  saying,  "  here  are  we,  send  us,"  will 
have  to  exercise  a  large  degree  of  self-denial.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  attempt  to  throw  the  burden  of  self-denial  off  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  many,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  few,  will  be  followed  by 
the  frown  of  God. 

Let  the  Church,  then,  not  forget  to  examine  itself  to-day  in 
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respect  to  this  very  thing,  and  ask,  Are  we  doing,  and  giving,  and 
praying,  in  a  consistent  spirit?  Let  individuals  ask,  whether,  in 
respect  to  their  own  pastor,  or  the  distant  frontier  or  foreign  mis- 
sionary, they  have  done  their  duty  in  furnishing  them,  not  the 
luxuries,  but  the  comforts  and  necessaries,  of  life  r  My  friends,  I 
tell  you  that  God  has  been  better  to  the  Church  than  it  deserves,  in 
supplying  so  large  a  number  of  self-denying  men,  to  work  in  the  hot 
sun,  upon  the  high  places  and  low  places  of  the  field,  although  they 
knew  beforehand  that  comparative  obscurity  and  poverty  must  be 
their  lot  through  life.  I  feel  it  to  be  right  that  we  should  magnify 
our  office,  by  affirming,  that  the  same  amount  of  talents  and  energies 
applied  in  other  directions  would  enable  many  of  these  to  reach  dis- 
tinction and  wealth.  We  refer  to  this  fact,  because  it  glorifies  the 
grace  of  Qod,  who  has  continued  to  supply  our  harvest-field  with 
labourers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  have  been  half- 
fed,  half-clothed,  half-provided  with  the  fair  amount  of  facilities  for 
their  work.  Yes !  even  from  the  midst  of  the  stinted  supplies,  the 
worldly  discomforts  and  pitiable  struggles  of  many  a  pastor's  family, 
He  has  raised  up  a  son  to  follow  in  his  father's  track,  with  the 
probability  of  inheriting  his  father's  trials  and  deprivations.  It  is 
right  that  we  record  the  striking  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
present  ministers  are  themselves  the  sons  of  ministers. 

But  this  will  not  always  continue  to  be  so.  An  ill-sustained 
ministry  will,  by  and  by,  fail  to  have  successors  competent  to  their 
work.  In  many  cases,  the  burdens  are  already  too  heavy ;  nor  can 
the  delinquent  Church  complain,  if,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case, 
parents  shrink  from  offering  sons,  and  sons  from  offering  themselves, 
sacrifices  to  a  life  of  distracting,  disheartening,  belittling,  and  some- 
times agonizing,  struggles  with  poverty.  i 

If  I  have  dwelt  on  this,  it  is  because  we  must  remember  this  as 
among  the  lets  and  hindrances  to  our  prayers  on  this  occasion. 
May  we  not  fear  that  this  which  now  letteth  will  let  until  it  be  taken 
out  of  the  way  ?  And  if  so,  if  we  pray  now  for  an  increase  in  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  must  we  not  pray  also  that  this  hindrance 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
put  it  out  of  the  way  ?  When  we  pray  that  God  would  descend  in 
his  grace  upon  our  assemblies  of  young  men,  and  incline  their  hearts 
to  ask,  as  Paul  did  after  his  conversion,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?"  we  must  either  expect  them  to  walk  blindly  into  the 
work,  or  knowingly  to  plunge  into  the  work  in  spite  of  the  unwel- 
coming reception  they  will  meet  with  when  they  enter  on  their 
labours.  Yes,  dear  friends,  we  must  pray  not  only  for  labourers, 
but  for  a  suitable  welcome  and  a  competent  encouragement  at  least 
from  Christian  professors.  We  must  not  expect  any  longer  to  find 
men  who  will  ofifer  to  go  on  our  warfare  on  their  own  charges. 

And  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  happy  eflFects  we  look  for  from 
the  observances  of  this  day,  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  this,  among  the  other  hindrances  to  the  success  of  her 
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prayers.  It  is  one  of  the  blessed  characteristics  of  sincere  prayer, 
that  it  reacts  benignly  upon  the  petitioner,  and  tends  to  create  a 
deeper  feeling  of  the  value  of  the  objects  prayed  for.  This  day  of 
prayer,  we  may  trust,  will  be  blessed  to  the  suppliant  Church  by 
awaking  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  ministry  to  the  Church, 
and  of  both  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  We  trust  it  will  call  this 
subject  up  before  delinquent  congregations  who  are  stinting  their 
ministers, — ^before  church  sessions  and  presbyteries  who  ought  to  be 
all  alive  to  the  alarming  facts  of  the  case, — and  before  our  more 
favoured  and  wealthy  congregations,  who  must  help  those  weaker 
churches  who  are  really  unable  to  sustain  a  minister.  It  will,  we 
hope,  increase  everywhere  within  our  borders  the  conviction  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  ministry  holds  a  large  place  in  the  plans  of  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  as  his  representative  that 
it  claims  to  be  heard,  and  reverenced,  and  sustained.  It  will  serve 
to  present  to  the  eye  of  God's  people  the  magnitude  of  the  desola- 
tions to  be  reached,  and  the  interests  to  be  affected,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  faithful  and  able  ministry.  It  will  recall  facts 
too  lightly  regarded, — ^namely,  that  the  harvest-field  is  the  world ; 
that  salvation  hangs  upon  a  preached  Gospel ;  that  the  land  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  for  whose  future  generations  we  are  in  our  measure 
accountable,  is  peopling  with  a  strange  rapidity, — surge  after  surge 
of  human  beings  breaking  on  our  shores,  and  bringing,  not  poverty 
and  sorrows  {that  we  need  not  deprecate),  but  deep  ignorance,  or  a 
bitter  and  malignant  hostility — which  already  is  heard  shouting 
its  bold  defiance  to  our  Protestant  Christianity. 

This  day,  we  hope,  will  refresh  and  deepen  the  impression  of  these 
facts,  so  easily  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  excitements  of  our  material 
prosperity.  So  much  is  at  stake,  indeed,  so  much  of  individual 
*  salvation  and  great  social  interests,  that  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
thoughtful  observer  that  we  never  stood  in  greater  need  of  an 
increase  of  firm,  bold,  humble,  able,  God-fearmg  and  man-loving 
soldiers,  to  engage  in  this  great  "fight  of  Faith'*  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Atheism  and  Superstition. 

Our  youth,  fresh  with  morning  dew, — our  youth,  gathered  into 
the  nurseries  of  learning  and  religion, — are,  under  God,  the  objects 
to  which  Faith  and  Hope  look,  as  standard-bearers  in  the  conflict. 
It  is  by  their  hands,  if  at  all,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  lift  up  the 
standard,  when  error  comes  in  like  a  flood.  It  is  that  their  hearts 
may  be  turned  to  the  work,  and  a  languid  Church  roused  to  sustain, 
encourage,  and  fight  with  them  side  by  side,  that  we  have  assembled 
to  pray. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  not  a  prayer  that  should  be  con- 
fined to  this  hour.  No ;  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  coming 
service — of  every  Christian  closet,  every  sanctuary,  every  day, 
every  Sabbath  day. 

Parents  !  go  home  and  pray  for  this  enlargement  of  Zion's  forces. 
But,  while  you  pray,  look  into  the  bright  face  of  your  boy,  and  ask. 
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Am  I  willing — ^naj,  more  than  willing — ^he  should  be  lent  to  the 
Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth.  Where  are  our  Hannahs?  Did  they 
abound  more,  we  should  have  more  Samuels,  Elijahs,  and  Elishafi. 
Ask  if  you  have  ever  told  your  son  how  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  serve  God  in  the  most  effectual  manner  ?  If  he  be  already  a  pro- 
fessed child  of  God,  and  endowed  with  requisite  bodily  and  mental 
vigour,  tell  him  that,  while  no  Christian  can  have  too  much,  no  one 
ought  to  have  too  little,  piety  to  become  a  minister  of  his  Master. 
Tell  him  that  it  is  a  great  work,  in  its  obscurest  form,  and  a  good 
work,  and  (in  Heaven,  at  least)  a  well-rewarded  work ; — for  "  they 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever/' 


ARTICLE  XX. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  IN  OUR  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

AH  ADDBB88,  BT  JAMBS  W.  ALBXABDBB,  D.D.,  NBW  TOBK.* 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  young  men  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  amount  to  about  ten  thousand.  Here,  on  this  single 
fact,  the  thoughts  of  every  reflective  Christian  must  rest  and  ponder. 
When  imagination  presents  this  great  and  interesting  portion  of  our 
people,  severally  gathered  in  larger  or  smaller  groups,  the  heart  of 
fathers^  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  begins  to  beat  in  response  to 
the  resolution  of  our  Church,  which  invites  us  on  this  day  to  pray 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  many  of  these  may  be 
called  and  qualified  by  divine  grace  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

This  is  the  class  out  of  which  the  levy  is  to  be  made  for  the  army 
which  our  times  demand.  Having  spent  most  of  my  life  either 
within  a  college,  or  very  near  to  it,  I  declare  with  confidence  that 
there  is  not  on  earth  a  more  engaging  collection  of  persons  than  such 
an  academical  corps.  Their  very  frailties  and  follies  have  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring ;  their  mind  and  heart  are  at  the  precise  point  of  in- 
tellectual bloom ;  and,  when  grace  comes  in,  the  result  is  a  spiritual 
loveliness,  which,  in  spite  of  inexperience  and  occasional  excess,  wins 
the  admiration  even  of  the  aged.  Hence,  the  more  mature  we  grow 
in  knowledge  and  religion,  the  more  solicitous  are  we  that  God 
would,  out  of  these  beloved  youth,  seize  on  an  elect  host  to  carry 
forward  the  standards  which  begin  to  tremble  in  older  hands. 

Confining  our  view  to  any  one  seminary  of  learning,  we  observe  in 
it  some  who  have  already  confessed  Christ  and  given  themselves  to 
his  ministry.     I  wish  I  knew  how  to  communicate  something  of  the 

*  This  Address  was  deliyered  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in 
the  First  Church,  New  York,  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  1852,  being  the  day 
of  special  prayer  for  coUeges.    Published  here  by  request  of  Editob. 
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touching  character  which  belongs  to  such  a  little  church  embosomed 
in  such  a  little  world !  There  may  be  wiser,  graver,  stronger  dis- 
ciples ;  but  I  am  bound  to  testify,  even  in  full  remembrance  of  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  world  cannot  show  more  simplicity,  docility,  zeal, 
confidential  love,  courage,  and  joy,  than  are  visible  in  the  young 
Christians  of  a  college,  in  times  of  spiritual  revival.  Our  best  mis- 
sionaries and  pastors  look  back  to  the  closet-devotions,  the  social 
praise,  and  the  brotherly  communion  of  college  life,  as  among  the 
most  blessed  favours  of  their  whole  spiritual  career.  To  pray  for 
such  brethren,  is  to  intercede  for  the  hope  of  the  land  and  of  all 
nations.  Around  these  centres  the  influence  begins  to  act,  which 
goes  forth  to  numbers  as  yet  in  darkness. 

Looking  more  closely,  we  observe  by  the  side  of  these,  in  every 
great  school  or  college,  a  band  hardly  less  interesting;  the  sons  of 
prayer,  baptized  members  of  the  Churchy  remembered  in  the  daily 
devotions  of  godly  parents,  objects  of  more  trembling  anxiety  be- 
cause of  their  separation,  including  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the 
children  of  ministers  and  elders.  Removed  from  home,  bereft  of 
parental  inspection  and  guidance,  exposed  to  new  temptations,  at  the 
period  of  haste,  false-shame,  vanity,  and  turbulent  passion,  they 
enter  on  a  perilous  conflict ;  in  which  many  fall,  and  most  would  be 
ruined  for  ever,  were  it  not  for^hose  influences  which  have  often  been 
^aciously  vouchsafed,  and  which  we  are  met  to  implore.  K  it  is 
desirable  that  the  gentle,  praying  boy  should  not  cast  off  all  the 
devout  habits  of  his  childhood,  or  that  the  studious,  modest  brother 
should  not  return  idle,  intemperate,  profane,  and  licentious,  or  the 
cherished  hope  of  the  Christian  house  be  transformed  into  the  arro- 
gant scoffer — then  are  we  rightly  met,  to  seek  God's  direct  blessing 
on  literary  institutions. 

But  around  the  classes  now  indicated,  we  behold  another,  perhaps 
equal  to  the  other  two,  and  not  less  marked  out  for  influence.  It  is 
composed  of  those  who  come  to  college  from  families  where  there  is 
no  fear  of  God;  sometimes  from  distant  States,  sometimes  heirs  of 
great  worldly  wealth,  sometimes  endowed  with  genius  and  fitted  to 
wield  their  learning  and  science  energetically  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel 
or  against  it.  And  here  I  must  be  cSlowed  to  remark,  that  when,  as 
is  common,  bitter  complaints  are  made  of  the  corrupting  effects  often 
wrought  durine  a  college  life  on  young  men,  who,  at  their  entrance, 
were  comparatively  pure,  it  is  seldom  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
gracious  reverse  to  the  picture,  and  that  in  numberless  instances 
youth  have  gone  to  the  place  of  education  from  homes  where,  instead 
of  prayer,  scriptural  training,  and  holy  example,  they  had  known 
profaneness,  luxury,  gambling,  irreligion,  if  not  contempt  of  God, 
and  have  had  their  very  first  lessons  of  divine  truth  in  a  Christian 
seminary.  The  occasion  would  not  permit  it,  or  I  could  support  this 
statement  by  numerous  well-remembered  instances,  including  some 
of  the  most  favoured  and  successful  ministers.  When  strong  im- 
pulses of  feeling,  either  good  or  evil,  begin  to  move  freely  in  a  col- 
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lege,  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  little  commonwealth,  and  such 
the  singalar  esprit  de  corps,  that  they  diifose  themselves  with  unex- 
ampled force  and  rapidity.  Hence  a  mimic  insurrection  will  sweep 
away  hundreds  in  a  night.  But,  by  a  happy  providence,  channels  of 
evil  may  be  made  channels  of  good ;  and  so,  when  a  profound  reli- 
gious awe,  and  a  solemn  conviction  of  guilt,  and  dread  of  judgment 
and  hell,  and  seeking  after  Christ,  become  the  absorbing  exercises  of 
ten  or  twenty,  as  observation  shows,  they  often  pervade  the  whole ; 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  every  institution  thus  visited,  there 
have  been  times  when  there  was  not  a  room,  there  was  scarcely  an 
individual,  unreached  by  the  religious  anxiety.  And  afterwards — 
if  you  would  know  what  the  joy  of  social  prayer  is,  or  if  you  would 
learn  true  songs  of  thanksgiving,  you  must  mingle  in  the  worship  of 
a  converted  college.  Such  are  the  precious  years  which  some  of  us 
can  recall ;  and  in  these  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  bent  and  im- 

f)re8S  to  the  whole  subsequent  being  of  eminent  preachers  and  pious 
aymen. 

These,  my  Christian  brethren,  are  not  merely  things  that  may  be ; 
they  have  been,  and  in  repeated  instances.  And  their  abiding  fruits 
are  standing  in  the  fields  of  the  Lord,  ripened  by  age,  or  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garners.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of 
ministers,  a  large  number  of  pious  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  husbandmen,  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  but  for  their  college,  they  would  never  have  known  the  sound 
of  the  pure  Gospel. 

It  is  within  three  years  of  being  a  complete  century  since  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  not  yet  president  of  Princeton  College,  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Encland,  after  returning  from  that  country,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "The  best  news  that  perhaps  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  I 
lately  received  from  my  favourite  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Finley.  .  .  . 
I  had  sent  him  some  extracts  of  my  British  letters,  giving  an  account 
of  the  revival  of  religion  in  sundry  parts  of  England,  particularly 
among  the  clergy ;  in  answer  to  which  he  writes  thus : — '  April  16, 
1767.  I  greatly  rejoice  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  put  it  in  my  power 
to  make  you  a  large  compensation  for  the  good  news  you  sent  me. 
God  has  done  great  things  for  us.  Our  glorious  Redeemer  poured 
out  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  students  of  our  college,  not  one  of  all 
who  were  present  neglected ;  and  they  were  in  number  sixty.  The 
whole  house,  say  my  correspondents,  was  a  Bochim.  Mr.  William 
Tennent,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says  he  never  saw  any  in  that  case 
who  had  more  clear  views  of  God,  themselves,  and  their  defects, 
their  impotence  and  misery,  than  they  had  in  general ;  that  there 
never  was,  he  believes,  in  any  house  more  genuine  sorrow  for  sin  and 
longing  after  Jesus ;  that  this  glorious  work  was  gradual,  and  spread 
like  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning ;  that  it  was  not  begun  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  preaching,  nor  produced  by  alarming 
methods.  Yet  so  great  was  their  distress,  that  he  judged  it  im- 
proper to  use  any  argument  of  terror  in  public,  lest  some  might 
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sink  under  the  weight.     That  what  makes  the  gracious  visitatioii 
more  remarkable  was  that,  a  little  before,  some  of  the  youth  had 

S'ven  a  greater  loose  to  their  corruption  than  was  ordinary  among 
em, — a  spirit  of  pride  and  contention  prevailing,  to  the  great 
Sief  and  even  discouragement  of  the  worthy  President  [Burr], 
lat  there  were  no  outcries,  but  a  decorous,  silent  solemnity.  That 
before  he  came  away,  several  had  received  something  like  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  being  tenderly  affected  with  the  sense  of  redeeming 
love,  and  thereby  disposed  and  determined  to  endeavour  after  uni- 
versal holiness.'  *'  In  regard  to  results,  I  perceive  in  the  catalogue 
of  alumni  (without  attempting  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  deter- 
mining how  many  of  these  were  converted  in  college),  that,  out  of 
the  graduates  of  the  four  classes  then  in  the  house,  more  than  one- 
half  became  ministers.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  of  grace  in 
1762.  Of  the  first  series  were  Dr.  McWhorter,  John  Strain, 
Joseph  Treat,  Samuel  Blair,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Smith.  Of  the 
second  were  President  Manning,  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  John  Lathrop, 
Dr.  Theodore  Romeyn,  and  President  Edwards  the  younger.  May 
I  pardonably  add  that  I  witnessed,  as  a  boy,  the  wonderful  tokens 
of  Divine  presence,  in  1815,  when  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Green 
rejoiced  over  the  accession  of  forty  young  men  to  the  communion  of 
Christ's  people.  Of  the  classes  recorded  for  these  four  years,  forty 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Twelve  students  only  were  commur 
nicants  when  the  awakening  began.  Of  the  living  1  say  nothing ; 
but  we  perceive  the  value  of  the  divine  gift  in  some  who  have  gone 
to  give  account, — William  J.  Armstrong,  John  S.  Newbold,  Samuel 
Darrach,  Thomas  Kennedy,  and  John  Breckinridge.  At  least  two 
members  of  this  presbytery  look  back  to  a  less  extensive  college 
revival,  in  1820,  as  the  time  of  their  first  effectual  calling. 

If  these  observations  seem  too  much  confined  to  one  seminary,  let 
it  be  my  apology  that,  if  my  information  were  adequate,  I  would 
gladly  recount  similar  harvests,  in  yet  greater  frequency,  in  other 
schools  and  colleges,  especially  in  those  of  Yale  and  Williams, 
Jefferson  and  Oglethorpe. 

When  we  consider  how  critical  that  period  of  adolescence  is  in 
which  ardent  minds  are  commonly  tending  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  how,  in  such  instances  as  have  been  cited,  the  balance 
has  turned  in  favour  of  preaching  Christ's  Gospel,  we  are  mightily 
drawn  to  sympathy  with  the  injunction  of  our  Assembly,  in  prayer 
that  many  in  our  literary  institutions  may  be  called  and  qualified 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  We,  beloved  brethren,  who  are 
now  labouring  (ah !  how  imperfectly !),  must  presently  give  place. 
Shadows  begin  to  pass  over  us ;  and  there  are  warnings  within  and 
without  that  we  must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle.  Among  such 
tokens,  not  the  least  startling  is  to  see  our  own  sons  shooting  up 
beside  us.  To  what  sort  of  ministry  shall  we  leave  our  work  i 
What  hands  shall  seize  the  plough  which  we  shall  presently  let  drop 
in  the  midst  of  the  furrow  ?     Thousands  have  the  means  of  learning ; 
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and  never  was  learning  more  demanded,  than  at  a  time  when  world- 
liness,  error,  and  infidelity,  are  combining  to  prostitute  the  literature 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  popular  ear  is  itching  for  every  mocking 
counterfeit  and  rival  of  the  Gospel.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  demand  for  a  thoroughly-trained  and  regular  and 
authorized  ministry, — ^for  which  no  hasty  substitutes,  however  zeal- 
ous, active,  or  multiplied,  can  ever  be  safely  introduced.  But  learn- 
ing may  rise  to  any  conceivable  height,  and  only  hinder  the  work  of 
God.  How  vehemently  should  we  pray  that  God  would  "  appre- 
hend" our  educated  sons,  and  the  sons  of  the  Church,  and  the  sons 
of  the  alien,  and  make  them  chosen  vessels !  If  false  fire  is  some- 
times thrust  into  God's  censers, — if  revivals  sometimes  occur  which 
are  only  the  kindlings  of  bitter  zeal,  fanatical  contention,  and 
enthusiastic  or  licentious  heresy, — the  reason  is  all  the  more  urgent 
for  us  to  ask  the  true  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven.  And  this  we  may  do  with  lively  hope,  remembering  the 
seal  of  the  sacrament  conferred  on  the  children  of  promise. 

When  the  excellent  and  venerable  Dr.  Proudfit  was  dying,  and 
when  articulate  speech  was  gone,  he  made  an  effort  to  cite  a  chapter 
and  verse  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah.  His  family  turned  to  it, — Isaiah 
59:  21.  It  was  this:  "  J.«  for  me^  this  is  my  covenant  with  them^ 
saith  the  Lord :  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee^  and  my  words  which  I 
have  put  in  thy  mouthy  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of 
the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith 
the  Lordj  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.''  The  dying  saint  inclined 
his  head  in  token  of  assent ;  and  these  were  his  last  words. 


ARTICLE  XXL 

SOWING  AND  WEEPING:  TEARS  AND  SHEAVES. 

BY  THS  BET.  OBOBGB  B.  OHBBYEB,  D.D.,  NBW  TOBK.* 

There  are  great  promises  connected  with  personal  effort  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.  First  of  all,  for  its  combination  of  place  and  ^race, 
is  that  precious  passage  in  the  Psalms,  '^  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him !"  How  full  of  sweet  encou- 
ragement is  this T  Whole  sheaves  of  souls  shall  the  man  bring  with 
him,  to  present  before  the  Saviour  in  glory,  whose  life  has  been  a 
faithful  sowing  of  this  precious  seed.  Sheaves  and  tears!  Thia 
kind  of  spiritual  husbandry  is  exceeding  profitable ;  there  is  no  kind 
of  labour  on  earth  that  yields  so  rich  in  return.  Nor  is  it  subject  to 
any  of  the  uncertainties  of  an  ordinary  harvest.  The  season  itself 
maybe  unfavourable  or  unfruitful;  there  may  be  severe  frosts  or 

*  Extracted  from  "  The  Independent,'*  New  York ;  and  referred,  from  the  agna- 
tnre,  to  Dr.  Cheeyer. — ^Ed. 
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parching  droughts ;  there  may  be  high  winds  and  desolatmg  tem- 
pests ;  yet  the  final  profitable  result  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

He  shall  doubtlees  come  again  with  rejoicing.  There  is  no  perhaps 
about  the  matter ;  he  shall  doubtless  come.  And  he  shall  come  with 
rejoicing.  He  would  come  with  rejoicing,  even  if  no  sheaves  were 
gathered ;  for  all  labour  done  for  Christ  is  infinitely  precious,  and 
shall  have  a  rejoicing  reward.  And  so  said  the  prophet  Isaiah 
when  sadly  he  was  bemoaning  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain,  and 
spent  his  strength  for  nought ;  he  said  suddenly,  by  the  impulse  of 
tne  Divine  Spirit,  ^^  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength." 
And  to  this  answers  the  apostle,  "  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ,*'  whether  the  sheaves  be  gathered  or  not.  He  shall  be 
glorified,  and  we  shall  rejoice.  Yea,  there  is  joy  in  this  very  busi- 
ness of  weeping  and  sowing ;  there  is  great  joy  ;  and  when  a  Chris- 
tian returns  from  it,  thou^  he  bring  not  a  single  ear  of  com,  nor  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  with  him,  and  much  less  a  cart  pressed  down 
with  sheaves,  yet  in  his  own  spirit  he  shall  rejoice.  If  the  seed  sown 
does  not  bring  forth  fruit  in  others,  yet  doubtless  it  shall  in  his  own 
soul ;  it  shall  cause  him  to  rejoice  in  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness ;  it  shall  be  in  him  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
This  is  fruit  for  Christ,  and  a  ground  of  joy  and  glory  in  the 
Christian,  though  never  a  seed  that  he  has  sown  should  sprout  or 
take  root,  or  come  up  into  a  harvest  in  the  souls  where  he  has  sown 
it.  This  is  fruit  for  Christ,  the  very  labour  he  has  entered  on,  and 
a  blessed  exercise  to  his  own  spiritual  being ;  the  animation  and  the 
blessedness  of  which  shall  cause  him  to  rejoice  with  new  life  in  his 
own  soul,  and  to  bless  God  that  he  was  ever  led  to  undertake  such 
labours.  It  is  such  labours  that  keep  the  soul  alive,  that  keep  the 
fountain  of  love  and  joy  unchecked  and  open,  fresh  and  sparkling  in 
the  soul.  Such  labours  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  spiritual  being 
from  stagnation,  from  palsy,  from  death.  Therefore,  this  personiu 
effort  for  Christ  would  make  the  soul  of  the  Christian  rejoice,  though 
he  should  see  in  other  souls  no  result  whatever  from  his  labours. 

But  the  promise  not  only  has  a  doubtless  and  a  rejoicing  in  it,  but 
the  mention  of  sheaves^  a  bringing  of  sheaves.  It  cannot  fail ;  such 
labours  shall  not  be  undertaken  in  vain.  There  shall  be  frujt  in  the 
souls  of  others ;  souls  shall  be  brought  to  Christ ;  and  he  that  enters 
on  these  faithful  labours,  and  perseveres  in  them,  shall  doubtless  be 
the  honoured  instrument  in  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ.  He 
shall  bring  his  sheaves,  whole  sheaves.  As  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
men,  women,  and  children  follow  the  carts,  laughing,  and  shouting, 
and  singing,  so  there  shall  be  singing  in  his  soul,  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in.  Then,  he  that  weepeth,  and  he  that  soweth  shall 
rejoice  together.  Here,  Lord,  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  given  me !  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds !  Lord, 
I  sowed  but  ears  of  wheat,  and  here  are  sheaves  of  glory  !     It  was 
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Paul  that  planted,  and  ApoUos  that  watered,  but  God  only  that 
gave,  or  could  give  the  increase. 

As  to  the  matter  of  promise  and  encouragement,  then,  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  But  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  it  is  made 
only  to  labours  conducted  in  a  certain  way ;  a  certain  kind  of  sowing 
is  requisite,  as  well  as  the  right  kind  of  seed.  The  seed,  it  is  very 
clear,  must  be  the  Word  of  God ;  thence  alone  springs  up  the  har- 
vest of  holiness,  salvation,  and  eternal  blessedness.  The  seed  is  the 
Word,  the  field  is  the  world,  and  they  that  sow  are  Christians,  at 
least  if  they  sow  aright.  But  a  man  may  sow  other  things  besides 
the  Word,  and  if  he  does,  then  the  sheaves  will  not  follow.  Just  as 
a  man  may  build,  even  on  the  foundation  of  Christ,  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  or  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  but  when  the  day  of 
trial  comes,  all  this  stubble-work  will  be  burned,  and  if  he  himself  ia 
saved,  yet  it  shall  be  so  as  by  fire.  Just  so,  a  man  may  sow  other 
seed  besides  the  Word  of  God ;  he  may  sow  seed  that  shall  produce 
cockles  and  darnel,  instead  of  sheaves  of  wheat ;  but  this  stubble  shall 
be  burned,  and  well  for  the  sower  if  he  escapes  burning  with  it.  Let 
him  see  that  he  takes  good  seed ;  that  by  and  by,  if  he  see  the  tares, 
he  may  be  able  to  say.  Lord,  did  not  I  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ? 
From  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  Ah  !  an  Enemy  hath  done  this ! 
Well  then,  see  that  you  do  not  do  it.  See  that  you  sow  good  seed, 
and  let  the  Enemy  have  all  the  sowing  of  the  tares  to  himself,  and 
he  shall  reap  the  consequences. 

Besides  this,  take  care  that  you  not  only  sow  good  seed,  but  that 
you  sow  that  seed  aright.  You  have  different  soils  to  encounter. 
When  God's  preparatory  providence,  like  an  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
has  been  softening  the  souls  of  men,  and  preparing  their  hearts  for 
the  seed,  you  may  sow  broadcast,  and  it  will  take  root ;  you  have 
just  to  scatter  your  seed,  and  it  is  done.  The  sun  will  ripen  it,  for 
the  ground  is  soft,  and  rich,  and  moist. 

But  where  the  soil  is  harder,  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  throw 
your  seed  in  a  careless  manner,  and  then  hasten  on.  You  must 
stop  to  see  that  it  is' in  the  earth;  you  must  sow  it  at  a  proper 
depth,  taking  time,  if  need  be,  to  open  the  furrow  and  put  in  the 
seed,  and  carefully  cover  it  over ;  otherwise,  the  moment  you  turn 
to  go,  the  fowls  of  the  air  come  and  devour  it.  Some  Christians 
sow  the  Word,  if  at  all,  very  superficially.  They  sow  it  merely  in 
the  dust  of  the  streets,  as  it  were,  and  do  not  put  it  into  the  soil, 
and  so  the  wind  blows  it  away.  We  love  to  see  a  Christian  sowing 
heartily^  thoroughly^  patiently^  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  extent 
of  ground  he  goes  over,  as  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  work.  We 
love  to  see  him  put  the  seed  deep,  and  see  that  it  has  a  resting-place, 
so  that  when  he  turns  to  go,  he  may  say  to  himself.  There  !  that  is 
safe ;  neither  the  fowls  can  get  it,  nor  the  wind  take  it,  nor  the 
devil  find  it.  The  Lord,  if  he  pleases,  can  bless  that  word,  and 
make  it  grow ;  for  it  is  neither  on  stony  places,  nor  by  the  wayside, 
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but  in  the  earth  of  the  man's  heart  There  is  great  blessedness  in 
sowing  seed  in  this  manner.  Harlan  Page^  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
snch  a  sower  of  seed. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  point  still.  The  sowing  mnst  be 
done  with  weeping.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth^  bearing  pre- 
cious seed.  Ah !  this  is  a  great  point  indeed,  a  great  matter.  This 
is  where  we  are  all  deficient.  The  want  of  this  weeping  is  the  reason 
for  so  little  reaping,  the  reason  why  there  seems  to  be  so  much  sow- 
ing without  any  sheaves.  Almost  all  the  failures  of  a  harvest  are 
owing  to  this ;  not  owing  so  much  to  bad  seed,  or  stony  ground,  or  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  devil  himself,  as  this  want  of  weeping  on  the 
part  of  the  sower.  Satan  does  not  need  to  weep  when  he  sows  Mb 
seed ;  for  there  will  be  tears  enough  when  it  grows;  and  tears  on  ac- 
count of  its  growing.  Yea,  there  will  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  But  Satan's  seed  will  spring  and  grow  without 
weeping ;  it  will  grow,  too,  in  any  soil,  in  hearts,  in  stony  places,  in 
ground  all  covered  with  weeds,  in  the  midst  of  nettles  and  poisons, 
nay,  if  he  sows  it  in  the  midst  of  corn  and  wheat,  it  will  grow.  No 
weeping  is  needed  to  make  it  sprout. 

But  the  good  seed  needs  weeping.  Satan's  weeping  comes  after 
his  sowing;  but  the  Christian's  weeping  must  go  b^ore  his,  and 
must  go  with  his  good  seed  into  the  furrows.  If  every  seed  he  sows, 
a  tear  is  dropped  with  it,  that  seed  will  grow.  Yea,  if  he  is  so  full 
of  weeping  as  he  goes,  that  his  tears  almost  blind  him,  so  that  he 
can  scarcely  see  where  he  sows,  so  much  the  better ;  his  seed  will 
take  root  and  spring  forth,  and  bear  fruit,  some  thirty  fold,  some 
sixty,  some  an  hundred.  There  will  be  great  sheaves  from  such 
weeping  and  sowing,  sowing  and  weeping. 

I  saw  in  seed-time,  says  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,  a  husbandman 
at  plough  in  a  very  rainy  day.  Asking  him  the  reason  why  he 
would  not  rather  leave  off  than  labour  in  such  foul  weather,  his 
answer  was  returned  me  in  their  country  rhyme, 

<'  Sow  beans  in  the  mud, 
And  they'll  come  up  like  a  wood." 

This  reminded  him  of  David's  expression.  They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy ;  and  also  of  the  sheaves  and  the  weeping,  whereon 
it  is  a  good  comment.  But  it  is  more  important  that  it  be  a  rainy 
time  in  the  heart  of  the  sower  than  in  the  soil  where  the  sower  is 
dropping  his  seed,  though  this,  too,  is  often  the  cause  of  a  great 
harvest.  But  God  has  promised  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  if  his 
children  will,  on  their  part,  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed. 
Where  there  is  weeping  in  the  sower,  God  will  rain  upon  the  fields. 

This  weeping  spirit  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  He 
tells  the  house  of  Jacob,  when  he  is  going  greatly  to  bless  them, 
that  they  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with  supplications  will  he 
lead  them.     "  The  children  of  Israel  shall  come,  they  and  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Judah  together,  going  and  tt eeping ;  they  shall  go,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God.''  ^^  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him."  Let  the  Christians  in  our  charches  set 
themselves  to  this  blessed  personal  labour. 

Let  the  connexion  between  weeping  and  praying  be  remembered. 
Weeping  leads  the  heart  to  prayer  ;  for  what  a  man  feels  interested 
enough  in  to  weep*  concerning  it,  he  feels  interest  enough  to  pray  con- 
cerning it.  Besides,  this  weeping  spirit  is  the  fruit  of  praying,  of 
praying  much  and  with  ^eat  importunity.  He  that  goeth  forth 
and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  is  a  man  of  prayer.  Of  Jacob's 
prevalence  it  is  said.  He  wept  and  made  supplication.  There  never 
was,  nor  can  be,  this  weeping  in  such  a  cause  without  prayer  ;  and 
fervent  prayer,  at  any  time,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  weeping. 
So  much  the  better  if  it  is.  It  may  be,  said  David,  that  God  wul 
look  upon  my  tears.  And  God  said  to  Hezekiah,  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears.  Above  all  comes  up  the  great  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord,  whose  prayers  and  supplications  were  with  strong 
crying  and  tears. 


ARTICLE  XXn. 

INFLUENCE   OF  EMINENT  PIETY  ON  THE  HUMAN 

MIND.* 

An  opinion  is  entertained,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  superior  mental 
cultivation  is  inconsistent  with  distinguished  attainments  in  holiness. 
It  is  supposed  that  deep  and  thorough  scholarship  is  incompatible 
with  pure  and  elevated  religious  affections.  Before  proceeding, 
therefore,  to  a  direct  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
to  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  idea  has  been  entertained. 

One  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  is  the  want  of  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  on  the  part  of  some  pious  students.  An  individual 
does  not  see  the  bearing  of  a  particular  study  upon  his  piety,  or  upon 
his  future  profession,  and  consequently  renounces  it  in  disgust,  or 
attends  to  it  with  an  utter  indiffierence.  He  thus  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  his  mind  is  an  instrument,  in  a  great  degree  unfitted  for 
work,  and  that  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  he  has  knowledge 
of  his  future  profession  or  not,  so  long  as  his  mind  is  rude  and  shape- 
less. His  great  object  is  not  instruction,  it  is  education ;  it  is  not 
acquisition,  it  is  discipline.  But  if  he  allows  his  mind  to  fasten  on 
the  secularity  of  his  study,  or  on  its  want  of  correspondence  with  his 
future  profession,  he  will  not,  as  a  general  thing,  advance  either  in 
piety  or  in  science. 

Another  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded arises  from  the  injudicious  remarks  which  some  eminently 

*  Extracted  from  the  American  Quarterly  Begister,  1884. 
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pious  men  haTe  made,  in  their  diaries,  respecting  the  worthlessness 
of  human  learning.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  a  defect  in  early  education, 
to  a  temptation  into  "which  they  have  heen  betrayed,  or  to  want  of 
Christian  candour,  they  have  uttered  sentiments  adverse  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  their  thoughts ;  sentiments  which  have  been  eagerly 
seized  upon,  and  made  the  excuse  or  the  occasion,  in  some  instances, 
of  a  nearly  total  neglect  of  mental  discipline  and  improvement.  Such 
sentiments  should  be  counteracted  and  neutralized  by  opinions  on  the 
other  side  equally  decisive  and  far  more  numerous. 

Again,  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
perversion  of  a  few  texts  of  Scripture.  From  passages  like  that 
wherein  it  is  asserted  that  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  it  has  been  most  absurdly  inferred  that 
human  knowledge  is  of  little  value.  But  all  the  passages  and  facts 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  to  be  taken  in  connexion. 
Why  did  God  choose  Moses  for  the  leader  of  his  people  through  the 
desert,  a  man  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Why 
select  Solomon,  the  wbest  of  the  children  of  men,  to  build  his  tem- 
ple ?  Why  was  the  man  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  inspired  to 
write  almost  one-half  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  publish  the  name 
of  his  Saviour  in  almost  every  land  of  the  Roman  dominions !  Why 
must  the  priest's  lips  keep  knowledge,  and  why  were  schools  of  the 
prophets  so  early  founded,  and  continued  for  so  many  ages  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  one  simple  principle  of  the  New  Testament  would  de- 
termine the  whole  question.  We  are  commanded  to  present  to  God 
our  bodies  and  souls  as  a  living  sacrifice :  not  our  souls  without  cul- 
tivation, but  with  all  possible  cultivation  and  enlargement.  We  are 
as  really  commanded  to  discipline  and  perfect  our  understanding, 
and  to  present  the  fruits  of  it  to  the  Lord,  as  we  are  that  which  re- 
lates to  any  other  part  of  ourselves. 

Another  cause  of  the  erroneous  idea,  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
combat,  is  found  in  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  literary 
ambition  as  a  motive  for  effort.  Our  plans  of  study  have  been  based 
for  ages  on  the  principle  of  competition.  It  has,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  swallowed  up  all  other  incitements  to  literary  effort.  Reli- 
gious students  have  either  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  this  powerful 
motive,  and  been  subjected  to  all  its  disastrous  effects,  or  they  have 
quietly  relinquished  the  literary  object  before  them,  and  have  been 
contented  with  mediocrity  of  attainment  and  usefulness.  The  in- 
quiry does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  whether  there  were  or  were 
not  motives  for  effort  equally  stronc,  and  less  objectionable  in  their 
character.  One  marked  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  the  motive  of 
ambition  has  been  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  many  pious  and  estimable 
persons,  that  there  was  an  inseparable  connexion  between  the  exer- 
cise of  bad  passions  and  the  attainment  of  eminent  knowledge. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  present  some  considerations  in  favour  of 
the  proposition,  that  piety  is  eminently  beneficial  in  its  effects  on 
the  mind. 
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1.  Eminent  piety  will  tend  to  give  an  increased  importance  to  the 
human  mind  in  genial.  The  mental  constitution  is  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  and  displays  exquisite  skill  in  its  formation  and  its  adapt- 
edness  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  man  of  pious 
feeling  will  love  to  trace  the  proofs  of  divine  wisdom,  which  are  visi- 
ble in  his  mind,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  He  will  see,  in  a  clearer  light 
than  other  men,  the  high  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  He  will  learn 
to  think  of  it  with  more  seriousness,  and  will  attach  to  it  an  impor- 
tance commensurate,  in  some  decree,  with  its  powers,  and  the  end  of 
its  creation.  One  reason  why  the  worldly-minded  professor  of  reli- 
gion regards  with  such  apathy  his  own  condition,  and  the  ruined 
state  of  multitudes  around  him,  is  his  utterly  inadequate  ideas  of  the 
value  of  the  human  mind.  He  does  not  separate  the  material  from 
the  immortal,  the  transitory  from  the  permanent.  He  looks  on  the 
world  of  rational  agents  very  much  as  he  does  on  any  of  the  animal 
tribes,  as  created  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  and  to  perish. 
It  is  not  so  where  Christianity  exerts  its  full  influence.  There  a 
solicitude  is  awakened  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of  what  the  mind  is, 
and  of  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish.  One  fundamental  reason  why 
men  are  held  in  civil  bondage,  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  is  the  want 
of  a  vivid  apprehension  that  those  men  have  minds  rational  and  im- 
mortal. Impart  to  a  community  a  strong  and  abiding  impression  of 
the  presence  of  God,  of  the  reality  of  eternity,  of  the  importance  of 
a  state  of  probation,  and  every  intellectual  shackle  will  be  sundered. 
The  mind  is  not  seen  in  its  real  dignity,  except  in  the  light  of  ano- 
ther world.  Looking  at  it  as  immortal,  the  importance  of  its  culti- 
vation, and  of  its  perfect  discipline,  is  immensely  increased. 

2.  The  influence  of  eminent  piety  is  seen  in  leading  the  scholar  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  mind.  The  habit  of  self- 
inspection  is  important  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  progress,  as  well 
as  to  the  spiritual.  There  is  no  toiling  successfully  in  darkness.  An 
individual  must  know  his  mental  constitution,  the  defects  and  the  ex- 
cellencies of  his  education,  what  remedies  to  apply  to  those  defects, 
how  his  mind  has  been  influenced  under  various  outward  causes,  and 
in  what  way  he  can  secure  it  against  further  injury.  One  reason 
which  prevents  a  frequent  and  thorough  mental  analysis,  is  literary 
pride.  Many  men  are  not  willing  to  know  precisely  on  what  ground 
they  stand.  They  are  conscious  of  serious  mental  deficiencies,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  have  them  pointed  out,  or  to  dwell  upon  them 
themselves.  But  he  who  has  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of  Christ 
has  divested  himself  of  pride  and  self-conceit.  There  is  no  dark  cor- 
ner in  his  mind,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  examine.  There  is  no 
weak  point,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  investigate.  His  habits  of 
moral  self-investigation  have  both  given  him  courage  to  undertake 
this  inward  review,  and  power  to  do  it.  He  is  not  accustomed  to 
shrink  at  the  moral  corruption  and  imperfection  within  him ;  why 
should  he  at  the  mental  irregularities  and  disproportions  which  he 
may  witness  ?     He  has  the  habit  of  looking  difficulties  which  respect 
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himself  calmly  and  firmly  in  the  face.  He  has  the  humility  which 
will  bear  the  trial  of  permitting  his  faults  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
man  will  wish  to  be  estimated  as  he  is  in  reality.  He  will  not  desire 
to  obtain  credit  for  what  he  is  not. 

8.  Eminent  piety  will  have  the  effect  to  give  to  an  individual  a 
good  practical  judgment  An  imposing  hindrance  to  intellectual 
effort  is  the  habit  of  over-estimating  a  particular  branch  of  study. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  cannot 
be  developed  in  one  direction,  or  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  one 
pursuit.  A  single  tendency  cannot  be  nurtured  to  a  great  extent 
without  weakening  or  destroying  another.  It  is  not  needful,  indeed, 
that  an  individual  should  be  a  universal  scholar ;  but,  in  order  to 
develope  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  he  must  have  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  science  and  literature.  There  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  material  world  and  the  human  mind.  Created  nature 
must  be  studied  in  its  various  parts,  before  the  mind  can  receive  all 
die  benefits  from  it  which  its  Creator  intended.  So  it  is  with  truth 
of  every  kind.  There  is  an  adaptation  of  it,  in  all  its  forms,  to  some 
powers  and  aspects  of  the  human  mind.  God  has  not  been  parsi- 
monious in  furnishing  aliment  for  the  nurturing  of  the  souls  which 
he  has  formed.  Now  the  man  who  is  the  most  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter and  with  the  providence  of  God,  is  prepared  to  apprehend 
truth  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  a  higher  degree  than  other  men,  but 
in  better  proportions.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  universal 
truth.  He  has  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures  oi  the  material 
and  moral  world.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  has  a  better  practi- 
cal judgment.  The  religious  truth  which  he  has  contemplated,  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  an  invariable  system — the  Bible. 
The  actions  which  he  has  performed,  he  has  compared  with  an  un- 
erring standard — the  Divine  Law.  Of  course  he  has  a  better  inter- 
nal director,  in  his  judgment,  than  other  men  have. 

4.  Another  advantage  of  the  eminently  pious  student  is  the  aid 
which  he  derives  from  his  conscience.  Rapid  progress  in  knowledge 
is  not  compatible  with  inward  uneasiness.  The  conscience  must  be 
in  its  healthiest  and  best  state,  or  in  a  condition  of  extreme  torpor, 
to  allow  a  scholar  to  prosecute  his  studies  constantly,  and  to  the 
highest  advantage.  Such  men  as  Hume,  Diderot,  and  Laplace,  pur- 
sued their  intellectual  studies  with  great  calmness  and  self-possession, 
probably,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  their  conscience  had  either  been 
perverted  or  wholly  silenced.  But  the  intermediate  state  between 
that  and  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience,  both  towards  God  and 
towards  man,  is  full  of  delay  and  difficulty.  The  scholar  who,  with 
an  enlightened  conscience,  is  living  in  conformity  with  the  world,  is 
at  war  with  his  own  improvement.  The  inward  feeling  that  his  heart 
is  not  in  a  right  condition,  is  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness.  When 
about  to  engage  in  a  protracted  intellectual  exercise,  he  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  another  thing  is  more  needful  first.  The 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  his  eternal  state  harasses  him 
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wherever  he  goes.  Now,  no  condition  of  mind  is  more  inconsistent 
with  a  uniform  advance  in  knowledge  than  this.  It  weakens  the 
resolution,  and  throws  a  chill  over  the  brightest  intellectual  pros- 
pects. The  student  is  sometimes  even  compelled  to  stop,  and  engage 
in  some  direct  religious  exercise,  as  a  sort  of  penance  or  quietus  to 
an  alarmed  conscience.  But  the  eminent  Christian  has  none  of  these 
misgivings.  If  he  has  not,  at  all  times,  an  assured  hope  of  heaven, 
still  he  has  a  prevailing  and  delightful  conviction  that  he  has  secured 
his  eternal  salvation,  and  that  if  he  should  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
an  intellectual  exercise,  all  would  be  well.  He  can  thus  act  with 
undivided  power.  Everything  within  him  is  harmonious.  Conscience 
has  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  his  intellect. 

5.  Distinguished  piety  is  eminently  conducive  to  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, by  the  serenity  and  purity  which  it  spreads  over  the  affec- 
tions. How  totally  unfit  is  the  man  of  proud  and  of  self-sufficient  feel- 
ings for  investigating  any  of  the  truths  of  natural  science.  Questions 
connected  with  the  higher  mathematics,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  require  that  the  affections  should*  be  in  a  state  of  calm  serenity, 
so  that  the  mind  can  fasten  on  pure  truth,  undimmed  by  the  mists 
of  passion  or  prejudice.  What  connexion  have  the  elevated  truths 
of  astronomy  with  the  impure  dreams  of  the  sensualist  ?  None  at  all. 
It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  a  love  for  a  particular  literary  pursuit  mi^ 
become  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  passion,  which  will  swallow  up 
everything  else ;  and,  in  fact,  cut  off  a  man  from  human  sympathy, 
and  make  him  an  exile  from  social  life.  Some  of  the  French  ana- 
lytical philosophers  have  appeared  to  rid  themselves  of  everything 
but  simple,  dry  intellect.  Still  it  is  capable  of  the  fullest  proof,  that 
this  is  not  a  condition  best  adapted  to  intellectual  improvement.  In- 
tellect cannot  flourish  in  a  desert.  Man  cannot  pervert  or  overlook 
any  part  of  that  constitution  which  the  Creator  has  given  him,  with- 
out injury  to  all  the  other  parts.  The  cultivation  of  the  social  affec- 
tions is  necessary  to  the  highest  intellectual  progress.  The  con- 
nexion between  all  the  parts  of  the  human  .constitution  is  intimate, 
and  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Destroy  the  affections,  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  you  cripple  the  intellect.  Blot  out  a  human  sympathy, 
and  you  destroy  mental  energy.  What  is  termed  an  original  thought 
depends,  in  no  inconsiderable  decree,  upon  original  emotions.  Some 
of  the  more  important  works  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
imagination,  would  have  never  seen  the  light  had  it  not  been  for  the 
social  affections.  It  is  of  incalculable  importance,  therefore,  that  the 
affections  of  the  soul  should  be  refined  by  Christianity.  They  will 
be  thus  purified  from  disorders.  They  will  flow  forth  towards  praise- 
worthy objects,  and  will  come  into  that  state  which  will  qualify  them 
to  be  the  assistants  and  the  handmaids  of  the  intellect. 

6.  The  influence  of  eminent  piety  upon  the  memory  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  The  best  rule,  probably,  which  could  be  given  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  power  of  the  mind,  is  a  conscientious  and  habitual 
utterance  of  the  truth  on  all  subjects.    What  is  termed  a  deceitful 
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or  treacherous  memory,  if  not  always,  is  generally  occasioned  by 
loose  and  desultory  habits  in  conversation  and  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety. Now,  the  eminently  pious  man  is  conscientious  in  regard  to 
all  his  minor  duties,  and  less  important  promises  and  engagements. 
^'  His  lips  still  speak  the  thing  they  mean ;  he  swears  to  his  own 
hurt  and  changes  not."  His  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  is 
marked  by  unbending  rectitude,  by  exact  propriety,  by  undeviatinff 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  the  Saviour,  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  to  him.  A  material  defect  in  these  points  is  incon- 
sistent with  eminent  piety.  Such  is  the  connexion  between  moral 
and  mental  rectitude,  that  good  habits  in  the  former  will  have  an 
immediate  and  strong  tendency  to  produce  good  habits  in  respect  to 
the  latter. 

7.  Eminent  piety  will  furnish  the  most  powerftU  motives  to  intel- 
lectual effort.  One  of  these  motives  is  the  utility  of  every  talent 
and  attainment.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  religion  will 
be  his  conviction  that  he  has  no  superfluous  means  for  doing  good, 
that  he  has  not  a  particle  of  power  which  may  be  squandered.  As 
he  sees  the  openings  on  every  side  of  him  for  active  exertion,  he  wiU 
deeply  regret  that  he  has  no  more  resources.  The  great  fact  of  his 
lamentable  deficiency  will  be  ever  pressing  upon  him.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  habit  of  seizing 
upon  all  occasions  for  benefitting  his  fellow-men,  will  compel  him  to 
add  as  much  as  possible  to  his  mental  resources,  and  to  subject  the 
use  of  them  all  to  the  rules  of  a  rigid  economy.  Another  motive  of 
commanding  weight  is  the  belief  that  he  is  not  only  accountable  for 
all  his  actual  power,  but  for  all  possible  attainments ;  not  only  for 
what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  can  be.  He  knows  that  he  is  to  render 
account  for  slighted  opportunity,  as  well  as  for  perverted  talent. 
Some  of  the  darkest  pages  which  the  light  of  the  final  day  will  dis- 
close will  belong  to  the  history  of  those  who  have  buried  their  talents 
in  the  earth.  They  had  minds,  but  they  let  them  run  to  waste. 
They  had  the  principle  of  immortal  life,  which  they  might  have 
girded  with  strength,  and  made  fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  but 
they  neglected  to  do  it.  Now  the  enlightened  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian is  distinguished  from  all  other  men  by  his  deep  and  habitual 
acknowledgment  of  the  providence  of  God.  He  presses  on  in  the 
path  of  intellectual  existence,  because  to  retrace  is  guilt,  to  stand 
still  is  guilt.  He  does  not  allow  the  claims  of  a  false  modesty  to 
deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He  makes  the  most  unremitted  effort 
to  develope  and  expand  the  faculties  which  have  been  given  to  him. 
Another  motive  of  great  urgency  is  a  desire  to  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Maker.  He  has  placed  the  securing  of  his  favour  as  a 
definite  and  most  delightful  object  before  him.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  worthily  celebrate  that  name  to  which  he  owes  all  his  bless- 
ings, but  he  wishes  to  render  to  it  the  homage  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence which  he  can  command.  He  feels  a  noble  desire  to  serve  God 
in  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding  of  which  he  is 
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capable.  He  learns  to  live  as  in  the  divine  presence.  There  is 
always  a  commanding  object  before  him ;  the  same  in  sickness  and 
health,  in  despondency  and  in  joy,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
reflection,  in  the  bustle  of  active  scenes,  in  life  and  in  death.  The 
more  he  contemplates  this  great  motive,  the  more  inspiring  and  en- 
nobling does  it  become.  It  is  not  like  the  fire  of  ambition,  which 
blazes  for  a  moment,  and  is  either  consumed  or  consumes  its  wretched 
victim.  That  yields  no  support  in  the  day  of  adversity,  this  gathers 
strength  in  the  fire  and  in  the  flames ;  that  cannot  bear  the  solemn 
scrutiny  of  conscience,  this  acquires  vigour  from  the  most  severe  self- 
examination  ;  that  shrinks  from  the  glance  of  the  omniscient  eye, 
this  rejoices  in  the  notice  of  Him  whose  favour  is  life. 

8.  The  eminently  pious  man,  in  attending  first  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  relations  to  God,  is  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
admonition^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  necessarv  things 
which  will  be  added  thereunto  doubtless  include  intellectual  as  well 
as  material  blessings.  The  pious  man  does  not  look  so  much  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  as  from  God  to  nature.  He  studies  the 
great  original  before  he  gazes  upon  his  works.  He  is  first  baptized 
with  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  he  contemplates  these  mate- 
rial heavens.  He  thus  obtains  an  excellent  preparation  of  mind  and 
of  heart  to  understand  and  fully  to  relish  those  sciences,  which  de- 
scribe portions  of  his  work,  or  combinations  of  those  elements  which 
he  has  formed.  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  course  for  an 
individual  to  study  Revelation  primarily  and  thoroughly.  A  heath^i 
has  only  the  book  of  natural  theology  to  study,  and  must  reach  the 
Creator,  if  at  all,  by  comparatively  slow  and  toilsome  steps.  But 
those  persons  who,  in  a  land  enjoying  the  light  of  revealed  truth, 
endeavour  to  study  the  works  of  God  without  resorting  to  the  Bible, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  practical  belief  of  his  existence,  will  probably 
rest  in  a  religion  of  poetry  and  sensibility. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  time  of  a  scholar  is  lost 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  religious  duties.  Some  students  ima- 
gine it  to  be  a  great  burden  that  they  are  required  by  their  Maker 
to  pray,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  to  read  the  Bible  seriously 
and  constantly.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  he  who  observes 
the  Sabbath  day  with  the  most  delight,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  be  the  most  successful  student  during  the  following  week.  The 
maxim  of  Luther,  that  "to  pray  well  is  to  study  well,"  is  true  in 
more  senses  than  one.  In  addition  to  the  blessing  of  God,  which  it 
secures,  it  has  a  necessary  and  direct  connexion  with  intellectual 
attainment.  The  commands  of  God  are  adapted  to  the  constitution 
of  man ;  to  sin  against  them  is  to  sin  against  our  own  mind  and  body, 
as  well  as  soul.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  religion  yet  to  be,  the  human  mind  will  be  developed 
and  cultivated  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  has  ever  been  witnessed 
on  earth.    There  will  be  a  millennium  of  taste  and  genius,  not  pre- 
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ceding,  but  following  and  resulting  from  a  millennium  of  religion. 
There  will  be  that  humility  and  purity  of  heart  which  are  consequezit 
from  piety,  and  which  will  powerfully  aid  all  intellectual  researchee, 
and  which  will  strengthen  every  intellectual  faculty.  There  will  be 
more  thoughtful  walkers,  like  Newton,  on  the  margin  of  the  great 
ocean  of  truth.  God  will  be  worshipped  by  myriads  of  cultivated  as 
well  as  holy  worshippers.  It  will  be  seen  by  all  intelligent  creatures 
tiiat  atheism  is  folly,  that  religious  indifference  is  folly,  that  want  of 
eminent  piety  is  folly,  and  that  a  good  understanding  have  all  they 
who  keep  Q-od'u  commandments. 


ARTICLE  XXIIL 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  MINISTER  ON  LEAVING  A 
CHURCH.* 

I.  Had  I  cause  for  leaving  my  last  pastoral  charge  ? 

The  ministeral  bond  ought  to  be  regarded  almost  as  sacred  and 
binding  as  the  matrimonial.  The  Scripture  allows  but  one  sufficient 
ground  for  the  severing  of  the  latter;  and  certainly,  the  former 
should  not  be  violated  without  good  reason.  Dr.  Porter  has  left  on 
record,  this  declaration :  '^  A  minister  should  not,  except  for  most 
weighty  considerations,  leave  a  parochial  charge,  to  which,  by  Provi- 
dence, he  had  been  called."  There  are  tender  ties  which  grow  out 
of  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people,  that  ought  not  to  be  ruth- 
lessly sundered.  Besides,  a  minister,  in  the  residence  of  years, 
acquires  a  personal  influence  which  he  ought  not  thoughtlessly  to 
sacrifice. 

Still  there  may  exist  facts  of  sufficient  weight,  to  induce  a  change 
of  location ;  and  it  is  for  every  minister,  conscientiously,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  facts  exist  in  his  case. 

II.  Where  do  I,  at  leaving,  range  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church's 
pastors  7 

Am  I  the  only  one,  or  have  there  been  others,  and  how  many,  to 
appear  in  judgment,  as  witnesses  against  the  people  ?  Have  I  been 
of  the  same  spirit  with  my  predecessors  ?  have  I  built  upon  their 
foundation  ?  have  I  trod  in  their  steps,  reiterating  the  same  great 
doctrines? 

III.  Has  my  own  soul  grown  in  grace  through  this  period  ? 

^^  Take  heed  unto  thyself,"  is  an  apostolic  injunction  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Truly,  we  have  but  too  much  ground  to  fear,  lest 
after  preaching  to  others,  we  ourselves  should  be  ^^a  cast  away." 
The  personal  piety  of  ministers  therefore,  needs  great  attention. 
And  we  are  to  seefc  improvement  in  grace  from  the  discharge  of  our 
official  obligations.     From  our  appropriate  work  is  to  be  gathered 

*  Extracted  from  **  The  Southern  PresbjteriaiL" 
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oar  moral  and  religions  discipline.  Every  effort  a  minister  conscien- 
tioQsly  puts  forth  will  redound  in  good ;  in  good  to  his  own  soul,  if 
nobody's  else.  Whether  men  attend  upon  his  preaching  or  not; 
whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear,  if  he,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  does 
his  part,  verily,  he  shall  have  his  reward ;  his  own  graces  will  be 
improved  by  the  exercise ! 

It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  every  minister  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  Divine  life,  by  every  period,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
of  his  sojourn  among  a  people. 

IV.  Have  I  been  instrumental  in  putting  one  young  man  into  the 
service  of  the  ministry  ? 

It  is  computed  that  there  must  be  an  annual  increase  of  1500,  to 
furnish  one  pastor  to  every  1000  of  our  own  population,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  yearly.  And  how  many  more  are  wanted 
to  furnish  the  bread  of  life  to  the  famishing  myriads  of  the  heathen ! 

It  should  therefore  be  the  prayerful  and  undeviating  aim  of  every 
minister  to  raise  up  at  least  one  from  every  congregation  he  serves, 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

The  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  for  1847,  gives 
the  following  statement,  "  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  most  faithful 
servants  of  Christ,  lately  deceased,  that  he  was  instrumental  of  in- 
troducing into  the  ministry  upwards  of  forty  young  men,  many  of 
them  from  his  own  congregation.  Another  pastor,  in  a  neighbouring 
city,  has  attended,  since  his  installation,  the  examination  of  thirty- 
two  candidates  from  his  own  congregation." 

y.  Have  I  taken  care  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock  ? 

The  youth  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  minister's 
charge.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  Church.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  springs  which  feed  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Church's  active 
operations.  This,  of  course,  is  said  upon  the  supposition,  that  they 
are  converted  in  youth.  For,  if  that  impressible  period  of  life 
passes  off  unimproved,  there  is  comparatively  little  prospect  that  a 
man  will  ever  be  a  subject  of  Grace.  And  then,  of  course,  his 
whole  influence  is  in  a  counter  current  to  the  tide  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  old  writer,  "  Sermons  can  never  do  good 
upon  an  uncatechised  congregation."  And  the  late  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green  said  before  his  death,  "  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the  young." 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  by  pastors,  that  the  baptized  chil- 
dren of  a  church  have  the  strongest  claims  upon  their  attention  and 
care! 

VI.  Have  I  hope  of  those,  from  whom  I  have  parted,  by  death  ? 

The  great  destroyer  is  ever  doing  his  work ;  and  during  the  period 
of  any  minister's  settlement,  there  will  have  fallen,  by  death,  more 
or  less  from  the  ranks  of  his  congregation.  He  does  not  leave  all 
the  people  he  found  there.  .  One  after  another  he  followed  to  the 
grave  to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains ; 
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but  what  is  the  destiny  of  the  immortal  soul  ?  Have  the  dear  ones 
of  the  pastor's  charee  left  the  earthly  sanctuary  to  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  in  the  Temple  above ;  or  have 
they  terminated  a  misspent  probation,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  terrible 
retribution?  It  is  a  solemn  event  to  a  minister's  reflecting  soul, 
when  any  one  of  the  people  passes  from  under  his  pastoral  hand  into 
the  hands  of  the  Judge  of  all. 

We  know  that  we  shall  meet  all  our  charge  at  the  great  assize  of 
the  last  day ;  but  shall  we  meet  them  all  in  heaven,  to  say  "  Here 
Lord,  am  I  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me?" 

VII.  Have  I  developed  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Church  ? 
Wealth  is  a  talent  which  few  ministers  possess,  but  which  they  are 

bound  to  the  extent  of  their  influence,  to  enlist  from  others.  Giving 
of  our  sustenance  is  as  much  a  means  of  grace  as  performing  our 
private  or  public  devotion. 

It  was  when  Cornelius's  prayers  were  accompanied  with  his  alms 
that  they  prevailed  with  God.  A  minister  ought  therefore  to  enjoin 
systematic  benevolence  upon  his  people.  He  should  keep  before 
them  the  appeals  of  charity  and  give  his  countentoce  and  co-opera- 
tion to  agents. 

VIII.  Am  I  "  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men  ?" 

Have  I  preached  the  pure  Gospel,  and  pointed  to  the  one  founda- 
tion^ which  is  Jesus  Christ?  Have  I  made  the  pulpit  echo  the  voice 
of  providence  ?  Have  I  fed  the  Church  of  God,  have  I  unmasked 
the  hypocrite,  have  I  dealt  faithfully  with  the  sinner  ?  Have  I  aimed 
to  make  ^'  my  profiting  appear,"  dispensing  to  the  people,  in  spiritual 
things,  as  they  have  administered  to  me  in  carnal  ?  Have  I  furnished 
that  most  convincing  of  all  arguments,  a  consistent  example ;  heavenly- 
mindedness :  a  meek  endurance  of  injuries ;  a  calm  cheerfulness 
under  trials  ? 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

PAPACY  m  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

A   SUBJECT   OF   PROTESTANT   MINISTERIAL   VIGILANCE. 

Some  intelligent  and  excellent  men,  in  our  country,  have  regarded, 
with  entire  indifference,  the  efforts  of  the  Romish  church,  to  propa- 

*  Extracted  ft'om  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  for  1884.  This  article  was 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Providence  has  dcTcloped  the  truthftilness  of  its 
statements,  and  confirmed  the  reasons  for  anxiety,  and  for  yigorons  efforts  to 
counteract  the  myttery  of  iniquity.  We  have  never  had  any  sympaUiy  with  those 
Protestants,  who  profess  to  look  upon  Romanism  in  this  country  without  alarm. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  an  argument  for  apprehension,  and  for  vigilance.  The 
subject  deserves  prominently  the  attention  and  prayers  of  ministers.— Ed. 
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gate  their  faith  in  the  United  States.  Thej  have  looked  upon  the 
measures  which  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  community  have  taken  to 
direct  public  attention  to  this  subject,  as  inexpedient  and  unneces- 
sary— as  a  groundless  excitement,  sounding  the  trumpet  when  there 
was  no  danger. 

At  first  view,  it  might  appear,  indeed,  that  there  is  little  ground 
for  apprehension. 

The  number  of  the  Romish  population  is  yet  comparatively  small, 
not  exceeding  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
apparently  too  insignificant  to  awaken  any  alarm.  The  moral  con- 
dition, too,  of  the  great  majority  is  such  as  to  lull  us  into  security. 
If  knowledge  constitutes  the  only  power,  they  have  very  little  of  it. 
If  a  thoroughly  ignorant  population  is  a  harmless  population,  then 
the  less  excitement  in  regard  to  this  subject  the  better. 

We  are  accustomed,  moreover,  to  talk  about  the  energy  of  our  free 
institutions — the  universal  diffusion  of  education — the  distinguished 
privileges,  which  we  of  this  country,  and  we  of  the  19th  century,  enjoy. 
We  look  upon  papacy  as  one  of  the  exploded  errors  of  past  times,  as  a 
thing  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages,  or  if  now  alive, 
struggling  for  existence.  We  have  so  long  looked  upon  the  United 
States,  as  the  home  of  Protestantism,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  light  and 
freedom,  that  lye  have  become  altogether  skeptical  in  regard  to  the 
intrusion  and  propagation  of  error,  especially  of  an  error  so  flagrant 
as  that  of  the  Romish^ystem.  The  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
papal  church  has  been  assailed  in  some  quarters,  the  unjustifiable 
spirit  of  denunciation  which  has  been  employed,  has  led  some  Pro- 
testants to  deprecate  intermeddling  with  the  subject  at  all,  and  has 
led  them  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  as  far  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  that  of  error  itself. 

We  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  excite  unnecessary  disquiet  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  wish  to  bring  into  public  notice  a  single 
error,  which  would  die  of  itself,  or  remain  stationary,  in  a  negative 
sort  of  existence.  The  public  mind  is  already  feverish  and  n*etful 
enough  without  adding  any  fuel.  There  is  also  a  suflScient  number 
of  important  objects,  which  legitimately  and  powerfully  claim  the 
public  sympathy  and  attention. 

Neither  do  we  desire  to  lay  upon  the  papists  any  civil  pains  and 
disabilities.  We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  voting, 
or  the  right  of  maintaining  their  own  religious  opinions,  or  of  pro- 

fmgating  them  in  a  peaceable  manner.     The  whole  Protestant  popu- 
ation  of  this  country,  rejoiced  with  their  whole  hearts  at  the  success 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill  in  England. 

Neither  would  we  reverse  an  article  of  their  creeds  and  say  that 
out  of  the  Protestant  church  there  is  no  salvation.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  that  some  papists  are  finding  their  way  to  heaven  under 
all  the  superincumbent  mass  of  error  and  absurdity  which  belongs  to 
the  system ;  that  some  do  cast  the  eye  of  faith,  through  and  beyond 
all  the  host  of  pretended  mediators,  till  it  rests  on  the  atoning  sacri- 
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fioe  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  remember  that  they  have  had  a 
Pascal,  who  coonted  all  things  loss  for  the  hope  of  salvation ;  a  Mas- 
silloD,  who  proclaimed  in  the  ear  of  kings,  the  faithful  message  of  the 
Gospel,  and  adorned  that  Gospel  with  a  consistent  life ;  an  amiable 
Fenelon,  who  cultivated  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in  their  fairest 
beauty  ;  a  Charles  Butler,  who  exhibited  a  temper,  which  all  Protes- 
tants might  well  imitate ;  and  a  Leander  Van  Ess,  who  has  himself 
distributed  half  a  million  of  Bibles.  We  do  not  wish  to  cherish 
towards  Roman  Catholics  any  feelings  but  those  of  the  sincerest 
good  will.  We  cannot,  indeed,  look  on  such  a  multitude  of  human 
beinffs,  on  120,000,000  members  of  the  great  family  of  man,  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  covered  in  midnight  darkness,  led 
away  by  the  energy  of  all  evil ;  we  cannot  look  on  them  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  the  deepest  compassion.  In  mere  pity 
we  would  rend  away  that  veil,  which  covers  them  from  the  light  of 
heaven.  In  mere  pity  we  would  heave  off  that  enormous  load  of 
darkness  and  absurdity,  which  is  crushing  the  struggling  soul  under- 
neath. Who,  can  think,  without  the  most  profound  regret,  of  more 
than  120,000,000  of  immortal  spirits  for  whom  Christ  died,  entangled 
in  fatal  error,  in  darkness  here,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  soon,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear,  to  plunge  into  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  at  this  subject  in  the  light  of 
past  undoubted  testimony,  and  of  present  /u^knowledged  trutL  If 
there  be  that  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  which  is  emi- 
nently dangerous,  if  those  doctrines  are  taking  root  among  us,  if  our 
country  holds  out  singular  inducements  for  the  propagation  of  error, 
surely  we  ought  to  know  it,  and  to  be  on  our  guard.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  this  country,  such  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  placed  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  we  are  bound  to  pray 
always  and  to  watch.  What  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples  all 
over  the  world,  he  says  most  emphatically  to  us,  watch. 

In  the  following  remarks,  we  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  grounds 
of  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  papists ;  or  some 
reasons  for  anxiety,  and  for  vigorous  efforts  to  counteract  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  which  is  already  beginning  to  work. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  apprehension,  which  we  shall  mention,  is  the 
deplorable  ignorance  of  a  part  of  the  population  of  this  country. 

Including  foreijgners  ana  emigrants,  there  are  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion of  adult  white  inhabitants,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
having  under  their  care  twice  that  number  of  children  and  youth ; 
thus  a  million  and  a  half  are  growing  up,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  knowledge.  There  are  at  least  another  half 
million,  who  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  who  are  very 
little  elevated  above  those  who  cannot  read  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  the  possession  of  moral  principle.  These  may  be  supposed  to 
have  under  their  influence  a  million  of  children  and  youth ;  so  that 
of  the  free  white  population  of  this  country,  there  are  at  least  three 
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miUionBy  who  are  in  a  state  of  degraded,  stupid  ignorance,  leading 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  animal  life,  a  life  of  sensation,  without 
any  valuable  reflection  or  forethought.  Here  is  a  soil  very  favour- 
able to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  papal  error — a  field,  which  can 
be  sown  over  in  broadcast,  with  the  promise  of  a  most  abundant 
harvest.  The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  Romish  church,  the  doctrine 
and  the  gorgeous  ritual,  are  adapted  precisely  and  admirably  to 
meet  the  inclinations  and  circumstances  of  all  the  ignorant  men  and 
women  in  our  land.  The  splendid  painting,  the  image  almost  ^^  in- 
stinct with  life,"  the  dim  taper  burning  in  early  morning  or  the  sha- 
dows of  evening,  the  superb  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  circumstances,  are  calculated  most  wonderfully  to  captivate 
an  ignorant,  unthinking  population.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kentucky,  writing  to  his  friend  in  Europe,  says,  "  that  the  Protes- 
tants come  to  our  church  attracted  by  the  music  and  preaching. 
There  reigns  in  our  churches  a  silence  and  a  tranquillity,  which  are 
astonishing,  when  observed  for  the  first  time.  The  Protestants 
themselves  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  these  temples  erected  to  the  true 
God,  and  feel  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
whose  pomp  and  splendour  form  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  bar- 
renness and  nudity  of  Protestant  worship."  It  has  always  been  the 
maxim  of  the  Romish  church,  the  more  darkness  the  more  piety,  the 
more  ignorance  the  more  devotion.  So  far,  then,  as  there  is  igno- 
rance in  our  country,  there  is  strong  ground  for  apprehension. 

2.  Another  reason  for  solicitude  on  this  subject,  is  the  condition  of 
the  newly  settled  portions  of  thft%  country. 

There  is  not  much  probability  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  gain 
a  footing  in  New  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle  States, 
because  the  people  have  the  pure  Gospel  preached  to  them.  They 
have  the  Sabbath  with  its  heavenly  light ;  the  Bible,  which  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
rendering  effectual  the  means  of  grace.  But  it  is  not  so  in  many 
portions  of  our  land.  Whole  vast  territories,  with  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  are  nearly  destitute  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
The  people  perish,  for  lack  of  vision,  by  thousands.  The  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Arkansas,  and  from  Alabama  to  Texas,  containing  99,000  square 
miles,  and  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  not  long  since  were  enjoy- 
ing the  labours  of  only  twenty  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  ministers, 
together  with  a  small  number  of  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Suppos- 
ing the  latter  to  have  five  times  as  many  ministers  as  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Episcopalians,  and  allowing  one  minister  to  1,000  souls, 
100,000  of  the  population  may  be  considered  as  supplied,  while 
400,000  are  destitute.  This  is  but  an  epitome  of  many  other  great 
territories.  Some  districts  in  the  western  country  double  their  num- 
ber short  of  ten  years,  .outstripping,  with  fearful  rapidity,  all  the 
means  of  religious  instruction,  which  have  been  hitherto  employed. 
.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is  the  out- 
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let  of  the  western  country,  and  in  some  respects  having  a  more  com- 
manding influence  than  any  other  State,  was  settled  by  the  French, 
and  is  almost  entirely  given  to  Romanism.  There  are  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  Protestant  churches  in  the  State,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  300,000.  Numerous  convents  and  nunneries  are  esta- 
blished in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  two  dioceses  of  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  not  long  ago,  the  number  of  priests  was 
more  than  100.  They  have  one  theological  seminary,  two  colleges, 
several  schools  for  boys,  and  ten  convents,  in  which  are  600  pupils. 
Now  these  are  the  regions,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  consider  as 
their  appropriate  missionary  ground.  In  the  five  years  before  1829, 
one  association  in  Europe  sent  61,000  dollars,  principally  to  aid  the 
Romish  missions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  their 
bishops,  writing  to  Europe,  has  the  following  language :  *'  The  mis- 
sions of  America  are  of  high  importance  to  the  Church.  The  super- 
abundant population  of  ancient  Europe  is  flowing  towards  the  United 
States.  Each  one  arrives,  not  with  his  religion,  but  with  his  indif- 
ference. We  must  make  haste.  The  moments  are  precious.  Ame- 
rica may  one  day  become  the  centre  of  civilization ;  and  shall  truth 
or  error  there  establish  its  empire?  If  the  Protestant  sects  are 
beforehand  with  us,  it  will  be  difficult  to  destroy  their  influence. 
Numerous  conversions  have  already  crowned  the  efibrts  of  our 
bishop.  He  has  established  a  convent,  all  the  nuns  of  which  are 
Protestants,  who  have  abjured  their  former  faith." 

3.  This  leads  us  to  mention,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  which  some  Protestants  show  the  papists  is  a  ground 
of  apprehension. 

There  are,  doubtless  several  hundred  thousand  merely  nominal 
Protestants  in  this  country,  whose  minds  are  not  settled  in  the  great 
principles  of  Christian,  Protestant  liberty.  They  change  with  the 
wind.  Some  of  them  inconsiderately  assist  the  papists.  They  know 
not  what  they  do.  Others  are  disturbed  by  the  active  friends  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  to  escape  from  the  annoyance,  go  over  to  the 
papists.  A  third  class  show  them  countenance  from  political  motives. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  can 
command  several  hundred  votes,  which  is  an  object  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

4.  The  fourth  reason  for  apprehension,  which  we  shall  mention,  is 
iliQ  present  condition  of  Europe, 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  late  astonishing  revolutions  in 
Europe,  is  known  only  to  God  ;  but  we  may  safely  calculate,  that  the 
emigration  to  this  country  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  has  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  religion  of  France. 
This  will  doubtless  throw  many  of  their  priests  out  of  employment* 
To  our  shores  they  will  look  as  a  resting-place  from  their  toils, 
where  they  can  repair  their  shattered  fortunes,  and  reinstate  them- 
selves in  their  former  influence  and  glory.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  adopts  a  complete  indifierence  towards  all  religions* 
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Here  they  have  no  persecution  to  fear.  Here  are  vast  tracts  of 
unoccupied,  fertile  land,  strongly  inviting  them  to  leave  their  famished 
brethren  in  the  crowded  districts  of  Europe.  In  a  few  months  of 
one  year,  30,000  individuals  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Europe, 
most  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  So  we  have  not  only  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  people,  increasing  beyond  all  former  parallel,  but 
we  have  to  guard  against  the  nameless  evils  of  an  ignorant,  bigoted 
population,  flowing  in  a  strong  current  from  the  old  world. 

5.  Another  source  of  apprehension  arises,  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
aU  the  knowledge  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests. 

Diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  the  people  is  the  glory  of  Pro- 
testantism. There  is  no  privileged  order  among  Protestants.  The 
whole  body  of  enlightened  clergy  would  rejoice  to  see  the  streams  of 
knowledge  flowing  to  every  man's  door.  They  would  give  to  every 
human  being  a  Bible,  and  have  him  think  for  himself  seriously,  con- 
scientiously, and  independently,  on  the  great  subjects  of  his  duty 
and  his  destiny.  They  would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge  of  any  kind.  Let  it  be  free  as  the  air  and  light  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  popish  priesthood.  They  would  monopolize 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  light.  They  have  denied  to  the  laity 
all  participation  in  church  government.  They  have  for  centuries 
forbid  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  the  common  people.  They 
have  refused  to  the  laity  the  use  of  the  wine,  in  celebrating  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  pretending  that  it  was  designed  only  for 
the  priests.  They  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  consciences  of  the  people. 

Thus  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  spread  their  faith  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  with  as  much  concealment  as  possible.  Their 
influence — their  very  existence  is  depending  on  the  deep  and  unbro- 
ken ignorance  of  the  people.  And  to  accomplish  this  design  they 
have  consummate  ability — the  accumulated  wisdom  of  several  hundred 
years. 

6.  Another  ground  of  apprehension,  is  the  nature  and  pretensions 
of  the  papal  church. 

They  are  one  and  indivisible  throughout  the  world,  a  compact 
mass,  held  together  by  a  belief,  that  out  of  their  church  is  no  salva- 
tion, by  a  vivid  recollection  of  former  and  departed  glory,  by  a  strong 
sense  that  they  are  now  a  persecuted  community.  If  one  member 
of  their  church  suffers,  another  sufiers  with  it.  If  there  are  not 
papists  enough  in  this  country  now,  there  are  enough  in  Europe.  If 
there  are  not  cathedrals  sufficient,  there  are  funds  sufficient  in  Europe 
to  build  them.  In  the  upper  circles  of  Italy,  the  conversion  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  late  communication  says, 
^'  that  we  shall  see  the  truth  triumph ;  the  temples  of  idols  will  be 
overthrown,  and  the  seat  of  falsehood  will  be  brought  to  silence. 
This  is  the  reason  that  we  conjure  all  the  Christians  of  Europe  to 
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unite,  in  order  to  ask  of  God  the  conversion  of  these  unhappy  infidels 
or  heretics.  What  a  happiness,  if,  by  our  feeble  labours,  and  our 
vows,  we  shall  so  merit  as  to  see  the  savages  of  this  diocese  civilized, 
and  all  the  United  States  embraced  in  the  same  unity  of  that  Catho- 
lic church  in  which  dwells  trath,  and  temporal  happiness." 

7.  A  further  reason  for  solicitude  on  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  depend  far  success  very  much  on  the  instruction 
of  the  young. 

They  are  directing  their  principal  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  schools,  convents,  colleges,  asylums,  and  theological  seminaries. 
The  schools  in  Maryland,  are  frequented  not  only  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  but  also  by  Protestant  children,  many  of  whom  embrace 
the  Romish  religion,  or  at  least  receive  impressions  in  its  favour, 
which  they  carry  into  the  bosom  of  their  families.  They  also  say, 
'^  that  the  establishment  of  convents  of  nuns  devoted  to  the  education 
of  females  does  great  good.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  admitted 
indiscriminately.  The  latter  after  having  finished  their  education 
return  to  their  homes,  full  of  esteem  and  veneration  for  their  in- 
structresses. They  are  ever  ready  to  refute  the  calumnies,  which 
the  jealousy  of  heretics  loves  to  spread  against  the  religious  commu- 
nities, and  often  where  they  have  no  longer  the  opposition  of  their 
relations  to  fear,  they  embrace  the  Catholic  religion." 

8.  The  last  cause  for  apprehension  which  we  shall  mention  is, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  remain  insuistance  the  same, 
unchanged. 

^^  The  refinement  of  modem  manners,  the  withholding  of  objec* 
tionable  articles  of  faith,  in  soothing  conversations  maintained  with 
inquirers,  the  specious  glosses  put  on  expressions,  startling  to  the 
lover  of  scriptural  simplicity,  might  seem  to  say  that  Rome  is 
changed."  Bat  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  late  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  in 
1805,  declared  "  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  not  only 
could  not  heretics,  that  is  Protestants,  possess  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, but  that,  also,  they  could  not  possess  any  property  whatever, 
since  the  crime  of  heresy  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  confiscation 
of  goods.  The  subjects  of  a  prince  who  is  a  heretic,  should  be  re- 
leased from  every  duty  to  him,  freed  from  all  obligation,  all  homage." 
The  same  pontiff  in  1808,  professes  this  doctrine,  that  "  the  laws  of 
the  church  do  not  recognise  any  civil  pri^fileges  as  belonging  to  per- 
sons not  Catholics ;  that  their  marriages  are  not  valid ;  that  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves  are  not  validly  married,  except  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  that  if  united  in  this 
manner,  the  marriage  is  valid,  had  they  in  other  respects  violated  all 
the  laws  of  their  country."  These  are  an  exact  translation  of  the 
words  used  by  the  late  head  of  the  church,  a  man  of  enlightened 
views  on  many  subjects,  and  of  distinguished  celebrity. 

Men,  maintaining  such  doctrines  in  any  degree,  are  dangerous 
anywhere.  There  is  ground  for  alarm  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
live. 
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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  Periodical  is  to  keep  before  the  Church  the  subject  of  Edacs- 
tion  in  its  departments  of  domestic  nurtare  and  public  training,  especially  in  refe- 
rence to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Articles  of  the  present 
Tolume  are  adapted  to  the  edification  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  ministers,  as  well  as  readers  of  every  class,  may  find  some- 
thing in  the  volume  to  commend  it  to  their  attention  and  to  promote  their  edification. 

The  Editor  is  encouraged  in  the  publication  of  this  Annual  by  the  convicti(A 
that  education  at  homb,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  ohuboh,  is  closely  related  to  all 
the  private  and  public  interests  of  religion. 

Although  no  direct  appeal  has  been  made,  in  any  of  the  Articles,  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  all  our  ministers  will  bring  its  claims 
before  the  churches.  The  Board  of  Education  needs  the  benefit  of  the  light,  the 
prayers,  the  donations,  and  the  general  interest,  imparted  by  an  annual  presenta- 
tion of  its  objects.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  public  appeal  to  the 
people  of  God  assembled  in  the  sanctuary,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  nurture  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry.  The  officers  of  the  Board  are  labouring  (however 
imperfectly)  with  self-denial,  anxiety,  and  diligence,  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
committed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  their  charge ;  and  they  sincerely  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  their  brethren  <<  beloved  in  the  Lord.** 

C.  V.  E. 

Philvdelpbia,  December,  18(8. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

CHILDREN  BLESSED  IN  THEIR  PARENTS. 

BT  THB  BEY.   DATID  MAQIB,  D.D.,   OF  BLIZABETHTOWN,   B.   J. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah :  *  Come,  thou  and  all  thy  bouse,  into  the  ark;  for  thee 
have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.' " — Gbh.  vii.  1. 

In  all  the  dealings  of  God  with  men,  we  find  that  mercy  rejoiceth 
against  judgment.  The  very  threatening  to  destroy  the  world  by  a 
deluge  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  and  gracious  invitation  to  Noah 
to  come  with  all  his  family  into  the  ark.  Not  himself  merely,  but 
his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives,  were  to  be  preserved. 

Taking  this  invitation  to  the  patriarch  in  its  connexion,  it  seems 
like  a  bright  and  beautiful  bow,  formed  on  the  background  of  a  black 
and  angry  cloud.  One  family  was  to  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a 
drowning  world.  Not  a  window  of  heaven  could  open,  or  a  fountain 
of  the  great  deep  break  up,  until  this  entire  domestic  circle,  as  well 
those  brought  into  it  by  marriage  as  those  born  in  it,  was  securely 
enclosed  in  the  ark.  It  was  a  household  deliverance  in  which  all  the 
members  were  represented  by  their  appropriate  head.  Brothers,  sisters, 
and  other  relatives,  of  whatever  degree,  were  left  behind,  and  those 
only  preserved,  who  made  up  the  single,  regularly  constituted  family. 
The  reason  given  for  this  gracious  procedure,  is  "  for  thee  have  I 
seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.''  Noah's  personal  piety 
not  only  saved  sons,  wife,  and  sons'  wives  from  destruction  by  the 
deluge,  but  it  led  to  influences  which,  we  have  ground  to  hope,  res- 
cued them  from  the  bitter  pain  of  eternal  death.  Thus  it  is  that 
light  shineth  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  the  very  denunciation  of 
judgments  is  coupled  with  a  precious  intimation  of  mercy. 

We  find  here  the  germ  of  a  doctrine,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible,  and  is  daily  carrying  encouragement  and  consolation 
to  the  bosoms  of  thousands  of  pious  parents.  In  covenant  with  God 
themselves,  it  cannot  but  be  delightful  to  see  the  pale  of  this  cove- 
nant including  their  children  also.  God's  promise  is  first  to  them 
personally,  and  to  their  seed  after  them  in  their  generations ;  and  it 
is  a  promise  which  we  are  assured  shall  never  fail,  so  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure.     What  can  be  more  interesting  to  fathers  and 
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mothers,  as  well  as  to  sons  and  daughters,  than  such  a  topic.  Let 
me  explain  the  teachings  of  God's  word  on  this  important  point,  and 
see  how  these  teachings  are  illustrated  in  the  history  of  familiar 
domestic  experience. 

First. — Sow  does  the  Bible*  speak  of  the  union  of  children  with 
parentSj  in  covenant  blessing  ? 

To  prevent  all  mistake,  let  it  be  remembered  at  the  outset,  that 
every  individual  of  the  human  family  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
depraved  heart,  and  must  be  born  again  before  he  can  see  the  king- 
dom of  God.  These  are  fundamental  truths  never  to  bd  given  up  or 
glossed  over.  We  have  the  highest  of  all  authority  for  saying,  men 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  The  children  of  the  most  godly 
parents  on  earth  need  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  much  as  do  the  children  of  the  most  wicked 
ones.  If  there  be  a  blessing  in  the  one  case,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other,  it  is  of  grace,  and  not  of  nature.  When  Adam  begat  a 
son,  after  his  own  image,  and  in  his  own  likeness,  it  was — be  it  never 
forgotten, — after  his  image  and  in  his  likeness  as  a  sinner,  and  not 
as  a  believer  in  the  promised  Messiah.  Evil  is  transmitted  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  not  goodness ;  sin,  but  not  holiness. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  revealed  with  great  distinctness,  that 
children  are  often  blessed  for  the  sake  of  their  parents.  By  the  wise 
and  gracious  providence  of  God,  they  are  born  heirs  of  the  mercies 
of  his  never-failing  covenant.  In  virtue  of  their  very  birthright  they 
enjoy  advantages,  and  inherit  privileges,  which  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances are  made  to  issue  in  salvation. 

Regard  is  had  in  these  dealings  of  God  to  two  important  prin- 
ciples of  man's  nature, — the  individual  and  the  social.  On  the  one 
hand  the  child  is  not  so  merged  in  the  general  family  arrangement, 
as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  his  own  personal 
acts  of  faith  and  repentance  in  order  to  salvation.  Nor,  on  the 
other,  does  he  stand  so  alone,  as  not  to  be-  influenced  for  time 
and  eternity  by  his  domestic  relations.  As  an  individual  he  must 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  live  a  holy  life,  just  as  others; 
while  as  a  descendant  of  pious  parents,  the  grace  to  do  this  may  come 
in  connexion  with  specific  promises.  Piety  is  personal,  and  yet  it  is 
usually  found  in  household  enclosures. 

You  can  scarcely  doubt  on  this  subject,  if  you  attend  to  what  the 
Scriptures  teach.  Listen  to  what  God  promised  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful :  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant ;  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  after  thee." 
Hear  what  the  Holy  Ghost  says  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  David: 
"  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  children." 
Hearken  to  Peter's  declaration  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost:  "  The  pro- 
mise is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off. 
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even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Delightful  testi- 
monies, these ;  and  yet  they  are  but  specimens  of  what  the  Scriptures 
abound  in.  As  well  by  plain  assertions,  as  by  undeniable  inferences, 
we  learn  that  the  piety  of  the  father  and  the  mother  is  graciously 
connected  with  the  piety  of  the  son  and  the  daughter. 

These  declarations,  I  admit,  are  not  to  be  understood  so  absolutely 
as  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  possible  failure.  God 
does  not  give  up  his  sovereignty,  or  tie  himself  to  any  one  specific 
method  of  converting  men,  or  tell  us  in  so  many  words,  that  every 
single  child,  even  of  pious  parents,  will  inevitably  be  saved.  This  is 
more  than  we  dare  affirm.  The  promise  must  be  regarded  as,  in  some 
respects,  a  conditional  one.  It  is  only  when  parents  endeavour 
faithfully  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  that 
they  keep  themselves  within  the  enclosure  of  these  Divine  pledges. 
But  there  is  a  blessing  in  the  house  of  the  righteous ;  and  this  bless- 
ing is  seen  in  the  coming  forward  of  sons  and  daughters  to  take 
the  place  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to  transmit  mercies  which  they 
themselves  have  received. 

Consider,  too,  what  is  the  main  design  of  the  family  compact,  as 
ordained  by  God  himself.  From  the  very  first,  this  union,  so  tender 
in  its  nature,  and  so  felicitous  in  its  arrangements,  was  intended  to 
wear  a  religious  aspect.  We  degrade  the  subject,  when  we  suppose 
that  nothing  higher  and  nobler  was  contemplated  by  it  than  the  mere 
perpetuation  of  the  race,  and  the  filling  of  the  world  with  a  widespread 
population.  Such,  be  assured,  was  not  the  chief  purpose  of  God  in 
setting  the  solitary  in  families.  Let  infidels  and  socialists  pretend 
what  they  may;  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  knows,  that 
something  infinitely  more  momentous  was  designed  by  an  institution 
which  bears  so  directly  on  man's  highest  welfare.  God  would  thus 
hallow  the  social  affections,  and  cause  them  .to  become  vehicles  of 
Divine  grace.  The  bond  which  holds  husband  and  wife  together  in 
such  cordial  fellowship,  we  are  told  explicitly  is  an  emblem  of  the 
still  more  endearing  bond  which  subsists  between  Christ  and  the 
Church. 

To  me,  there  is  something  delightful  in  looking  upon  the  family 
state,  as  designed  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  salvation.  It  is  but 
securing  to  the  parental  example  and  instruction,  the  same  blessing, 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  which  is  secured  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house. 
No  one  can  find  anything  strange  or  arbitrary  in  connecting  such 
effects  with  such  causes.  Isaac  is  but  acting,  as  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  son  of  such  a  parent  act,  when  he  rebuilds  the  family 
altar  at  Beersheba,  and  Jacob,  when  he  prays  to  the  God  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  We  simply  see  here  the  mercy  of  the 
Most  High  working  out  its  appropriate  results,  in  its  own  ap- 
pointed way.  The  family  piety  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
may  save  souls  from  death,  as  well  as  the  pulpit's  proclamation  and 
the  sanctuary's  privilege. 
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FskT  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  anything  is  ever  to  supersede 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Ministers  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
to  beseech  men,  in  his  name,^to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  they  will 
be  needed  until  the  world  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  But  are  we  not  encouraged  to  hope  for 
special  blessings,  too,  in  the  use  of  home  instrumentalities  ?  Baxter, 
you  know,  anticipated  the  time  when  the  pulpit  would  cease  to  be 
the  main  means  of  converting  men.  His  idea  was,  that  young  peo- 
ple would  come  into  the  church,  converted  at  the  domestic  fireside, 
and  only  needing  to  be  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith.  God  speed 
the  day !  Any  considerable  approximation  to  such  a  state  of  things 
would  cause  Zion  to  look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 

Besides,  special  ordinances  have  been  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
authenticating  the  connexion  of  child  with  parent,  in  the  blessings 
of  eternal  life.  For  this  end,  pre-eminently,  were  both  circumcision 
and  baptism  appointed ;  and  to  look  upon  them  in  any  other  light, 
seems  greatly  to  detract  from  their  significancy  and  importance. 
The  idea  held  out  was  this,  that  the  householder,  upon  coming  him- 
self within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  should  bring  his  whole  family 
along  with  him ;  and  his  profession  of  Christ^s  name,  was  designed 
to  be  the  means  of  associating  his  offspring  with  the  visible  people  of 
God.  Thus  it  was  that  the  representative  principle  worked  in  an- 
cient times,  and  that  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  it  was 
intended  to  work  always.  The  outward  form  of  initiation  to  the 
Church,  is  not,  indeed,  what  it  was  in  patriarchal  and  ceremonial 
days ;  but  blessed  be  God,  the  line,  along  which  the  mercies  of  the 
covenant  are  wont  to  descend,  has  never  been  broken.  In  the 
highest  and  best  sense,  ours,  therefore,  is  believer's  baptism,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  act  of  a  Christian  parent,  entering  into  engage- 
ments, according  to  God's  appointment,  for  his  ofispring,  and  laying 
hold  in  their  name,  and  in  their  behalf,  of  the  great  promises  of 
Divine  mercy.  Himself  in  covenant  with  God,  he  brings  his  chil- 
dren forward,  that  they  may  receive  the  seal  of  the  same  covenant. 

As  to  any  mystic  virtue  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  making  by 
the  mere  words  of  him  who  officiates,  a  child  of  the  wicked  one  a 
child  of  grace,  and  turning  an  alien  into  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  there  is  none,  and  to  imagine  so  is  the  essence  of  super- 
stition. Nor  is  there  any  organic  connexion  between  parent  and 
ohild,  that  can  secure  any  such  result.  The  value  of  the  rite,  so  far 
as  I  understand  the  matter,  depends  altogether  upon  the  blessing  of 
God,  vouchsafed  to  the  parent's  faith  and  the  parent's  prayer,  in 
the  way  of  special  promise  and  covenant. 

In  vain  is  it  objected,  that  not  a  few  of  these  very  children  grow 
up,  only  to  wipe,  with  impious  hands,  the  consecrating  water  from 
their  foreheads.  This  is  merely  saying  that  there  may  be  a  Cain  in 
the  family  of  Adam,  a  Ham  in  the  family  of  Noah,  and  an  Absalom 
in  the  family  of  David.     But  surely,  such  events  may  be  accounted 
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for,  without  the  necessity  of  annulling  one  of  God's  ordinances,  or 
concluding  that  he  has  forgotten  the  thing  that  has  gone  out  of  his 
lips. 

In  these  several  ways,  the  Bible  seems  all  along  to  keep  up  the 
idea  of  a  connexion  between  parents  and  children  in  the  blessings  of 
salvation.  Most  beautifully  has  it  been  said,  this  doctrine,  that 
children  are  often  blessed  in  their  parents,  is  recognised  everywhere. 
^^  It  is  breathed  in  the  first  promise  to  Adam,  it  shines  out  in  the 
bow  of  Ararat,  it  fills  the  starry  page  of  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
it  is  seen  amid  the  fire  and  smoke  of  Sinai,  it  is  inscribed  on  the 
bloody  lintel  of  Egypt,  and  it  appears  in  the  Paschal  supper."  This 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  Equally  conclusive  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  later  inspired  oracles,  as  we  learn  from  the  little  chil- 
dren brought  to  Christ  by  their  mothers,  from  the  fulfilled  prediction 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  the  baptism  of  the  jailer  and  all  his, 
at  Philippi,  and  from  the  whole  organization  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  looms  up  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  almost  every  leaf  of  the  in- 
spired volume,  and  sheds  its  reviving  influence  upon  hearts,  which 
but  for  such  encouragement,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  despon- 
dency. 

Nor  have  I  yet  exhibited  the  proof  in  its  fullest  strength.  Even 
those  cases,  which  at  first  view  seem  to  make  against  the  principle 
we  are  seeking  to  establish,  are  found,  upon  closer  examination,  to 
be  decidedly  in  its  favour.  Let  me  select  one  out  of  many.  Ma- 
nasseh,  you  are  all  aware,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  worst  king  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  yet  he  was  the  son  of  the  pious 
Hezekiah.  Twelve  years  old  was  he  when  his  father  died,  and  no 
doubt  he  received  much  good  instruction,  and  listened  to  many 

})rayers  from  paternal  lips.  This  spring-time  of  the  young  prince's 
ife,  we  cannot  suppose  was  neglected.  But  soon  he  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom,  and  at  length,  became  one  of  the  most  wicked  men 
and  bloody  persecutors  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

So  far  all  appears  dark,  but  if  we  follow  Manasseh  along,  we  shall 
see  that  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness.  The  chain  of  descending  blessings  was  not  to  break 
here.  In  old  age,  affliction  brought  the  transgressor  to  a  sense  of 
sin,  and  after  a  dismal  and  stormy  day,  the  setting  sun  gave  forth 
tints  of  signal  brightness.  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  this 
happy  change  was  the  result  of  early  training?  It  was,  indeed, 
Divine  Sovereignty,  but  then  it  was  Divine  Sovereignty  operating,  as 
it  always  does,  to  encourage,  and  not  to  discourage  human  efforts. 

Remember,  I  do  not  affirm,  that  in  every  individual  instance,  the 
children  of  pious  parents  will  certainly  be  made  the  subjects  of  God's 
saving  mercy.  There  are  Hophnis  and  Phiniases  in  the  world. 
Room  is  purposely  left  in  the  working  of  the  gracious  scheme,  for 
God  to  assert  his  own  supremacy ;  room  too  is  left  for  the  child  to 
act  the  part  of  a  personal  agent,  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  bless- 
ings offered  in  the  Gospel ;  and  room  is  also  left  for  the  influence  of 
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faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness,  in  the  matter  of  early  religious  cul- 
ture. But  still,  the  Bible  says  to  believing  parents,  ^^  Ye  are  the  seed 
of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  your  offspring  with  you."  Such  lan- 
guage is  full  of  meaning.  There  is  enough  on  these  sacred  pages  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  in  the  great  duty  of  bring- 
ing up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
But, 

Sbconbly. — All  this  is  illv^trated  and  confirmed  in  the  annals 
of  familiar^  domestic  experience. 

It  would  be  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable,  to  take  up  the  history 
of  a  number  of  pious  families,  with  a  view  of  learning  how  the  mer- 
cies of  the  covenant  come  down,  in  a  distinct  line,  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  result,  I  am  confident,  would  both  delight  and 
surprise  us.  We  should  thus  find  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances 
that,  not  only  the  character  and  standing  of  children  for  this  world, 
but  their  piety  and  hopes  of  heaven  are  connected  with  the  relation 
which  their  parents  sustain  to  the  Church  of  God.  Case  after  case 
would  tell  us,  that  the  faith  of  Timothy  dwelt  first  in  his  mother 
Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois. 

Careful  inquiry  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  estates  die  out  of 
families,  much  more  frequently  and  suddenly  than  does  true  piety. 
Li  a  few  short  years  we  see  the  farm,  the  counting-house,  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  family  mansion  go  into  other  hands,  while  God's 
mercy  runs  on  with  scarcely  a  breach  or  a  change.  Not  only  does 
the  Bible  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  so  too  do  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  religious  usefulness.  For  several  generations  together  there 
is  no  interruption  in  the  family  prayer,  no  vacancy  in  the  pew  of 
God's  house,  no  unoccupied  seat  at  the  sacramental  table.  Many  a 
proof  of  this  could  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  New  England 
Puritans.  There  are  scores  of  families,  we  are  told,  in  that  favoured 
part  of  the  land,  that  can  trace  back  the  chain  of  ancestral  piety,  by 
individual  links  to  the  May  Flower,  and  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  For 
more  than  two  centuries,  they  have  never  wanted  a  man  to  stand 
before  the  Lord.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France,  who  came  to  this  country,  and  the  Dutch  of  Holland. 
Though  generations  have  passed  away,  and  the  rich  have  become 
poor,  and  the  poor  rich,  we  find  the  same  love  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  in  the  descendants, 
which  characterized  the  ancestors. 

Were  you  to  collect  the  statistics  of  our  general  church  member- 
ship, or  visit  our  Theological  Seminaries  to  inquire  into  the  lineage 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  or  turn  aside  to  learn  the  character  of  the 
men  who  occupy  the  benches  of  our  Elders,  you  would  find  this  sub- 
ject illustrated  at  every  step.  You  see  the  matter  brought  distinctly 
out  as  you  look  over  the  names  in  our  older  Parish  Kegisters.  Every 
examination  tells  you  that  the  mantle  of  the  father  falls  on  the  son 
with  surprising  continuity.     These  facts  do  not  set  aside  Divine 
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Sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of  blessings,  nor  impugn  the  doctrine 
of  early  depravity,  nor  make  void  the  necessity  of  individual  conver- 
sion ;  but  they  do  tell  us  as  with  angels'  tongues,  that  God  works  by 
no  means  more  constantly  and  successfully,  than  those  of  the  family 
compact. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  has  domestic  piety  been  more  cultivated 
or  attended  with  happier  effects,  than  in  Scotland.  Burns's  beauti- 
ful poem,  describing  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  as  he  takes  down 
the  big  old  Bible,  which  his  sires  before  him  used,  reverently  lays 
aside  his  bonnet,  reads  a  chapter  from  the  well-known  pages,  joins 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  song  of  praise,  and  then  kneels  down 
to  pour  out  his  heart  in  prayer — is  true  to  the  very  life.  Long  has 
this  been  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  it  has  given  an 
impress  of  sobriety,  perseverance,  and  strength  to  that  remarkable 
people,  such  as  few  others  are  known  to  possess.  The  altar  set  up 
by  the  father  is  not  demolished  by  the  son,  nor  does  the  morning  and 
evening  incense  cease  to  rise  from  one  age  to  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to^fill,  not  an  article  merely,  but  a  volume,  with 
incidents  all  going  to  establish  the  connexion  between  parent  and 
child,  in  the  mercies  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Some  time  since 
an  English  gentleman  of  education  and  talent,  but  a  decided  infidel, 
visited  this  country,  and  spent  a  number  of  days  in  the  bosom  of 
a  well-regulated,  Christian  family.  More  recently  he  came  again, 
and  came  a  firm  believer  in  revelation.  His  friends  marked  the 
change,  but  little  thought  they  by  what  instrumentality  it  had  been 
brought  about.  At  length  he  told  them,  that  when  present  at  their 
family  devotions,  on  the  first  evening  of  his  former  visit,  after  the 
Bible  had  been  read,  and  they  all  knelt  for  prayer,  the  recollection 
of  such  scenes  in  his  father's  house,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
rushed  upon  his  mind  and  so  agitated  him  that  he  did  not  hear  one 
word.  But  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he  found  peace  only  in  the 
blood  of  the  cross. 

Now,  note  what  it  was  that  arrested  the  attention  of  this  skeptic, 
and  turned  his  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  The  circumstances  were 
all  impressive — his  being  in  a  friend's  house,  enjoying  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  invited  to  join  in  the  evening  worship ;  but  this,  be 
it  not  forgotten,  did  him  good  chiefly  if  not  solely,  as  it  led  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  same  kind  of  worship,  under  the  roof  of  his 
own  childhood.  What  a*  fact !  yet  it  stands  not  alone.  Instances 
without  number  are  occurring  continually.  The  sinner  is  awakened 
by  a  faithful  sermon,  a  pungent  tract,  or  the  remark  of  a  pious 
friend ;  but  the  sermon,  tne  tract,  and  the  remark,  are  mainly  use- 
ful as  they  lead  to  reflection  upon  parental  counsel  and  prayer.  It 
is  but  the  revival  of  bygone  convictions.  Thus  it  was  with  St. 
Augustine,  and  Philip  Doddridge,  and  John  Newton,  and  thousands  of 
others,  who  have  been  valiant  for  the  truth  on  the  earth.  The 
minister  brings  out  the  impression,  but  it  was  begun  by  the  father 
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and  the  mother.  In  the  public  assembly,  the  crisis  came,  but  it  was 
prepared  by  long  trains  of  serious  reflection  at  home. 

Many  an  aged  saint,  burdened  with  infirmities  and  unable  to  go 
in  and  out  in  the  church  of  God,  as  in  earlier  days,  is  ready  to  won- 
der why  the  Saviour  does  not  terminate  what  to  him  seems  almost  a 
useless  life,  and  summon  him  away  to  his  song  and  crown.  But  here 
the  mystery  is  all  explained.  These  venerable  Christians  live  to 
pray  for  their  descendants. 

I^ot  many  years  ago,  there  met  upon  the  platform  of  one  of  our 
benevolent  societies,  two  clergymen,  one  a  grandson  of  Isabella  Gra- 
ham, the  other  a  grandson  of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  these  distinguished  servants  of  God  coming  together 
on  such  an  occasion,  though  living  in  different  hemispheres,  and  each 
affording  proof  in  his  own  person  that  piety  loves  to  follow  along  in 
the  channel  of  regular  descent.  A  Christian  lady  present  was  so  af- 
fected with  the  thought,  that  she  sent  up  to  the  treasurer  a  note  con- 
taining a  contribution,  in  which  were  these  words — "  As  for  me,  this 
is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord,  my  Spirit  which  is  upon 
thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth  shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever."  Precious  encouragement  this !  How  can  the  parent's  heart 
faint,  or  his  hands  hang  down  ? 

We  can  see  the  reason  here  why  our  missionaries  are  all  so  en- 
couraged when  they  succeed  in  establishing  household  piety  on 
heathen  soil.  The  turning  of  one  poor  devotee  of  idolatry  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  is  a  great  matter,  but  to  bring  a  family  to 
walk  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  is  like  opening  a 
fountain  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  in  the  desert.  Then,  they 
have  something  which  under  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  looks 
like  continuance  and  perpetuity. 

Such  is  God's  plan.  Had  it  pleased  him  to  do  so,  he  might  have 
saved  men  individually  and  singly,  without  any  reference  to  the 
family  compact,  the  domestic  hearth,  or  the  baptismal  altar.  But, 
everlasting  thanks  to  his  name,  this  is  not  the  method,  which  he  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt.  For  the  sake  of  cheering  the  parent's  bosom,  op- 
pressed often  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  adding  to  the  ties 
of  nature  the  sanction  of  converting  grace,  he  sends  his  mercies 
down,  along  the  line  of  family  lineage. 

I  would  not  press  this  point  unduly.  It  is  admitted  that  now  and 
then,  there  seems  to  be  a  link  gone  in  the  chain  of  blessings,  a  break 
in  the  thread  of  communication,  an  altar  neglected  in  the  succession 
of  sire  and  son.  But  all  this  may  be  easily  explained,  without  in 
the  least  weakening  my  general  argument.  In  the  instances  here 
referred  to,  the  parents  may  have  been  really  in  the  world,  though 
nominally  in  the  church,  or  the  influence  of  the  father  may  have 
worked  against  that  of  the  mother.  When  such  is  the  case,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  witness  -very  unhappy  results.     I  have  not  forgotten 
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that  the  sons  of  Samuel  walked  not  in  the  way  of  their  father.  I 
have  not  lost  sight  of  David's  lamentation  over  the  ill-fated  Absalom. 
I  have  not  been  blind  to  the  blighting  of  parental  hopes  around  me. 
But  after  all,  I  fully  believe,  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  not  the  rule  itself. 

You  may  point  me  to  this  or  the  other  child  of  pious  parents, 
whose  heart  seems  more  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil  than  those  who 
never  enjoyed  his  advantages.  The  fact,  if  just  as  you  state  it,  is  a 
sad  one.  But  it  is  by  no  means  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  the  confi- 
dence which  such  parents  reposed  in  the  covenant  of  God  was  un- 
founded. -Not  at  all.  It  was  not  in  vain  that,  morning  and  night, 
in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  those  burdened  parents  poured  out 
strong  cryings  and  tears  to  Him  who  is  able  to  save.  If  the  stream 
of  salvation  is  not  always  in  sight,  it  nevertheless  flows  on.  For  a 
time  it  may  run  under  ground,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  find  it  rising 
again  to  the  surface,  and  rolling  along  with  an  augmented  tide  of 
mercies.  If  the  good  seed  be  buried,  it  is  not  lost.  After  a  time — 
it  may  be  a  long  and  dreary  time — it  will  spring  up,  all  instinct  with 
the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

A  venerable  minister  of  the  gospel  once  said  to  his  people,  "  As  a 
public  witness  for  God  and  truth,  I  must  tell  you  never  to  despair. 
No  distressed  woman  ever  hoped  more  against  hope  than  my  mother. 
But  she  prayed  and  waited  patiently,  and  put  her  trust  in  an  omnipo- 
tent arm.  Yes,  and  that  mother  lived  long  enough  to  hear  her  son 
preach  the  gospel,  which  he  had  once  despised ;  and  then  she  said, 
*Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  " 

When  many  years  are  gone,  and  hoary  hairs  sprinkle  the  head  of 
the  careless  man,  and  the  world  is  turned  into  a  wilderness,  he  will 
wake  up  from  his  long  stupidity,  to  tell  of  a  father's  counsels  and  a 
mother's  tears ;  or  should  he  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  advan- 
tages, stand  out  till  the  last,  and  go  down  to  the  dead  under  a  double 
load  of  guilt,  his  children  will  hasten  to  lay  hold  of  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant.  One  generation  is  apparently  passed  over,  but  the 
next  shares  even  more  largely  in  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  •  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  families. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  let  me  exhort  you.  Christian 
PARENTS,  to  stir  yourselves  up  to  the  exercise  of  fresh  confidence  in 
a  covenant-keeping  God.  Tried,  severely  tried,  you  will  no  doubt 
sometimes  be.  In  the  tender  years  of  your  children,  and  while  kept 
to  a  great  degree  detached  from  the  influence  of  bad  examples  and 
pernicious  counsels,  you  often  see  so  much  that  is  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  in  them,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  work  of  grace 
has  actually  been  begun  in  their  hearts.  But  time  passes  on,  and  a 
change  for  the  worse  appears.  The  Bible  is  not  read  as  it  once  was, 
nor  are  prayer  and  the  Sabbath  regarded  as  they  once  were ;  nor  do 
they  listen  as  they  once  did,  when  you  speak  to  them  of  sin,  and 
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Christ,  and  Heaven,  and  the  serious  child  becomes  a  giddj,  incon- 
siderate youth. 

This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  thousands  of  anxious  parents 
could  testify.  But  gloomy  as  is  the  prospect,  I  charge  you  never 
give  way  to  despondency.  No  instrumentality  ordained  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  has  such  ever  present,  such  ever  applicable  power,  as 
that  committed  to  your  hands.  Your  influence  precedes  that  of  the 
pulpit,  and  it  is  more  constant  and  abiding.  One  day  in  seven  is 
usually  allotted  to  the  minister,  but  the  whole  week,  with  all  its 
placid  mornings  and  quiet  evenings,  belongs  to  the  parent.  If  the 
preacher's  work  be  like  the  pouring  shower,  yours  is  like  the  gentle 
and  penetrating  dew.  Besides,  everything — the  disappointments  of 
life,  the  restless  couch,  the  sudden  illness,  the  death  of  friends,  all 
come  to  your  aid.  OnJy  be  faithful  in  seizing  upon  such  incidents, 
and  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Yours,  too,  is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  devolved  upon  others. 
Whatever  be  the  excellency  of  the  day  school,  or  the  Sabbath  school, 
in  which  your  children  have  a  place,  neither  of  these  institutions  can 
supersede  the  necessity  of  kind  and  faithful  home  instruction.  They 
may  help  you,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work  for  you.  As  an  auxili- 
ary to  the  efforts  of  the  parlor  and  the  fireside,  their  value  is  great ; 
but  if  they  be  permitted  to  supersede  these  more  frequent  and  more 
affectionate  labours,  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  good  old  plan  of  family  catechizing 
and  familiar  conversation.  A  hint  given,  a  single  sentence  dropped, 
when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  tender,  may  prove  like  "a  nail  in  a 
sure  place,  fastened  by  the  Master  of  assemblies." 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  you  as  believing  parents.  Under 
God  you  are  to  furnish,  from  your  own  firesides,  members  for  these 
communion  tables,  elders  for  these  churches,  and  preachers  for  these 
pulpits.  How  noble  the  work  intrusted  to  you  by  Zion's  King !  Be 
not  disheartened.  Set  your  children  an  example  of  consistent  piety ; 
instruct  them  carefully  out  of  God's  law,  and  be  importunate  in 
prayer  on  their  behalf;  and  then  hope  on,  hope  ever.  Let  no  unfa- 
vourable appearances  stand  in  your  way.  Even  should  some  of  the 
branches  die,  and  be  broken  off,  the  family  tree  will  live,  and  bear 
fruit  for  ages  to  come. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  funeral,  where,  by  the  side  of  the 
new-made  grave,  stood  a  widowed  mother  and  a  group  of  helpless 
children.  Everything  to  the  eye  of  sense  seemed  cold  and  cheerless. 
But  that  widow  was  herself  a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  an  humble 
follower  of  Christ.  And  as  the  clods  of  the  valley  fell  upon  the 
coffin  of  her  husband,  she  committed  herself  and  the  beloved  ones 
around  her  (the  two  youngest  of  whom  she  held  by  the  hand),  anew 
to  the  God  of  her  fathers.  That  dedication  was  accepted !  The 
mother  lived  to  see  all  her  children  walking  in  the  ways  of  piety,  and 
several  of  them  rising  to  distinction  in  Church  and  State. 

How  can  we  despond  with  such  cases  before  us  ?   It  cannot  be  too 
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much  for  us  to  expect,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  the  hand  of  God, 
and  take  it  to  the  altar  for  the  sprinkling  of  baptism,  and  unite  with 
it  in  the  daily  prayer,  and  foll(m  it  to  its  own  bedside  to  teach  it  to 
say  "  Our  Father,"  and  bring  it  with  us  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  too  much  to  hope  that  God,  in  his 
own  good  time,  will  make  our  child  his  child,  adopt  it  into  his  family, 
and  make  it  an  heir  of  his  kingdom.  Fathers,  mothers,  cast  your- 
selves and  your  offspring  afresh  on  the  covenant  mercy  of  the  Most 
High.  Beg  him  to  remember  the  word  on  which  he  caused  you  to 
hope.     Refuse  to  let  him  go  without  a  blessing. 

*'  This  is  just  what  I  expected,"  said  a  pious  mother  when  her  first- 
born child,  at  a  very  early  age,  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart; 
"this  is  just  what  I  expected  when  I  gave  her  to  God  in  baptism." 
Blessed  confidence  this !     According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you. 

My  young  friends,  learn  to  value,  above  all  worldly  good,  the 
blessing  of  a  pious  ancestry.  It  is  your  happy  lot  to  be  found  in  the 
line  of  covenant  mercies.  To  have  had  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
taught  you  to  read  the  Bible,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  and  offer  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  is  a  favour,  compared  with  which  no 
inheritance  of  houses  or  lands  is  worth  the  name.  In  the  presence 
of  the  great  God,  I  warn  you  not  to  despise  such  a  birthright  as  this. 
If  tempted  to  go  astray,  think  of  the  wishes  of  these  your  dearest 
and  best  friends.  You  cannot  become  profane  and  profligate,  with- 
out bringing  down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Per- 
haps the  father  that  dandled  you  on  his  knee,  and  laid  the  hand. of 
blessing  on  your  head ;  and  the  mother  that  nourished  you  in  her 
bosom,  and  dropped  the  tears  of  mingled  fear  and  hope  on  your 
infant  face,  are  now  in  a  better  world.  If  so,  be  careful  to  guard 
against  everything  which  you  believe  these  dear  friends  would  disap- 
prove of,  if  you  could  see  them  now  standing  by  your  side. 

But,  beloved  youth,  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that 
accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak.  Have  you  read  the 
memoirs  recently  published  of  two  brothers,  Robert  and  James 
Haldane  ?  These  men  were  born  to  wealth,  and  reared  amidst  titles 
and  worldly  honours ;  and  both  of  them  became  officers  in  the  British 
Navy,  andf  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery.  Happy  was  it  for 
them  that  they  had  a  pious  mother ;  and  though  she  died  when  tho 
youngest  was  only  six  years  old,  she  left  an  impress  upon  their  cha- 
racters never  to  be  effaced.  Hear  what  they  say  of  that  honoured 
woman :  "  Her  life  was  a  life  of  practical  godliness  and  of  cheerful 
trust  in  the  Saviour.  Often  when  she  had  seen  us  in  bed,  and  sup- 
posed we  were  asleep,  we  overheard  her  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
fit  us  for  his  service  on  earth,  and  finally  bring  us  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom."  Are  you  surprised  to  learn  that  those  sons  both  became 
eminently  pious,  and  for  many  years  laboured  with  distinguished 
success,  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  their  own,  as 
well  as  in  other  lands  ?     The  mother's  God  was  the  God  of  her  seed. 
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This  blessing  of  a  pious  ancestry,  is  a  blessing  which  cannot  be 
"gotten  for  gold,  nor  can  silver  be  weighed  as  the  price  thereof." 
Better  this  than  a  lineage,  traced  back  to  crowns  and  thrones.  Oh ! 
see  to  it,  that  yon  do  not  constitute  a  broken  link  in  the  long  chain 
of  descending  mercies.  Let  not  your  own  impiety  turn  aside  the 
promised  blessing  of  the  Most  High. 

My  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind ;  for  if  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be 
found  of  thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MATERNAL  INFLUENCE:  ITS  IMPORTANCE,  SOURCE, 
AND  EFFECTS. 

BT  THl  BEY.   BOYAL  BOBBUTS,  CT.* 

I.  Woman  was  designed  by  Him  who  made  her,  to  act  an  im- 
portant PART,  and  fill  a  wide  space,  in  the  economy  of  the  present 
world. 

The  indications  of  this  truth  are  not  at  all  ambiguous,  or  uncer- 
tain. However  common  it  has  been  to  ascribe  a  superiority  of  in- 
tellect to  the  male,  we  view  this  opinion  as  the  result  of  prejudice, 
rather  than  of  sober  sense.  The  fortuitous,  or  rather  the  providential 
circumstance,  that  power  is  on  the  side  of  man,  has  led  him  to  indulge 
a  degree  of  superciliousness  on  the  subject,  as  unworthy  of  himself, 
as  it  has  been  pernicious  in  its  effects,  upon  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  benefited  by  that  power.  It  has  induced  him  at  times  to  deny 
that  equal  care  and  attention  to  the  sex,  in  respect  to  their  educa- 
tion, which  are  alike  due  to  their  own  excellence,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  proper  lords  of  the  creation.  But  the  abuse  of  which  man  has 
been  guilty,  derogates  not  in  the  least  from  the  glorious  workman- 
ship of  God.  There  is  every  appearance  of  equal  attributes  and  en- 
dowments— of  equal  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  and,  save  in  the 
single  circumstance,  that  divine  wisdom  constituted  man  with  greater 
strength  of  body,  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  being  the  he^i^d,  there 
is  no  reason  to  deny  the  peculiar  and  commanding  influence,  which 
woman  is  destined  by  her  Creator  to  exert.  Her  form,  her  stature, 
her  features,  her  beauty,  her  taste,  her  lively  sensibilities,  her  mental 
accomplishments — all  indicate  the  important  destinies  she  is  fitted  to 
fulfil,  and  declare  her  equality  with  man,  in  every  object  to  be  ob- 
tained by  their  separate  or  mutual  influence.  Indeed,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  great  diversity  and  peculiar  character  of  her  endowments, 
that  the  mere  want  of  physical  power  was  more  than  compensated. 
It  would  seem,  that  as  moral  influence  is  vastly  superior  to  brute 

•  This  article  originally  formed  ihe  Introduction  to  an  interesting  little  work,  with  the 
title  of**  The  Influence  of  Molhers,^^  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Chaklbb  A,  Goodrich. — Ed, 
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force,  woman  was  designed,  on  the  whole,  to  exert  the  greater  influ* 
ence  of  the  two.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  every 
characteristic  of  her  natare,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  has  qualified 
her  to  bear  her  full  and  equal  part  in  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and 
duty,  and  religion. 

To  these  indications  of  nature,  revelation  annexes  its  authoritative 
sentence.  In  the  original  forming  of  man,  as  narrated  in  Scripture, 
we  learn  that  woman,  as  a  production  of  the  Almighty  hand,  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  help-meet  for  him,  and  thus  to  be  a  companion  and 
participator  of  his  cares  and  toils — of  his  delights  and  sorrows.  And 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  we  find  the  most  pointed  allusions  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  sex — to  the  virtues  of  their  hearts — 
and  to  the  responsibilities  annexed  to  their  condition.  But  in  respect 
to  the  rank  which  revelation  has  assigned  to  woman,  especially  the 
place  which  she  occupies  under  the  enactments  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  dictate  both  of  nature  and  religion,  that  woman  was  made  for  pur- 
poses equally  important  with  those,  and  to  exert  an  influence  equally 
controlling  with  that,  which  her  more  favoured,  and  more  vaunted 
associate  has  claimed. 

While  the  theoretic  consideration  of  the  subject  is  thus  clear  and 
satisfactory,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  females  in  many  ages 
and  countries,  have  been  far  from  shining  forth  in  the  full  glory  of 
their  nature.  The  privilege  and  the  obligation,  on  her  part,  of  ex- 
erting a  wide  and  salutary  influence,  have  often  been  denied  her,  or 
rendered  nugatory  through  the  pride,  ignorance,  and  oflScious  inter- 
ference of  man.  Among  all  nations  unenlightened  by  revelation,  it 
has  long  been  remarked,  that  woman  has  sunk  far  below  her  proper 
level  in  society.  Under  the  besotting  influence  of  sin  and  lust,  she 
has,  in  these  circumstances,  degenerated  into  a  slave,  or  a  plaything. 
In  savage  communities,  her  degradation  has  ever  been  proverbial.  In 
this  condition  her  sex  is  the  more  uncultivated  of  the  two,  labours 
under  greater  disabilities,  and  has  a  larger  share  of  burdens  to  en- 
dure. Every  lAenial  ofBce  and  drudgery  is  rudely  laid  upon  her. 
And  after  the  performance  of  the  most  tedious  and  irksome  services 
— services  which,  in  civilized  communities,  are  always  assigned  to  the 
male,  she  is,  more  commonly  than  otherwise,  treated  with  brutality 
and  insolence,  by  her  haughty  and  unfeeling  lord.  But,  even  in 
communities  better  informed,  yet  still  unenlightened  by  the  word  of 
GoQ,  there  are  too  many  proofs  of  female  debasement  and  oppression. 
Throughout  the  half-civUized  nations  of  Asia,  among  few  of  whom 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been  felt,  women  universally  are  an  in- 
ferior caste,  made  such  by  the  institutions  of  society.  Indeed,  it  is 
;the  genius  of  Paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  the  prevalent  religions 
of  those  countries,  to  strip  females  of  those  high  and  endearing  attri- 
butes, with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  them,  and  which  fit  them 
for  the  station  of  wives  and  mothers,  and  mistresses  of  families. 
Under  these  religions,  they  are  no  longer  the  guardians  of  domestic 
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peace  and  purity,  or  examples  of  dignified  Yirtue*  Subject  to  the 
caprice,  Inst,  or  vanity  of  their  masters,  they  have  few  or  none  of  the 
prerogatives  of  their  sex,  and  are  incapable  of  moulding  for  their 
good,  the  beings  to  whom  they  give  birth.  Society  never  improves 
under  the  influence  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  mothers  in  the  East. 
The  seraglio  especially,  though  the  paradise  of  voluptuousness  and 
beauty,  is  the  grave  of  intelligence  and  moral  worth. 

If  we  ascend,  in  our  reflections,  to  the  more  enlightened  Pagan 
nations,  and  even  to  the  most  enligh  ened,  we  shall  find  still,  that 
great  injustice  was  done  to  females,  and  that  their  merits  and  capa- 
bilities of  improvement  were  not  duly  appreciated.  Their  degra- 
dation, however,  was  not  universal  or  entire.  There  were  occa- 
sionally, among  these  renowned  nations,  examples  of  female  excel- 
lence. The  sex  was  not  lost  to  all  its  influence,  when  we  read  of  one 
among  the  Boeotian  women,  who,  upon  being  questioned  why  she  did 
not  wear  ornaments,  when  all  other  women  wore  them,  answered, 
that  her  husband  was  her  omamerit;  and  when  we  read  also  of  the 
Roman  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  in  default  of  jewels, 
such  as  were  the  pride  of  others,  pointed  to  her  children  as  her  jewels. 
Indeed,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  people,  the  females  were 
virtuous,  though  less  attention  was  paid  to  their  education  than  their 
merits  deserved,  and  though  their  privileges  bore  an  unfavourable 
comparison  to  those  of  the  men.  In  the  days  of  Roman  voluptuous- 
ness and  splendour,  the  female  character  lost  much  of  its  purity; 
while  the  sufferings  of  the  sex  were  greatly  augmented,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  divorce.  But  the  con- 
dition of  Roman  women,  uninviting  as  we  should  consider  it,  was 
always  superior  to  that  of  women  among  the  Greeks.  The  law  of 
seclusion,  with  the  latter,  was  the  badge  of  their  bondage,  and  the 
severe  condition  of  their  virtue.  ,  To  go  abroad  into  society,  or  to 
shine  in  intellectual  accomplishments,  was  to  acquire  a  character  of 
shame,  or  of  infamy.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  a  people  who 
were  not  destitute  of  pretensions  to  refinement  and  knowledge,  women 
were  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  discipline  of  virtue,  and  an- 
swered the  end  of  their  existence,  in  ministering  to  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  society.  Thus  in  the  most  civilized  and  polite  Pagan  nations 
of  antiquity,  nothing  like  female  education,  as  known  in  these  times, 
was  ever  considered  as  either  necessary,  desirable,  or  important.  We 
must  look,  therefore,  to  other  institutions  than  those  of  Pagan  wisdom, 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  sex.  The 
evident  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  in  regard  to  women  among  all 
these  nations,  have  been  frustrated  or  perverted :  and  she  who  was 
ordained  by  her  Creator  to  be  the  equal  and  dignified  companion  of 
man,  has  become  the  victim  of  his  cruelties,  and  the  slave  of  his 
pleasures. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  eternal  gratitude  to  God,  that  in  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  woman  is  seen  as  an  object  of  transcendent  importance, 
and  that  in  countries  where  this  religion  prevails,  and  in  proportion 
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to  its  prevalence,  she  is  regarded  and  treated  as  such.  This  was,  in 
a  measure,  the  case,  even  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation — a 
dispensation  in  all  respects  of  inferior  light  and  privileges  to  those 
which  were  to  follow.  Among  the  chosen  people  of  God,  females 
were  far  more  highly  estimated,  and  their  virtues  and  endowments 
had  much  greater  sway,  than  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  pa- 
ganism. This  we  learn  from  the  several  beautiful  eulogiums  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  concerning  the  virtuous 
woman,  as  well  as  from  the  examples  there  recorded,  of  female  ex- 
cellence. But  Christianity  has  been  peculiarly  auspicious  to  woman. 
It  has  restored  her  to  her  true  place  and  station  in  society.  It  has 
reinstated  her,  in  all  her  just  and  endearing  prerogatives,  as  she 
came  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  in  the  garden  of  innocence. 
The  genius  of  the  Gospel  is  more  fully  exhibited  in  the  revolution 
which  it  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  woman,  and  the  consideration 
attached  to  her,  than  in  any  other  particulars  touching  the  interests 
of  the  human  race.  Its  influence  has  been  relatively  greater  on 
woman,  than  on  man.  It  had  more  to  do  for  her  in  view  of  her  pre- 
vious depression.  It  has  especially  noticed  her  in  the  records  of  its 
early  history.  The  Son  of  God  showed  singular  benignity  towards 
the  sex,  in  condescendingly  noticing  the  Marthas  and  Maries,  the 
Joannas  and  Susannas  of  Galilee ;  and  in  graciously  receiving  and 
rewarding  their  ministrations  to  his  necessities.  He  showed  herein 
the  estimation  in  which  the  characteristic  excellence  of  the  sex  should 
be  held  by  all  mankind.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  prevailed 
in  the  world,  a  similar  consideration  has  been  bestowed  on  woman. 
In  the  purer  ages  of  the  church,  she  has  been  the  cherished  and 
honored  vestal,  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  keeping  alive  the 
sacred  flame  of  domestic  piety.  She  has  aided,  in  the  most  efBcient 
manner,  by  her  more  silent  and  unobtrusive  influence,  the  colder 
champions  of  the  truth,  in  the  other  sex. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  in  all  the  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sex  has  been  equally  sustained  in  its  rights  and  in  its  dig- 
nity, or  has  been  equally  useful  to  the  world.  During  the  long  ages 
in  which  Christianity  was  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption spread  over  the  nations,  man  and  woman  sunk  alike  under 
the  power  of  the  evil  influences  which  were  so  generally  experienced. 
In  the  ages  of  chivalry,  woman  indeed  received  suflScient  attention 
from  the  men ;  but  it  was  an  attention,  for  the  most  part,  dictated  by 
a  wrong  spirit,  and  bestowed  for  wrong  purposes.  She  became  the 
idol  of  a  disordered  and  wandering  fancy,  inspiring  no  respect  but  in 
view  of  her  external  charms,  and  of  an  ideal,  unsubstantial  perfec- 
tion. Her  mind  was  uninformed  and  undisciplined,  left  to  suffer  from 
vacancy  of  thought,  or  given  a  prey  to  all  the  wild  vagaries  of  the 
brain.  So  far  as  chivalry  was  a  beneficent  institution — and  it  was 
better,  perhaps,  than  the  rudeness  which  preceded  it — so  far  she  may 
claim  the  honour  of  sustaining  it.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  sort 
of  adoration,  which  it  was  then  customary  to  pay  to  beauty  and  a 
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name.  Immediatelj  after  the  ages  of  chivalry,  women,  in  several 
European  countries,  became  profoundly  learned.  Numbers  of  the  sex 
in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  shone  in  the  first  ranks  of  science 
and  literature.  Thidy  became  professors  in  law  and  philosophy,  ac- 
quired skill  in  the  poetic  art,  and  were  adepts  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Such  were  Modesta  di  Pozzi  di  Zori,  of  Bologna,  an  admi- 
rable poetess — Cassandra  Fidele,  of  Venice,  a  lecturer  of  philosophy 
at  Padua — ^the  two  Isabellas  of  Spain,  eminent  as  linguists  and 
preachers,  and  one  of  them  honoured  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity— the  three  Seymours  of  England,  excellent  in  Latin  studies — 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  universal  scholar — the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  a  great  Latinist ;  and  several  others,  whose  names 
cannot  be  here  mentioned.  These,  however,  were  individual  instances 
of  greatness,  while  as  yet  the  state  of  female  society  at  large  was 
low  and  depressed.  In  later  times,  as  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
has  become  more  conspicuous,  especially  since  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  importance  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
females  has  been  more  sensibly  felt,  and  continues  daily,  in  many 
countries,  to  receive  more  and  more  attention.  As  a  consequence, 
the  character  and  influence  of  women  have  been  constantly  rising, 
and  now  rank  among  the  mightiest  means  of  producing  those  great 
moral  changes,  that  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  enume- 
rate the  eminent  women  of  modern  ages — persons,  who  have  shone 
in  accomplishments  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  cannot  be 
necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the  advance  of  the  sex  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  and  moral  worth.  The  names  are  every  day  before  the 
public. 

IL  If  we  look  for  the  source  of  the  influence  which  woman  now 
exerts,  and  which  she  was  originally  fitted  to  exert,  in  forming  the 
character  and  destiny  of  mankind — ^if  we  look  for  the  source  of  her 
influence  particularly  in  the  relation  of  mother,  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  it  to  the  following  principles,  among  others. 

1.  The  close  companionship  which  she  holds  with  the  junior  mem- 
lers  of  the  family ,  gives  her  alarge  share  of  influence.  The  mother — 
the  true  mother,  is  emphaticsdly  at  home.  She  lives  at  home,  and 
nowhere  else.  Here  is  her  dominion,  and  here  are  her  cares,  duties, 
and  enjoyments.  She  is  constantly  employed  about  the  afiairs  of 
the  family,  directing  and  controlling  them  according  to  her  will  and 
judgment.  That  minute  inspection  of  domestic  concerns — that  as- 
siduous attention  to  the  wants,  conduct,  pleasures,  and  griefs  of  the 
children — that  supervision  of  their  unfolding  intellects,  and  that 
forming  of  their  moral  principles,  which,  by  the  ordinance  of  Heaven 
and  the  consent  of  all  ages,  have  been  assigned  to  her,  necessarily 
make  her  more  the  companion  of  the  young,  than  the  father  can  be. 
She  mingles  in  their  pursuits — ^her  hand  is  everywhere  visible  in 
fitting  up  the  little  comforts  of  the  household — her  absence^  when  it 
providentially  occurs,  is  noticed,  as  if  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
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place  was  withdrawn,  and  nothing  can  he  succeasfally  carried  on,  and 
nothing  can  be  fully  enjoyed,  till  her  retam.  Thus  keeping  up  an 
endearing  correspondence  with  all  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
family,  she  acquires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  hearts^ 
Hence  her  influence  is  nearly  unbounded.  She  holds  in  her  hands^ 
in  an  important  sense,  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  inte- 
resting beings  committed  to  her  charge. 

2.  The  influence  of  women,  especially  of  mothers,  may  be  traced, 
also,  to  their  keen  sensibility — their  peculiar  power  of  sympathy. 
Who,  so  devotedly  as  a  mother,  is  the  friend  that  interests  herself  in 
the  group  of  beings  which  surround  her — that  feels  for  them  in  every 
condition — whose  countenance  lightens  up  with  joy  when  they  are 
pleased,  or,  with  an  expression  of  benignant  sorrow,  soothes  the  dis- 
tresses which  they  suffer !  Who  on  earth  is  such  a  comforter  as  a 
mother,  and  whose  bosom  is  pervaded  and  thrilled  by  the  call  of  dan- 
ger, or  suffering,  like  hers  ?  To  the  relief  of  her  offspring  she  flies, 
heedless  equally  of  exposure,  or  of  toll ;  and,  with  a  fortitude,  and 
sometimes  with  a  strength,  which  seems  to  be  more  than  she  could 
possibly  summon,  she  rescues  her  darling  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  bed  she  bends  with  an  unwearied  and  unexhausted 
sympathy.  She  keeps  her  nightly  vigils  where  her  dear  ones  slumber, 
or  suffer — ^marks  the  first  symptoms  .of  returning  health  with  unmii>- 
gled  grateful  delight — or  notices  the  accession  of  disease  only  with 
the  determination  to  meet  the  exigency  with  redoubled  labours.  View- 
ing the  mother  in  this  light,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  she 
controls  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  about  her — ^that  she  becomes 
the-  life  and  soul  of  the  domestic  circle — and  forms  the  great  bond  of 
union  in  the  family,  and  throughout  the  community.  From  her,  as 
a  living  fountain,  flow  forth  the  thousand  tendernesses  that  refresh 
and  gladden  the  heart.  Around  her  cluster  the  innumerable  courte- 
sies and  amenities  that  gladden  and  sweeten  life. 

3.  A  woman's  and  a  mother's  influence  arises  from  her  nice  discri- 
mination of  character,  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  causes  hy 
which  character  is  affected.  Her  situation  and  her  pursuits,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  beings  dependent  on  her  care,  and  looking  to 
her  for  direction,  habituate  her  to  judge  of  the  disposition  and  mo- 
tives of  the  heart.  They  qualify  her  to  calculate  the  effect  of  influ- 
ences, that  operate  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  children.  She 
is  led  by  the  ever-varying  exigencies,  which  arise  in  th0  manage- 
ment of  young  minds,  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  differences 
of  character — to  mark  minutely  its  several  shades.  The  regard 
which  a  virtuous  female  has  for  her  own  character,  induces  her  to 
weigh  carefully  the  causes  by  which  character  is  affected.  She  has 
usually  a  quick  and  keen  apprehension  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
precious  boon  of  reputation.  She,  therefore,  not  only  guards  it  with 
care  in  her  own  case,  but  becomes  peculiarly  qualified  to  ^uide  others 
to  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  a  sood  name,  ^e  becomes 
eminently  fitted  to  guiae  her  children,  and,  in  effect,  she  forms  their 
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oharftcter  to  virtoe  and  religion,  under  the  blessing  of  God.  We 
epeak  of  the  virtuous — the  religious  mother— one  whose  spirit  and 
conduct  are  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Her  pow^  of 
discrimination  and  judgment,  in  the  management  and  education  of 
the  young,  is  an  essential  element  of  her  salutary  influence.  It 
greatly  contributes  to  the  extent  of  that  influence.  Indeed,  all 
mothers — they  who  pervert,  as  well  as  they  who  improve,  the  above 
mentioned  attribute,  hold  the  character  and,  of  course,  the  destiny 
of  their  children,  very  much  in  their  own  hands.  Under  God,  they 
are  peculiarlv  responsible  for  its  exercise,  and  for  the  moral  power 
which  it  confers  upon  them. 

4.  The  influence  we  speak  of  is  to  be  further  traced,  to  the  torn- 
ning  eweetnese  and  delicacy  of  manner^  which  characterize  woman's 
intercourse  in  domestic  Itfe.  The  sacred  regard  thence  inspired  for 
her  feelings  and  wishes,  is  one  of  the  first  principles  imbibed,  in  a 
well-regulated  nursery.  None  but  the  most  hardened  mind,  can  be 
found  to  trifle  with  the  affections  of  such  a  being.  It  is  treason 
against  nature  wantonly  to  inflict  pain  on  a  mother.  It  requires  a 
hardihood — a*  baseness — a  recklessness  of  soul,  seldom  known  to  the 
voung,  to  meet  her  smiles  and  caresses  with  contempt  and  cruelty, 
ifature,  not  to  say  conscience,  in  almost  every  human  bosom,  pleads 
too  powerfully  in  her  behalf,  on  this  account,  not  to  do  reverence  to 
such  goodness.  The  stem  authority  of  the  father  is  sometimes  met 
with  the  high  bearing  of  an  unsubdued  temper.  The  child  feels,  if 
he  has  the  courage,  that  he  may  treat  less  scrupulously  the  power 
which  peremptorily  forbids  his  wishes,  than  he  does  the  mother's 
winning,  though  it  may  be,  firm  address.  Pride  and  passion  are 
often  excited  and  measured,  against  the  rough  and  uncompromisbe 
control  of  the  father ;  but  the  pleading,  the  bland,  yet  truly  dignified 
manner  of  a  judicious  mother,  urging  her  children  to  a  virtuous 
course,  how  much  more  likely  to  take  effect  I  Many  a  young  man, 
for  a  time  abandoned  and  given  to  sin,  like  John  f^Tewton,  has  re- 
called the  image  and  the  precepts  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  thus 
broken  away  from  the  influences  that  had  separated  him  from  God 
and  his  duty.  Such  an  instrumentality,  then,  Gtod  has  ordained  for 
the  best  of  purposes,  and  it  becomes  us  ever  to  acknowled^  the 
mighty  efficacy,  which  he  has  attached  to  it,  through  his  providence 
and  Spirit. 

6.  The  more  extensive  jprevalence  of  piety  among  females  and 
mothersy  accounts  for  the  influence  which  attends  them,  as  it  also 
throws  a  peculiar  lustre  over  their  character.  Of  all  the  sources  of 
a  mother's  influence,  this  must  be  by  far  the  greatest  It  b^ins  the 
earliest,  for  it  breathes  its  prayer  before  the  infant  can  be  consdousof 
its  meaning,  but  not  before  God  can  answer  it  It  strikes  its  root  the 
deepest,  for  where  piety  exists  in  the  maternal  bosom,  it  is  the  most 
active  and  efficient  of  all  the  principles  that  govern  it  It  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  unceasing  efforts  to  bring  the  infant  mind  under  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.    The  habitual  exhibition  of  the  Ohristian  sjurxt,  in 
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its  most  attractive  forms,  produces  a  silent  bat  most  important  effect, 
on  the  Kttle  beings  that  watch  every  movement  of  her  whom  they 
are  apt  to  regard  as  their  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend.  Facts 
show  the  striking  results  of  maternal  piety,  in  its  influence  over  the 
minds  of  children,  bringing  them  at  length  into  the  ways  of  holiness 
and  salvation,  through  the  grace  of  a  prayer-hearing  <^od.  The  his- 
tory of  the  church  points  to  the  names  of  Augustine,  Matthew 
Henry,  Col.  Qurdiner,  John  Newton,  Timothy  Dwight,  Richard 
Cecil,  and  many  others,  as  principally  indebted  to  the  influence  of 
godly  mothers,  for  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  for  their  distinguished  usefulness  to  mankind,  mien 
such  are  the  fruits  of  maternal  piety,  we  can  scarcely  rate  its  im- 
portance too  high :  it  is  the  crowning  effect  of  woman's  influence. 
That  instances  of  consecration,  and  signal  consecration  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  especially  in  its  action  on  the  domestic  constitution,  are 
far  more  frequent  in  the  sex,  than  among  the  men,  we  suppose 
will  be  readily  granted  by  all,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inspect 
the  features  of  the  religious  world,  or  who  are  familiar  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  evangelical  churches.  In  tho  affectionate  and  efficient  piety 
of  woman,  God  has  appointed  one  of  the  most  important  means,  of 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  young,  and  the  perpetuation  of  religion 
in  the  human  race. 

III.  Having  traced,  in  several  particulars,  th^  source  of  that  in- 
fluence, which,  through  woman,  and  especially  the  mother,  is  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  character,  and  determining  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  we  will  dwell,  for  a  few  moments,  on  the  probable  effect 
of  such  influence,  wherever  it  is  didt/  exerted.  We  will  show  what 
may  be  expected,  on  a  general  scale,  from  the  faithful  application  of 
a  mother's  power,  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  objects. 

What  would  not  the  world  soon  become  under  auspices  of  this 
kind  ?  We  may  better  arrive,  perhaps,  at  a  just  conception  of  the 
result  by  viewing  the  case  first  of  an  indimdual.  Of  what  impor- 
tance is  it  that  he  should  have  an  enlightened,  godly,  praying  mother ! 
His  intellectual  and  moral  character,  his  usefulness  and  happiness, 
his  eternal  life  may  be  literally  suspended  on  the  exertions  of  such 
a  mother.  Are  not  the  feelings  and  associations  of  his  infancy  and 
childhood,  what  she  makes  them?  Does  he  soon  forget  how  he  was 
taught  from  her  lips,  to  fold  his  hands,  and  bend  nis  knees,  and 
repeat,  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  ?"  Is  not  the  scene,  at 
times,  present  to  his  mind,  when  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  with 
her  to  the  chamber  of  prayer,  and  recmired  to  bow  down  with  her, 
and  join  in  her  supplications  unto  the  Hearer  of  prayer  ?  And  will 
he  not,  as  he  arrives  at  maturity,  recall  many  of  the  impressive  les- 
sons and  warnings  which  parental,  maternal  love  administered  to 
him,  in  the  careless  and  wayward  period  of  his  youth  ?  Surely  these 
thines  are  not  easily  forgotten,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  character 
has  been  silently  forming  under  their  influence.    The  great  and  good 
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men  of  all  times  have  been  reared  by  such  a  process.  We  most  ask 
mothers  especially,  whether  onr  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  distin- 
guished for  their  yirtues,  their  talents,  and  their  usefulness.  We 
must  ask  a  Hannah,  and  a  Eunice,  for  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which 
brings  up  a  Samuel  and  a  Timothy,  to  perform  the  high  duties  of 
ministers  of  religion.  We  must  ask  a  Mary  Washington,  for  that 
dignified  virtue,  and  energy  of  character,  which  reared  a  patriotic  hero. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  mother  is  not  pious,  is  a  woman  of 
the  world,  or  a  devotee  of  a  spurious  Christianity :  what  unhappy 
impressions  will  she  make  on  the  mind  of  her  tender  charge  !  How 
ffiven,  probably,  will  he  be  to  vanity,  and  sin,  and  pleasure — checked 
by  no  remonstrances — awed  by  no  example  of  maternal  wisdom  and 
holiness !  How  will  his  headloog  passions  be  ministered  to — ^his  cor- 
rupt appetites  he  pampered,  by  the  foolish  fondness  or  the  incon- 
siderate impatience  of  a  selfish,  worldly,  pray erless, mother !  And  do 
the  children  of  that  misguided  and  misguiding  Roman  Catholic  woman, 
who,  on  entering  a  church,  bows  to  the  images  of  the  saints,  and 
teaches  them  to  bow  also,  ever  lose  the  impression  made  on  their 
minds— do  they  ever  forget  the  lessons  of  a  baneful  superstition? 
How  necessary,  then,  if  the  seeds  of  virtue,  self-government,  truth, 
intelligence,  and  piety  are  to  be  implanted,  and  to  grow  with  a  per- 
son's growth,  that  he  should  be  blessed  with  the  prayers  and  assidui- 
ties of  an  enlightened,  and  efficiently  pious  mother !  How  impor- 
tant that  he  should  not  be  cursed  with  a  vain,  giddy,  uninformed, 
unconscientious,  undevout  mother ! 

The  importance  of  maternal  influence,  of  the  kind  here  described, 
is  greatly  enhanced,  when  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  an  eiUire 
family.  Commonly  not  one  individual  alone  is  affected,  but  a  number 
feel  the  salutary  control.  And  if  we  contemplate  a  whole  family  of 
children,  as  brought  under  the  blessed  influence  of  exemplary,  ma- 
ternal piety,  its  effects  must  be  of  corresponding  importance.  In 
this  pomt  of  view,  how  essential  is  it  that  Christian  principle,  an 
informed  understanding,  and,  if  it  may  be,  native  good  sense,  should 
be  the  high  characteristics  of  the  female  head  of  a  family !  She  may 
favourably  affect  her  whole  household.  She  will  probably  have  a 
degree  of  influence  on  the  whole  number,  for  their  good.  Her  chil- 
dren will  be  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  when  they  are 
old,  they  will  probably  not  depart  from  it.  Her  authority  and  care 
will  produce  submission,  docility,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  harmony 
of  intercourse,  throughout  the  subjects  of  her  little  dominion.  Order, 
method,  neatness,  despatch,  frugality,  and  thrift,  will  wait  upon  her 
steps.  Her  domestic  plans,  and  the  spirit  with  which  she  carries 
them  into  operation,  will  insure,  if  any  instrumentality  will  do  it, 
obedience,  virtue,  and  intelligence,  among  her  endeanng  charge ; 
and  as  they  grow  in  years,  "  the  fair  forms  of  truth  and  sentiment," 
with  the  love  of  which  she  has  inspired  them,  will  be  more  clearly 
inscribed  on  their  minds.  Or,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  wanderer 
among  the  precious  flock,  and  obstinacy,  love  of  mbchief,  and  ad- 
diction to  vice,  mark  him  for  their  victim,  then,  how  faithfully,  will 
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he  be  followed  up  by  the  advice,  entreaties,  warnings  and  prayers, 
of  the  pious  inmates  of  the  household,  especially  the  mother,  until, 
if  it  may  be,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  he  shall  be  restored  to 
the  fold.  And  suppose  all  of  a  family  actually  to  become  converts 
to  righteousness,  under  the  means  that  have  been  employed  with 
children,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  with  a  view  to  produce 
such  an  effect,  how  indescribably  important  must  be  the  event !  How 
delightful  the  sight  of  a  whole  family  devoted  to  God  !  What  ele- 
ments of  happiness  does  not  such  a  little  community  include !  What 
an  amount  of  usefulness  will  it  not  be  the  honoured  instrument  of 
achieving!  What  a  beautiful  representative  would  it  not  be  of 
heaven,  as  heaven  would  certainly  be  its  eternal  home ! 

Finally,  if  we  look  at  a  country  where  pious  mothers  abound — if 
we  select  a  nation  of  such  families  as  these  mothers  might  be  sup- 
posed to  make,  the  importance  of  the  influence  exerted  will  appear 
in  a  still  more  conspicuous  light.  It  would  strike  the  mind  with  an 
overpowering  force.  Let  the  mothers  of  a  country  be  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  and  how  confidently  might  we  not 
expect  that  they  would  mould  the  mass  to  virtue,  to  order,  and  to 
happiness !  The  sources  of  most  of  the  evils  in  society  would  be 
dried  up — ^intemperance,  impurity,  profaneness,  sabbath-breaking, 
and  other  vices  would  be  checked,  at  that  critical  period  of  life  when 
it  could  be  most  effectually  done — the  means  of  pure  and  rational 
enjoyment  would  be  immensely  multiplied — ^honesty,  truth,  integrity, 
benevolence,  and  every  virtue  that  goes  to  constitute  worth  of  cha- 
racter, would  extensively  prevail — children  would  be  sanctified,  for 
the  most  part,  in  very  early  life — streams  of  salvation  would  flow 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — and  hosts  of  champions 
of  the  cross  would  go  forth  to  other  nations,  to  subdue  them  unto 
truth  and  holiness.  The  example  of  one  such  nation  would  awe  the 
world.     Its  influence  would  go  far  towards  the  world's  conversion. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

THE  THREE  PARTIES  IN  EDUCATION.* 

BT  THE  OORBESPONDINQ  8E0BBTABT  07  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Education  desire,  in  the  present  state  of  the  educa- 
tional measures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education.  No 
plans  can  be  successfully  carried  into  execution  without  the  agency 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  rendered  operative  by  the  grace  of 
God  through  the  convictions  of  truth. 

The  subject  of  discussion,  deemed  important  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  question,  "Who  are  the  true  parties  in  education?"  or 

•  Part  of  the  Anriual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  1852. 
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*^Who  are  the  responsible  agents  in  the  work,  and  what  their 

BBLATIVB  BIGHTS  AND   BBSPONSIBILITIBS  ?" 

The  main  object  of  the  Board  will  be  to  vindicate  the  Church  as 
one  of  the  parties  in  education ;  but  the  general  position  taken  is, 
that  parents^  the  Church,  and  the  State  are  respectively  concerned 
in  this  great  matter,  each  within  its  sphere.  ^ 

PABBNTB  A  PABTT  IN  EBUOATION. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  training  of  the  young  rests  upon 
parents.  The  Providence  of  God,  which  has  made  children  de- 
pendent^  has  placed  upon  their  natural  guardians  the  obb'gations 
of  their  education.  Parental  affectum  coincides  with  this  arrange- 
ment of  nature ;  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families^  as  well  as 
aU  the  interests  of  religion  are  closely  identified  with  it.  The  Scrip- 
tures expressly  charge  parents  with  the  duty  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  A  quotation  from  each  of  the  Testaments 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  teachings  of  Scripture. 

^^  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thy  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up." 

^^  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'* 

Revelation  thus  throws  clear  light  upon  the  suggestions  of  nature  and 
providence ;  and  as  an  additional  safeguard,  God  has  magnified  the 
authority  of  parents  by  incorporating  the  obedience  of  chilcLren  among 
the  moralities  of  JSis  immutable  law.  The  family  is  in  all  respects 
a  divine  arrangement  of  wonderful  privilege  and  power.  The  cove* 
nant  promises  run  through  it,  like  the  rivers  which  watered  our  ori- 
ginal Paradise.  And  amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  fall  and  inflic- 
tions of  the  curse,  the  family  still  retains  glimpses  of  the  glory  of  its 
first  estate. 

Parents  are  the  original  parties  in  education,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment ;  those  upon  whom  devolve  the  main  duties  and  rights  relating 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  rising  generation.  They  are,  therefore, 
responsible  to  God  for  the  education  which  their  children  receive. 
This  education  is  commonly  given,  partly  at  home  and  partly  in 
schools. 

1.  Home  education,  it  is  universally  admitted,  should  be  conducted 
on  religious  principles.  The  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  require 
the  religious  instruction  of  children,  is  so  emphatic  that  it  constitutes 
an  argument  of  great  tenderness  and  power  in  favour  of  the  personal 
religion  of  parents.  God's  plan  is  to  teach  religion  to  children 
through  the  religion  of  their  parents.  "  These  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thy  hearty  and  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children."  First,  in  the  heart  of  the  parent; 
thence  to  be  transplanted  into  the  hearts  of  the  children.     Another 
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remarkable  peculiarity  of  Scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation is,  that  its  entire  stress  is  laid  upon  religious  instruction. 
The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  is  the  great  topic. 
Secular  training  is  not  the  subject  of  Divine  promises,  is  not  the 
aim  of  revealed  precepts,  is  not  the  object  of  the  great  plan  of  re- 
demption. Everything  centres  about  soul-knowledge.  The  nurture 
of  the  Lord,  the  training  in  the  way  the  child  should  go,  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  the  early  remembrance  of  the  Creator,  these  are  the 
points  on  which  the  Scriptures  insist,  and  which  parents  are  under 
obligations  to  make  prominent.  As  the  original  parties  in  educa- 
tion, parents  are  set  over  the  household  to  give  law  and  knowledge 
to  its  inmates. 

2.  But  education  is  not  confined  to  the  precincts  of  home.  From 
the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  from  incompetency  of  parental  qualifica- 
tion, and  from  real  or  supposed  advantages  of  various  kinds,  children 
are  sent  to  select  or  public  schools  for  higher  acquisitions.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  their  education,  however,  still  abides  upon  the  parents. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  see  that  the  schools  where  their  chil- 
dren go  are  Christian  schools,  and  that  their  teachers  are  Christian 
teachers.  Circumstances  may,  indeed,  be  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  schools,  where  all  the 
desired  advantages  can  be  realized.  Every  parent  has,  of  course, 
the  liberty  of  deciding  what  is  duty,  in  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Christ.  No  plea  is  more  false,  however,  in  iustification  of  non-reli- 
gious schools,  than  the  idea  that  religion  does  not  belong  to  day* 
schools.  Religion  belongs  to  education  wherever  it  is  conducted. 
The  principles  of  education  are  the  same  in  the  school  as  at  home. 
Fireside  principles  are  school-house  principles.  Religion  belongs  to 
the  culture  of  the  human  soul  in  whatever  place  that  culture  may  be 
conducted.  And  it  becomes  parents  to  remember  that  God  will  hold 
them  responsible,  according  to  their  lisht  and  opportunities,  for  the 
irreparable  evils  brought  upon  their  children  by  a  mischievous  and 
godless  education. 

Parents  are  the  chief  parties  in  the  whole  work.  They  are  at  the 
head  of  authority  and  of  obligation  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
training,  private  and  public,  and  are  always  to  be  recognised  as 
divinely  instituted  guardians  of  the  children  ^^  whom  God  has  gra- 
ciously given"  to  them. 

THB  CHUKCH  A   PARTY   IN  EDUCATION. 

I.  The  Church  is  a  party  in  education,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  TRUE  OBJECTS  and  nature  op  education  necessarily  include 

THE  inculcation  OF  RELIGION. 

The  idea  of  training  up  an  immortal  being  with  no  higher  aim  than 
to  qualify  him  for  certain  duties  in  this  life,  is  one  of  the  false  and 
popular  maxims  of  the  day.  Education,  in  its  true  aim,  takes  a 
wider  range  than  the  life  that  now  is,  and  comprehends  both  the 
mortal  and  immortal  destiny  of  its  subjects. 
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The  trae  object  of  education  includes  religion.  The  training  work 
has  reference  to  all  the  powers  capable  of  being  trained,  whether 
intellectual,  moral,  or  physical.  The  mind  is  not  the  only  part  of 
the  complex  being  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  influences  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  feelings,  and  especially  the  moral  feelings  and  dis- 
cernments, claim  the  right  of  culture  as  inherent  and  essential 
elements  of  humanity.  True  philosophy  acknowledges  the  con- 
science as  an  important  department  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
soul; — not  an  appendage,  to  be  neglected  or  not  according  to 
circumstances  but  a  constituent  of  the  nature  of  man,  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  greatly  needing  it  under  all  the  exigencies  of 
human  depravity.  Under  no  circumstances,  then,  can  religion  be 
properly  excluded  from  a  system  of  education.  It  enters  into  the 
training  system  as  naturally  and  lawfully  as  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge ;  and  if  its  importance  be  taken  into  view,  it  is  the  last 
branch  of  instruction  that  ought  to  be  undervalued.  Indeed,  it  can 
only  be  banished  from  institutions  of  learning  on  principles  which 
are  as  unfounded  in  true  philosophy  as  in  genuine  piety,  and  which, . 
by  degrading  man  to  a  mere  creatine  of  intellect,  cast  indignity  upon 
his  moral  and  immortal  powers. 

The  right  of  religion  to  form  a  part  in  the  course  of  instruction  is 
further  evident  when  the  nature  of  education  is  carefully  considered. 
Education  is  an  enlightening  process.  It  adds  to  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge. It  delivers  from  ignorance,  and  enriches  with  instruction. 
It  developcs  the  mind,  and,  in  the  process  of  developing,  it  furnishes 
materials  of  thought,  and  prepares  it  for  an  increase  of  acquisitions. 
Now,  shall  education  enlighten  the  human  soul  on  all  branchesof 
knowledge  except  those  which  relate  to  divine  truth  ?  Does  not  the 
very  fact  that  the  training  is  an  enlightening  system  prove  that 
religious,  the  highest  kind  of  all  knowledge,  ought  to  be  included 
among  its  lasting  and  precious  results  ? 

But  education  also  secures  the  discipline  and  invigcrcUion  of  the 
faculties.  This  is  no  subordinate,  but  a  prominent  result.  A 
thorough  course  of  instruction  always  strengthens  and  disciplines, 
as  well  as  enlightens.  The  mind  acquires  a  self-control,  a  readiness 
to  use  its  powers,  a  capacity  of  enlargement,  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. And  is  it  right,  under  circumstances  of  such  advantage, 
to  omit  the  discipline  of  the  moral  faculties,  to  pass  over  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  conscience  and  of  the  will  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ?  No  considerations  of  worldly  policy  can  justify 
the  neglect  of  opportunities  which  can  never  be  recovered,  for 
strengthening  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature. 

Again :  education,  in  its  nature,  is  a  moulding  process.  It  forms 
character,  and  gives  direction  to  destiny.  It  has  the  elements  of 
power.  It  controls  the  life,  and  sends  forth  its  influences  into 
eternity.  No  human  being  can  undergo  the  processes  of  a  course  of 
education  without  receiving  impressions  for  good  or  evil,  which  pass 
on  with  his   years.     There  is  a  formative  energy  which  works 
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throughout  the  soul.  The  absence  of  religion  in  such  a  process 
leaves  human  nature  to  its  own  corruption,  and  destroys  any  well- 
grounded  hope  of  moral  and  religious  development,  which  is  "  the  chief 
end  of  man."  Education  without  relidon  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  heaven-daring  experiments  ever  devised.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  course  of  instruction  should  be  pervaded  by  an  irreligious  spirit, 
in  order  to  render  it  hazardous  in  its  moulding  influences.  The 
mere  absence  of  religion,  like  the  withholding  of  the  good  seed,  in- 
sures the  growth  of  weeds  and  thistles  on  the  human  soil.  Negation 
of  good  is  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  very  presence  of  evil. 

The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  gives  the  following  emphatic  testimony 
on  this  subject : 

"  Next  to  the  infiision  of  positive  impiety,  the  most  evil  element  in  which  the 
mind  can  be  placed  is  that  out  of  which  religion  is  expelled.  To  live  without  God 
in  the  world,  and  to  converse  with  those  who  thus  live,  is,  only  in  a  lower  decree 
than  positive  impiety,  less  dangerous  to  a  creature  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation, 
and  whose  everlasting  interest  depends  on  acquaintance  with;  and  obedience  to  his 
Maker. 

'^  I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  that  upon  reading  some  very  popular  tales  (moral 
tales,  they  are  styled),  the  talent  of  which  is  exceedingly  great,  but  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  total  absence  of  religion,  and  the  want  of  all  reference  to  it^  even 
m  the  scenes  of  death,  the  influence  on  my  mind  was  such,  that  during  the  time 
devoted  to  that  reading,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  peiplexity  I  was  able  to 
discharge  my  ministerial  duties.  It  became,  therefore,  painfully  evident  to  me  that 
to  be  conversant  long  together  with  trains  of  thought,  or  associations  of  ideas,  from 
which  reli^on  is  entirely  excluded,  is  of  most  dangerous  tendency ;  for  religion  is  a 
positive  thing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  requires  to  be  brought  into  view ;  it  must 
be  realized  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  ]  it  addresses  not  itself  to  the  senses,  does  not 
occur  naturally  in  the  paths  of  l}fe ;  it  lies  in  an  invisible  state,  and  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  positive  act  of  faith,  and  be  made  operative  by  a  serious  exertion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  by  calling  our  attention  to  spiritual  impressions,  and  thereby 
overpowering  the  mechanical  and  necessary  operations  of  sensible  objects." 

If  education  enlightens,  invigorates,  and  moulds,  then  religion 
should  participate  with  its  divine  and  holy  truth  in  giving  light, 
vigour,  and  direction  throughout  the  whole  course  of  instruction. 
And  if  the  claims  of  religion  are  so  prominent  and  authoritative  in 
the  educational  work,  as  indicated  by  the  objects  and  nature  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  clear  that  the  Church,  which  is  the  guardian  of  the  for- 
mer, is  one  of  the  parties  in  the  latter. 

II.  The  Church  is  a  party  to  education,  because  teaching  is  one 
OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  Church.  This  position  in  the  abstract 
will  scarcely  be  denied.  God  makes  use  of  his  Church  to  "  teach  all 
nations.''  It  is  her  very  vocation  to  instruct  in  divine  things.  The 
great  practical  question  here  for  consideration  is,  how  far  the  teach- 
ings of  other  things  besides  pure  religion  is  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  ? 

In  answering  this  question  so  as  to  bring  general  learning  within 
the  lawful  sphere  of  the  Church,  it  is  important  to.  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  1.  That  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  Bible  calls  into  requir 
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aition  learning  of  evert/  kind.  History,  geography,  astronomy, 
mental  philosophy,  general  literature,  and  in  short,  every  department 
of  knowledge  is  fairly  subject  to  the  demands  of  every  one  who  de- 
sires thoroughly  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  On  the  principle, 
therefore,  that  the  ^eater  includes  the  less,  the  Church  has  a  right 
to  teach  the  genertu  branches  of  education  as  auxiliary  to  the  inter* 
pretation  and  knowledge  of  the  divine  word. 

2.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  secular  knowledge  is  taught 
outside  of  the  Church,  and  in  a  secular  way,  the  opportunities  for 
inculcating  divine  truth  are  rendered  very  unpromising.  The 
Church  cannot  hopefully  undertake  the  dissemination  of  religion 
throughout  the  world,  when  secular  training  is  allowed  to  anticipate 
its  aims. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
inquiring  into  the  natural  method  of  propagating  religion  amon?  the 
ignorant  and  the  heathen.  Is  it  by  education,  x>r  by  simply  preaching 
the  word,  or  by  a  union  of  the  two  ?  Certainly  by  a  union  of  the 
two.  All  our  missionary  stations  have  elementary  schools,  and 
higher  academies  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  teaching 
reBgion.  These  institutions  cannot  be  trusted  to  foreign  hands* 
The  Church  herself  must  superintend  them  with  a  religious  interest 
which  does  not  slumber.  Her  hopes  of  success  are  there.  The  great 
educational  Institute,  under  Dr.  buff's  care  at  Calcutta,  has  done  as 
much  to  undermine  Hinduism  as  all  other  causes  combined.  The 
(Government  institution,  in  which  religion  was  not  definitely  taught, 
produced  no  impression  upon  the  pagan  mind,  except  to  make  it 
infidel.  Sut  the  Spirit  ot  the  Lord  ha^  made  the  Christian  insti* 
tution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a  terror  to  the  Brahmins, 
whilst  the  other  readily  receives  their  patronage.  Experience  proves 
that  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  the  Church  cannot  forego  the 
advantages  of  superintending  the  mental  cultivation  of  those  she 
hopes  to  convert  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

4.  Let  it  also  be  considered  that,  in  a  Christian  land,  the  Church 
succeeds  in  winning  her  youth  to  the  Saviour  in  proportion  as  she 
combines  the  religious  element  with  secular  learning.  It  is  indeed 
said  that,  in  Christian  countries,  where  there  are  so  many  other 
opportunities  of  inculcating  religious  truth,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  care  of  the  Church  in  general  education.  In  opposition  to  this 
statement,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  fidelity  to  the  Redeemer 
in  daily  education  receives  a  blessing  even  where  other  privileges  are 
realized  to  the  greatest  extent.  What  institutions  enjoy  the  out- 
pourings of  God's  Spirit  ?  Is  religion  often,  if  ever  revived,  where 
the  course  of  instruction  is  not  leavened  with  religious  truth  and 
superintended  by  religious  men  ?  The  promises  of  God  are  not  with 
the  ungodly.  His  covenant  is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Conver- 
sions to  Christ  are  the  joy  of  religious  institutions. 

5.  The  facility  with  which  ministers  become  teachers  of  general 
knowledge,  and  the  admitted  relationship  between  the  two  professions 
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of  preaching  and  teaching,  go  far  to  establish  the  position  taken. 
Probably  nearly  three  hundred  of  our  minbters  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  many  of  them  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  fathers  of  our  Church  signalized  themselves  as  in- 
structors of  youth.  Numbers  of  them  personally  established  and 
superintended  schools  and  academies.  Did  those  men  depart  from  their 
ordination  vows  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  general  commission 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  feed  the  lambs,  authorize  them  to  devote 
a  large  part  of  their  energies  in  training  the  rising  generation  and 
in  bringing  the  gospel  to  bear  upon  their  minds  and  hearts  through 
the  apparently  circuitous,  but  really  direct  course  of  public  edu- 
cation I 

6.  Another  principle,  already  alluded  to  in  this  Report,  confirms 
the  position  that  teaching  is  a  function  of  the  Church,  viz. :  the 
Scriptures  lay  no  stress  on  secular  education,  but  abound  in  ex- 
hortations in  favour  of  religious  nurture.  If  the  religious  so  far 
exceeds  the  secular,  if  the  two  naturally  go  together,  and  if  the 
religious  belongs  to  the  Church,  then  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Church  to  include  the  whole  within  its  proper  sphere  is  no  unnatural 
inference. 

Teaching  bein^  a  function  of  the  Church,*  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
parties  in  education. 

III.  Another  circumstance,  throwing  light  upon  the  position  of 
the  Church  respecting  education,  is,  that  hgb  chilbrbn  are  mem- 
bers OF  THE  Church.  They  sustain  a  covenant  delation  to  God, 
and  are  within  the  enclosures  of  His  visible  kingdom,  and  thus  enti- 
tled to  the  oversight  of  its  appointed  o£Scers. 

"The  visible  Church,"  says  the  Confession  of  Faith,  "consists  of 
all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together 
with  their  children^  and  is  the  kingdom  t>f  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
house  and  family  of  God^'  &;c.t  If  children  belong  to  the  house 
and  family  of  God  and  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Uie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  house  and  king- 
dom are  under  obligations  to  see  that  such  members  are  trained  up 
"in  the  way  they  should  go.'* 

The  doctrine  that  the  children  of  believers  are  members  of  the 
visible  Church  is  uniformly  maintained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Thus  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  answer  to  the  eixty-eeeond  ques- 
tion is,  "  The  visible  Church  is  a  society  made  up  of  all  such  as  in 
all  ages  and  places  in  the  world  do  profess  the  true  religion,  and  their 
children.'* 

*  Br.  Junkin,  in  his  inaugural  address,  on  Christian  education,  say^ :  "  Without  fear  of 
contradiction,  therefore,  from  any  quarter,  we  affirm  TBACHmo  to  be  the  leading,  the 
all-important  function  of  the  Church." 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point,  reference  is  made  to  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  1S48 ;  and  to  Dr.  Junkin^s  address,  at 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  Washington  College,  Virginia.  Both  of  these  discourses 
have  been  republished  in  "  Homb,  The  Sohool,  and  Thi  Chuech." — Ed. 

t  Chapter  xxv.,  section  ii.,  p.  134. 
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Again,  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  106th  question  is,  ^^  Infants 
•descending  from  parents,  either  both  or  but  one  of  them,  professing 
faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  are  in  that  respect,  within  the 
covenant.'' 

In  the  administration  of  baptism,  a  part  of  the  instruction  to  be 
communicated  is,  that,  "  children  are  federally  holy,*'*  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  included  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
are  the  subjects  of  divine  promises. 

One  more  quotation  from  our  standards  will  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  places  children  in  a  very  intimate  relation  to  her 
authority,  and  enjoins  their  careful  education.  "  Children  bom 
within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  and  dedicated  to  God  in  bap- 
tism, are  under  the  inspection  and  government  of  the  Church  ;  and 
are  to  be  taught  to  read,  and  repeat  the  Catechism,  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to 
abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."t  I^ 
would  be  impossible  for  language  to  express,  in  clearer  terms,  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  to  watch  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
to  combine  with  all  secular  instruction  that  knowledge  which  accom- 
panies salvation.  The  language  of  the  standards  of  our  Church 
sanctions  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  plans  of  education,  both 
as  to  the  union  of  learning  and  religion,  and  the  'inspection"  of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  basis  of  these  teachings  of  our  formulas  is  the  Word  of  God, 
especially  that  tender  saying  of  our  Lord,  when  he  blessed  little 
children,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Our  commentators, 
generally,  agree  in  referring  this  declaration  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
of  which  infants  are  thus  acknowledged  members. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  thb  orbinanob  of  baptism  justifies  the 
Church  in  acting  as  a  party  in  education  and  in  establishing  for  her 
children  religious  institutions  where  their  training  may  be  conducted 
on  principles  which  recognise  their  immortality. 

The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  give  peculiar  solemnity  to 
the  ideas  expressed  in  their  administration.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  ideas  as  enjoined  at  Baptism,  correspond  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  our  standards,  relating  to  the  bringing  up  of  children.  The 
following  Bre  the  words  of  our  book : 

'^  The  minister  is  also  to  exhort  the  parents  to  the  careful  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  requiring : 

"  That  they  teach  the  child  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  that  they 
instruct  it  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  an  excellent  summary  of 
which  we  have  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  in  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which 
are  to  be  recommended  to  them,  as  adopted  by  this  Church,  for  their 
direction  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty ;  that 

•  Directory,  ch.  vii^  sect  iv^  p.  499.  f  I^m  ch*  « ,  sect,  i.,  p,  504, 
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they  pray  with  and  for  it ;  that  they  set  an  example  of  piety  and 
godliness  before  it ;  and  endeavour  by  all  the  means  of  God's  ap- 
pointment, to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."* 

Two  prominent  ideas  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  are,  first^  the 
dedication  of  the  child  to  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
and,  secondly^  the  openly  assumed  obligations  of  the  parents  to  use 
every  available  and  proper  methods  to  imbue  the  child  with  the  spirit 
and  knowledge  of  religion.  These  two  ideas  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  Church  education.  The  sacrament  makes  the  Church  a  party  to 
the  instruction  of  her  youth.  For  shall  she  exact  covenant  engage- 
ments of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  afford  no  opportunities  to 
enable  her  members  to  fulfil  them  ?  Shall  the  world  be  allowed  to 
secularize  institutions  of  learning,  thus  dishonouring  the  King  of 
kings,  to  whom  her  youth  are  solemnly  dedicated,  and  disowning  the 
truth  of  his  grace,  of  which  she  is  the  ^^  pillar  and  ground?"  Shall 
the  Church  require  that  the  child  shall  be  taught  to  read  the  word  of 
God,  and  then  submit  to  the  necessity  of  sending  him  to  an  institu- 
tion where  that  word  is  not  made  the  basis  of  instruction  ?  Shall 
prayers  be  exacted,  and  then  institutions  encouraged  where  prayer 
is  never  uttered  ?  Shall  a  godly  example  be  enjoined,  and  then 
teachers  be  set  over  the  child,  whose  example  is  often  irreligious  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form  ?  In  a  word,  shall  the  sacrament  of  the  Church 
enjoin  a  thoroughly  religious  nurture,  and  the  practice  of  the  Church 
rest  satisfied  with  the  nurture  of  the  world?.  Let  any  person  go 
from  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  a  religious  academy  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  he  will  recog- 
nise the  careful  watchfulness  of  the  Church  in  the  consistent  system 
of  her  instructions.     If  she  is  not  a  party  to  education,  who  is? 

y.  Again.     The  Church  is  a  party  to  education,  because  she  has 

A  GREAT  IHTBBEST  IN  THE  WOKE. 

It  is  said,  that  the  State  has  a  great  interest  in  enlightening  the 
minds  of  her  citizens,  and  in  qualifying  them  for  the  performance 
of  their  civil  and  political  duties.  But,  how  much  higher  interest 
has  the  Church  in  training  up  men  for  "  glory,  honour  and  immor- 
tality ?"  Besides  enlightening,  it  is  her  aim  to  convert,  to  sanctify 
and  to  save ;  to  inculcate,  in  addition  to  all  other  knowledge,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  and  especially  the  love  of  God  towards  nien, 
as  manifested  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  State  can  attend  to  secular  and  the  Church  to 
religious  knowledge?  This  division  of  education  into  the  human  and 
the  divine  so  as  to  secure  separate  and  opposing  agencies,  is  one  of 
the  most  cunning  stratagems  of  Satan.  No  such  dividing  line  is 
authorized  by  the  great  Proprietor,  who  owns  the  whole  estate.  The 
entire  work  of  education  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  car- 
ried on  religiously ;  and  religion  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole 

•  Directory,  ch.  ix^  section  iv.,  p.  487. 
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work.  There  may  be  a  division  of  labour,  but  no  exclusion  of  reli- 
gion. Every  department  of  education  must  be  conducted  religiously, 
or  in  a  religious  spirit ;  and  Christianity  may  be,  and  should  be  in- 
culcated even  in  departments  of  knowledge,  where  formal  religious 
instruction  is  not  admitted.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  partition  of 
secular  instruction  to  the  State,  and  of  religious  instruction  to  the 
Church,  if  the  mind  and  conscience  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
Moreover,  by  existing  arrangements,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  public  religious  teaching  of  the  children  of  her  congre^tions 
except  on  the  Sabbath ;  so  that  the  partition  referred  to  is  dishon- 
ouring to  religion  in  its  conditions  as  well  as  in  its  nature.  It  is 
true,  that  the  children  of  pious  parents  may  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion at  home ;  but  aside  from  the  circumstance  that  the  teaching 
hours  and  the  teaching  place  of  school  ought  never  to  be  without  the 
matter  that  should  be  taught  everywhere,  there  are  three  facts  which 
render  it  important  for  religion  to  be  taught  at  school.  1st.  Many 
pious  parents  do  not  give  much,  if  any,  daily  religious  instruction  to 
their  children.  2d.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
municated at  home,  there  is  a  demand  for  more  at  school.  And  3d. 
The  children  in  the  congregation,  whose  parents  are  not  pious, 
receive  no  religious  teaching  at  homo  at  all.  The  parcelling  out  of 
the  kinds  of  instruction  cannot,  therefore,  be  tolerated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  equal  dividend  of  advantage.  The  Church  is  sure  to 
lose  by  any  such  process.  Her  true  position  is  to  afford  her  youth 
all  the  instruction  she  is  capable  of  imparting  through  her  own 
divinely  ordained  agency,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  afford 
them  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may  be  easily  and  of  right 
demanded  in  the  organization  of  the  daily  school. 

The  Church  has  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  religious 
training  and  in  the  salvation  of  her  youth.  Unless  early  life  be 
improved  in  the  assiduous  inculcation  of  the  truths  and  duties  of 
religion,  there  is  comparatively  little  hope  of  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter on  a  religious  basis.  However  much  interest  the  State  may 
have  in  the  qualifications  of  her  citizens  to  discharge  aright  their 
political  obligations,  the  Church  has  much  more  at  stake  in  prepar- 
ing the  rising  generation  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  and 
his  righteousness."  The  Church,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  momen- 
tous interests  involved,  is  a  lawful  and  rightful  party  in  education. 

YI.  The  Church  is  a  party  in  education,  because  shb  is  ablb 

BPPBCTUALLY  TO   SUPERINTEND  AND  TO   PROMOTE  THE  WORK.      And 

this  in  three  respects. 

1.  The  Church  has  the  true  educational  spirit.  She  is  commit- 
ted in  all  her  principles  to  take  a  deep  and  affectionate  interest  in 
the  young.  '^  Feed  my  lambs"  is  the  exhortation  of  the  Redeemer. 
**  Parents,  brine  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord"  is  flie  apostolic  precept.  Baptism,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, enjoins  consecration  to  God,  and  religious  instruction  of  a 
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thorough  kind.  The  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  Church  carry  forward 
the  lessons  of  religion  in  the  sanctuary.  The  true  excellence  of  all 
this  care  is,  that  it  is  of  a  religious  nature.  The  aim  of  the  Church 
is  high  as  heaven.  Her  educational  spirit  has  a  concern  for  the 
communication  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  knowledge ;  and  in 
this  enlarged  and  Christ-like  sensibility,  she  possesses  a  claim  of 
being  able  to  engage  in  the  work  with  a  zeal  suited  to  command  con- 
fidence and  success. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Church,  the  guardians  of  her  spiritual  affairs, 
have  the  requisite  qualifications  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 
youth.  The  ministers  and  ciders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  a 
body  of  men  far  more  competent  to  manage  educational  interests 
than  the  politically  selected  and  elected  trustees  of  the  State  schools. 
The  latter  are  frequently  not  only  ignorant,  but  destitute  of  princi- 
ple and  even  of  morality.  The  State  does  not  ordinarily  prefer  re- 
ligious men  for  any  office ;  and  the  frequent  incapacity  of  incum- 
bents to  fill  their  trusts,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  departments, 
is  a  fact  not  particularly  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  educational  affairs.  In  many  cases,,  however,  excellent  officers 
are  provided  by  the  State,  but  they  are  not  believed  to  be,  on  an 
average,  equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  her 
ministers  and  elders. 

8.  The  Church  can  9\oTie  supply  teachers  possessing  the  true  quali- 
fications for  their  calling.  If  our  views  of  education  are  correct, 
fitness  to  teach  religion  is  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a 
general  teacher.  This  great  profession  has  been  deeply  degraded 
by  the  secular  spirit  in  which  all  the  operations  of  education  have 
been  carried  on.  Many  engage  in  teaching  with  the  same  merce- 
nary views  which  influence  the  pedlar  in  disposing  of  his  wares.  Not 
unfrequently,  too,  teachers  are  persons  of  low  moral  character.  One 
of  our  Presbyteries  lately  met  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  district 
school  was  taught  by  an  intemperate  Roman  Catholic.  Although 
laudable  efforts  are  being  made  in  some  of  the  States  to  improve  t£e 
qualifications  of  teachers  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools, 
yet  with  every  improvement  devised  by  State  legislation,  the  funda^ 
mental  qualification  of  piety  is  overlooked.  The  teachers  who  afe 
furnished  through  the  Church  by  the  grace  of  God  with  this  high 
endowment,  are  the  only  safe  ones  to  whom  the  training  of  youth 
can  be  intrusted. 

The  Church  possesses,  in  her  educational  spirit,  intelligent  officers, 
and  trustworthy  teachers,  the  ability  to  conduct  the  work  of  edu- 
cation on  a  true  and  safe  basis. 

YIL  The  bistort  op  the  Chubob  proves  it  to  be  a  lawful  party 
in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Board  beg  leave  to  refer  to  their  Report  of  1848,  for  state- 
ments in  some  detail,  in  proof  of  the  historical  connexion  between 
religion  and  learning.    At  present,  they  merely  recall  the  attention 
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of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  fact,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  the  unwavering  advocate  of  its  right  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  education.  Calvin,  the  acknowledged  father  of  free  common 
schools,  devised  and  successfully  established  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  education  in  the  republic  of  Geneva.  John  Knox,  who, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  was  then  an  exile  from  Scotland,  tarrying 
at  Geneva,  imbibed  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  French  Reformer ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1559,  immediately  took  measures 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  whose  fame 
is  Scotia's  and  the  world's. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church,  at  a  time  when  its  feeble 
congregations  and  scattered  population  rendered  it  diflScult  to  accom- 
plisn  much  in  a  systematic  manner  and  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
undertook  the  supervision  of  an  institution  of  learning.  In  1739, 
the  "Synod  unanimously  approved  the  design,"  "for  erecting  a 
school,  or  seminary  of  learning."  In  1743,  the  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia,  Newcastle,  and  Donegal,  agreed  to  "  open  a  school  for 
the  education  of  youth;"  bjit  believing  that  "the  proper  method  for 
this  end  cannot  be  so  well  secured  without  the  Synod,"  the  matter 
was  again  referred  to  the  Synod,  who  took  the  school  under  their 
care  in  1744. 

The  College  at  Princeton  was  established  through  the  agency  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and  a  close  connexion 
existed  between  that  body  and  the  college,  until  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton  went  into  operation.  The  relation  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  the  provincial  government  under  George  II.  may 
have  been  a  reason  why  a  more  formal  connexion  with  the  Church 
was  not  recognised.  It  is  well  known  that  Gilbert  Te^inent,  among 
others,  was  opposed  to  allowing  the  State  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution. 

In  1771,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  took  up  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  persevered  in  measures  which  ultimately  resulted  in  esta- 
blishing Hampden  Sidney,  and  Washington  Colleges,  in  Virginia.  In 
1791,  the  Synod  of  Virginia  took  measures  whose  prosecution  re- 
sulted in  the  Canonsburg  Academy  in  the  Presbytery  of  Blairs- 
town,  afterwards  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Academy  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  Kentucky,  which  finally  resulted  in 
Centre  College.  No  chapter  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  more  significant  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
ecclesiastical  action  in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation,  than  that 
supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Transylvania  Academy,  Kentucky.* 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  other  Synods  continued  to  take  action  on  the  subject  of  denomi- 
national education,  until  the  Assembly  of  1847  finally  sanctioned  the 
general  plan.  It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  Re- 
formed Churches  generally,  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  par- 

•  Dr.  Davidson's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentncky. 
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ticular,  of  Greneva  and  Scotland,  recognised  their  right  to  engage  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  but  that  our  own  Church  in  this  country 
has  always  taken  the  same  view.  Circumstances,  indeed,  have 
caused  her  to  acquiesce  in  State  institutions  in  different  places  and 
at  different  times ;  but  she  has  never  done  homage  to  the  State  so 
far  as  to  surrender  her  own  absolute  right  to  educate,  whenever  she 
has  seen  fit  to  exercise  it.  The  measures  of  education,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  last  five  years,  are  the  crowning  testi- 
mony of  our  Church  in  regard  to  her  being  a  lawful  party  in  edu- 
cation. 

VIII.  A  true  survey  of  this  interesting  subject  takes  in  eternity 
as  well  as  time ;  and  the  revelations  of  the  eternal  world  will 
disclose  that  the  Church  was  a  party  to  education. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  will  reach  their  destiny  of  bliss 
through  the  religious  training  of  the  Church.  God  has  ordained 
among  second  causes,  none  more  influential  of  salvation  than  a 
Christian  education.  There  is  no  surer  guidance  for  the  right  road 
than  right  training.  Multitudes  out  of  every  tribe,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  will  owe  their  salvation  to  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  in  early  life.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  exercised 
by  the  Church  in  this  great  work,  will  the  wisdom  of  her  measures 
be  exalted  throughout  eternity,  and  her  intimate  and  legitimate  alli- 
ance with  education  be  disclosed.  During  the  last  year,  several 
hundred  of  our  youth  have  been  converted  to  God  in  institutions  of 
learning.  When  we  consider  the  multitude  brought  to  Christ  through 
faithful  religious  instruction  at  home  and  in  the  school,  and  then 
consider  the  influence  wielded  by  these  in  the  salvation  of  others, 
the  Church  will  stand  forth,  in  heavenly  glory,  an  admitted  party  in 
the  great  work  of  Christian  education. 

Instruction  will  be  carried  forward /or  ever  among  the  saints  within 
the  circle  of  the  Church  on  high.  The  knowledge  acquired  here, 
which  is  but  in  part,  will  be  perfected  above.  Our  education  is  pro- 
gressive beyond  this  life,  amidst  advancing  attainments  from  glory  to 
glory.  In  heaven  there  is  no  separation  between  knowledge  that  is 
secular  and  that  which  is  divine ;  but  all  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
deemed will  render  supreme  homage  to  spiritual  things,  and  Christ 
be  all  in  all.  The  Church  triumphant  will  see  her  ransomed  ones 
engrossed  with  those  themes  which  the  Church  militant  insisted  upon 
magnifying  in  her  earthly  institutions.  Amidst  the  revelations  of 
eternity,  and  the  perpetual  acquisitions  of  the  saints,  the  superior 
importance  of  religion  will  be  realized  in  full  vision.  The  subjects 
which  will  thus  occupy  the  Church  for  ever  and  ever,  justly  claim 
now  such  influence  from  her  supervision  as  entitles  her  to  be  a  party 
to  their  inculcation. 

All  the  measures  of  Christian  education  terminate  in  ghry  to  0-od 
in  the  highest.  God  is  their  aim  and  their  end.  A  merely  secular 
education  will  be  seen,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  to  have  been  trifling 
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with  knowledge  and  probation,  with  truth  and  eternity.  Christian 
nurture,  on  the  other  hand,  will  shine  forth  in  its  enduring  relations 
to  the  declared  glory  of  the  Most  High. 

The  Board  believe  that  the  Church  is  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded 
a  party  in  education,  because  the  true  objects  and  nature  of  educa- 
tion necessarily  include  the  inculcation  of  religion ;  teaching  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Church;  children  are  considered  by  our 
standards  as  members  of  the  Church,  and  under  her  care :  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  justifies  the  Church  in  establishing  for  her  children 
religious  institutions ;  the  Church  has  a  great  interest  in  the  work ; 
the  Church  is  able  effectually  to  superintend  and  to  promote  it;  the 
history  of  the  Church  proves  her  to  be  a  lawful  party  in  the  training 
of  the  rising  generation ;  and  the  revelations  of  eternity  will  confirm 
the  important  relations  of  the  Church  to  this  great  subject. 

THE   STATE  A   PARTY  IN   EDUCATION. 

The  State  may  also  be  considered  a  party  in  education. 

The  object,  however,  of  the  State,  in  its  organization,  is  not  to 
teach,  but  to  administer  justice  and  to  protect  mankind.  The  defence 
of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  are  the  special  ends  to  be  secured  by  the  State.  Any  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  education  is  rather  the  result  of  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  this  power,  or  the  neglect  of  its  exercise  by  parents 
and  the  Church,  than  inseparable  from  the  true  nature  of  State 
supervision. 

It  is  clear  that  the  State  has  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  community.  Not  only  are  general  prosperity  and  enterprise 
identified  with  education,  but  the  prevention  of  crime  seems  to  follow 
in  its  train.  The  State  also  has  peculiar  facilities  to  conduct  the 
work,  arising  in  part  from  enrolling  its  citizens  under  its  authority 
without  reference  to  denominational  preferences;  and  in  part  from 
the  ability  to  secure  the  requisite  amount  of  funds  by  taxation. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  the  State  might  engage  in  the  work  of 
education  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  religion;  as,  1st, 
when  there  was  a  uniformity  of  religious  sentiment  which  admitted 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  public  schools ; 
or,  2d,  when  the  law  authorized  the  application  of  the  public  funds  to 
institutions  under  the  care  of  religious  bodies  (provided  these  bodies 
were  all  evangelical^,  leaving  each  to  decide  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  religious  instruction ;  or,  8d,  if  there  were  sufficient  Protestantism, 
and  sufficient  union  among  Protestants,  to  require  the  inculcation, 
under  religious  teachers,  of  the  general  views  of  religion  common  to 
evangelical  denominations.  None  of  these  conditions,  however,  can 
be  expected  to  prevail  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent,  or  even 
for  a  long  time  in  districts  where  they  at  present  may  have  toleration. 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  is  accepted  by  many  as  a 
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compromise  in  the  way  of  ChristianiziDg  the  public  schools,  does  not 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  religious  education.  For,  1st,  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  teacher  who  would  consider  the  mere  reading  of  a  lesson 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history,  as  a  substitute  for  its  regular 
study,  and  for  its  satisfactory  inculcation  upon  the  mind  ?  2dly. 
Religious  truth  communicated  irreverently,  or  without  the  religious 
spirit,  as  would  commonly  be  the  case  under  the  State  system,  is,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  more  likely  to  harden  than  to  benefit.  And, 
3dly,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  permanent  introduction  pf  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools,  in  the  midst  of  Roman 
Catholic  agitation,  and  the  opposition  of  Infidelity  and  Indifferentism. 
As  a  practical  question,  therefore,  education  under  State  authority  is 
reduced  to  a  secular  basis,  the  exceptions  not  being  sufficiently 
numerous  or  permanent  to  complicate  the  issue.  Nor  can  it  be  seen 
what  right  the  State  has  to  teach  religion  at  all,  unless  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, — an  idea  universally  repu- 
diated in  this  country.  Neither  in  theory  nor  in  fact,  therefore, 
can  the  State  system  be  expected  to  differ  from  its  present  prevalent 
character  of  religious  indifferentism. 

The  value  of  State  interposition,  in  its  existing  form,  rests  mainly 
upon  the  advantages  arising  from  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
community.  These  advantages  are  believed  by  many  to  be  so  great 
as  to  render  the  public  schools  not  only  the  least  of  evils,  but  public 
blessings.  The  Board  of  Education  are  disposed  to  regard  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  land  in  the  most  favourable  view  their  peculiar 
and  anomalous  character  will  bear.  But  the  State  system  at  best,  is 
an. unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  higher  and  a  better  system.  The 
General  Assembly,  under  whose  authority  the  Board  act,  have  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  education  far  superior  in  theory  and  practice ;  for 
this  plan  aims  at  securing  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  in  connexion 
with  the  highest  attainments  of  temporal  knowledge. 

Although  the  State,  as  one  of  the  parties  in  education,  may  as- 
sume the  power  to  establish  institutions  of  learning,  just  as  any  in- 
dividual may  on  his  own  responsibility,  it  is  maintained,  that  the 
State  has  not  only  no  monopoly  in  the  work,  but  that  its  agency 
is  properly  of  inferior  authority  to  that  of  both  parents  and  the 
Church. 

These  brief  hints  respecting  State  connexion  with  education,  lead 
to  the  following  more  formal  conclusions : 

Ist.  The  State  has  no  divine  warrant,  in  the  nature  of  its  organi- 
zation, to  take  part  in  the  work  of  education,  much  less,  to  control 
it.* 

2d.  Its  agency,  in  its  present  form,  and  under  present  circum- 

*  "The  whole  functions  of  civil  government  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word — thb 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTIOB."    Dr.  Junkin. 

**  We  search  in  vain  within  the  Bible,  or  in  the  book  of  true  philosophy  without  it, 
for  any  evidence,  that  teaching  was  ever  committed  by  the  Creator  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, as  one  of  the  functions  of  his  office."    Do, 
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stances,  may  be  justified  bj  the  exigency  arising  from  the  neglect  of 
the  original  parties  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 

3d.  State  education  must  practically  exclude  religious  teaching. 

4th.  The  present  State  system  is  an  inferior  and  temporary  dis- 
pensation, which,  like  some  things  under  the  law  of  Moses,  may  be 
tolerated  as  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system. 

5th.  State  co-operation,  by  means  of  pecuniary  grants  to  Chris- 
tian institutions,  may  be  lawful  under  circumstances  which  involve 
no  connivance  with  fundamental  error. 

The  chief  interest,  which  the  Board  of  Education  have  had  in 
this  discussion,  is  to  sustain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  instruction  of  her  children.  Whatever  may  be  yielded 
to  the  State  temporarily,  and  in  view  of  present  exigencies,  it  is 
clear  to  the  Board,  that  the  Church  has  a  divine  title  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  public  education ;  and  that  it  is  both  right  and  wise  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  persevere  in  efforts  to  establish  religious 
institutions  of  every  grade^  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  as  exten- 
sively as  possible. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CATECHETICAL   INSTRUCTION  BEFORE    THE 
REFORMATION. 

BY  THE  BIV.  JOHN  PBOUDFIT,  D.D.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

The  great  instrument  by  which  God  has  chosen  to  diffuse  and  per- 
petuate his  truth  among  men,  is  the  living  voice.  John  Bunyan,  as 
usual,  clothes  a  great  truth  in  a  quaint  conceit,  when  he  represents 
"  Ear-Gate"  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  town  of  Mansoul,  through 
which  Diabolus  first  carried  the  city,  and  against  which  those  valiant 
soldiers  of  the  great  King  Shaddai,  and  Captain  Boanerges  and  Cap- 
tain Conviction,  "did  bend  their  main  force.*'  The  pen  and  the 
press,  powerful  as  they  are,  are  mostly  powerful  in  seconding,  ex- 
tending, and  perpetuating  the  impressions  of  the  living  voice.  They 
are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  first  publication  of  truth,  or  to  the 
making  immediate,  profound,  and  general  impressions  on  the  minds 
of  men.  They  could  never  have  called  the  world  to  repentance  and 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  as  did  "the  voice  "  of 
John  the  Baptist.  They  could  never  have  sent  out  the  "line"  of 
the  Gospel  "  into  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world,"  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  it  was  "  sounded 
forth"  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians. 
They  could  never  have  rolled  up  the  population  of  Europe  in  one 
vast  surge,  and  precipitated  it  upon  Asia,  as  did  the  preaching  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  They  could  never  have  made  or  begun  the  Re- 
formation, though  they  had  a  mighty  and  indispensable  agency  in 
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extending  and  completing  it.  They  could  never  have  awakened  the 
slumbering  churches  of  England  and  America  as  did  the  preaching 
of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  They  could  never  have  agitated  the 
general  mind  of  Britain  and  of  this  country,  as  we  have  recently 
seen  it  done  by  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  one  man.  The  pen 
and  the  press  have  done,  and  are  doing,  great  things,  and  will  do 
greater  still.  But  they  cannot  transcend  their  office.  They  cannot 
pass  out  of  their  sphere.  Their  power  must  be  exerted,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  minds  and  communities  already  attentive,  thoughtful,  and 
mature.  To  arouse  the  soul,  to  pour  into  it  the  vivifying  power  of 
new  truth,  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  living  voice,  trembling  under 
the  vast  emotions  which  that  truth  has  already  awakened,  and  trans- 
mitting those  emotions,  by  the  mysterious  and  irresistible  power  of 
sympathy,  to  other  souls. 

If  this  truth  has,  in  any  case,  a  special  and  peculiar  force,  it  is  in 
its  application  to  the  training  of  the  young.  Then,  especially,  is 
"Ear-Gate"  the  main  avenue,  and  the  voice  the  most  effective,  in 
fact,  the  only  effective  instrument,  when  truth  is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
ever-changing  moods  of  the  young  mind,  all  eager  as  it  is  for  know- 
ledge, yet  impatient  of  protracted  attention ;  curious  of  facts,  yet 
easily  wearied  of  abstractions;  earnest  and  tender,  yet  prone  to 
levity ;  deeply  and  keenly  susceptible  at  once  to  the  things  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  sensible  world.  Oral  instruction  was  the  great  ordi- 
nance of  God  for  perpetuating  religion  in  the  ancient  Church.  "  I 
know  Abraham,  thajt  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Gen.  xviii. 
19.  "These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day — thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  Deut.  vi.  6,  7. 
"  Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children, 
and  their  children  another  generation."  Joel  i.  8.  "  The  priest's 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth,''  Mai.  ii.  7.  Thus,  the  whole  historical  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  borne  along  from  generation  to  generation  by 
the  living  voice  of  parent,  priest,  and  prophet. 

In  what  precise  form  this  oral  instruction  was  administered,  can- 
not now,  we  believe,  be  determined.  The  Hebrew  words  used  to 
denote  the  process  ("^^o — to  narrate^  rehearse^  Joel,  i.  3,  and  t^^ — to 
inculcate^  lit.  to  sharpen^  Deut.  vi.  7),  signify  a  constant  and  earnest 
oral  teaching,  but  imply  nothing  as  to  the  recipient  of  the  instruc- 
tion. Josephus  represents  constant  oral  tuition  in  the  law  of  Q-od^ 
as  the  great  peculiarity  and  incomparable  excellence  of  the  Hebrew 

Kstem,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  unquestionable  superiority  of 
wish  morals,  and  of  the  deeper  influence  of  their  religious  and 
ethical  system  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  "  Our  legislator,"  he 
says,  "  beginning  at  once  from  the  earliest  culture,  presented  the  law 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  necessary  of  instructions,  and  required  the 
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people  to  assemble  every  week  to  hear  it,  and  to  Uam  it  thoroughly; 
a  method  which  all  other  legislators  seem  to  have  neglected/**  This 
process  (denoted  by  dxpdaurtq  and  Ufiaa^Odyetv)  seems  to  come  very  near 
to  the  question  and  answer  involved  in  the  later  idea  of  catechetical 
instruction,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  KarTj^iw  does  not  occur 
in  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  nor  in  the  Septuagint.  The  latter 
translate  the  Hebrew  words,  signifying  to  teach,  by  the  usual  Greek 
words,  Tzpo^c^d^Wy  &c.  It  never  occurs  with  the  signification,  to  in- 
struct^  till  it  is  so  used  in  the  New  Testament-f  There  it  occurs  in 
six  passages,  in  all  of  which,  save  one  (Acts,  xxi.  24),  it  clearly  bears 
the  sense  of  oral  tuition  in  divine  truth.  The  religious  instruction 
of  Theophilus  (Luke,  i.  4),  of  Apollos  (Acts,  xviii.  25),  and  of  the 
Jew  addressed  by  Paul,  as  the  representative  of  his  Church  and 
nation  (Rom.  ii.  18),  are  all  alluded  to  under  the  term  xa-n^x^w.  The 
Christian  convert  and  disciple  (Gal.  vi.  6)  is  denominated  o  xaTrixoufisvoq, 
and  his  pastor  or  teacher  <>  xaTj^x^'^'  Paul  also  uses  the  word  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  19)  to  denote  intelligible  and  edifying  Christian  instruction^  as 
distinguished  from  ^^  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue."  ^^  In  the 
church,  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also  (Iva  xai  &XXouq  x(myn^<rw),  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  ton^gue.''  These  are  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  They  disclose, 
however,  not  only  an  idea,  but  a  method  which,  destined  to  undergo 
a  gradual  expansion,  was  to  assume  a  vast  importance  and  power  in 
diffusing  through  the  world  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity. 

If  we  look  simply  at  the  form  and  derivation  of  xamjx^w^  it  seems 
to  intimate  a  process  vocal  and  audible  on  both  sides  (^u.,  xar*  r^x^ 
dtddffxetv),  in  which  the  thought  and  voice  of  the  pupil  give  back  an 
eclio  to  that  of  the  teacher.  For  the  special  signification  of  ijx^^  i^ 
distinction  from  other  Greek  words  of  like  meaning,  is  sound  re- 
tumed.X  Such  a  meaning  must,  however,  rest  on  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  and  not  on  its  use;  though  Melancthon  and  D'Outrein 
have  claimed  even  the  latter  in  its  support.  "  KariQxttv,''  says  Me- 
lancthon, *'*'  signifies  not  simply  to  teach,  but  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  reading  or  lecturing,  and  hearing  the  pupils  recite  what  has  been 
said;'*  and  again,  'Hhat  method  of  teaching  in  which  the  utterances 
of  the  master  are  called  forth  by  questions,  is  properly  denoted  by 

It  was  not  so  understood,  however,  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 
All  their  Karrixr^clt^;  are  composed  in  a  direct  and  continuous  form, 
without  question  and  answer.      The  earliest  composition  which  is 

*  'O  ^  fjnerepos  vo^oQt-nK — ivB^  am  ttk  irp'^Tiis  dp^ificvoi  rpo^^j— caXXMrTOir  teal  aVayiraitfrartfy 
dziiet^ev  vatievnaruv  rov  rdftov^-^atrms  iPSoitiiot  iiri  riiv  dKpdwrtv  t6v  v6f6r)  bc^rnn  ffoXXfytv^ci  xml 
To^Tov  dKpt^<os  UftavOdveiv.  8  6h  trdvrtg  bi  voiioBh-ai  ioiKotn  vapaXtwtlif.  Joseph.  CoQt.  ApioDem, 
lib.  ii.  8.  17.     Op.  torn.  IL  p.  1378.     Ox.,  1720. 

t  We  meet  with  it  but  once  in  Josephus,  where  it  simply  means  to  comnmniccUe  ver- 
bally. Agrippa,  in  a  letter  to  Josephus,  says,  ir*  h»  ^wrOxnt  /«•*  f*^  dvrSs  at  voXXa  Kantx^nt 
T&v  dyvoovfthKov,  "  When  we  meet,  I  will  myself  communicate  to  you  verbally  many  things 
of  which  you  are  not  now  aware."    Jos.  Vit  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  940.    Ox.  1720. 

J"  Sonus— ex  rejlexu  et  repercuttione geminatut,''  Hen.  Alting.  Prol.  ad  Cat,  Pal.,  p.  1. 
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noticed  under  this  name,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  was  written 
by  Dionysius,  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Eusebius,  in  his  notice  of  Dionysius,'*'  calls  it 
iizttnoXij  opOodoSiat;  xaTfix^Ttxrj  ("an  epistle  explanatory  of  Christian 
doctrine.")  Nicephorus  says,  more  fully,  Dionysius  not  only  la- 
boured to  instruct  and  edify  those  who  were  specially  under  his  charge, 
but  sought  to  impart  divine  truth  to  those  who  dwelt  in  other  regions 
{toi<;  (yi:  aXXodaT:7i<;\  showing  himself  accessible  to  all,  and  addressing 
general  epistles  to  them ;  one  of  which  is  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 

xav^yrr^atv  nspii/ouira  dpdodo^iaq  7:sp\  itpijvT}^  re  xal  ivwtreto^  Gnortdefiivi/i  (lit.) 

"  containing  a  catechism  of  orthodoxy,  entitled,  '  Concerning  peace 
and  unity.*  '*t  The  most  ancient  production  of  the  Church,  there- 
fore, to  which  ecclesiastical  history  has  given  the  title  of  "  catechism,'' 
was  a  letter  from  a  Christian  pastor,  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  designed  to  promote  "  peace  and 
unity"  in  a  neighbouring  church. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  left  eighteen  Karrix^ffBK;  or  Catechetical 
Discourses,  which  are  simply  short  and  plain  homilies  on  the  princi- 
pal points  of  Christian  doctrine.  As  they  are  much  the  most  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  kind  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
early  Church,  some  notice  of  their  contents  will  not  be  without  inte- 
rest, showing,  as  they  do,  the  topics,  method,  and  intention  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  in  the  fourth  century.  They  afford  internal  evi- 
dence that  they  were  composed,  as  Jerome  states,^  "  when  the  author 
was  a  young  man."  Still,  they  are  beautiful  and  instructive,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  the  superstitions  which  disfigure  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fourth  century.§  They  are  arranged  systematically 
{xaT*  dxoXou0ta>f  as  the  author  expresses  it),  so  as  to  lead  the  catechumen 
to  a  complete  elementary  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  To  each 
address  is  prefixed  the  following  title :  "  Extemporary  catechetical 
discourse  to  those  who  were  about  to  be  enlightened  [i.  e.  baptized||] 
at  Jerusalem,  designed  to  introduce  the  candidates  for  baptism" 
(Kanj^^jtrtg  ^uiTcZo/niytov  iv  ^  hpotFoXufioiq  (T^edtcurOettra  itffcqrorji'txij  roiq  r^  fioK" 

ritrfiart  TzpoaeXdodirt),  with  the  Special  subject  of  the  address,  and  the 
portion  of  Scripture  to  be  expounded,  annexed.  They  are  preceded 
by  a  IJpoxan^pjiTiq  (prefatory  catechetical  discourse),  from  which  we 
make  a  few  extracts.  "Already,"  thus  he  begins,  "ye  who  are 
about  to  receive  Christian  baptism,  the  odour  of  blessedness  is  upon 
you ;  already  ye  are  gathering  spiritual  flowers  to  weave  celestial 
crowns ;  already  the  fragrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  breathed  upon 
you ;  already  ye  have  come  into  the  vestibule  of  the  royal  palace. 

*  Ecc.  Hist.  iv.  23.  t  Niceph.  Call.  Ecc.  Hist  iv.  8. 

J'-  Ex»ant  ejus  (Cyrilii)  leamXnceTt  quas  in  adolescentiacomposyit."  Hieron.  Cat.  Script, 
op.  torn,  i.,  p.  101  (ed.  Erasmi). 

§  These  have  led  Rivet  and  others  to  question  their  genuineness.  But  they  are,  we 
think,  undoubtedly  Cyril's,  though   probably  to  some  extent,  corrupted  by  interpolation. 

n  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  ^w-ur/ta  is  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  as  equiva- 
lent to  baptism;  ^^t^ifupoi  denoted  those  who  had  been  prepared  by  catechetical  in- 
struction to  receive  baptism  j  ^rtaQtv-nt^  those  who  had  actually  bsen  baptized. 
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May  you  now  be  led  in  by  the  King  himself!  The  blossoms  of  the 
trees  have  already  appeared.  May  the  fruit  ripen  to  perfection  !  .  .  . 
He  cannot  lie  who  hath  said,  that  ^  to  those  who  love  God,  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good.'  God  is  bounteous  to  do  good;  but 
he  waits  for  the  free  choice  of  every  one.  ...  If  thou  bringest  thy 
body  hither,  but  dost  not  dedicate  thy  mind,  it  profiteth  nothing. 
Simon  the  Sorcerer  was  baptized,  but  he  was  not  enlightened.  He 
washed  his  body  with  water,  but  he  did  not  illuminate  his  heart  by 
the  Spirit.*  .  .  .  Thou  wert  heretofore  called  catechumen,  being 
instructed  without.  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  instructed  without,  but 
within ;  {ddux&rt  TrspiT^x^  dXX*  ^jX^r)  •  •  •  Thou  hast  entered  on  the 
strife.  Finish  thy  course.  .  .  .  Abide  in  catechetical  instructions, 
even  if  we  prolong  them  much,  lest  thy  mind  grow  faint ;  for  thou 
puttest  on  armour  against  hostile  powers.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  many 
enemies,  take  many  weapons.  ...  It  is  needful  that  thou  shouldst 
learn  how  to  pierce  the  Greek,  how  to  combat  with  the  heretic,  the 
Jew,  and  the  Samaritan.  And  lo,  here  are  the  weapons,  and  that 
most  eflFective  '  sword  of  the  Spirit.'  .  .  .  Look  not  on  these  cate- 
chetical discourses  as  on  the  congregational  homilies  (ra^  ffwi^detq 
6fxdia4).  They,  too,  are  good  and  worthy  of  faith ;  if  we  neglect 
them,  however,  to-day,  to-morrow  we  may  learn  them.  But  if  the 
instructions  given  in  order,  pertaining  to  *  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration,' be  neglected  to-day,  how  will  the  defect  be  repaired  ?  Con- 
sider this  as  the  season  for  the  planting  oT  trees :  unless  we  dig  and 
deepen  {fiaOuvw^Lcv),  how  is  it  possible  afterwards  to  plant  aright  that 
which  is  now  planted  amiss?  Look  upon  catechetical  instruction 
as  on  the  building  of  a  house :  unless  we  bind  the  house  together  with 
girders  {dsff/iojq  6ixodo/i7;<:)^  as  the  building  goes  on,  so  that  nothing  be 
insecure,  the  whole  structure  will  be  ready  to  fall  asunder.  But  we 
must  lay  stone  upon  stone  and  add  joint  to  joint,  and  rejecting  all 
superfluous  materials,  so  must  the  building  rise  to  its  complete  form. 
Thus  we  bring  to  thee  the  stones  of  knowledge.  Thou  must  hear 
the  things  which  pertain  to  the  living  God.  Thou  must  hear  the 
things  which  pertain  to  the  judgment.  Thou  must  hear  the  things 
which  pertain  to  Christ.  Thou  must  hear  the  things  which  pertain 
to  the  resurrection ;  and  many  things  are  to  be  delivered  in  due 
order  which  are  now  spoken  in  a  scattered  way  {ffT.opddr,v\  but  are 
afterwards  to  be  reduced  to  system.  Yet,  if  thou  do  not  bind  these 
things  together,  and  fix  in  thy  memory  the  things  spoken  first  and 
afterwards  {rm  izpdnwv  xcCt  Tmv  dsuripwv)^  the  architect  indeed  doth 
his  part  of  the  work,  but  thou  wilt  have  a  tottering  house  of  it."t 

The  works  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  contain  one  catechetical 
oration.J  It  is  entirely  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  gives  a  full 
and  rather  fanciful  exposition  of  the  propriety  of  calling  it  illumu 
nation,  and  of  terming  the  baptized  illuminated.     It  contains  little 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  good  father  was  quite  clear  of  the  heresy  of  baptitmal 
regeneration. 

t  Cyrilli,  Op.  p.  1-9.    Tho.  Miller,  Oxon.  1703. 

j  Orat.  40,  «j  t6  Syiov  /Savrurna,    Op.  (Ed.  Bened.)  torn.  i.  p.  691. 
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solid  instrnction,  being  written  in  that  declamatory  and  somewhat 
turgid  8ty]e  which  marks  most  of  the  productions  (especially  the 
prose),  of  that  writer.  His  hymns  are  more  simple  and  edifying 
than  his  sermons. 

Of  Gregory  Nyssen*  we  have  one,  divided  into  forty  parts,  in- 
tended especially,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  to  meet  the  objections 
and  diflSculties  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics  of  various  sorts,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  young,  to  whom,  in  fact,  these  discourses 
would  be  wholly  inappropriate,  from  the  abstruseness  of  the  points 
which  they  handle,  the  very  first  of  them  being  designed  to  show,  for 
the  conviction  of  the  Jews,  that  the  trinity  of  persons  is  not  incon- 
sistent, in  the  nature  of  things,  with  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature. 

Chrysostom  has  left  two  xanj;|ny«reT(;,f  which  are  beautiful  models 
of  this  kind  of  composition.  They,  too,  are  addressed  ^/o^?  root; 
fieXXovra^  ^atrtZeqOat^  %,  g.,  "  to  those  who  were  preparing  for  baptism.*' 
The  first  expresses  his  joy  on  beholding  around  him  an  assembly  of 
the  young  brethren.  The  second  contains  some  remarks  which  are 
interesting  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ercise. '^  I  come,"  he  says,  "  to  seek  some  fruit  of  those  instructions 
which  were  formerly  addressed  to  you.  For  I  do  not  speak  that 
you  should  hear  only,  but  that  you  should  remember  the  things 
which  are  spoken,  and  that  you  should  give  a  manifestation  of  this 
in  your  actions,  not  so  much  to  us  as  to  God,  who  seeth  the  secrets 
of  the  mind."  This  renders  it  not  likely  that  bl  vocal  response  or  re- 
citation  of  what  had  been  delivered  formed  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
exercise.  The  response  was  to  be  given,  "  the  harvest,"  as  he  after- 
wards tells  them,  was  to  be  "  presented"  in  their  lives. 

All  these  are  direct  and  continuous  addresses.  There  is  no 
Kanj^yjirtq  of  the  early  Church  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

The  communication  of  instruction  by  ipam^ffsTq  and  aKoxpt<fsX<;^  dates, 
it  is  true,  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  specimens  of  it  in 
Justin  Martyr, J  in  Basil  of  C8esarea,§  and  in  Athanasius.||  The 
subjects  handled  in  this  way,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  of  an 
abstruse  and  controversial  character.  Some  of  the  "  questions  and 
answers"  of  Basil  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  and  ignorant,  but  the  greater  number  are  solutions,  rather,  of 
difficult  and  disputed  questions  in  theology  and  ethics.  Certain 
questions  appear  to  have  been  proposed  to  the  catechumens  when 
applying  for  baptism.     These  are  alluded  to  by  Cyprian  when  he 

•  Greg.  Nyss.  Op.  torn,  iii.,  p.  43,  &c.     (Aoyoj  itaria»?«*df  h  ikkyai.)     Paris,  1638. 

t  Op.  (Ed.  Bened.)  torn.  ii.  p.  225,  234. 

X  See  his  'iVxamadt  Xpum<tinKhi  wp^  rovs  BXX^ya;,  ("  Christian  interrogations  to  the 
Greeks,^')  which  are  followed  by  their  answers.  (^.  Just.  Mart.  p.  159,  &c.  Colon., 
1686. 

§  Basil  has  leA  three  hundred  and  thirteen  solutions  of  doctrinal  and  practical  diffi- 
culties in  this  form.     Op.  tOm.  ii.  p.  581-753.    (Ed.  Bened.) 

H  n^  'AtrrloTcoVf  irrpl  KXttartav  koI  dvayicdttiiv  ^fjTfjuiraVf  &c. :  **  Concerning  various  and 
necessary  questions  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  the  subjects  of  controversy,  and, 
are  useful  to  be  known  by  all  Christians."    Athan.  Op.  torn,  ii  p.  275,  &c.  1601. 
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speaks  of  the  "interrogatio  quae  fit  in  baptismo;"*  of  which  he 
gives  one  example  in  the  same  passage,  as  follows :  '^  Credis  in  vitam 
eternam  et  remissionem  peccatorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?"  ("  Dost 
thou  believe  in  eternal  life  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  means  of  the 
holy  Church  ?")  Augustine  incidentally  gives  another  of  these  ques- 
tions :  '^  Si  dixerimus  catechumeno,  credis  in  Christum  ?  Respondet, 
Credo."  ("  If  we.  say  to  the  catechumen,  dost  thou  believe  in  Christ? 
He  answers,  I  do.")  But  these  questions  were  plainly  intended 
simply  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  catechumen  for  initiation  into 
the  church  by  baptism.  The  proper  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
early  Church  was  given  in  direct  and  continuous  discourse.  The 
application  of  question  and  answer  was  a  much  later  idea. 

Oral  religious  instruction,  in  a  familiar  way,  suited  to  impress  the 

?roung  and  unenlightened  mind,  and  excite  it  to  attention  and  recol- 
ection,  is  the  proper  and  universal  idea  expressed  by  xanjxTi^tq.^ 
This  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  early  Church,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  holy  nurture  to  her  own  children,  but  of  recovery 
to  the  lapsed,  and  of  conversion  to  Pagans  and  others  who  were  yet 
without.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  were  general  and  firm  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  direct  scriptural  and  apostolic  sanction  for  the 
practice.  They  looked  upon  the  r^a  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v. 
12,  13),  and  the  koytxbv  ddoXdv  ycUaJ  of  Peter  H.  Pet.  ii.  2),  as  refer- 
ring distinctly  to  familiar  oral  instruction  in  Christian  truth,  adapted 
to  young  and  simple  minds,  and  interpreted  the  (rroixtXa  r^<;  oipx^S  *««^ 
Xoyitov  TOO  Oeou  (Heb.  V.  12),  and  the  Xdy'oq  TT^q  apj^TJq  TOO  xpi(rcoo  (Heb. 
vi.  1),  as  denoting  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  imparted  in  the 
catechetical  form.  Those  who  were  under  this  kind  of  instruction 
were  regarded  as  ^v  irp6eopot^  r^c  ioirefiicas;,^  "  in  the  vestibule  of  piety." 
Cyril  speaks  of  them  as  "caught  with  the  hook,"  "enclosed  in  the 
nets  of  the  Church."  One  class  of  Christian  ministers  was  specially 
charged  with  this  sort  of  instruction,  and  were  called  xany/ouvrfic  or 
xaTTiX^Tdt—chtechists.  Apartments  in  connexion  with  the  church 
edifices  were  at  a  later  period  appropriated  to  this  use,  and  were 
called  xaTT^x^ofieva  and  xaT7}xoofis\feta.  Female  catechists  were  employed 
to  instruct  young  and  ignorant  persons  of  their  own  sex.JI     The  zeal 

♦  Epist.  LXX.  Op.  p.  301.    Bishop  Pearson's  ed.  1700. 

t  Ath  ro^TO  Kol  Kar^ncti  Xly^rai  'iva  koX  dir6vr<a¥  ii/Kov  o  XSyos  fifidv  Ivrf!^  ratg  Stavoiatf, 
"  For  this  reason  is  it  called  Karffxnets,  (lit.  a  iounding  /orM),  that  even  when  we  are  absent^ 
the  word  may  resound  (or  echo)  in  your  minds."     Chrys.,  ubi  tup. 

J  r&Xa  ii  KaTiixn<ris.  ("The  milk  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  is  catechetical  instruction.'^ 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  on  1  G^r.  iii.  2,  who  also  largely  expounds  the  same  passage  in  this 
sense  in  his  Paed.  Op.  p.  98.     Lutet,  1629. 

§  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  40. 

i  Jerome  thinks  (Comm.in  Rom.  xvi.  1)  that  it  was  in  some  such  way  that  Phebe 
was  "  a  servant  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,"  which  he  translates,  "  in  niinisterio  eccle- 
sise  quse  est  in  Cenchroeis."  He  quotes  also  the  instance  of  Priscilla,  who,  with  her 
husband,  assisted  Paul  ^in  opere  doctrinarum;"  and  states  that,  in  his  own  day,  dea- 
conesses in  the  Eastern  churches  gave  private  instruction  to  persons  of  their  own  sex. 
The  early  history  of  these  churches  is  rich  in  the  names  of  women  of  eminent  piety  and 
high  endowments.  Basil,  in  his  letters,  often  speaks  in  terms  of  grateful  admiration  of  his 
mother,  and  grandmother,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  says,  "  formed  and  moulded  his  early 
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and  activity  with  which  the  Christians  plied  these  means  of  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  their  religion  and  converting  Pagans,  drew  on  them 
the  profane  irony  of  Lucian,  who,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,*  bur- 
lesques the  name  of  "catechumen,"  in  connexion  with  "the  marvel- 
lous wisdom  of  the  Christians"  and  the  "eternal  life"  for  which 
they  professed  to  hope. 

In  some  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  churches,  the  office  of  catechist 
appears  to  have  been  distinct,  but  generally,  we  think,  was  included 
in  that  of  pastor  and  minister  of  the  Word ;  and  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine have  observed,  that  while  the  Apostle  Paul  has  in  other  cases 
separated  the  functions  of  Christian  ministers,  he  has  spoken  of  these 
two  together:  "pastors  and  teachers."  (Eph.  iv.  11.)  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  names  of  the  ancient  Church  are  enrolled  among  the 
catechists  of  Alexandria.  Pantsenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
Origen,  head  the  list.  Pantsenus  was  the  teacher  of  Clemens,  as 
Clemens  was  of  Origen,  and  in  both  cases  the  pupil  succeeded  his 
master  in  the  office  of  catechist.  Jerome  entitles  Clemens  xanjxTiffsm 
magister,t  and  Origen  adjutor  xanjx^(jew<;y\  which  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  that  office  was  a  distinct  one, 
and  formed  the  proper  occupation  of  those  eminent  men.  Jerome 
says  that  Origen  availed  himself  of  the  great  concourse  of  youth  who 
flocked  to  him  for  literary  instruction,  to  teach  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.§  According  to  Eu8ebius,||  when  the  entire  charge  of 
catechetical  instruction  was  devolved  upon  Origen  by  Demetrius,  then 
bishop  of  that  church,  he  immediately  forsook  his  profession  of  lite- 
rary teacher,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  that  work.  In  such  high 
estimation  was  the  business  of  catechetical  instruction  then  held,  as 
to  command  the  whole  time  and  labour  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
Church. 

And  in  the  like'estimation  it  continued  to  be  held  so  long  as  truth 
was  looked  upon  as  the  proper  glory  and  power  of  Christianity,  and 
the  teaching  of  truth  as  the  great  means  of  converting  souls  and  rear- 
ing up  a  holy  posterity  to  perpetuate  the  Church.  But  when  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  overcame  the  evangelical^  and  the  Church  grew 
more  and  more  worldly  and  material  in  all  her  institutions  and  in- 

years  by  the  doctrines  of  godliness:"  (JifSf  in  vrprtovt  Svras  iirXaTrs  koI  in6pfl>ov  tqU  rifs 
iwt0€tas  idyfiourtv.)  Ep.  204.  Cf.  Ep.  223:  "  From  my  childhood,  I  learned  how  to 
think  of  God  from  my  blessed  mother  [Emmelia],  and  my  grandmother,  Macrina." 
(in  vatids  iXaffop  tvvotav  npl  QtoH  irapd  rfis  noKapCa^  liffrpd:  /tov  koI  Hit  ftd/tfirtS  MairptVr};.)  The 
abtruse  discourse  of  Gregory  Nyssen.  the  brother  of  Basil,  "  On  the  Resurrection,"  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  their  sister  Macrina,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Basil,  of 
whom,  says  Gregory,  Macrina  was  at  once  the  sister  and  the  instructress.  If  Christian 
ladies  of  that  age  were  capable  of  discoursing  in  the  strain  there  ascribed  to  her, 
modem  education  has  certainly  little  reason  to  vaunt  its  superiority. 

*  Mors  Peregrini. 

t  AlexandrioB  ecclesiasticam  scholani  tenuit  et  irar^ijcrecuy  magister  Aiit  Catal.  Scrip. 
Ecc.  cap.  48. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  64. 

I  Concursus  ad  eum  rairi  facti  sunt,  quos  ille  propterea  recipiebat,  ut  sub  occasione 
secularis  literature?,  in  fide  Christ!  eos  institueret.    Ibid, 

i  Ecc.  Hist  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 
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strumentalitics,  relying  on  the  secular  arm  rather  than  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  and  adopting  the  usages  of  Paganism  in  order  to  convert 
Pagans,  and  making  more  of  a  splendid  ritual  than  of  a  pure  faith, 
and  magnifying  church  orthodoxy  above  vital  piety,  and  addressing 
the  senses  by  shows  and  music  and  incense,  rather  than  the  soul  by 
the  vivifying  light  of  truth,  catechetical  instruction  of  course  de- 
clined. During  the  proper  period  of  Papal  domination,  it  was  almost 
extinct  and  forgotten.  The  peril  of  awakening  intellect  and  stimu- 
lating thought,  is  an  arcanum  imperii  of  all  despotisms,  and  pre- 
eminently of  that,  the  most  enormous  and  inexorable  despotism  under 
which  the  prostrate  intellect  and  soul  of  man  ever  groaned.  There 
were  occasional  attempts,  in  councils  held  for  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
to  revive  the  practice  of  catechetical  instruction.  It  was  enjoined  on 
the  clergy  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Braga,  A.  D.  572,  of 
Tourain,  813,  and  of  Mentz,  1347.  The  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne 
also  required  it,  and  directed,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  given  in 
the  popular  language.  But  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
too  strong  for  the  edicts  of  princes  or  the  canons  of  councils.  Ru- 
brics, breviaries,  rosaries,  and  agends,  were  much  more  to  the  mind 
of  Rome  than  catechisms.  They  amused  and  tranquillized  the  minds  of 
men  with  a  semblance  of  religion,  but  did  not  implant  those  fructi- 
fying germs  of  thought  and  irrepressible  aspirations  which  always 
accompany  truth.  Images  were,  in  her  esteem,  a  much  safer  medium 
of  instruction  than  books.* 

Few  and  meagre,  however,  as  were  the  catechetical  productions  of 
that  dark  period,  they  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  a  curious 
specimen  still  extant,  of  a  German  catechism,  composed  by  an  un- 
known monk  of  Weissenl^urg,  in  the  ninth  century,  containing  an 
explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  (in- 
stead of  the  ten  commandments)  a  list  of  the  deadly  sins.f  This 
substitution  was  not  unfrequent  during  that  period.  The  Papal 
Church  has  never  faltered  in  her  policy  to  abrogate  the  law  of  God, 
that  she  may  keep  her  own  traditions. 

As  the  spirit  of  life  began  to  stir  in  the  Church,  and  resistance  to 
Rome  waxed  stronger,  catechisms  were  multiplied.  The  Waldenses, 
in  their  Confession  of  Faith  presented  to  Francis  I.,  allude  to  cate- 
chetical instruction  as  in  use  among  them.  John  Wickliffo  composed 
in  English  several  tracts  under  the  title  of  Pauper  Mu^ticuSy  in- 
tended to  teach  the  poor  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  "  with- 
out an  apparatus  of  many  books.''  Among  these  were  an  exposition 
of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandtaents.J 
Huss  wrote  a  catechism  in  his  prison  at  Constance,  which  is  still  ex- 

*  "  Gregorius  Papa  idola  et  iq;iagines  in  templis  coUocavit,  ut  etstnt  pro  Hbris  impent<B 
fmdtitudiniy  Sibelius,  quoted  by  Van  Alphen,  Prol.  ad  Cat  Held.  p.  17  ;  as  if  idolatry 
were  a  refuge  from  ignorance !  This  was,  indeed,  throwing  the  blind  man  into  the  ditca 
instead  of  attempting  to  restore  his  sight 

t  August!,  Versuch  einer  Einleitung,  &c.,  p.  33. 

J  From  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Braga,  Tourain,  and  Mentz,  it  oppears  that 
these  were  of  old  considered  the  heads  of  catechetical  instruction. 
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tant  among  his  works.  And  (stirred  up,  it  is  said,  by  these  examples) 
Gerson,  the  learned  and  excellent  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  wrote  a  tract  (how  sweet  the  title !),  "  Deparvulis  ad  Christum 
trahendiSy'*  and  spent  the  last  days  of  a  life,  distinguished  by  the 
highest  honours  of  genius  and  learning,  in  catechizing  little  children. 
He  was,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  bringer-in  of  "new  measures" 
into  the  Roman  Church,  and  complains  bitterly  of  the  "  sloth,  infi- 
delity, and  indifference  to  the  salvation  of  immortal  men,"*  which 
prevailed  in  his  time,  and  of  the  "  shameless  perversity!  with  which, 
both  openly  and  secretly,  his  efiForts  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
were  thwarted,"  declaring  that  "  his  zeal  in  this  work  was  almost 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime."  He  passionately  intreats  Christians  to 
instruct  little  children,  and  lead  them,  in  love,  patience,  and  humility, 
to  Christ.  This  man,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  flight  and  exile.  He  was 
wont,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  assemble  young  persons  and  pray 
with  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  exclaiming,  "  0  my  God,  my  Creator, 
have  mercy  on  thy  poor  servant,  Gerson !"  If  any  one  demand  how 
such  unquestionable  traits  of  deep  and  earnest  piety  are  to  be  recon-' 
ciled  with  the  part  he  took  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  we  answer 
that  it  is  one  of  those  inexplicable  contradictions  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  fidelity  to  Christ  with  servile 
reverence  for  a  despotic  Church.  Gerson  was,  after  all,  an  unflinch- 
ing Catholic.  After  having,  in  the  above  treatise,  portrayed  with 
glowing  beauty  the  act  of  Christ  inviting  and  embracing  little  chil- 
dren (Mark  x.  14-16),  and  exhorted  all  Christians  to  conduct  chil- 
dren to  Christ,  as  the  brightest  and  most  indispensable  manifestation 
of  their  Redeemer's  spirit,  he  thus  drops,  in  an  instant,  from  the 
Christian  into  the  Catholic,  concluding  in  these  words : J  "  I  wholly 
submit  myself,  nevertheless,  in  this  matter,  to  the  authority  of  my 
gracious  superior ;  nor  shall  I  oppose  my  own  wisdom  or  judgment 
to  the  counsel  of  my  spiritual  friends ;  so  that  my  zeal  being  tem- 
pered by  this  humility,  I  may  not  so  run  as  to  run  against"  (the  au- 
thority of  the  Church).  What  is  this  but  setting  the  authority  of  the 
Church  above  that  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  f  Gerson  was  one  of 
the  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation."  But,  verily,  the  time  was 
not  yet.  A  bolder  and  mightier  champion  of  the  truth  was  at  hand, 
who  would  not  only  run  against  that  despotic  Church,  but  shake  the 
whole  fabric  by  the  force  of  his  onset. 

*  Yidete  quanta  etlam  vel  inertia  vel  infidelitas !  dum  animos  immortalium  salutem 
non  curare  Christianos,  &c. 

t  Immo  qualis  irapudentissima  perversitas  hpjusqne  nunc  aperte  nunc  occulte  im- 
ped ire,  &c. 

f  Submitto  taraen  omnia  auctoritati  benevoli  super ioris  me  in  hac  parte,  &c.  .  .  ne  ut 
sic  currens  incurram.  Gersoni  Cancellarii  Parisiensis,  Op.  torn.  iL  tit  xxxiv.  1499.  This 
ancient  and  carious  edition  of  Gerson  is  in  the  Astor  Library. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

[The  following  bints  on  this  important  subject,  have  been  selected  in  the  absence  of 
a  more  formal  article,  which  has  not  been  received. — £d.] 

^  CHARACTERISTICS   OP  A   GOOD   TEACHER. 

No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal,  than  that  any  sort  of  person  is  good 
enough  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  func- 
tion which  requires  a  rare  combination  of  endowments. 

1.  The  teacher,  and  of  course  his  wife,  should  have  acute  moral 
perceptions,  especially  in  benevolence,  justice,  and  piety.  A  defect 
m  these,  utterly  unfits  the  teacher  to  watch  the  manifestations  of  the 
pupils,  and  guide  them  aright.  The  inqtiiry  here  should  be  searching ; 
the  minister  of  the  applicant's  parish,  and  his  respectable  neighbours 
should  be  called  as  witnesses  to  his  fulfilment  of  moral  duties  in  all 
the  relations  of  life ;  and,  to  whatsoever  extent  mere  external  duties 
may  be  certified,  reject  the  candidate  on  any  overt  act  established  of 
cold-heartedness,  unfairness,  falsehood,  or  profanity. 

2.  Teachers  must  be  fond  of  children  and  their  society,  and  pa- 
tient of  their  innocent  monotony,  and  often  waywardness ;  otherwise 
the  duty  will  be  irksome,  and  imperfectly  performed. 

3.  The  teachers  must  be  of  a  cheerful,  lively,  active  temperament 
and  manner,  which  never  varies  or  flags ;  with  a  faculty  for  fun,  and 
jokes,  and  stories,  to  keep  the  children  alive,  attentive,  and  happy. 

4.  There  must  be  perfect  command  of  temper,  imperturbable  pa- 
tience, and  great  kindness  and  gentleness  of  manner  towards  the 
children,  so  that  they  will  respond  to  the  teacher's  treatment  of 
them,  as  they  would  to  that  of  a  kind  parent.  If  he  is  musician 
enough  to  sing  readily  any  air,  and  can  play  the  violin  or  flute,  so 
much  the  better. 

5.  He  must  be  quick,  alert,  and  observant,  and  not  a  movement 
must  escape  his  eye,  or  a  sound  his  ear ;  and,  as  such  a  person  cer- 
tainly will  do,  he  must  possess  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  scriptural  and  secular,  which  he  can  communicate  in  a  ready, 
striking,  and  attractive  manner,  so  as  to  command  the  delighted 
attention  of  his  pupils,  rouse  them  with  the  wonderful  and  the  cari- 
ous, and  form  an  habitually  pious  and  moral  frame  of  mind,  by  con- 
necting a  religious  and  moral  impression  with  all  he  so  communicates. 

6.  He  must  have  discriminating  good  sense,  and  indgment,  and 
tact  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  his  pupils ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  and  authority,  which  kindness  and  even  familiarity  shall 
never  endanger,  so  that,  while  he  can  descend  almost  to  be  a  child 
with  the  children,  he  retains  complete  command  of  them. 

Lastly.  The  Teacher's  whole  heart  and  soul  must  be  in  his  duties, 
which,  collectively  and  singly,  are  of  a  nature  to  require  the  energy 
of  an  enthusiast. — Chambers's  Infant  JSducatton. 
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REQUISITE   QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  INSTRUCTOR. 

I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  in- 
structor. The  subject  is  one  of  high  importance.  It  is  not  every 
one  of  those,  even,  who  possess  the  requisite  literary  attainments, 
who  is  qualified  to  assume  the  direction  of  a  school.  Many  entirely 
fail  of  usefulness,  though  possessed  of  highly  cultivated  minds. 
Other  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  good  schoolmaster. 

1.  Among  these  ingredients.  Common  Sense  is  the  first.  This  is 
a  qualification  exceedingly  important,  as  in  keeping  school,  one  has 
constant  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Many,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
intellect,  are  not  persons  of  common  sense.  I  mean  by  the  term, 
that  faculty  by  which  things  are  seen  as  they  are.  It  implies  judg- 
ment ^nd  discrimination,  and  a  proper  sense  of  propriety  in  regard 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  leads  us  to  form  judicious  plans  of 
action,  and  to  be  governed  by  our  circumstances,  in  such  a  way  as 
men  in  general  will  approve.  It  is  the  exercise  of  reason,  uninflu- 
enced by  passion  or  prejudice.  It  is  in  man  nearly  what  instinct  is 
in  brutes.  It  is  very  different  from  genius  or  talent,  as  they  are 
commonly  defined,  but  is  better  than  either.  It  never  blazes  forth 
with  the  splendour  of  noon,  but  shines  with  a  constant  and  useful  light. 

2.  Uniformity  of  temper  is  another  important  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  instructoV.  Where  this  is  wanting,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  govern  or  to  teach  with  success.  He,  whose  temper  is  constantly 
varying,  can  never  be  uniform  in  his  estimation  of  things  around 
him.  Objects  change  in  their  appearance  as  his  passions  change. 
What  appears  right  in  any  given  hour,  may  seem  wrong  in  the  next. 
An  uneven  temper,  in  any  situation  of  life,  subjects  one  to  many  in- 
conveniences. But  when  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  every  action 
is  observed,  and  where  his  authority  must  be  in  constant  exercise, 
the  man  who  labours  under  this  malady  is  especially  unfortunate.  It 
is  impossible  for  him  to  gain  and  preserve  respect  among  his  pupils. 
No  one  who  comes  under  the  rule  of  a  person  of  uneven  temper,  can 
know  what  to  expect,  or  how  to  act. 

3.  A  capacity  to  understand  and  discriminate  character^  is  highly 
important  to  him  who  engages  in  school-keeping.  The  dispositions 
of  children  are  so  various,  the  treatment  and  government  of  parents 
so  dissimilar,  that  the  most  diversified  modes  of  governing  and  teach- 
ing need  be  employed.  The  instructor  who  is  not  able  to  discrimi- 
nate, but  considers  all  alike,  and  treats  all  alike,  does  injury  to  many. 
The  least  expression  of  disapprobation  to  one,  is  often  more  than  the 
severest  reproof  to  another ;  a  word  of  encouragement  will  be  suflScient 
to  excite  attention  in  some,  while  others  will  require  to  be  urged,  by 
every  motive  that  can  be  placed  before  them.  All  the  varying  shades 
of  disposition  and  capacity  should  be  quickly  learned  by  the  instructor, 
that  he  may  benefit  all,  and  do  injustice  to  none.  Without  this,  well- 
meant  efforts  may  prove  hurtful,  because  ill- directed,  and  the  desired 
object  may  be  defeated  by  the  very  means  used  to  obtain  it. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  possess  much  decision  of 
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character.  In  every  situation  of  life  this  trait  is  important,  but  in  none 
more  so  than  in  that  of  which  I  am  treating.  The  little  world  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  is  the  miniature  of  the  older  community.  Chil- 
dren have  their  aversions  ^nd  partialities,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
plans,  schemes,  propensities,  and  desires.  These  are  often  in  collision 
with  each  other,  and  not  unfrequently  in  collision  with  the  laws  of 
the  school,  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  best  interests.  Amidst  all 
these,  the  instructor  should  be  able  to  pursue  a  uniform  course.  He 
ought  not  to  be  easily  swayed  from  what  he  considers  right.  If  he 
be  easily  led  from  his  purpose,  or  induced  to  vary  from  established 
rules,  his  school  must  become  a  scene  of  disorder.  Without  decision, 
the  teacher  loses  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  I  would 
not  say  that  if  convinced  of  having  committed  an  error,  or  of  having 
given  a  wrong  judgment,  you  should  persist  in  the  wrong.  But  I 
would  say,  that  it  should  be  known  as  one  of  your  first  principles  in 
school-keeping,  that  what  is  required  must  be  complied  with  in  every 
c^se,  unless  cause  can  be  shown  why  the  rule  ought,  in  a  given  in- 
stance, to  be  dispensed  with.  There  should  then  be  a  frank  and  easy 
compliance  with  the  reasonable  wish  of  the  scholar.  In  a  word, 
without  decision  of  purpose  in  a  teacher,  his  scholars  can  never  be 
brought  under  that  discipline,  which  is  requisite  for  his  own  ease  and 
convenience,  or  for  th^ir  improvement  in  knowledge. 

6.  A  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  affectionate.*  The  human  heart  is 
so  constituted,  that  it  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  kindness.  When 
afiectionate  intercourse  is  the  ofispring  of  those  kind  feelings  which 
arise  from  true  benevolence,  it  will  have  an  influence  on  all  around. 
It  leads  to  ease  in  behaviour,  and  genuine  politeness  of  manners. 
It  is  especially  desirable  in  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  young. 
Affectionate  parents  usually  see  their  children  exhibit  similar  feelings. 
Instructors  who  cultivate  this  state  of  temper,  will  generally  excite 
the  same  in  their  scholars.  No  object  is  more  important  than  to 
gain  the  love  and  good  will  of  those  we  are  to  teach.  In  no  wav  is 
this  more  easily  accomplished  than  by  a  kind  interest  manifestea  in 
their  welfare ;  an  interest  which  is  exhibited  by  actions  as  well  as 
words.     This  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  desirable  results. 

6.  A  just  moral  discernment  is  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the 
character  of  an  instructor.  Unless  governed  by  a  consideration  of  ' 
his  moral  obligation,  he  is  but  poorly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  him,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school.  He 
is  himself  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  to  himself,  to  his  employers, 
to  his  country,  and  to  his  God,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
If  he  have  no  moral  sensibility,  no  fear  of  disobeying  the  laws  of  Grod, 
no  regard  for  the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion,  how  can  he  be 
expected  to  lead  his  pupils  in  the  way  that  they  should  go  ?  The 
cultivation  of  virtuous  propensities  is  more  important  to  children  than 
even  their  intellectual  culture.  The  virtuous  man,  though  illiterate, 
will  be  happy,  while  the  learned,  if  vicious,  must  be  miserable. 
The  remark  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  that  "Boys  ought  to  be 

'^ght  that  which  they  will  most  need  to  practise  when  they  come  to 
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be  men,"  is  most  true.  To  caltivate  virtuous  habits,  and  awaken 
virtuous  principles ; — to  excite  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  of  depen- 
dence on  Him,  should  be  the  first  objects  of  the  teacher.  If  he 
permit  his  scholars  to  indulge  in  vicious  habits, — if  he  regard  nothing 
as  sin,  but  that  which  is  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  school, — if 
he  suffer  lying,  profaneness,  or  other  crimes  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unpunished^  he  is  doing  an  injury  for  which  he  can  in  no  way  make 
amends.  An  instructor  without  moral  feeling,  not  only  brings  ruin 
to  the  children  placed  under  his  care,  but  does  mjury  to  their  parents, 
to  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  town,  and  doubtless  to  other  generations. 
The  moral  character  of  instructors  should  be  considered  a  subject  of 
very  high  importance  ;  and  let  every  one,  who  knows  himself  to  be 
immoral,  renounce  at  once  the  thought  of  such  an  employment, 
while  he  continues  to  disregard  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-men.  Genuine  piety  is  highly  desirable  in  every  one 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  young ;  but  morality,  at 
least,  should  be  required,  in  every  candidate  for  that  important  trust. 
If  you  look  back  to  the  characters  of  the  different  instructors 
under  whom  you  were  placed,  you  will  probably  find  that  to  some  of 
them  you  listened  with  great  deference,  that  you  were  anxious  to 
please  them,  and  desirous  of  gaining  their  good  opinion ;  while  to  the 
esteem  of  others  you  were  indifferent,  and  regardless  whether  you 
gained  their  good  will  or  not.  To  meet  with  some  of  them  now^ 
affords  you  pleasure,  while  to  meet  with  others,  is  a  source  of  no 
satisfaction.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  You  will  answer  that  these 
different  men  were  of  very  different  characters ;  that  they  showed 
very  different  degrees  of  interest  in  their  business ;  that  they  pos- 
sessed very  different  qualifications,  and  very  unequal  shares  of  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare.  Let  me  ask  further,  which  were  those  traits 
which  pleased  you,  and  which  pleased  the  school  generally  ?  Was 
the  master  pleasant  and  obliging,  or  was  he  morose  and  ill-humoured? 
and  with  which  was  the  school' best  pleased?  Was  he  affable  and 
condescending,  or  was  he  mute  and  regardless  of  everything  but  his 
own  ease  ?  and  on  which  account  did  you  like  him  ?  Was  he  punc- 
tual to  his  time,  to  his  promises,  and  to  his  threats,  or  regardless  of 
all  ?  and  on  which  of  these  accounts  were  you  willing  to  be  directed 
by  him  ?  Did  he  appear  affectionate  and  kind  in  all  his  intercourse, 
or  did  he  seem  to  delight  in  giving  you  pain  and  fear?  and  with 
which  of  these  traits  of  character  were  you  better  pleased  ?  Did  he 
convince  you  that  he  was  your  friend,  and  that  he  desired  your  good, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ease  ?  or  did  he  act  as  if  he  were 
the  friend  of  no  one  but  himself  ?  Was  he  ever  ready  to  assist  you 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  or  did  he  send  you  away  without  answer- 
ing your  questions,  or  solving  your  diflSculties  ?  Did  he  prove  to  you 
by  his  whole  conduct,  that  he  desired  to  benefit  the  school  in  the 
greatest  degree  of  which  he  was  capable,  or  did  he  appear  to  regard 
little  else  than  to  obtain  the  stipulated  reward  ?  and  on  which  account 
do  you  now  remember  him  with  affection  and  interest  ? 

5 
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You  are  at  no  loss  to  decide  on  these  questions.  Let  these  ques- 
tions then  serve  as  a  directory  to  you,  in  making  the  inquiry  how 
t/ou  can  secure  that  degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  your  scholars, 
which  will  enable  you  to  benefit  them  in  the  degree  which  you 
desire.  , 

RULES  TO  SECURE  THE  CONFIDENCE  OP  SCHOLARS. 

If  you  ask  for  particular  directions  how  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  scholars,  I  would  say, 

First,  Endeavour  to  convince  the  scholars  that  you  are  their 
friendj — that  you  are  friendly  to  their  improvement,  and  desire  their 
best  good.  It  will  not  take  long  to  convince  them  of  this,  if  you  are 
so  in  reality ;  and  if  you  pursue  the  course  with  them,  which  would, 
with  your  own  instructor,  have  excited  this  belief  in  you,  in  regard 
to  him.  Remember,  however,  that  merely  a  declaration  of  being 
their  friend,  will  be  very  far  from  proving  you  to  be  such,  or  con- 
vincing them  of  it.  You  would  not  have  been  convinced  by  the  mere 
declaration  of  your  instructor,  if  this  declaration  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  his  condact.  Expect  not,  then,  that  telling  your  scholars 
you  are  a  friend,  and  greatly  desire  their  good,  will  gain  you  their 
confidence.  You  must  prove  it  to  them  by  showing  a  greater  regard 
for  their  welfare  than  for  your  own  ease. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  their  confidence, 
you  must  not  he  hasty.  Be  not  hasty  to  reprove,  be  not  hasty  to 
praise ;  bo  not  hasty  to  promise,  be  not  hasty  to  threaten ;  be  not 
hasty  to  punish,  and  be  not  hasty  to  forget  a  fault.  Whatever  is 
done  in  haste,  is  seldom  done  well.  In  school  it  must  of  necessity 
subject  you  frequently  to  the  mortification  of  countermanding  your 
order,  of  failing  to  fulfil  your  promise,  or  of  exciting  the  belief  in  the 
minds  of  your  scholars  that  you  are  forgetful. 

Thirdly,  Never  allow  yourself  to  speak  angrily  or  unusually  loud, 
and  be  sure  never  to  fret  or  scold. 

Fourthly,  Be  punctual  in  everything.  Punctuality  in  business  of 
every  kind  gains  confidence.  It  prevents  the  loss  of  time,  and  se- 
cures opportunity  for  every  duty.  It  is  nowhere  more  important, 
than  in  schools.  Without  it  you  can  accomplish  but  little.  If,  after 
due  deliberation,  you  make  a  promise,  be  sure  to  keep  it.  If  you  say 
that  neglect  of  duty  will  be  followed  by  punishment,  be  sure  to  in- 
flict it.  If  you  require  a  child  to  do  this  or  that,  see  that  it  is  done 
exactly  as  you  require.  To  let  him  go  when  he  has  obeyed  you  but 
in  part,  will  be  but  little  better  than  not  to  be  obeyed  at  all.  By 
being  punctual  in  fulfilling  every  promise,  you  will  not  be  accused  of 
falsifying  your  word — your  scholars  will  not  tease  you  a  second  time 
for  any  indulgence  which  you  may  once  have  denied  them.  They 
will  know  what  you  mean  when  you  say  "Yes,"  or  "No ;"  and  thus 
you  will  have  their  confidence. 

The  next  general  direction  which  I  wish  to  give,  is.  Be  willing  to 
DEVOTE  YOUR  WHOLE  TIME,  and  Strive  to  make  the  most  judicious  use 
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of  it  If  you  have  made  no  reserve  of  any  part  of  your  time,  the 
whole  belongs  to  your  employers.  If  no  such  agreement  have  been 
made,  it  seems  to  me  manifestly  wrong  for  you  to  use  any  conside- 
rable portion  of  it  for  your  own  private  benefit,  instead  of  that  of  the 
school.  This  rule  ought  to  be  observed,  whether  the  school  be  large 
or  small ;  whether  your  wages  be  high  or  low.  If  you  have  made  an 
engagement,  for  even  less  than  a  fair  compensation,  this  apology 
cannot  alter  your  obligation  to  the  children  placed  under  your  care. 
You  had  your  choice  whether  to  engage  or  not.  If  you  have  engaged 
to  keep  the  school,  without  having  made  any  reserve,  you  are  under 
obligation  to  give  your  pupils  all  the  time  which  you  can  render  use- 
ful to  them. 

But  you  may  inquire  how  you  can  spend  the  whole  of  your  time 
profitably  for  your  school  ?  I  will  answer  you  by  giving  some  account 
of  my  friend  Benevolus.  On  commencing  his  school,  his  first  object 
was  to  learn  the  state  of  improvement,  the  capacity  and  disposition 
of  every  scholar.  His  next  inquiry  was,  how  shall  I  benefit  each 
scholar  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ?  This  inquiry  was  continued 
with  him,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  with  them,  and  excited  him 
to  constant  efibrt  to  do  them  good.  The  copy  books  of  the  school 
were  all  carried  to  his  room,  and  his  first  work  in  the  morning  was 
to  prepare  them  for  writing  through  the  day.  He  ruled  them  him- 
self, and  wrote  out  all  the  copies.  This  occupied  his  time,  till  it 
was  necessary  to  repair  to  the  school-room.  When  the  morning 
exercises  were  finished,  two  or  three  of  his  scholars  were  expected  to 
hand  in  letters  or  compositions  each  day,  in  their  turn ;  and  the  inter- 
mission of  the  regular  exercises  was  devoted  to  correcting  them,  and 
suggesting  such  improvements  as  might  be  beneficial  to  the  writers. 
In  the  evening  he  met  a  class  or  more,  as  might  be  convenient,  and 
devoted  his  attention  usually  to  a  single  branch.  One  evening  he 
had  a  meeting  of  his  scholars  in  arithmetic ;  the  next,  he  assembled 
his  grammarians,  especially  those  who  were  beginners.  The  third 
evening  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  a  class  in  geography ;  the  fourth 
to  a  class  in  reading,  and  the  fifth  to  spelling.  If  not  otherwise 
occupied,  he  would  be  busy  preparing  illustrations  to  be  used  in  the 
school  next  day.  Thus  Benevolus  found  enough  to  do  during  the 
whole  day.  He  was  never  out  of  employment.  Seeing  him  so  much 
engaged  for  them,  the  scholars  became  as  much  engaged  for  them- 
selves. Parents  also  became  awake  to  the  interest  of  the  school,  and 
used  every  efibrt  to  produce  an  early  and  a  constant  attendance  of 
their  children.  Benevolus  taught  not  only  in  a  single  district,  but 
successively  in  several ;  the  same  means  were  used  by  him,  and  the 
same  results  experienced.  He  found  but  very  few  who  did  not  become 
greatly  interested  in  their  studies.  The  spirit  of  the  instructor 
seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  whole  school,  and  parents  were  com- 
monly forward  to  acknowledge  that  the  school  made  more  than  double 
the  progress  it  had  usually  made  before." — HalVs  Lectures  on  School- 
keeping. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

BY  THB   BEV.    C.   VAK  BBNBSBLAEB,   D.D. 

In  walking  to  the  academy  to  night,  I  saw  a  beautiful  star  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain.  It  was  Venus  retiring  in  her  glory,  and  smiling 
a  farewell  on  the  world  at  the  close  of  another  day.  Young  ladies, 
it  was  your  own  star,  emblematic,  I  trust,  of  the  bright  end  of  another 
academic  term.  May  rays  of  light  always  cheer  the  departure  to  your 
homes  on  either  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  mav  the  glowing  skies  of 
God  ever  remind  you  of  the  home,  eternal  in  the  heavens ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  firmament,  or  in  all  external  nature,  like 
the  human  form  lighted  up  with  immortal  mind.  God's  six  day's  work 
was  perfected  in  our  mother  Eve.  Woman  was  given  to  man  as  hia 
companion  and  friend,  starting  into  life — not  like  Venus,  from  the 
unknown  deep— but  from  his  own  divinely  formed  body,  flesh  from  his 
desh,  and  immortal  with  a  nature  like  his  own.  Sister,  daughter,  wife, 
mother,  are  four  words  of  humanity  which,  above  the  language  of 
angels,  speak  to  us  of  happiness  and  love. 

A  training  place  for  daughters,  like  this  seminary,  is  worthy  the 
enterprise  and  the  care  of  Christianity.  I  honour  him  whose  mind 
and  heart  projected  this  undertaking.  A  seminary,  dedicated  to  God, 
has  hopes  and  results  which  circle  beyond  this  world  ^nd  the  ages  of 
its  habitation,  and  passing  beyond  stars  and  systems,  concentrate  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  by  invitation  to  partake  in  the 
ceremonies  that  terminate  the  summer  session  of  the  academy,  and  to 
speak  to  you  on  some  appropriate  theme.  I  have  selected  one,  whose 
very  height,  like  your  mountains,  has  inspired  me  to  look  upon  it,  and 
yet  which  fills  me  with  dread  at  the  thought  of  ascending  it.  The 
subject  is  both  elementary  and  general.     It  is,  the  true  principles 

OF   FEMALE   EDUCATION,   AND   OUR    COUNTRY  AS   A   FIELD    FOR  THEIR 

APPLICATION.     Of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  few  brief  hints  can 
be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  address. 

I.  The  true  principles  of  female  education  may  be  briefly  analyzed, 
without  exhausting  the  subject,  into  a  few  prominent  particulars. 

First.  The  mental  faculties  of  the  sex  clkim  development,  develop- 
ment in  harmony,  and  development  in  extent  equal  to  the  varieties  of 
providential  demand.  The  day  has  gone  by,  that  has  held  woman  in 
mental  subjection.  As  society  has  emerged  from  barbarism,  and 
especially  as  Christianity  has  sent  forth  its  benignant  and  reforming 
influences,  the  sex  has  arisen  to  the  possession  of  its  rights  and  to 
the  reception  of  the  homage  due  to  its  co-equal  and  congenial  nature. 
Min.d,  wherever  found,  is  capable  of  enh'ghtenment  and  discipline,  and 
therefore  should  receive  it.  Without  deciding  details,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle  that  the  faculties  of  the  female  mind 
possess  capabilities  of  growth,  which  it  would  be  tyranny  to  repress. 
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Harmonious  development  is  one.  of  d;he  principal  aims  of  a  sound 
education.  The  faculties  of  neither  sex  will  endure  the  influences  of 
unequal  cultivation ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  organization  of  woman  is 
more  refined  and  delicate  than  that  of  man,  her  mind  is  perhaps  njore 
readily  affected  by  unskilful  training.  As  the  perfection  of  a  rose, 
or  camellia^  consists  in  the  even  unfolding  of  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
80  the  harmony  of  woman's  intellectual  development  is  essential  to 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  her  nature.  The  perversity  of  a  one-sided 
education  leaves  its  mark  of  wo  upon  character  for  life.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  against  which  the  Christian  teacher  should  more 
contend  with  all  the  appliances  of  his  noble  art,  than  against  the  une- 
qual unfolding  of  faculties  which  God  created  in  a  sisterhood  of 
equality.  If  the  reasoning  power  be  unduly  cultivated,  for  example, 
what  a  shade  of  gloom  might  it  cast  over  the  bright  graces  of  social 
life ;  or  if  the  imagination  receive  an  undue  proportion  of  excitement, 
how  it  might  disqualify  the  mind  for  the  sober  realities  of  life  and 
introduce  alienation  in  the  household  circle  of  the  soul !  Harmonious 
culture  is  nature's  culture,  is  true  educational  culture. 

To  what  extent  the  female  faculties  should  be  developed  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  settled  by  a  general  rule,  unless  it  be  "the 
more  the  better."  The  tendency  is  rather  to  cultivate  on  too  low  than 
on  too  high  a  scale.  A  complete  education  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing is  not,  indeed,  demanded  for  all  the  girls  in  the  country ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  goodly  number  are  entitled  by  their  condition  of 
life  and  the  circumstances  of  society  to  the  benefit  of  an  enlarged 
course  of  studies.  The  education  of  neither  sex  should  disparage  the 
social  worth  of  the  other.  Sound  public  opinion  will  commonly  regu- 
late the  institutions  of  learning  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  of 
both  sexes  shall  preserve  the  relation  of  mutual  adaptation.  The 
progress  of  society  requires,  at  this  time,  a  higher  grade  of  female 
education  than  was  in  vogue  at  previous  periods.  Providence  is 
making  demands  upon  the  daughters  and  mothers  of  the  land,  which 
justify  special  effort  for  the  fullest  intellectual  discipline  and  advance- 
ment. Whilst  "  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  it 
can  never  be  wrong  to  provide  institutions  of  learning,  specially  suited 
to  prepare  for  the  highest  spheres  of  usefulness  in  life.  The  common 
school,  the  academy  and  the  college  constitute  forms  of  educational 
training  required  for  the  wants  of  both  sexes.  Order  is  Heaven's 
law ;  and  order  in  variety.  The  academy  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
common  school ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  kindred  and  its  natural 
associate.  The  different  grades  of  schools,  academies,  seminaries 
and  colleges  promote  the  general  advantage  of  the  sex  and  of  society ; 
just  as  the  fragrance,  beauty  and  usefulness  of  a  garden  depend  upon 
the  variety  of  its  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  One  of  the  first 
principles,  then,  to  determine  the  true  course  of  female  education  is, 
mental  development  of  the  right  kind ;  development  in  harmony,  and 
in  the  proportions  of  attainment  indicated  by  an  ever  ruling  Provi- 
dence. 
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2.  Another  principle  is,  that  the  good,  old-fashioned  course  of  edu- 
cation is  applicable  to  females  as  well  as  males. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  faculties  of  the  two 
sexes.  As  there  are  shades  in  the  same  colour,  which  even  a  woman's 
eye,  however  skilful,  can  sometimes  scarcely  detect,  so  the  two  distinct 
physical  organizations  may  originate  slight  varieties  more  or  legs  un- 
discernible.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  any  sub- 
stantial variation  in  the  mode  of  education.  The  boys  of  any  one 
class  in  school  or  college  will  exhibit  more  variety  of  intellectual  char- 
acter than  exists  between  boys  and  girls  in  general.  The  same  appli- 
ances, therefore,  may  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  education  of  the  whole 
human  family. 

The  **good,  old-fashioned  course"  implies,  among  other  things,  the 
use  of  the  classics,  mathematics  and  general  literature.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  classics  are  better  adapted  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
mind  than  any  other  studies,  as  tested  by  long  experience,  then  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  females  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  same  thorough,  disciplinary  processes.  By  rejecting  such  studies 
from  our  female  seminaries,  we  either  dishonour  these  ancient  means 
of  exercising  the  intellect,  or  we  dishonour  the  sex  from  which  we 
withold  them.  Observation  shows  that  girls  have  quite  an  aptitude 
in  the  acquisition  of  language.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  classics.  On  the 
contrary,  our  confidence  in  them,  as  intellectual  agents,  imposes  the 
obligation  to  make  them  a  part  of  every  thorough  course.*  Girls 
should  begin  to  learn  the  Latin,  when  young.  No  period  of  life  is  so 
advantageous  for  discipline  and  improvement  as  the  period  of  youth. 
In  New  England,  the  principal  female  academies  incorporate  the 
classics  in  their  system  of  instruction.  Algebra,  Kame's  elements  of 
Criticism,  Butler's  Analogy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  and  similar  studies  of  high  degree,  may  be  profitably  used 
in  the  class  room.  The  examination  we  have  witnessed  to  day  in  the 
Blairsville  Seminary,  shows  that  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  faculties 
is  both  desirable  and  practicable.  The  old-fashioned  course  of  training 
is  the  best  one  by  which  to  promote  the  intellectual  elevation  of  our 
daughters. 

*  **  Lady  Jane  Grey's  fame  as  a  scholar  if  we  look  to  the  age  in  whieh  she  lired,  eannot 
be  too  highly  extolled  or  too  loudly  applauded.  The  letter  she  addressed  to  her  sister,  in  the 
Greek  langoage,  the  night  before  her  execution,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  exhort  her  to 
live  and  die  in  the  Christian  /aithf  is  equal  proof  of  her  uncommon  proficiency  in  classical 
learning  and  her  presence  of  mind  upon  that  trying  occasion. 

It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics, nor  was  her  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  less  profound.  Roger 
Asoham  her  preceptor,  says,  "  Yea,  I  believe,  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor,  mor*  Greek  every  day,  than 
some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week  I 

Harrison  who  published  a  book  in  1577,  says  'The  stranger  that  entereth  the  court  of 
England  upon  the  sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  come  into  some  public  school  of  the 
Unirersity,  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth  unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace, 
if  yon  compare  this  with  those  of  other  nations.'  The  hours  now  bestowed  at  the  glass  (or  at 
tea)  and  the  toilet,  were  then  passed  in  studying  the  writings  of  the  ancients." 
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Let  it  be  distinctly  "understood  that  an  extended  course  of  study 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  superficial  attention  to  the  great  elemen- 
tary branches  of  a  good  English  education*  Exactly  the  reverse. 
The  best  foundation  to  build  upon  is  our  native  language  of  solid 
rudiments  and  strong  simplicity.  There  is  a  modern  fashion  of  "  ac- 
complishing" young  ladies  in  French,  piano  music,  dancing,  and 
sundry  "  extra"  superfluities,  which  is  at  the  expense  of  spelling, 
writing,  and  common  sense.  This  neglect  at  the  foundations  is  sure 
to  open  cracks  in  the  ill-built  walls,  however  decorated  and  gilded 
inside.  An  enlarged  course  of  studies  demands  thorough  elementary 
preparation.  It  is  this  unseemly  superficiality  which  has  tended, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  bring  female  education  into  disrepute. 
The  old  method  of  uniting  varied  and  extensive  acquisition  with  early 
drilling  in  first  principles  is  the  only  security  of  supcess.  As  thus 
explained,  the  studies  which  enable  so  many  young  men  to  rise  to  high 
attainments  and  influence,  should  be  used  to  draw  out  the  intellect  of 
the  other  sex  also. 

3.  Religion  should  be  recognised  as  an  essential  and  prominent 
element  in  female  education. 

Religion  always  pertains  to  training  every  where.  It  is  as  natural 
a  part  of  it,  as  fruit  is  of  a  tree,  or  fragrance  of  a  flower.  But  are 
there  any  special  reasons  why  religion  should  never  be  dissevered  from 
the  female  course?  Certainly  there  are;  as  for  example,  i\LQ  female 
susceptibility  to  religious  impressions.  Without  explaining  the  nature 
or  causes  of  this  susceptibility,  I  content  myself  with  relying  upon  the 
fact  of  its  existence.  Providence  clearly  discloses  it.  Two-thirds  of 
the  communicants  of  our  churches  are  of  that  sex,  to  which  belonged 
the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Of  the  220,000  communicants  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  about  140,000  are  females.  What  is  this  but  the 
encouragement  of  God  to  those  who  are  charged  with  female  educa- 
tion, to  mingle  religion  with  their  instructions  ?  Whilst  no  class  may 
be  lawfully  omitted,  let  the  girls  be  the  last  to  be  neglected ! 

Woman,  too,  has  less  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  cares  and  trials  of 
life.  She  particularly  needs  the  supports  of  her  God  amidst  the 
vicissitudes  of  providence.  Man  may  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
breast  its  storms  ;  he  may  find  relief  in  the  very  industry  and  enter- 
prise which  surround  him,  and  of  which  he  himself  forms  a  part ;  he 
may  employ  public  reliances,  however  delusive,  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  inward  contemplations.  But  woman  !  lonely  woman,  sorrowing 
at  home  and  left  to  herself,  needs  in  a  peculiar  manner  divine  conso- 
lations. Compassionate  educators  of  the  sex,  should  you  not  endea- 
vour, with  God's  blessing,  to  lead  daughters  and  sisters  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  His  favour  ? 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  woman  has  the  training  of  immortal 
mind.  To  her  belongs  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  formation  of  human 
character.  The  influences  which  spring  from  her  early  instructions 
go  far  towards  the  perpetuation  of  religion  in  the  world.  Mother  ! 
Thou  didst  help  to  mould  my  heart,  to  restrain  my  passions,  to  estab- 
lish me  with  holy  truth,  to  win  by  example  my  youthful  thoughts,  and 
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commend  Christ  by  a  love  prompted  and  enlarged  by  His  own  !  How 
the  annals  of  providence,  which  even  in  this  world  are  not  of  obscure 
decyphering,  will  be  unfolded  to  the  honouring  of  Christian  mothers, 
saved  by  grace  and  saved  with  their  children  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

And  how  peculiarly  is  religion  an  ornament  of  female  character ! 
A  young  girl,  with  the  light  of  heaven  upon  her  brow,  is  almost  as 
an  augel  of  God.  Even  a  worldly  person  is  compelled  to  do  homage 
to  her  loveliness.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  her  presence,  whose  voiceless 
utterance  is  to  the  heart.  Nor  is  this  gracious  power  seen  only  in 
youth.  It  strengthens,  as  years  mature  the  character.  It  increases, 
like  the  light  of  early  morning  going  up  to  noon-day  height ;  and  in 
the  glory  of  the  sunset  of  age,  its  last  rays  are  brillia&t  with  colours 
unknown  even  to  noon.  Girl,  mother,  grandmother;  Christianity 
hails  thee  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  wherever  thou  art  in  age,  or 
station,  or  place,  or  clime!  Education  must  employ  its  intensest 
energies  to  imbue  its  course  of  learning  with  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  training  of  men — and  other  than  religious  may  it  never 
be  I — let  female  training,  here  and  every  where,  now  and  forever,  be 
unto  Christ. 

Fourthly.  Female  education  should  have  some  special  adaptation 
to  the  sex.  Whilst  the  general  plan  of  conducting  it  may  substantially 
resemble  that  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  for  all,  it 
is  wise  to  accommodate  it,  in  some  of  its  details,  to  the  demands  and 
tastes  of  actual  life. 

Musicy  for  example,  has  an  acknowledged  home  in  the  temple  of 
female  organization.  Its  strains,  especially  its  sacred  strains,  should 
be  welcomed  within  the  portals.  I  by  no  means  advocate  an  excessive 
attention  to  this  fascinating  art.  A  girl,  all  music,  is  less  accomplished 
than  with  none.  There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  a  sinful  waste  of 
time  in  pursuing  musical  lessons.  But  music,  properly  regulated, 
ought  always  to  be  somewhat  prominent  in  female  education.  It  is 
so  sweet  in  itself,  so  congenial  in  its  influences,  so  pleasant  as  a  resort, 
so  suited  to  home,  so  useful  in  praise ! 

Sewing^  embroidery^  &c.,  are  arts  not  to  be  neglected.  The  highest 
educated  woman  should  never  be  ashamed  of  her  needle.  It  is  a 
household  implement  whose  use  becomes  the  sex.  A  plain  thimble  is 
a  greater  ornament  to  the  fingers  than  a  diamond  ring.  That  educa- 
tion is  defective,  at  home  or  in  the  academy,  which  gives  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  powers  of  the  needle.  The  Bible  says :  "  Let  her  lay  her 
hands  to  the  spindle ;  let  her  hands  hold  the  distaff." 

Painting  has  a  special  claim  upon  refined  taste  and  delicate  mani- 
pulation. It  is  fairly  entitled  to  cultivation,  as  beautiful,  innocent, 
pleasing,  harmonizing  with  nature  and  useful.  Painting  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  sister  of  music ;  but  lest  the  strong  sisterly  affections 
might  detach  the  two  from  life's  realities,  I  have  placed  the  educated 
seamstress  between  them,  to  whisper  to  music  that  there  is  sewing  as 
well  as  singing  to  do,  and  to  admonish  painting  that  the  brush  and 
the  needle  ought  each  to  have  their  turn. 

The  household  arts^  how  I  shall  speak  of  them  so  as  not  to  impair 
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their  dignity?  Can  female  education  be  complete  without  them? 
Some  attention  ought  to  be  occasionally,  if  not  regularly,  given,  at 
least  in  boarding  schools,  to  the  department  of  household  affairs. 
The  minutia  of  its  training  may  be  wisely  left  to  those  who  better 
understand  it ;  but  I  will  only  add  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
every  woman  ought  to  have  some  insight  into  the  management  of 
every  day  mattera  Of  a  wise  woman,  it  has  been  said :  "  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness." 

Botany  is  a  pretty  science  for  the  female  mind.  Girls  naturally 
love  flowers.  They  love  to  plant  them,  to  look  at  them,  to  smell  them, 
to  pluck  them,  td  arrange  them,  to  water  them,  to  admire  them,  and 
to  wear  them.  Therefore  girls  ought  to*  understand  something  about 
them.  Botany  is  useful  as  a  study  as  well  as  pleasing  as  a  science. 
It  promotes  habits  of  observation,  strengthens  the  memory,  contrib- 
utes interesting  knowledge,  and  leads  the  thoughts  to  God. 

Other  studies*  might  be  included  among  those  wjb  have  been  con- 
templating, but  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  principle 
involved. 

The  general  principles,  by  which  to  regulate  a  course  of  study  in  a 
female  academy,  as  now  exhibited,  are  left  to  the  decision  of  candid 
judgment.  These  principles  are  mental  development  of  a  high  order ; 
according  to  the  methods  of  approved  discipline;  with  a  marked 
attention  to  religion  as  a  controlling  power ;  and  with  some  adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  tastes  and  circumstances  of  the  sex. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  branch  of  our  subject. 

II.  Our  own  country,  as  a  field  for  the  application  op 
THESE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION,  presents  some  encouraging 
aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  country  where  the  social  equality  of 
the  sexes  is  more  openly  acknowledged.  Woman  is  here  upheld  in 
the  possession  of  her  sacred  rights.  Our  domestic  condition  is  emi- 
nently conducive  to  her  intellectual  activity.  The  very  principles  of 
our  republican  government  inculcate,  both  directly  and  by  natural 
inference,  respect  for  her  claims.  The  rights  of  woman  are  not 
extorted  in  formal  declarations,  but  are  freely  tendered  by  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  American  liberty  and  law.  Even  strangers  are  impressed 
with  the  universal  homage  rendered  to  woman  by  all  classes  in  our 
country.  Such  being  the  state  of  public  opinion,  female  education 
has  rare  and  inviting  opportunities  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Instead  of  jealousy  to  counteract  measures  for  the  social  advance- 
ment of  the  sex,  every  encouragement  exists  for  the  furtherance  of 
efforts  in  behalf  of  institutions  of  learning.     Not  only  are  the  com- 

*  The  study  of  the  French  language  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  peculiarly  befitting 
females.  In  this  sentiment  the  writer  does  not  at  all  concur.  There  are  Tery  few  French 
books  which  girls  would  be  likely  to  read  with  much  profit ;  and  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  literature  of  tbe  language  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Where  any  special  call  exlsta 
for  the  acqnisition  of  French,  it  may  not  be  rejected  on  these  grounds. 
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mon  schools  impartially  open  to  girls,  but  academies  and  even  col- 
leges are  established  for  their  intellectual  culture  on  a  scale  that  aims 
at  meeting  every  demand.  Other  countries  do  not  seem  so  folly  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  woman's  training,  or  to  present  the  same 
motives  to  it  in  the  circumstances  of  their  social  state.  America,  it 
is  believed,  offers  a  favourable  and  unrivalled  field  for  female  educa- 
tion in  every  stage.  Our  female  seminarfes,  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous,  are  the  joy  and  the  honour  of  the  land.  They  are 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  general  cultivation,  bridging  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  and  admitting  all  to  privileges  of  equal  inter- 
course in  the  great  journey  of  life.  I  rejoice  tha^  my  native  land, 
with  all  the  good  things  which  belong  to  its  heritage,  magnifies  the 
choice  things  of  home ;  that  here  our  daughters  may  receive  an  edu- 
cation suited  to  their  wants  and  inspirations,  and  have  free  opportu- 
nity to  glorify  God  with  cultivated  intellects  and  enlarged  under- 
standings. 

Secondly.  The  peculiar  energy  of  American  mind  requires  the 
directing  and  restraining  power  of  female  cultivation.  Whilst  our 
country  offers  special  opportunities,  its  peculiar  state  requires  that 
these  opportunities  be  embraced  with  all  vigor.  The  tendency  in 
American  society  is  too  much  in  the  direction  of  outward  activity. 
Merchandize,  agriculture,  the  arts,  are  all-engrossing  objects  of  pur- 
suit. The  material  is  the  idol  of  this  worldly  generation.  What 
enterprise,  what  enengy,  what  ihtellect  are  put  forth,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  and  in  the  execution  of  plans  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment !  Society  suffers  from  this  over-doing  of  the  eager  love  of  gain. 
Like  a  magnificent  ocean  steamer,  racked  by  the  too  powerful  work- 
ing of  splendid  machinery,  it  is  shaken  to  the  very  centre  by  the  tre- 
mendous energy  of  business  high-pressure.  Fortunately,  there  are 
providential  arrangements  to  moderate  these  excesses  of  social  life. 
Among  these,  is  the  influence  of  woman,  mediating  in  favour  of  relaxa- 
tion and  home.  The  business  talent,  employed  in  counting-room, 
field  and  shop,  can  be  best  restrainedr  by  a  superior  cultivation  in  the 
family  circle.  God  has  given  to  woman  a  power  of  moulding  charac- 
ter, which  though  quiet  as  household  retirement,  is  strong  as  sovereign 
law.  The  influence  of  the  wife,  daughter,  mother,  is  felt  on  every 
farm  in  the  country,  and  in  every  store  of  the  city.  It  belongs  to 
woman  to  check  undue  aspirings,  to  soothe  with  genial  intercourse, 
to  repress  the  tendencies  to  worldliness,  to  allure  by  the  charms  of 
home,  to  unite  in  pleasant  conversation,  to  conciliate  and  influence  by 
equal  and  superior  cultivation.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  com- 
pensations of  her  presence  in  the  stern  realities  of  the  world.  No 
country  needs  the  interposition  of  these  domestic  safeguards  more 
than  our  own.  There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  demand  for  female 
education.  Woman's  functions,  as  intervener  between  worldly  ambi- 
tion and  domestic  peace,  cannot  be  performed  without  a  cultivation 
capable  of  securing  homage.  Education  in  the  common  school  and 
in  the  academy  thus  becomes  all  important  in  its  relatim  to  the 
business  activities  characteristic  of  American  mind. 
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Thirdly.  Hie  rare  openings  for  female  service  in  our  country 
make  it  an  interesting  field  for  the  application  of  the  right  princi- 
ples of  education.  There  are  at  least  three  departments  which  oflFer 
peculiar  inducements  to  the  energies  of  female  character. 

1.  The  department  of  public  instruction  comes  peculiarly  within 
woman's  province.  The  oflSce  of  teacher  in  institutions  of  learning 
demands  a  large  number  of  highly  gifted  and  well-trained  females. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  female  teachers  are  altogether  the  best 
for  young  children.  There  is  an  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  little 
ones,  a  kind  appreciation  of  their  character,  a  condescension  to  their 
difficulties  and  trials,  a  loving  sympathy  with  their  feelings  in  study 
hours  and  at  play  time,  which  mark  out  the  gentler  sex  as  their 
natural  instructors.  Hence  the  common  schools  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  New  England,  greatly  prefer  females  as  teachers. 
The  higher  seminaries  for  the  sex,  of  course,  look  chiefly  for  their 
instructors  to  ladies  of  richly  cultivated  minds.  So  that  there  is 
very  great  encouragement  to  females  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  of  instructors  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  liberal  education. 
And  what  office  is  there  of  higher  aim  than  that  of  teacher  7  There 
is  none  that  so  comes  in  contact  with  the  human  soul  and  is  able  so 
to  mould  it  intellectually  and  religiously.  The  office  of  the  ministry 
is  higher  in  official  authority,  and  has  a  greater  range  of  influence. 
But  ministers  do  not  generally  possess  the  same  amount  of  influence 
over  an  equal  number  in  their  congregations  as  a  teacher  does  in 
her  school.  Never  can  there  be  a  more  conffenial  theatre  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  faculties  than  in  the  training  of  the  young.  How  beautiful 
the  spectacle  to  behold  a  lady  of  cultivated  mind,  o?  pious,  devotional 
spirit,  of  pleasant  utterance,  of  graceful  condescending  manners,  at 
the  head  of  her  class,  inculcating  knowledge  secular  and  divine !  No 
country  presents  stronger  pleas  than  ours  for  female  teachers.  Would 
that  more  in  the  upper  circles  of  life  were  willing  to  receive  the  dig- 
nity and  honours  of  this  great  profession ! 

2.  Another  department,  making  a  demand  upon  educated  female 
talent  in  our  country  is  that  of  philanthropy  and  religion.  A  great 
work  is  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  morals  by  active  female 
influence.  Our  sabbath  schools  require  a  far  better  educated  and 
more  competent  set  of  teachers,  of  the  unprofessional  class,  than  is 
commonly  found  in  them.  Our  female  benevolent  societies,  tract 
distribution,  prayer  meetings,  call  for  educated  and  capable  ladies  to 
superintend  and  give  interest  to  them.  The  temperance  reformation 
in  like  manner  has  great  faith  in  the  power  of  woman  to  advance  its 
aims.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  salutation  of  Paul  to  the  females 
in  Rome,  who  '^  bestowed  much  labour"  on  him,  who  ^^  laboured  in  the 
Lord,*'  who  ^4aboured  much  in  the  Lord,"  without  feeling  that  the 
power  of  the  sex  in  promoting  religion  should  be  used  by  every  wise 
"master-builder."  In  short,  the  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy, 
much  as  it  has  always  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  woman, 
might  acquire  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  increased  educa- 
tional privileges  of  the  sex. 
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8.  Literature  is  another  department,  standing  wide  open  with  gar- 
lands upon  its  gates  for  the  admission  of  educated  ladies.  The  female 
pen  has  done  no  mean  service  already  in  the  propagation  and  defence 
of  truth,  and  in  the  pleasant  entertainment  of  the  public  mind  through 
general  literature  and  the  genial  eflFusions  of  poetry.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Sunday-school  and  other  religious  books  have  come  fresh  from 
the  female  heart  to  make  their  unending  impressions.  There  is  far 
too  little  conscience  on  the  part  of  highly  cultivated  ladies  in  using 
the  press  as  the  vehicle  of  the  influence  which  providence  and  grace 
have  given  them.  No  country  was  ever  more  inviting  to  female  wri- 
ters than  our  own.  Our  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  might  be 
made  far  more  interesting  by  a  large  addition  of  their  contributions ; 
and  our  general  literature  be  graced  with  many  valuable  publications 
of  well  qualified  authoresses. 

The  three  departments  of  public  instruction,  philanthropy  and 
literature  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  female  intel- 
lect in  our  country.  The  proud  world  may  indeed  despise  the  modest, 
unobtrusive  worth  of  woman  in  any  of  these  occupations ;  and  fash- 
ionable circles  may  imagine  that  the  highest  end  of  creation  is 
adornment  6f  person,  dissipation  of  time,  and  vain  display  of  wealth 
and  of  trivial  accomplishment.  But  the  great  aim  of  Christian 
woman  is  to  do  good,  in  whatever  station  God  may  have  placed  her, 
and  with  whatever  gifts  endowed  her.  Let  her  take  courage  and  go 
forward  in  unambitious  but  earnest  eifort. 

**  With  the  mild  light,  some  unambitious  star 

Illumes  her  pathway  through  the  heavenly  blue — 

So  unobtrusive  that  the  careless  view 
Scarce  notes  her  where  her  haughtier  sisters  are — 
So  ran  thy  life.    Perhaps,  from  those  nfar, 

Thy  gentle  radiance  little  wonder  drew. 

And  all  their  praise  was  for  the  brighter  few. 
Yet  mortal  vision  is  a  grevious  bar 
To  weigh  true  worth.     For  were  the  distance  riven» 

Our  eyes  might  find  that  star  so  faintly  shone, 

Because  it  journeyed  through  a  higher  zone, 
Had  more  majestic  sway  and  duties  given, 
Far  loftier  station  on  the  heights  of  heaven, 

Was  next  to  God,  and  cirded  round  his  throne."* 

Fourthly.  Another  aspect  of  our  subject  comes  before  us.  The 
great  moral  destiny  of  this  republic  demands  the  highest  order  of 
woman.  Our  country  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Its  greatness  already  towers 
aloft  amidst  the  glory  of  kingdoms  and  the  monuments  of  national 
achievement.  The  little  colonies  of  our  early  history  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  nation,  whose  territory  counts  its  parallels  of  latitude 
by  a  score,  and  whose  circles  of  longitude  expand  from  10  East  of 
Washington  to  45  West.  Within  this  magnificent  domain,  bounded 
by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world,  lives  a  people  whose  general 


•  a.  H.  Boker. 
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ingredient  of  sturdy  Anglo  Saxon  is  healthfully  diversified  by  the 
traits  of  all  nations.  With  resources  unlimited,  with  population 
rapidly  increasing,  with  a  position  commanding  eastwardly,  west- 
wardly,  or  southerly,  with  a  self-reliance  nurtured  by  Providence  and 
never  yet  thwarted  by  the  power  of  man,  and  with  a  religious  char- 
acter hopeful  in  its  ultimate  development,  our  country  must  needs 
take  an  influential  part  in  future  history.  As  God  has  led  on  the 
world  to  its  present  condition  of  civilization  and  progress  by  selecting 
particular  nations  to  be  prominent  actors  of  His  plans,  so  there  its 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  are  at  least  one  of  the 
modern  nations,  predestined  to  assist  the  marshalling  of  events  in  all 
future  ages.  The  English  language,  that  of  our  country  in  common 
with  Great  Britain,  is  the  language  of  Christianity.  This  fact  alone 
guarantees  predominating  weight.  Religion  is  the  great  civilizing, 
all-conquering  element.  The  signs  of  the  times  not  obscurely  foretell 
the  national  greatness  of  this  Anglo  Saxon,  Christian  land.  Our 
*'  manifest  destiny"  is  to  propagate  civil  liberty  and  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  world ;  to  advance  civilization  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
on  every  continent. 

In  this  vast  and  sublime  work,  educated  woman  has  a  prominent 
allotment.  Nothing  great  has  ever  been  achieved,  and  made  perma- 
nent in  the  history  of  human  progress,  without  the  help  rendered 
through  the  social  elevation  and  influence  of  the  female  sex.  There 
have  been  prowess  of  arms,  enterprise  of  commerce,  high  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  attainments  of  literature,  accumulations  of  wealth ;  but 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  prospered  that  rejected  woman's  elevation 
from  among  the  powers  of  social  life.  The  progress  of  our  country 
eminently  requires  the  conservatism,  the  holy  zeal,  the  purity,  the 
energy  of  Christian  womanhood.  The  sex  should  be  educated  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  high  destiny.  Education  alone  can  give  the  quali- 
fications demanded  for  a  day  of  national  eminence  in  the  ingathering 
of  the  nations  unto  God. 

Young  Ladies  of  the  Academy! 
I  turn  from  my  subject  to  you.  It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  the 
abstract  to  the  living  embodiment,  from  glimpses  of  principles  to 
glances  of  sight,  from  the  truths  of  discussion  to  the  existences  of 
nature  blooming  with  hope  and  joy.  Now  is  the  time,  ladies,  to  act 
your  part  in  the  grand  scenes  of  Providence  to  which  the  world  is 
advancing.  Each  has  a  good  and  great  work  to  do,  if  each  is  faith- 
ful to  God,  to  the  sex,  to  the  race.  Education,  the  object  of  your 
daily  efibrt,  is  only  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  the  end  is  to  serve 
God  through  the  gifts  and  privileges  of  His  goodness.  Shrink  not 
with  faint-hearted  timidity  from  the  thought  of  present  and  future 
duty.  The  Creator  had  high  objects  in  placing  Eve  by  the  side  of 
Adam  in  Paradise ;  and  all  of  Eve's  daughters  must  perform  the 
obligations  of  their  sex  in  winning  back  the  world  from  the  tempter's 
power  to  the  true  authority  of  the  "seed  of  the  woman."  Bitterly 
knowing  the  difiFerence  between  "good  and  evil,"  it  is  yours  to  aid 
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the  triumphs  of  Redemption  throughout  the  earth.     If  70a  would  be 
useful,  young  ladies,  you  must  add  to  your  knowledge,  religion. 

Permit  me,  as  a  plea  in  behalf  of  personal  religion,  to  remind  you 
of  the  special  obligations  of  the  sex  to  Christianity.  Whatever  reli- 
gion has  done  for  man,  it  has  relatively  done  more  for  woman.  The 
blessed  Master,  instead  of  despising  the  sex,  as  the  philosophers  bad 
done,  selected  them  as  his  companions  and  friends.  ^^He  went 
throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching  and  showing  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  twelve  were  with  him ;''  but 
not  they  alone.  No,  the  company  was  enlarged  by  the  loving  com- 
panionship of  Mary,  and  Joanna,  and  Susanna  and  ^^  many  others" 
who  '^ ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance.''  Our  Lord,  in  thus 
associating  females  with  his  holy  band  of  disciples,  left  to  all  ages  the 
authority  of  his  example  in  behalf  of  woman's  social  elevation  and 
influence.  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  woman's  friend.  Its  pro- 
gress is  the  acknowledgment  of  her  equal  rights,  of  her  domestic 
power,  of  her  mental  cultivation,  of  her  reign  of  love.  Oh  ye,  who 
are  indebted  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  all  the  privileges  of  home, 
education  and  life,  come  to  your  Saviour.  Come  to  Him,  who  died 
for  you,  uniting  in  His  glorious  person  the  sonship  of  Mary  with  the 
Sonship  of  God !  . 

[It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  foregoing  address  on  female  edaeation  was  delirered  at  tht 
BlairsriUe  female  Seminarji  Pa.,  on  September  27th|  1853. — Eo.] 


EDUCATION. 


BT  J.   BOWRINQ. 


A  child  is  born — now  take  the  germ  and  make  it 

A  bud  of  moral  beauty.    Let  the  dews 
Of  knowledge,  and  the  light  of  virtue  wake  it 

In  richest  fragrance  and  in  purest  hues. 
When  passion's  gust  and  sorrow's  tempest  shake  it, 

The  shelter  of  affection  ne'er  refuse, 
For  soon  the  gathering  hand  of  death  will  break  it, 

From  its  weak  stem  of  life,  and  it  shall  lose 
All  power  to  charm ;  but,  if  the  lovely  flower 

Hath  swelled  one  pleasure,  or  subdued  one  pain, 
0  who  shall  sa^  that  it  hath  lived  in  vain. 

However  fugitive  its  breathing  hour  ? 
For  virtue  leaves  its  sweets  wherever  tasted. 

And  scattered  truth  is  never,  never  wasted. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  COLLEGES. 

BT  THB  KEY.    0.   VAN   REN8SELAEK,   D.D. 

^^  The  importance,  nature,  and  extent  of  religious  instruction  in 
colleges''  is  the  subject  assigned  for  one  of  the  hours  of  this  Inaugu- 
ration Festival.  I  rejoice  in  the  magnitude  of  the  theme.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  stand  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  moral  cre- 
ation ;  to  look  upon  the  awe-inspiring  altitude  and  expansion  of  topics 
involving  human  destiny ;  and  from  the  clefts  in  the  rock  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  goodness  of  God's  truth  passing  by  in  unspeakable 
majesty. 

The  elevated  themes  and  associations  of  education  are  appropriate 
objects  of  our  meditation  to  day.  Our  faith  is  aided  by  sight.  An 
institution  stands  before  u%  covered  with  the  ivy  of  half  a  century, 
and  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  the  pioneers  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
If  those  men  of  precious  memory  were  in  the  land  of  the  living  and 
in  this  assembly,  with  what  fervour  would  they  pray  "  God  bless  the 
COLLEGE ! "  Their  joys  would  mingle  with  ours  in  the  repair  of  its 
breaches,  the  building  of  its  towers,  the  endowment  of  its  resources, 
and  the  increased  sympathy  of  the  Church  and  of  its  friends.  To 
them,  as  to  us,  religious  instruction  would  be  of  paramount  interest 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  And  oh !  if  we  had  seen  the  visions  of 
glory,  which  have  greeted  their  eyes  in  the  revelations  of  a  better 
world,  what  light  and  zeal  might  irradiate  the  speaker  in  uttering, 
and  melt  the  hearers  in  acknowledging,  the  truth  pertaining  to  tlm 
discussion.  The  help  that  we  all  need  in  our  weakness,  do  thou,  God 
of  our  fathers,  supply ! 

L  The  first  point,  that  claims  consideration  in  opening  the  assigned 
discussion,  is  the  general  importance  of  religious  instruction 
IN  COLLEGES.  Its  nature,  and  the  extent  of  its  introduction,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  opinions  entertained  of  its  value. 

1.  Religion  has  claims  for  admission  into  a  course  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, as  the  chief  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  acquisitions  of  men,  yea,  and  of  all  created  beings.  The 
highest  kind  of  learning  and  wisdom  is  that  which  relates  to  God, 
his  existence,  attributes,  government,  plan  of  grace,  and  the  duties 
of  a  state  of  probation.  Deprived  of  this  knowledge,  a  course  of 
education  would  be  comparative  vanity.  The  scriptures,  which  are 
our  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  lay  all  the  emphasis  of  training  upon 
training  in  religion.  The  object  of  the  covenant,  of  divine  commands 
and  of  promises,  is  "  nurture  in  the  Lord" — a  glorious  end,  ever  kept 
in  view  on  the  pages  of  revelation.  Secular  knowledge  has  indeed 
its  place,  and  a  prominent   place  in  all  instructive   arrangements. 
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Connected  with  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  with 
preparation  for  usefulness  in  life,  it  necessarily  forms  a  component 
part  of  all  mental  acquisition.  But  no  knowledge  of  earth  can  com- 
pare with  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  latter  excels  in  nature,  is 
supreme  in  value,  and  endures  eternally  amidst  the  grandeur  of  its 
heavenly  home.  Religion  has  the  right  of  admission  into  a  course 
of  education  on  the  broad  ground  that  it  includes  the  highest  branches 
of  learning. 

2.  The  true  nature  of  education  demands  religious  as  well  as 
secular  instruction.  Education  is  a  science,  founded  upon  a  survey 
of  the  human  constitution,  and  naturally  expands  into  three  great 
divisions.  It  is  partly  pAy^tbaZ,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.  This  department  of  education  deserves  more 
care  than  is  commonly  allotted  to  it.  Some  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame,  of  physiology,  and  of  the  laws  of  health, 
may  wisely  be  incorporated  into  the  college  course.  Intellectual 
education,  which  has  almost  monopolized  the  public  training  period, 
originates  also  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  mind  requires  both  illumi- 
nation and  discipline.  All  its  faculties  demand  cultivation,  and 
cultivation  in  harmony.  The  memory,  the  reasoning  power,  the 
imagination,  the  taste,  each  gain  or  lose  as  the  mental  constitution 
receives  appropriate  development  in  all  its  parts.  A  one-sided 
education  is  defective  on  philosophical  principles,  because  the  mental 
constitution  enjoins  the  proper  training  of  every  faculty.  For  a 
similar  reason,  moral  and  religioui  training  belongs  to  the  educa- 
tional course.  Conscience,  rather  than  reason,  is  the  characteristic 
of  man.  The  power  of  obedience  to  moral  law,  of  worshipping  God, 
of  discharging  duty  in  the  perception  of  obligation,  of  partaking  of 
an  incorruptible  inheritance  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  and  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  marks  the  human  race  with  a'  distinction  of  glory. 
The  moral  faculties  have,  therefore,  the  same  kind  of  sanction  in 
human  nature,  the  same  scientific  right  for  admission  into  the  educa- 
tional course  as  the  intellectual.  If  education,  as  has  been  intimated, 
becomes  one-sided  when  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind  are  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  others,  how  much  greater  is  the  calamity 
when  a  whole  class  of  faculties  are  consigned  to  neglect,  insubordina- 
tion, and  dishonour.  The  Grecian  sophists  depreciated  man's  moral 
nature  in  their  methods  of  instruction ;  but  scarcely  more  so  than  the 
liberal  philosophers,  and  often  Christians,  of  the  present  day. 
Religion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  many  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  taught  incidentally  rather  than 
authoritatively  and  systematically.  It  is  sometimes  introduced  with 
perhaps  a  latent  purpose  to  save  appearances  and  to  satisfy  weak 
suggestions  of  conscience,  and  too  frequently  it  is  left  in  the  predica* 
ment  of  an  ^^  optional  study."  The  educator  should  protest  against 
this  disparagement.  The  study  of  religion  is  founded  upon  true 
philosophy,  and  is  a  deduction  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  soul.  The  instructor,  who  omits  it  from  his  course,  impairs 
the  perfection  of  his  work ;  he  is  like  a  sculptor  who,  in  chiselling  to 
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the  nicest  standard  of  art  portions  of  a  beautiful  statue,  leaves  other 
portions  a  mass  of  unwrought,  misshapen  marble.  The  physical, 
mental  and  moral  constitutions  have  each  irresistible  rights  in 
education.  They  form  three  natural  departments,  united  by  the 
very  notion  of  their  distinctness,  and  one  by  the  bonds  of  their 
separation.  They  constitute  the  triangle  of  practical  measurement, 
the  base  lines  in  the  survey  of  life,  by  which  the  great  problems 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  man's  destiny  are  calculated  with  a  moral, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mathematical,  certainty. 

3.  The  prosperity  of  literary  institutions  depends  upon  their 
honouring  uod  in  the  inculcation  of  religion. 

A  college  is  a  little  community  by  itself,  and  has  its  laws  of  life 
and  government.  The  question  whether  such  a  community  can 
flourish  without  religion,  is  intuitively  answered  by  all  who  have  a 
just  sense  of  the  value  and  power  of  the  gospel.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  without  expanding,  three  ideas  in  regard  to  the  dependence 
of  literary  institutions  on  religion.  1st.  Grod  honours  them  that 
honour  him.  A  college,  whose  course  of  instruction  excludes  divine 
things,  has  no  scriptural  warrant  to  expect  prosperity.  2d.  The 
internal  administration  of  an  academic  institution  depends  upon  those 
genial  influences  which  have  their  growth  and  cultivation  in  Chris- 
tianity. And  3d,  the  community  will  have  no  confidence  in  colleges, 
whose  curriculum  disowns  divine  truth.  The  number  of  its  patrons 
must  be  necessarily  small.  If  religion  is  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  society  at  large ;  if  it  forms  the  foundation  of  public  virtue 
and  morals ;  if  it  cherishes  industry,  order,  subordination ;  if  it  binds 
together  all  classes  and  interests,  and  advances  the  general  condition 
by  its  benignant  sway  and  divine  sanctions,  then  religion  must  be  as 
useful  for  a  College  as  for  the  State.  Its  incorporation  into  a  course 
of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  obligation.  Henry 
Martyn  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  existing  plans  of  education 
crucified  Christ  between  two  thieves,  the  classics  and  mathematics. 
There  is  much  substance  in  the  remark ;  and  the  curse  which  fell 
upon  Jerusalem  will  fall  on  the  degenerate  hill  of  science.  Institu- 
tions which  dishonour  the  Lord  of  glory  cannot  expect  the  favour  of 
his  Providence.  The  true  basis  of  collegiate  prosperity  is  religion. 
May  Washington  College  be  prosperous  in  the  homage  it  renders  to 
God  and  to  truth ! 

4.  The  interests  of  Church  and  of  State  are  identified  with  the 
inculcation  of  religion  in  colleges.  A  primary  design  of  all  the  early 
colleges  in  the  United  States  was  to  assist  in  the  education  of  minis- 
ters. Thorough  mental  and  moral  discipline,  and  enlarged  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge  are  useful,  if  not  necessary  qualifications  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office.  Our  fathers  wisely 
established  institutions  with  the  view  of  furnishing  the  opportunities 
of  education  to  the  youth  of  the  church.  All  our  theological  semina- 
ries require,  a^  terms  of  admission,  a  college  diploma,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. So  that  colleges  are  still,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  train- 
ing  places   of  ministers.      Religion,    therefore,   should   occupy   an 
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appropriate  prominence  among  the  objects  of  youthful  study  and 
acquirement.  We  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  what  might  be 
regarded  a3  properly,  professional  studies,  but  simply  those  which 
concern  every  christian  scholar  in  his  early  career.  If  the  right  kind 
of  religious  instruotion  were  furnished  at  this  preparatory  period, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  church  would  have  ministers  of  more 
enlarged  scriptural  knowledge,  and  of  a  richer  practical  experience, 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  numbers.  Corresponding  advantages  would 
be  realized  to  the  educated  membership  of  the  church.  The  State  is 
also  concerned  in  this  whole  subject.  Her  judges,  her  legislators, 
her  rulers,  her  civil  oflBcers  of  high  degree,  usually  acquire  in  collegi- 
ate life  the  preparations  for  future  eminence.  Our  argument  is 
strengthened,  therefore,  by  all  the  considerations  which  render  morals 
and  religion  important  requisites  in  the  public  service.  Further  than 
this,  educated  mind,  whether  in  public  or  private,  directs  the  common 
mind,  and  largely  contributes  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Every  private  citizen,  who  has  received  a  liberal  education,  generally 
possesses  in  the  community  where  he  lives,  an  influence  proportioned 
to  his  intellectual  and  moral  character.  How  unspeakably  important, 
in  all  these  views,  is  the  exaltation  of  religion  in  our  institutions  of 
learning !  Church  and  State  unite  in  representing  to  every  college 
in  the  land  that  religious  and  civil  interests,  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
are  depending  upon  the  principles  of  education  adopted  and  applied 
within  their  walls. 

5.  Another  thought  on  the  topic  under  discussion  is,  that  the 
eternal  welfare  of  thousands  of  students  depends  upon  the  relation 
religion  is  made  to  sustain  to  the  college  course.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  families  where  little  or  no  religious  instruction  has 
been  imparted ;  whilst  others  who  have  received  diristian  nurture,  are 
yet  living  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world.  The  large 
majority  of  young  men  in  our  institutions  of  learning  profess  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Christ.  Can  it  be  a  serious  question  whether  they 
shall  be  met  with  views  of  truth  and  immortality  in  the  midst  of  their 
literary  pursuits  ?  What  shall  it  profit  a  student  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  amount 
of  learning  can  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  The  collegiate 
period  is  unquestionably  an  influential  one  in  the  formation  of  mental 
and  moral  character.  In  the  great  portrait-gallery  of  graduates, 
half  a  century  does  not  obliterate  the  characteristics  of  classmates ; 
and  age  makes  a  less  difierence  in  moral  than  in  physical  traits.  As 
the  young  man  leaves  college  in  character,  so  he  commonly  leaves 
life  for  eternity.  His  salvation  trembles  in  the  balance  between 
the  literary  and  the  religious.  Behold  the  scale  is  making  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction!  Educators  for  eternity,  throw  ye 
in  the  weight  of  truth  at  the  crisis  which  registers  immortal  des* 
tiny  I 

Literary  institutions  are  favourable  places  for  the  ^inculcation  of 
religion.  Wonderful  have  been  the  revivals  of  religion  which  have 
blessed  the  more  evangelical  of  our  American  Colleges !     These  are 
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but  the  first  fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest  laid  upon  the  altar  of  redemp- 
tion. God  commonly  bestows  blessings  as  the  reward  of  means  used 
in  dependence  upon  His  grace.  Harvard  University  has  had  no 
revival  for  more  than  a  century.  A  departure  from  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  evangelical  Christianity  has  there  received  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion which  demonstrates  in  another  form  the  problem  of  the  true  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  a  college.  Did  we  but  trust  God  more,  and  evan- 
gelize the  whole  curriculum  of  studies  in  our  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  how  many  precious  youth  instead  of  meeting  a  dreadful  doom 
might  be  made  heirs  of  everlasting  life !  President  Edwards  thus 
alludes  to  the  importance  and  practicability  of  mingling  divine  with 
human  learning  in  colleges : 

"  I  have  heretofore  nad  some  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  a 
college,  and  experience  of  what  belonged  to  its  tuition  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  practicable  enough  so  to 
constitute  such  societies  that  there  should  be  no  being  there  without 
being  virtuous,  serious,  and  diligent.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  land  that  ever  it  should  be  so  with  our  colleges,  that  instead 
of  being  places  of  the  greatest  advantages  for  true  piety,  one  cannot 
send  a  child  thither  without  great  danger  of  his  being  infected,  as  to 
his  morals ;  as  it  has  certainly  sometimes  been  with  these  societies  : 
it  is  perfectly  intolerable ;  and  any  thing  should  be  done  rather  than 
it  should  be  so.  *****  *  And,  as  thorough  and  effectual 
care  should  be  taken  that  vice  and  idleness  are  not  tolerated  in  these 
societies,  so  certainly  the  design  of  them  requires  that  extraordi- 
nary MEANS  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  THEM,  FOR  TRAINING  UP  THE 
STUDENTS    IN    VITAL    RELIGION    AND    EXPERIMENTAL   AND   PRACTICAL 

GODLINESS ;  SO  that  they  should  be  holy  societies,  the  very  place 
should  be  as  it  were  sacred  ;  they  should  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
fountains  of  piety  and  holiness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pains 
taken  to  teach  the  scholars  human  learning :  there  ought  to  be  as 
much,  and  more  care,  thoroughly  to  educate  them  in  religion,  and 
lead  them  to  true  and  eminent  holiness.'' 

"To  TRUE  AND  EMINENT  HOLINESS !"  Oh,  how  different  the 
views  of  this  "man  of  God,"  in  regard  to  the  purposes  and  resources 
of  a  literary  institution,  from  those  entertained  by  secular  education- 
ists and  opposers  of  religion ! 

Let  it  •  be  remembered  that  there  are  causes  always  at  work  to 
undormine  the  faith  of  students.  Mere  secularity  is  itself  an  awful 
temptation.  Literary  diligence  is  a  snare  to  the  youthful  mind. 
Scepticism,  which  sweeps  through  the  darkness  of  the  world's  sky 
with  its  coma  of  terror,  sometimes  makes  a  college  the  focus  of  its 
course.  Intemperance,  gambling,  debauchery  find  ready  victims 
among  the  young.  In  short,  religion  can  alone  give  security  against 
the  fatal  temptations,  which  invade  collegiate  life.  Fathers,  when  they 
grasp  the  hand  of  their  son,  going  for  the  first  time  to  college,  and 
mothers  when  they  give  their  farewell  kiss  in  tearful  love,  little  realize 
how  much  of  the  future  of  the  young  collegian's  destiny  is  almost 
irrevocably  fixed  upon  his  return  with  the  diploma  in  his  band.     The 
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endless  happiness  or  misery  of  multitudes  of  youth  is  depending, 
under  God,  upon  religion  as  an  element  in  education. 

The  importance  of  keeping  God's  truth  before  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  literary  young  men  cannot  be  too  earnestly  and  solemnly 
appreciated  by  institutions  of  learning. 

II.  The  Nature  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
College  course,  now  comes  under  consideration.  This  will  be  de- 
veloped in  answering  the  question,  **  What  is  the  object  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  imparted  ?  The  object  can  be  nothing  less  than  to  save  the 
soul.  The  students  should  be  taught  those  things,  which  are  suited 
through  grace,  to  bring  them  to  Christ  and  to  promote  the  religious 
life.  They  need  the  instruction  common  to  "  man's  estate  of  sin  and 
misery,"  including  the  special  adaptations  which  belong  to  a  course  of 
literary  training.  The  nature  of  all  religious  instruction  is  historical 
or  general,  doctrinal,  and  practical. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  Bible  history  is  an  important  part  of  Christian 
learning.  The  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  contain 
records  of  Providence  and  Grace  which  unfold  the  plan  of  Salvation. 
For  four  thousand  years  God  was  preparing  the  world  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Christ.  Promises,  prophecies,  types,  ceremonies,  statutes, 
sacrifices,  sacraments,  all  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  dispensation 
were  witnesses  to  the  coming  day  of  redemption.  The  mighty  scheme 
which  God  was  thus  elaborating  for  ages,  ought  to  pass  in  studied 
procession  before  the  mind  of  the  youthful  scholar.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful tendency  in  this  historical  knowledge,  to  remove  scepticism,  and 
to  deepen  and  solemnize  the  impressions  of  christian  truth.  As  the 
world  needed  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  dispensations,  preparatory 
to  the  era  of  the  "  fulness  of  times,"  so  an  attentive  study  of  all  the 
divine  arrangements  which  educated  the  human  mind  into  the  ex- 
pectation and  reception  of  the  Messiah  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  highly  promotive  of  christian  docility  and  faith  in  all  ages. 
The  ante-diluvian,  patriarchal,  mosaic  and  christian  dispensations, 
like  the  studies  of  the  four  collegiate  years,  are  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  relative  arrangement,  intimate  communion,  and  harmonious 
progression.  The  knowledge  of  Bible  history,  in  all  its  parts,  enters 
into  the  very  idea  of  christian  instruction.  Much  general  knowledge, 
pertaining  to  Biblical  antiquities,  the  evidences,  geography,  interpre- 
tation, &c.,  is  included  under  this  particular  head. 

2.  Doctrinal  knowledge  should  be  taught  in  colleges,  as  a  part  of 
religious  instruction.  Mere  morality  is  insufiScient.  God  has  never 
taught  salvation  through  morals.  The  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are 
necessarily  included  in  religion ;  and  hence  a  clearer  exhibition  of  their 
nature  and  of  their  authority  has  been  made  by  revelation.  But 
revelation  stops  not  at  Sinai.  Its  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  of  glory 
lead  a  wandering  world,  through  the  track  of  ages,  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  The  Gospel  proposes  a  system  that  is  remedial  in  relation 
to  law.  The  atonement  of  the  crucified  Saviour  is  necessary  to  de- 
liver the  sinner  from  legal  doom,  and  to  advance  him  to  the  condition 
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of  spiritual  obedience.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  having  glory  above 
mere  moral  precepts,  must  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  instruction. 

Doctrinal  knowledge  must,  further,  be  distinguished  from  general, 
indefinite,  or  what  the  world  calls  "  unsectarian,"  views  of  religious 
truth.  There  is  no  substitute  for  thoroughness  of  inculcation.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  exalt  creeds  above  the  Bible.  Their  value  consists 
in  their  conformity  to  the  Scriptures.  When  a  church,  comprising 
piety  and  learning  in  its  membership,  honestly  believes  that  her  con- 
fession of  Faith  is  scriptural,  she  ought  to  teach  it  in  all  meekness 
and  boldness.  There  is  nothing  like  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  The  world  has  had  too  much  experience  of 
Presbyterian  doctrines  to  doubt  their  salutary  influence  on  old  and 
young,  on  individuals  and  communities,  and  the  church  herself  living 
on  the  truth  of  her  adopted  articles  and  enjoying  the  blessed  experi- 
ence of  their  suitableness  to  human  want,  ought  to  be  ever  forward 
in  propagating  them  at  her  domestic  altars,  in  her  institutions  of 
learning,  and  in  her  public  congregations.  God  has  blessed  the 
doctrines  of  our  catechism  and  other  standards  in  the  conversion,  sanc- 
tification  and  salvation  of  souls.  Better  weapons  and  armour  cannot 
be  found  for  the  day  of  warfare.  The  truth  that  brought  our  fathers 
to  glory  is  the  truth  for  us  and  for  our  children.  Let  us  teach 
doctrine  above  morality,  and  doctrine  according  to  our  own  standards. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  religious  instruction,  suited  to  colleges,  also 
includes  the  practical.  And  this  in  three  aspects.  1st.  Practical,  in 
order  to  lead  the  soul  to  Christ ;  to  win  the  youthful  student  to  com- 
mence a  religious  life.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is  a  failure.  **  The 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever."  All 
the  knowledge,  the  counsels,  the  exhortations,  communicated  to  college 
students,  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  their  highest  interests  for  time 
and  eternity.  "  The  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceased 
forever."  2d.  Practical,  in  order  to  promote  the  formation  of 
Christian  character  on  a  high  standard.  The  students,  if  pious, 
should  be  so  familiarized  with  the  characteristics  of  vital  religion,  as 
to  understand  its  nature  and  be  encouraged  to  press  forward  for  its 
attainments.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  are  looking  to  the  ministry 
as  their  profession,  renders  still  more  important  the  cultivation  of 
the  Christian  graces,  as  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction.  Piety  may 
become  vigorous  or  may  languish,  according  as  it  is  nurtured,  or  left 
to  itself.  The  piety  of  students  needs  to  be  wrought  within,  and 
then  brought  without.     Like  the  weaver's  shuttle,  instruction  should 

fo  to  and  fro,  running  truth  and  practice  into  the  texture  of  the  soul, 
d.  Practical,  in  the  sense  of  a  general  regulation  of  life.  If  the 
religious  knowledge  communicated  fails  to  lead  to  Christ  and  to 
practical  piety,  it  may  at  least  subserve  the  interests  of  morality. 
The  public  opinion  of  a  Christian  institution  ought  to  be  formed  and 
arrayed  against  vice.  Profanity,  intemperence,  gambling,  licentious- 
ness, cannot  ordinarily  make  head-way  against  the  power  of  truthful 
teaching  and  training. 

The  general  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  communicated 
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in  colleges,  then,  \syfir%U  historical  and  general ;  secondly^  doctrioal ; 
and  thirdly,  practical.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  this  instruction 
may  be  wisely  carried. 

III.  The  EXTENT,  to  which  religious  instruction  may  be  conducted 
in  colleges,  is  a  question  upon  which  unanimity  of  opinion  cannot  be 
expected,  even  among  ardent  friends  of  Christian  education.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  carry  with  me  the  judgment  of  my  respected  brethren 
here  assembled,  according  to  the  best  light  given  me — premising  that 
although  I  speak  by  their  authority,  they  are  not  responsible  for  my 
sentiments. 

It  is  obvious  that  religious  instruction  may  be  conducted  either 
formally  by  text-books  and  recitations,  or  more  generally  by  means 
of  the  other  opportunities  incidental  to  the  college  community. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  subject  in  connection  with  TEXT-BOOKS 

AND  RECITATIONS. 

1.  All  will  admit  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied  in  a 
Christian  institution.  The  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the  great  text-book 
of  human  learning  in  all  stages  of  education.  It  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that,  amidst  all  the  plans  for  enlarging  the  college  course 
and  making  provisions  to  increase  its  general  influence  and  useful- 
ness, so  little  homage  has  been  paid  to  the  word  of  God.  Written 
by  the  greatest  men  through  divine  inspiration ;  its  subjects  compre- 
hending antiquities,  doctrines,  morals,  prophecies,  miracles,  biogra- 
phies, of  permanent  interest  in  all  ages ;  adapted  above  all  books  to 
awaken  and  train  the  intellect ;  replete  with  sublime  imagery,  poetry 
and  eloquence;  containing  the  charter  of  human  liberty  and  of 
national  prosperity ;  and  bringing  personal  gifts  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  a  fallen,  dying  race ;  the  Bible  ought  to  be  rescued  from  its 
educational  by-place,  and  be  the  acknowledged  "  book  of  books"  in 
the  literary  course.  The  sentiment  advanced  for  your  consideration, 
is  that  the  Bible  should  be  studied  at  College,  in  the  English,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  so  studied  as  that  its  entire  contents 
shall  become  familiar  to  all  the  students. 

The  English  Bible  naturally  forms  the  basis  of  instruction.  So 
remarkable  is  the  merit  of  this  translation  and  so  auspicious  the  cir-  ^ 
cumstances  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  that  the  translation  may  be  * 
almost  called  the  inspiration  of  Providence.  God's  truth  was  taken 
from  its  Hebrew  ark  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  and  deposited, 
wide  open,  on  the  solid-gold  table  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The 
English  version  is  now  the  standard  of  the  language.*  The  rich 
utterances,  in  our  mother  tongue,  of  God's  ever-living  truth,  should 
be  among  our  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  from  the  lispings  of  the 
nursery  to  the  graduation  in  college  halls.  I  maintain  before  God 
and  angels,  and  the  Synod  of  Wheeling,  and  the  trustees  of  Wash- 
ington College,  and  this  Christian  assembly,  that  the  Bible  in  the 
English  language,  ought  to  be  studied  through  and  through,  by  every 
youth  sent  here  for  education.  The  definite  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  important  end  may  be  left  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
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Bupervision  of  the  institation ;  but  as  something  may  be  expected  on 
this  point  from  the  speaker,  a  few  suggestions  will  be  made,  hereafter.  ' 

The  use  of  the  English  version  does  not  supersede  the  study  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  Chreek  Testa- 
ment is  commonly  studied,  in  some  of  its  parts,  in  our  American 
colleges.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
studied  entire,  without  any  omissions.  As  a  means  of  mental  disci- 
pline, of  perfecting  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  and  of  bringing 
the  mind  in  contact  with  the  most  important  and  latest  revelations 
that  Heaven  has  given  to  man,  the  Greek  scriptures  have  a  fair  claim 
for  at  least  one  thorough  perusal  in  a  four  year's  course.  Every 
class  in  college  should  be  engaged  a  part  of  every  term  in  surveying 
the  riches  of  God's  grace  in  Christ,  through  the  medium  of  God's 
selected  language. 

The  Sehrew  scriptures  have  also  good  claims  to  be  received  into 
the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education.  First^  because  the  Bible  is 
the  standard  of  faith;  and  every  educated  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
consult  the  original  text,  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Second^  because  the  Hebrew  is  the 
oldest,  as  is  supposed,  of  all  existing  languages,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
the  original  language ;  and  therefore  every  scholar  ought  to  drink  at 
this  old  moss-covered  spring.  Thirds  because  the  Hebrew,  like 
every  other  language,  has  the  tact  of  cultivating  the  judgment, 
improving  the  taste,  sharpening  the  memory,  and  accomplishing 
useful  purposes  of  education.  Fourth^  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  will  afford  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  after  life,  as  a 
department  of  learning  within  reach  and  mastered  by  youthful 
diligence.  Fifths  because  the  Hebrew  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  other  cognate  languages.  Sixths 
because  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  are  in  considerable  numbers 
in  all  our  colleges,  would  be  greatly  advanced  in  their  theological 
education  by  the  study  of  the  Hebrew.*  Seventh^  because  the 
Hebrew  would  introduce  college  students  to  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  God,  the  principles  of  its  interpretation,  and  the 
great  truths  treasured  up  by  the  Spirit  in  pure,  idiomatic  language. 
And  Lastli/y  because  the  Hebrew  is  likely  to  be  of  more  permanent 
value  to  the  general  student  than  some  of  the  studies  in  the  ordinary 
college  course. 

These  views  of  the  English  version  and  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
originals  do  not,  as  is  conceived,  claim  too  much  for  the  Bible,  as  one 
of  the  classics  in  education.  Reason  and  revelation  unite  in  giving 
such  a  prominence  to  the  divine  word,  as  is  due  to  its  Author,  its 
subjects,  and  its  present  and  everlasting  rewards. 

2.  Next  to  the  Bible,  come  the  Catechismy  Confession  of  Faithy 
and  other  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     "The  Catechism 

*  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  before 
commencing  the  study  of  divinity.  Is  it  not  time  for  our  own  Church  to  make 
this  improvement  in  her  theological  course  ? 
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in  a  college" !  Yes,  let  the  light  of  the  Westminster  divines  shino 
upon  childhood,  youth,  manhood  and  old  age !  There  never  was  an 
uninspired  book  that  delineated  truth  in  greater  purity,  with  better 
arrangement,  in  terser  language,  in  more  Catholic  spirit,  or  with 
more  permanent  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Green, 
during  his  administration  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  required  all 
the  students  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  their  respective  Churches. 
The  Presbyterian  young  men  of  course  studied  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
There  was  no  dispensation  from  the  rule,  except  where  a  denomination 
had  no  Catechism,  and  then  a  substitute  was  provided.  It  is  related 
that  two  students  of  the  Society  of  Friends  asked  to  be  excused  from 
any  memoriter  religious  exercise,  on  the  plea  that  the  Friends  never 
had  used  any  Catechism.  "No,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  cannot  excuse  you.  Please  to  learn  the  whole  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount."  As  the  sermon  on  the  mount  contains  one 
hundred  and  eleven  verses,  the  religious  exercise  of  the  young 
Friends  was  no  great  easing  oflF  from  the  study  of  Westmin- 
sterianism. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Form  of  Government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  be  studied  in  our  colleges,  either 
through  lectures,  or  by  recitations,  or  by  both.  As  a  young  man 
grows  up  in  knowledge,  he  should  be  instructed  in  all  the  doctrines 
of  truth.  No  family-teaching  can  supply  the  demands  of  the  colle- 
giate period,  and  render  unnecessary  careful  attention  to  the  standards 
of  the  Church.  If  truth  be  the  ally  of  holiness,  then  clear  and  definite 
views  of  it  are  of  great  practical  importance.  And  our  youth  can 
only  be  established  in  the  faith  and  kept  secure  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions of  error  and  the  delusions  of  proselytism,  by  understanding  the 
nature  of  our  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures. 

Our  Presbyterian  institutions  must  be  mindful  of  their  covenant 
obligations  in  this  day  of  taunting  liberality.  Even  the  world  will 
honour  us  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  The  temptations 
to  abandon  our  own  youth  to  diluted  doctrinal  instruction,  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  other  churches,  is  a  device  whose  day  is  past. 
All  latitudinarian  pretexts  of  Christian  liberty  are  equally  shallow. 
Principle  and  policy  require  that  our  educational  course  should  be 
imbued  with  love  to  our  own  Church,  in  her  doctrines  and  form  of 
worship.  Let  the  true  blue,  studded  with  the  stars  of  our  faith*,  wave 
upon  our  ramparts  and  towers,  rallying  our  own,  and  creating  in 
others  respect  and  good  will. 

8.  Religious  instruction  in  colleges  should  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  using  works  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed. 
This  department,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  includes  a  wide  range. 
Alexander's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Butler's  Analogy,  Homes' 
Introduction,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  &c.,  are  exponents  of  its 
richness.  In  proportion  as  our  Academies  rise  to  the  use  of  any  of 
these  or  similar  text  books,  our  Colleges  may  substitute  other  works. 
The  Bible  in  its  evidences  is  a  great  department.  Infidelity  has  been 
labouring  to  assault  the  strongholds  of  Biblical  truth  by  a  boastful 
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array  of  learning  and  literature.  Our  collegiate  course  is  bound  to 
supply  the  clew  to  escape  from  this  subtle  labyrinth,  and  to  enable 
our  educated  young  men  to  come  forth  under  the  guidance  of  true 
learning. 

4.  Religious  instruction  in  colleges  should  be  pursued  to  the  extent 
of  a  thorough  elementary  course  of  mental  cind  moral  philosophy.  A 
close  union  exists  between  philosophy  and  theology.  Inquiries  res- 
pecting the  powers  and  susceptibiUties  of  the  human  mind,  the  laws 
which  govern  its  phenomena,  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  will, 
the  nature  of  virtue,  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude,  almost  necessa- 
rily determine  views  of  divine  truth.  Jonathan  Edwards'  philosophical 
works  have  done  more  to  establish  Calvinism  in  the  world  of  intellecl 
than  all  the  sermons  he  ever  preached.  Cotemporary  with  him,  Dr. 
Francis  Hutcheson,  the  father  of  speculative  science  in  Scotland, 
taught  alluring  heterodoxy  from  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  had  an  active  agency  in  scattering 
the  seeds  of  Unitarianism  over  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  German 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  allied  with  the  prevalent  rationalism 
and  skepticism  in  the  land  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  relation  between  mental  and  moral  science,  and  systems  of 
divinity.  Our  students  must  be  furnished  with  the  true  outlines  of 
these  sciences,  in  order  to  be  established  and  fortified  against  "  phi- 
losophy falsely  so  called.'*  The  popular  mind  of  the  Church,  not 
being  ordinarily  disturbed  by  abstract  speculations,  may  have  preju- 
dices against  these  high  and  interesting  literary  pursuits ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  them  in  order  to  maintain  "  the  old  landmarks" 
and  drive  back  invaders  from  the  heritage  of  truth. 

The  question  now  arises  how  the  religious  instruction,  whose  extent 
has  been  sketched,  can  be  inlaid  into  the  college  course ;  how  the 
Bible  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  English ;  the  standards  of  -the 
Church  ;  works  on  the  Evidences,  and  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
can  be  taught  without  injury  to  the  usual  studies. 

(1)  The  great  principle  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice these  views  of  religious  instruction,  is  that  one  recitation  each  day 
should  be  devoted  by  every  class  to  some  one  of  the  branches  indi- 
cated. If  an  hour,  or  some  days  perhaps  half  an  hour,  can  be  spared, 
the  work  can  be  done.  Let  it  be  remembered  in  vindication  of  this 
allotment,  that  the  religious  is  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  edu- 
cation; that  it  disciplines  the  mind  whilst  it  cultivates  the  moral 
affections ;  that  there  is  great  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  that  Christianity  has  been  long  dishonoured  by  accepting 
a  subordinate  position.  Divine  truth  has  been  consigned  to  a  retired 
niche  in  the  training  Palace  of  all  nations,  instead  of  being  elevated 
to  the  central  platform  beneath  the  dome.  A  daily  recitation  in  the 
Greek,  or  Hebrew,  in  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church,  in  the  evi- 
dences or  antiquities  of  the  Bible,  or  in  the  topics  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  would  give  impressions  of  divine  things  to  young  men,  not 
readily  eradicated  in  after  life.  This  daily  recitation  could  be  con- 
ducted in  entire  harmony  with  a  thorough  classical  and  mathematical 
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coturse.  All  that  is  necessary  to  honour  religion  in  education  is  the 
will  to  do  it 

(2.)  In  addition  to  the  regular  daily  opportunities  offered  in  the 
recitation  room,  God  has  set  apart  the  Sabbath  for  definite  religious 
instruction.  The  Sabbath  in  a  college  !  alas,  how  little  is  made  of 
its  precious,  sacred  time  !  Besides  the  public  exercises  of  religion  in 
the  house  of  God,  the  Sabbath  has  a  right  in  the  college,  as  in  the 
family,  to  private  instruction.  Dr.  Green  introduced  into  Nassau 
Hall  a  College  Bible  class,  which  in  his  administration  was  made  an 
instrument  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  honour,  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  required  the  presence  both  of  the  Faculty  and  students ;  and  if 
erne  of  the  Professors  was  absent,  the  President  personally  inquired 
into  the  reasons.  After  going  through  with  the  recitation,  which  was 
usually  on  four  chapters  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alternately  each  week,  he  was  accustomed  to  conclude  with  an  earnest, 
practical  exhortation,  which  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  students 
as  the  most  eloquent,  impressive  and  useful  of  all  his  discourses. 

The  influence  of  a  good  Sabbath  service  has  always  a  happy 
influence  on  the  religion  of  the  week.  When  the  daily  recitations  on 
the  direct  or  collateral  topics  of  Christianity  are  aided  by  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
immeasurably  increased.  Like  the  second  column  of  a  line  of  figures 
in  simple  arithmetic,  Monday  is  begun  by  carrying  forward  at  least 
ten  into  its  figures. 

Now  to  this  whole  scheme  of  religious  recitations  in  colleges,  many 
will  bring  forward  objections.  Some  of  these  objections  will  be  here 
briefly  noticed,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  other  methods  of 
exerting  a  religious  influence  upon  students. 

Ist.  One  objection  is  that  " the  thing  is  impracticable**  But  it 
HAS  BEEN  DONE  !  Luther  did  it  at  Wittemberg  and  Calvin  at  Geneva. 
Both  of  those  Universities  were  as  distinguished  for  religious  as  for 
ffeneral  learning.  Even  the  German  universities  of  the  present  day 
include  the  Hebrew  among  their  studies  on  the  general  ground  of 
classical  consistency.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  early  infused 
religion  into  the  studies  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  rather  they  based 
every  thing  upon  it.  At  Harvard,  the  students  were  accustomed  to 
read  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  morning  prayers  and  the  Greek  Testament 
at  evening  prayers.  President  Quincy  says  that  "  In  every  year  and 
every,  week  of  the  college  course,  every  class  was  practised  in  the 
Bible  and  catechetical  divinity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  Assembly's  catechism  in  Greek  was  recited  by  the  Freshman 
class,  and  WoUebius'  and  Ames'  system  of  Divinity,  by  the  other 
classes.  Wollebius,  Ames  '  Medulla,  and  the  Assembly's  catechism 
in  Latin^  were  also  studied  at  Yale."  At  the  present  day,  the 
schedule  of  studies  in  Hanover  College,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana,  provides  for  a  daily,  or  tri-weekly,  recitation  by 
ull  the  classes  on  some  of  the  subjects  related  to  religion.  It  is, 
therefore,   perfectly  practicable  to  make  enlarged    provisions  for 
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Christian  training  in  colleges.  The  students  will  pursue  such  studies 
with  interest,  and  the  community  will  sustain  all  institutions  which 
thus  honour  Christianity.  The  only  impracticability  is  in  the  want 
of  conscience  to  do  the  thing. 

2d.  Another  objection  is  that  "  it  would  interfere  with  the  classical 
and  mathematical  course.**  This  objection  assumes  that  the  classics 
and  mathematics  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  religion,  which  cannot 
be  proved.  Csssar,  Cicero,  Demosthenes  and  Homer  haye  no  right 
to  cast  out  Moses,  David,  and  Paul  who  spake  "  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  nor  have  Euclid,  Olmstead  and  Day  any  claim 
to  supersede  other  prophets  and  apostles  of  the  Lord.  This  contro- 
versy for  greatness  might  be  settled,  as  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour, 
by  bringing  a  child  into  the  audience,  for  it  was  said,  "  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  !*'  That  declaration  settled  the  controversy. 
Human  destiny  is  eternal.  The  classics  and  mathematics  must  keep  in 
their  place,  or  at  least  not  conspire  against  the  great  training  element 
of  religion.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  room  enough  for  all, 
in  the  recitation  room.  No  essential  curtailment  is  required,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  advances  gradually  made  in  the  college  course, 
by  leaving  to  the  Academy  what  formerly  belonged  to  the  former. 
Washington  college  designs  to  enlarge  its  classical  and  mathematical 
course  in  the  very  act  of  making  its  religious  improvements.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  highest  purposes  of  a  complete,  literary  edu- 
cation can  be  accomplished,  in  connection  with  a  greatly  increased 
attention  to  religious  studies.  Indeed,  the  true  idea  of  a  finished 
education  consists  in  its  harmony.  The  plea  of  "no  time,"  like  the 
plea  of  impenitence,  is  met  by  the  answer  "  you  must  find  time." 

8d.  Another  objection  is  that  "religion,  pursued  to  this  extent, 
becomes  professional^  and  more  properly  belongs  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry.**  I  deny  that  the  proposed  amount  of  religious  know- 
ledge belongs  exclusively  to  the  clergy ;  and  least  of  all  that  it  is  safe 
to  commit  to  them  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  Mensuration,  and  surveying,  and  navigation, 
and  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  may  be  said  to  be  professional  in  a  far 
truer  sense  than  any  of  the  studies  recommended  in  this  address.  It 
is  not  professional  but  educational  for  college  students  to  understand 
the  original  languages  of  the  scriptures  and  the  doctrines  and  evi- 
dences of  religion.  All  that  has  been  contended  for  is,  that  a  student 
should  be  trained  up  in  divine  things,  just  as  he  is  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  As  his  mind  expands,  his  studies  in  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing should  be  adapted  to  his  advancing  state. 

4th.  It  has  been  objected  that  "  the  union  of  religion  and  learning 
hardens  the  heart.**  It  is  sufiScient  to  say  that  all  experience  is  the 
other  way.  Secular  learning,  left  to  itself,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  allure  the  mind  away  from  God  and  to  promote  self-sufiSciency, 
worldliness  and  scepticism.  Religion,  brought  into  the  aflfairs  of 
every  day  life,  is  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences.  The 
more  it  is  studied  the  more,  ordinarily,  it  is  appreciated.  Prudence 
is,  of  course,  necessary  on  this  and  on  all  subjects.     With  the  prom- 
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ised  "  wisdom  from  above,"  educators  can  daily  bring  divine  tmtb 
before  the  mind  under  circumstances  of  unusual  hope  and  promise. 
God  takes  care  of  His  Word ;  and  all  objections  will  vanish  before 
the  witness  of  Providence. 

5th.  Only  one  more  objection  will  be  noticed,  viz :  "  The  course  of 
instruction  marked  ^out  is  sectarian.'*  Although  this  objection  is 
generally  urged  by  those  who  are  great  sectarians  themselves,  it 
deserves  a  candid  answer.  If  religion  properly  enters  into  education, 
the  persons  who  giv.e  instruction  in  seminaries  and  colleges  are  bound 
to  teach  it  according  to  their  own  conscientious  views.  The  obliga- 
tions of  conscience  cannot  be  surrendered  in  the  very  act  of  discharg- 
ing a  religious  duty.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  no  more  sectarian 
in  her  plans  of  education  than  in  the  ministrations  of  her  sanctuaries ; 
and  her  object  in  both  cases  being  to  teach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
she  has  no  alternative  but  to  do  it  in  the  terms  of  her  own  standards. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  divine  truth 
so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  minds.  Attempts  to 
liberalize  the  Gospel  deprive  it  in  the  end  of  its  power.  One  portion 
of  divine  truth  must  be  abandoned  after  another,  until  finally  the 
remnant  is  scarcely  morality.  In  this  way  religion  has  been  driven 
from  the  common  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  best 
plan  is  for  each  branch  of  the  church  to  establish  colleges  for  its  own 
youth,  and  to  endeavour  to  perfect  in  them  its  own  system  of  religious 
instruction.  What  might  be  gained  in  conciliating  other  denomina- 
tions is  lost  in  creating  disaffection  in  our  own  ranks.  Presbyterians 
may  congratulate  themselves  in  having  a  doctrinal  system  which 
united  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  Our  articles  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches,  and  of  almost  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
family.  Our  system  is  able  to  endure  the  stigma  of  sectarianism. 
It  is  a  sectarianism  that  has  been  distinguished  for  good  fruits,  for 
morality,  patriotism,  active  religion,  and  those  virtues  which  unite 
families  and  communities  in  the  bonds  of  christian  brotherhood.  If 
it  has  some  severities,  it  is  not  destitute  of  qualities  that  have  always 
commended  it  to  the  world.  Our  church  has  the  manliness  to  profess 
openly  its  principles.  Instead  of  meanly  proselyting  in  the  dark,  it 
relies  for  success  upon  a  candid  and  decorous  exhibition  of  the  truth. 
Until  all  christians  shall  merge  their  peculiarities  in  doctrinal  articles 
which  shall  gain  universal  acquiescence — a  consummation  not  yet 
attained — the  Presbyterian  Church  is  under  obligations  to  give  reli- 
ous  instiruction  according  to  her  own  standards,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  good  will  to  all. 


There  are  other  modes  of  religious  instruction  besides  the  formal 
mode  by  recitation.  These  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  and 
are  eminently  influential,  through  divine  grace,  in  turning  to  a  profi- 
table account  the  general  and  doctrinal  knowledge  already  prescribed. 
The  extent,  to  which  religious  instruction  should  be  carried  in  colleges. 
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demands  a  consideration  of  these  incidental  opportunities,  afforded  by 
the  organization  of  a  literary  institution. 

(1.)  The  exercises  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  promoting  religious  life  among  the  students.  There  are  few 
more  interesting  audiences  than  those  composed  of  the  classes  of  a 
college,  and  of  the  families  of  a  Faculty.  The  congregation  is  indeed, 
a  large  household,  all  the  members  being  grown  to  years  of  discretion 
and  engaged  in  pursuing  a  common  education.  How  the  eloquence 
of  Davies  must  have  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  the  young  worship- 
pers in  Nassau  Hall !  Dwight  worked  a  revolution  in  Yale  College, 
through  the  power  of  God,  which  made  his  preaching  eflScacioue  in 
destroying  infidelity  and  in  leading  many  sons  into  glory.  Dr. 
Green's  administration  at  Princeton,  was  distinguished  by  pulpit  en- 
ergy and  fidelity.  A  harvest  field  of  the  richest  prospect  is  opened 
within  the  area  of  a  literary  institution ;  and  he,  who  is  girded  by 
grace  to  wield  the  sickle  of  the  Gospel,  may  bring  home  with  re- 
joicing abundant  sheaves  of  his  careful  labour.  Revivals  have  been 
begun,  and  carried  on,  amidst  the  earnest  discourses  of  presidents 
and  professors,  and  pastors,  unfolding  life  and  immortality  in  the 
courts  of  literature. 

(2.)  College  prayers^  morning  and  evening,  are  impressive  means  in 
solemnizing  the  mind,  and  of  leading  the  thoughts  to  God.  Far  too 
little  importance,  it  is  feared,  is  attached  to  these  exercises.  The 
mornings  and  evenings. of  the  forty  weeks  of  an  academic  year,  af- 
ford opportunities,  which,  if  heartily  embraced,  might  bring  down 
many  a  blessing  from  above.     More  attention  should  undoubtedly  be 

faid  to  give  interest,  variety,  simplicity,  fervor,  to  these  exercises, 
n  addition  to  the  prayers,  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  might  be  read 
through,  every  year.  The  forty  college  weeks  contain  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  and  if  a  chapter  be  read  every  morning  and  evening, 
there  would  be  five  hundred  and  sixty  chapters  read  every  year. 
These,  added  to  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  recited  on  the  forty 
Sabbaths  and  to  the  number  on  week  days  recited  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  would  bring  almost  the  entire  contents  of  the  Bible  annually 
before  the  college.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  chapel  have  a 
delightful  tendency  to  cultivate  devotional  feeling ;  and  most  gradu- 
ates remember  for  many  a  day  the  solemnities  of  the  college  choir. 
In  short,  the  devotional  services  of  the  morninff  and  evening  sacrifice, 
should  throw  a  glory  into  the  sky  of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  rich 
and  mellow  rays  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 

(3.)  Recitations  in  general  studies^  not  reliffiouSj  afford  frequent  oc- 
casion for  the  introduction  of  religious  remarks.  The  classics,  which 
bring  to  view  the  gods  of  Paganism,  are  open  to  the  corrections  and 
qualifications  of  Christian  criticism.  The  natural  sciences,  especially 
astronomy,  bring  thoughts  of  God  to  the  mind;  and  belles  lettres 
may  gather  from  the  Scriptures  the  most  appropriate  and  decorative 
illustrations.  A  word  or  two,  thrown  in  with  prudence,  may  per- 
chance counteract  scepticism,  confirm  belief,  or  add  dignity  and  force 
to  the  truth.     An  arrow,  shot  at  a  venture,  may  enter  between  the 
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joints  of  the  armour,  at  the  heighth  of  the  mental  conflict.  It  can* 
not  be  doubted  that* a  pious  and  judicious  teacher  may  do  much  good 
by  suggestive  reflections  on  the  topics  of  the  ordinary  recitations. 

(4.^  The  evening  meetings  in  the  week^  for  prayer  and  exhortation^ 
may  oe  rendered  greatly  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  some 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty.  A  weekly  lecture  properly 
devolves  upon  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  College  Officers ;  and 
the  social  prayer-meetings  of  the  students  might  be  occasionally 
attended  for  their  encouragement  and  profit.  Religion  in  a  church 
and  community  is  greatly  influenced  by  these  appointments  for 
prayer  and  praise  and  exhortation.  Minor  though  they  may  seem  to 
the  eye  of  sense,  they  open  heaven  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  introduce 
the  worshipper  to  his  Lord  and  his  God.  A  College  Faculty,  intent 
upon  doing  good  among  the  students,  will  watch  over  the  evening 
devotional  meetings  with  a  godly  jealousy. 

(5.)  The  cause  of  religion  may  be  promoted  in  a  college  by  the 
administration  of  proper  discipline.  As  good  morals  and  social 
order  depend  for  protection  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society,  so  in  a 
college,  the  authority  of  government  must  interpose  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  subjugation  of  vice  and  immorality.  Where  evil 
habits  have  begun  their  work  of  corruption  on  a  young  student,  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  mild  and  salutary  restraints  of  dbcipline. 
It  is  in  vain  to  have  colleges,  if  wickedness  walks  unrebuked  throngh 
their  walls.  '^  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the 
righteous  do"  ?  Virtue  and  religion  need  the  safeguards  of  govern- 
ment. No  ordinary  vigilance  must  be  put  in  requisition  to  detect 
and  conquer  intemperance,  gambling  and  other  college  vices.  The 
Faculty  should  make  it  well  understood  that  they  "  do  not  bear  the 
sword  in  vain."  Discipline  should  be  mild  and  firm.  Dr.  Dwight 
used  to  say  that  the  chief  concern  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  a  college  was  its  discipline.  For  the  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties,  great  sagacity  is  necessary.  Want  of  discipline  will  injure 
any  college,  whilst  its  proper  exercise  in  a  Christian  spirit  will 
overawe  evil,  promote  virtue  and  religion,  gain  ofienders,  and 
contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  institution.  The  govern- 
ment of  God  is  sustained  by  discipline,  and  so  must  human  govern- 
ments, whether  in  the  form  of  families,  colleges,  communities  or 
nations. 

(6.)  Another  mode  of  assisting  the  growth  of  religion  in  colleges 
is  by  Christian  intercourse  and  conversation.  False  ideas  of  dignity 
would  keep  up  a  marked  reserve  between  Professors  and  students. 
The  two  extremes  of  lofty  official  pretension  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
a  careless  want  of  self-respect  on  the  other,  are  to  be  alike  shunned. 
Every  condition  of  the  social  state  has  its  duties ;  and  among  the 
duties  of  the  College  state  is  personal  watchfulness  of  the  Officers 
over  the  young  men  in  the  institution.  Christian  intercourse  and 
conversation,  conducted  on  scriptural  principles  of  courtesy  and 
prudence,  cannot  but  exert  the  most  benign  influences.  The  tongue 
is  never  more  *^  the  glory  of  the  frame"  than  when  it  speaks  of 
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Christ  to  the  young.  There  is  nothing  like  a  personal  talk  on 
religion,  face  to  face.  No  substitute  can  ever  be*  found  for  It.  Love 
shows  itself  in  the  look,  in  the  tone,  in  the  manner,  in  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  in  the  word  spoken,  in  the  nameless  sympathizing  signs 
of  its  gracious,  living  presence.  Oh,  how  good  it  is  for  a  Christian 
teacher  to  go  and  converse  with  his  pupils !  How  thankful  would 
parents  be  to  know  that  colleges  had  men  in  them,  who  would 
personally  counsel  their  sons,  and  give  them  the  advice  their 
temptations  require !  Oh,  my  brethren,  is  it  all  a  dream  that 
Christian  intercourse  may  be  preserved  in  a  literary  institution? 
May  God  in  His  grace  mould  rrofessors'  hearts  to  condescend  to 
students*  wants ! 

The  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  grave  is  by  the  side  of  Burr 
and  Davies  at  Princeton,  said :  "  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  on  all 
accounts  fit  and  convenient'  for  the  governors  and  instructors  in  the 
colleges,  particularly,  singly  and  frequently  to  converse  with  the 
students  about  the  state  of  their  souls.*'  The  distinguished  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  academy  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says :  "  I  will  not,  Sir,  trouble  you  at  present  with  a  large 
account  of  my  method  of  academical  education :  only  would  observe 
that  I  think  it  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  instruct  them  carefully 
in  the  scriptures ;  and  not  only  endeavour'  to  establish  them  in  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  labour  to  promote  their  practical 
influence  on  their  hearts.  For  which  purpose,  I  frequently  converse 
with  each  of  them  alone,  and  conclude  the  conversation  with  prayer. 
This  does  indeed  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  I  bless  God  it  is 
amply  repaid  in  the  pleasure  I  have  in  seeing  my  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord."  Thus  speak  these  two  great  men,  both  of  whom 
were  instructors  of  youth.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ofiScers  of  every 
college  in  the  land  would  find  it  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  students,  to  do  as  Edwards  and  as  Doddridge  did. 

(7.)  Finally,  much  can  be  done  to  aid  religion  in  colleges  by  the  life 
and  example  of  those  who  superintend  them.  The  personal  religious 
character  of  instructors  is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  piety  in  an  institution  of  learning.  Holiness  of  life 
must  be  known  and  read  of  all  students  ;  and  there  are  no  shrewder 
judges  of  human  nature.  Many  a  youth,  who  cannot  well  construe 
Greek,  can  read  through  formality,  or  lukewarmness,  or  wrong  conduct, 
without  consulting  the  lexicon  of  common  fame.  A  teacher's  char- 
acter should  be  a  model  of  religion.  The  whole  subject  of  education 
has  become  so  secularized  in  this  country  that  the  piety  of  a  Professor, 
or  teacher,  is  regarded  among  his  secondary  qualifications.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  teach  religion  except  through  religious  men ; 
and  as  religion  rightly  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  literary  course,  the 
teachers  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  should  all  be  religious  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  Christian  education. 

lY.  Having  thus  endeavoured,  respected  brethren  and  friends,  to 
commend  to  your  consideration  the  importance,  nature  and  extent  of 
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religious  instruction  in  colleges,  the  general  connection  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  authorize  me  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Synodical  committee  in  adding  something  on  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  christian  educntion. 

Washington  College  is  now  a  Synodical  institution.  Its  President, 
elected  by  the  Synod  of  Wheeling  has  been  inaugurated,  and  will 
commence  the  functions  of  his  important  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  In  vindicating  church  supervision  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  whilst  this  is  deemed  a  very 
important  question  in  all  its  bearings,  theoretical  and  practical,  it 
becomes  us  to  have  charity  towards  all  who  diflFer  from  our  views  and 
who  prefer  colleges  to  be  under  the  care  of  private  corporations. 

The  arrangement  between  the  Synod  of  Wheeling  and  Washington 
College  is  believed  to  be  the  best  of  all  arrangements  for  conducting 
collegiate  education,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to  guard  the  interetta  of 
religion.  If  the  principles  of  the  preceding  discourse  are  true,  reli- 
gion, by  right  and  by  policy,  ought  to  be  a  prominent  subject  of 
instruction,  even  so  prominent  as  to  be  daily  inculcated  by  recitations 
and  in  other  modes.  A  college  is  in  fact  a  religious  body,  and  not  a 
political  one.  It  is  eleemosynary  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  origi- 
nating in  benevolence,  its  purposes  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
religious  men.  The  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  has  the 
highest  authority  in  religion ;  and  therefore  has  pre-eminently  the 
right  to  engage  in  christian  education.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
the  Church  is  the  only  body  that  has  this  right,  but  whether  it  is  one 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  chief  body,  concerned.  If  religion  forms  a 
part  of  the  college  course,  and  if  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Church 
to  teach  religion,  then  the  Church  may  superintend  a  college,  when- 
ever she  thinks  the  cause  of  religion  demands  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  President  of  a  college  ought 
always  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  extraordinary  cases  excepted. 
The  nature  of  the  instruction  committed  to  him,  is  by  the  common 
law  of  colleges,  chiefly  of  a  religious  kind;  and  the  Church,  which  is 
the  principal  party  engaged  in  the  work,  is  properly  represented  by 
one  of  her  highest  official  officers.  So  thoroughly  is  this  idea  admitted 
in  New  England  that,  at  the  last  election  of  a  President  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, the  gentlemen  choseA,  who  was  a  layman,  considered  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  as  a  call  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  was 
actually  ordained  in  view  of  it.  However  doubtful  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  ministerial  call  may  be,  according  to  Presbyterian  ways 
and  customs,  all  will  probably  concur  that  the  President  of  a  college 
Ought  to  be  a  minister  of  the  word.  The  Church  can  best  teach  reli- 
gion through  her  own  authorized  expounders. 

Again.  The  church  has  a  connection  with  education,  not  merely 
in  her  general  claims  to  teach  religion,  but  in  her  special  interest  in 
the  young  by  covenant  engagement.  The  human  race  are  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  training  as  well  as  by  preaching. 
Christian  nurture  is  an  instrumentality,  not  second  to  any  other. 
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God  has  ordained  it  for  the  perpetuation  of  religion  in  the  world. 
The  ministry  preach  the  word,  but  parents,  and  teachers  who  are  their 
substitutes,  teach  it  and  train  up  in  it.  The  church  has  the  admitted 
oversight  of  family  instruction,  and  the  session  can  exercise  discipline, 
if  it  be  neglected.  Baptized  children  and  youth  are,  according  to 
Presbyterian  government,  members  of  the  church  ;  and  as  such  their 
education  is  properly  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  supervision,  both  at 
home  and  at  college.  The  church  is  under  obligations  to  see  that 
institutions  are  established  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  public  educa- 
tional course.  Her  own  welfare  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  her 
sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  covenant  of  God,  sealed  with  baptism, 
commits  to  her  the  work  of  education,  as  part  of  her  sovereign  rights 
and  sacred  privileges. 

Further ;  The  church  can  give  higher  security  for  religious 
instruction  in  colleges  than  a  private  corporation.  A  body  of  men, 
perpetuating  their  own  legal  existence,  some  of  whom  are  members 
of  no  church,  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  fearful  of  making  the  institution  sectarian,  such  a  body 
cannot  be  ordinarily  expected  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  church  in 
spiritual  matters.  Indeed,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
church  will  attend  to  the  religious  interests  of  a  college,  far  better 
than  a  mixed  corporation  independent  of  her  authority. 

The  general  relations  of  the  church  to  religion  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  her  connection  with  educational  institutions. 

2.  An  additional  argument  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the 
church  is  more  conservative  and  stable  than  self-perpetuating  trus- 
tees. The  defection  of  Harvard  University  is  a  lesson  for  the  times. 
Never  were  there  nobler  and  more  pious  men  than  in  that  old  Puritan 
corporation  in  the  days  of  the  Mathers.  The  motto  of  the  corpora- 
tion seal  remains  the  same,  "  Christo  et  ecclesicBj* — for  Christ  and 
the  Church.  Yet  that  seal  is  held  by  men  who  "  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,"  and  who  entertain  views  of  the  church  proportionally 
diverse  from  the  original  founders.  A  large  amount  of  funds  have 
thus  been  diverted  from  the  great  moral  purposes  of  the  donors. 
The  independent  corporation  is  Unitarian ;  although  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  body,  disown  that  heresy. 

Take  another  case  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Dickinson 
college,  founded  by  Presbyterians,  but  now  under  Arminian  influence, 
is  another  warning  on  the  subject  of  private  corporations.  The 
Trustees  had  contentions  among  themselves;  became  embittered 
against  each  other ;  assumed  unwise  authority  over  the  Faculty  in 
regard  to  college  discipline;  and  there  being  no  higher  power  to 
control  them,  the  institution  declined,  and  they  made  it  over,  with 
all  its  buildings,  its  l)eautiful  grounds,  its  library,  its  apparatus  and 
its  funds,  to  another  denomination  of  Christians. 

Keligious  bodies,  are,  indeed,  liable  to  change  and  decline,  like 
every  thing  human.  But  the  church  of  the  living  God  has  promises 
of  stability  and  perpetuity,  which  civil  corporations  can  only  share 
by  deriving  their  life  from  her  life. 
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3.  Church  superintendence  in  education  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
stimulating  christian  nurture  at  home^  and  in  properly  magnifying 
the  subject  in  all  its  relations.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is 
the  prevalent  neglect  of  religious  training  in  families.  Education 
having  almost  entirely  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  church  and 
been  managed  by  the  state  and  by  private  instructors  and  corpora- 
lions,  the  community  has  gradually  experienced  a  reaction,  tending 
to  depreciate  the  religious  element  everywhere.  Not  the  least  of  the 
benefits,  attending  ecclesiastical  supervision,  will  be  the  exaltation  of 
the  whole  subject  of  christian  education  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
God's  people.  The  discussions  and  action  of  the  church  have  already 
excited  a  new  interest.  Every  school,  academy  and  college,  estab- 
lished with  a  definite  view  to  the  introduction  of  religion  into  the 
literary  course,  is  an  argument  read  and  felt  by  fathers  and  mothers 
in  behalf  of  increased  parental  fidelity.  The  supervision  of  education 
by  the  church,  literally  brings  the  matter  home  with  new  emphasis. 
Our  ministers  and  elders  have  become  more  and  more  engaged.  More 
sermons  are  preached ;  more  responsibility  is  felt ;  more  thought  and 
conversation  are  elicited ;  more  prayers  are  made ;  more  work  is  done. 
You  see  how  it  is,  brethren,'  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of 
Wheeling.  When  did  topics  of  christian  education  ever  more  fully 
engross  the  attention  of  christians  ?  When  were  the  obligations  to 
train  up  youth  in  the  ways  of  piety  more  impressively  realized,  either 
directly  by  the  inward  convictions  of  believers,  or  more  indirectly  by 
the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  ?  When  were  funds  more 
easily  secured  to  establish  institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  and 
more  zeal,  self-denial  and  holy  energy  exhibited  in  prosecuting  the 
good  cause  ?  All  public  efforts  for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  have 
necessarily  private  relations  of  power.  How  the  foreign  missionary 
operations  invigorate  the  religious  life  of  families,  and  draw  forth  the 
interest  and  sympathy  even  of  children !  There  is  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  christian  organization.  It  extends  far  beyond  its  public 
manifestations,  and  in  fact  gathers  energy  for  its  perpetuation  from 
the  wide  spread  ingatherings,  of  silent,  individual  contribution.  In 
Scotland,  where  ecclesiastical  supervision  in  education  has  acknow- 
ledged sway,  there  is  more  thorough  family  religious  training  than  in 
any  other  land.  The  harmony  between  the  public  and  private 
management  of  the  great  educational  interests,  expresses  itself  in 
the  religious  character  permanently  inwrought  into  the  whole  system 
of  training.  Were  Scotland  to  surrender  her  public  ecclesiastical 
control  to  private  individuals,  or  to  the  state,  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  depreciation  of  religious  responsibility  in  her  households. 
The  idea  that  families  will  do  more  for  religious  training  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  in  public  institutions,  is  a  "  flattering  unc- 
tion," which  neither  reason  nor  experience  will  acknowledge  as  sound. 
Public  defalcation  is  the  indication  of  private  fault ;  the  breaking  of 
the  machinery  but  exposes  the  flaw.  The  delinquency  of  educational 
institutions  can  never  expect  to  find  supplemental  activities  elsewhere. 
The  re-action  is  rather  against,  than  in  favour  of  other  remedial  agen- 
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cies.  The  true  plan  is  to  make  public  and  private  effort  harmonious, 
correlative,  mutually  sustaining.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the 
results  of  church  supervision  is  the  stronger  interest  it  is  likely  to 
develope,  in  behalf  of  religious  training,  throughout  all  our  families 
and  households. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  Church  supervision  over  institutions  of  education 
is  one  of  the  plainest  truths  of  history.  Banishinff  religion  from 
schools,  and  severing  the  Church  from  the  educational  work,  are  two 
Americanisms  of  dangerous  experiment.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  Church  has  been  foremost  in  devising,  sustaining  and  managing 
institutions  of  learning.  In  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity, 
private  corporations  did  not  assume  to  keep  the  Church  from  imme- 
diate contact  with  her  youth.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  the  Church  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  party  that  had  lawful  charge  of  the  rising 
generation.  Our  Presbyterian  fathers  in  this  country  always  claimed 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  carry  on  education,  and  they  exercised 
their  rights  according  to  opportunities.  Princeton  College  was 
charterea  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  diflBcult  for  Dissenters,  espe- 
cially Presbyterians,  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
charter  for  literary  institutions.  A  Presbyterian  Synodical  institution 
was  out  of  the  question.  But  our  fathers  did  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  After  rejecting  one  charter,  probably 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  Government  wished  to  appoint 
three  or  four  of  the  Council, of  the  Province  trustees,*  they  finally 
accepted  one,  which  named  twenty-one  Presbyterians  as  the  original 
trustees;  and  of  these,  eleven  were  ministers,  and  the  rest  either 
ruling  elders  or  communicants,  and  all  of  them  members  of  the 
Synod.  This  was  as  near  to  a  formal  ecclesiastical  connexion  as  it 
was  possible  then  to  attain.  The  Synod  nurtured  the  College  into 
life;  sent  Davies  and  Tennent  over  to  Great  Britain  in  its  behalf; 
and  at  different  times,  down  to  1802,  appointed  a  Professor  of 
theology  in  the  institution.  Our  other  Presbyterian  Colleges, 
without  exception,  have  also  originated  in  the  Church.  The  three, 
which  are  the  only  ones  now  existing  on  the  model  of  Princeton,  were 
originally  under  the  care  of  their  Presbyteries.  Washington,  and 
Hampden  Sidney,  in  Virginia,  were  under  the  care  of  Hanover 
Presbytery  and  the  old  Stone  Academy  in  the  Chartiers  settlement, 
since  grown  into  the  flourishing  college  of  Jefferson,  was  the  child  of 
the  Redstone  Presbytery,  born  and  nurtured  ecclesiastically.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  sixteen  Presbyterian  Colleges  under 
Synodical  supervision.  So  that  it  has  become  the  established  policy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  present  day,  to  superintend 
colleges  with  her  own  blessed  oversight.  And  where  under  the  sun, 
either  in  this  region  of  country,  or  in  the  whole  world,  are  there 
better  men — without  disparaging  others — to  manage  institutions  of 
learning,  than  Presbyterian  ministers,  elders  and  laymen  ? 

♦  Life  of  Edwards,  by  Dwight,  p.  266. 
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The  first  fruits  of  ecclesiastical  interest  and  power  in  the  8uperin« 
tendence  of  this  college,  have  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in 
the  rich  offerings  of  an  initiatory  endowment.  I  say  initiatory 
endowment,  because  the  other  part  of  a  complete  one  is  yet  to  come, 
and  it  will  come.  The  old  Redstone  Presbytery  settlements  have 
grown  up  into  two  Synods,  with  a  dozen  Presbyteries,  each  stronger 
than  the  original  one,  and  most  of  them  twice  and  thrice  as  strong. 
And  why  will  all  the  money,  required  for  this  Synodical  College,  be 
obtained  from  the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers  and  the  other 
inhabitants  within  this  favoured  territory  ?  Because  it  is  for  the 
Lord  !  Because  it  is  to  establish  an  institution  of  learning,  in  which 
religious  knowledge  shall  be  prominent  among  the  attainments  of 
scholarship,  and  in  which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  shall  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  from  day  to  night  and  night  to  day  throughout  their  earthly 
train.  Let  the  institution  commend  its  plans  of  education  to  the 
christian  community;  and  if  funds  be  wanting,  funds  will  come. 
Who  made  these  glorious  hills  and  vales  of  Washington  county,  built 
up  the  Allcghanies  to  greet  the  morning  sun,  and  sent  the  mighty 
rivers  of  the  West  along  their  flowing  courses  ?  He,  who  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands.  He  can  supply  great  motives  to  the 
minds  of  His  people ;  Se  can  fill  them  with  love  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  moral  enterprises ;  can  bring  before  them,  through  the 
grand  destiny  of  a  christian  college,  visions  which  range  above  the 
hills  and  expand  beyond  the  streams,  and  take  in  the  circuit  of  ages 
and  generations,  and  lay  all  their  treasures  of  hope  and  joy  at  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  lamb ! 

Blessings  descend  upon  thee,  venerable  institution  of  the  church's 
care !  Represented  by  a  name,  which  kindles  the  associations  of 
civil  liberty,  thou  art  also  bound  to  the  church  by.  the  *'  name  which 
is  above  every  name.*'  The  eagle  of  the  State  shall  be  guided  in  his 
course  by  the  wings  of  the  sacred  dove.  Blessings  rest  upon  Wash- 
ington College  !  Neither  adversity  nor  prosperity  is  to  be  dreaded  ; 
cloud  and  clear  sky  equally  unfold  Qod*s  purposes  in  the  seasons.  The 
star  of  thy  destiny  shines  bright  in  the  heavens,  free  to  all  the  con- 
stellations.   Higher  yet  shall  asoend  that  star  ! 

The  precediDf^  address  was  prepared  by  the  appointnoent  of  the  Committee  ad  inurim  of 
the  Synod  of  WbeeliDg,  and  was  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rer.  Joiuc  W.  Scott, 
as  President  of  Washington  Collegei  Pa.,  on  September  20th,  1853. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

YOUNG  PREACHERS. 

[From  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  1853.] 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said,  of  late,  on  the  subject  of  the  proba- 
tioners of  the  Free  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been 
pretty  loud  complaints,  from  some  of  them,  of  the  neglect  which  is 
practised  towards  them,  and  of  the  grievous  hardships  which  thej 
sustain  from  not  enjoying  regular  opportunities  of  officiating  in 
vacant  congregations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints against  some  of  them,  arising  from  their  reluctance  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  missionary  preaching-stations,  or  to  become 
located  in  any  place  which  does  not  hold  out  the  speedy  prospect  of 
a  permanent  appointment.  They  have  been  accused  of  having  more 
regard  to  their  own  interests  than  to  the  work  of  evangelising — of 
being  more  anxious  to  be  comfortable  than  to  be  useful.  It  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  assume  that  the  entire  body  of  preachers  are 
either  complainers  in  the  present  case,  or  complained  against.  Yet, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  think  they  have  reason 
to  complain ;  and  there  may  be  a  few,  likewise,  who  give  some  occasion 
for  being  complained  against.  We  would  not  meddle  with  a  subject  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  were  we  not  convinced  that,  without  giving 
pflfence  to  any  one,  we  may  present  some  considerations,  bearing  on 
the  best  interests  of  probationers,  not  so  much  attended  to,  perhaps, 
as  they  might  be,  that  are  fitted,  with  God's  blessing,  to  be  of  service 
to  that  most  interesting  and  important  class.  It  is  with  an  un- 
usually deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
subject ;  for,  if  our  remarks  should  prove  in  any  degree  useful  to  the 
class  in  question,  the  ultimate  service  done  to  the  congregations  of 
our  church  would  be  unusually  great  and  encouraging. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  was  called  to  the  charge  of  a  parish 
very  soon  after  being  licensed  as  a  preacher.  Though  not  insensible 
to  the  gratification  which  an  early  settlement  usually  affords,  our 
enjoyment,  even  then,  was  sensibly  diminished  by  the  conviction  that 
some  cherished  plans  of  self-improvement  must  forthwith  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  we  entered  on  our  duties  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  in  a  very  raw  and  immature  condition  of  our 
powers.  If  this  was  our  conviction  then,  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater 
degree  after  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Looking  back  now  to  the  time  when  we  commenced  our  ministry, 
there  is  nothing  we  could  wish  more  strongly,  than,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  had  been  a  few  years  longer  without  a  settled  charge, 
and,  in  the  second,  that  we  had  employed  these  years  in  the  careful 
acquisition  of  many  things  of  which  subsequent  experience  has 
taught  us  the  exceeding  importance  and  value.     We  are  often  re- 
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minded  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  saying  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
that  if  he  were  sure  of  living  ten  years,  he  would  spend  nine  of 
them  in  preparing  to  preach  during  the  tenth.  There  is  so  much  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivating,  improving,  and  maturing  the 
powers,  before  one  can  say  honestly  that  he  is  serving  his  Master 
with  his  very  best ;  that  he  is  bringing  the  utmost  ability  of  every 
kind,  which  he  is  capable  of  attaining,  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  that  he  is  not  contenting  himself  with  coming  up  to  the 
average  standard  of  faithfulness,:  or  of  going  a  little  way  beyond  it, 
but  is  conscientiously  striving  to  multiply  his  talents  to  the  very 
farthest  practicable  limit,  and  use  them  all  for  his  Master's  glory, — 
so  much  of  this  kind  has  to  be  done,  that,  instead  of  regretting  that 
he  is  not  called  immediately  to  all  the  labours  and  responsibility  of  a 
full  pastoral  charge,  the  licentiate  has  cause  to  rejoice  if  an  interval 
is  afforded  him  for  acquiring  practical  skill,  and  proving  the  weapons 
which  he  is  to  spend  his  life  in  wielding.  But  whether  this  interval 
will  prove  a  real  advantage  to  him,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  use  to 
which  it  is  turned.  Those  only  who  systematically  and  carefully 
make  it  their  aim  to  improve  in  the  art  of  preaching  will  find  it  a 
benefit.  The  blind  and  conceited  youth,  who  fancies  that  he  is  per- 
fection itself  from  the  first  moment  of  his  course,  and  that  it  is  owing 
solely  to  want  of  discrimination  in  the  public  that  he  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  such,  may  spend  years  upon  years  without  becoming  a  whit 
more  efficient  than  he  was  at  his  debut.  His  fond  and  foolish  notion 
that  he  has  entered  on  his  career,  as  Minerva  sprung  full  armed 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  is  so  far  realized,  that  his  armour,  such 
as  it  is,  receives  no  additions  or  improvements  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

We  would  start  with  this  proposition, — that  a  very  few  years  of 
diligent  attention  to  the  practical  details  of  their  calling,  may  make 
a  very  great  difference,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  on  most  preachers,  both  in  removing  the  many  faults 
and  flaws  of  their  early  efforts,  and  in  giving  them  matured  and 
abiding  excellencies,  of  which,  perhaps,  at  first,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  trace  even  the  germ.  We  wish  to  exclude  altogether  the 
case  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  without 
being  converted,  and  who  cannot  affirm,  without  conscious  falsehood, 
that  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  of  Christ,  and  the  desire  of 
saving  souls,  are  their  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  for 
entering  on  the  office  of  the  ministry.  And  there  is  another  class 
whom  we  must  also  exclude — a  class  not  easily  defined,  but  of  which 
samples  are  not  uncommon — good  men,  really  desirous  to  be  useful, 
but  who,  from  some  native  feebleness,  physical  or  mental,  from  want 
of  animal  power,  or  from  a  cold,  dull  temperament,  or  from  excessive 
dryness,  or  excessive  nervousness,  or  from  an  utter  want  of  all  power 
to  create  a  sympathy  with  other  minds,  and  infuse  their  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  into  a  public  congregation,  plainly  appear  to  have  mis- 
taken their  profession,  and  are  obviously  misdirecting  talents  whick 
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might  be  usefully  employed  in  some  other  sphere.  Subtracting  these 
two  classes,  and  confining  our  attention  to  those  preacher^  who  are 
not  included  in  them,  we  maintain,  that  the  preparatory  years  of 
the  course — the  period  spent  in  superintending  preaching  stations, 
or  in  work  of  a  more  directly  missionary  kind — might  be  turned  to 
such  good  account,  with  God*s  blessing,  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
their  services  would  be  eagerly  sought  and  permanently  prized  by 
any  judicious  congregation,  and  that  their  ministerial  career  would 
be  one  of  honour  and  comfort  to  themselves,  and  of  great  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  incalculable  benefit  would  result  from 
systematic  efforts  to  deepen  and  improve  what  may  be  termed  the 
moral  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  ofiice.  Assuming  that  **zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  love  of  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving  souls" 
ought  to  be  the  great  motives  and  inducements  to  ministerial  labour, 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  even  in  the  converted  soul,  these  principles 
of  action  do  not  ordinarily  attain,  without  much  cultivation,  that 
habitual  preponderance,  that  overmastering  influence  over  the  mind 
and  heart  which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  which  they  must  possess 
in  every  truly  faithful  and  successful  minister.  The  best  of  men, 
and  even  of  ministers,  have  to  confess,  that  a  sad  indifference  to  the 
dread  realities  of  eternity,  and  a  painful  unconcern  about  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  souls,  is  constantly  apt  to  creep  over  their  spirits ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  unremitting  and  prayerful  efforts  to  attain 
soul-moving  views  on  these  subjects  that  they  can  maintain,  in  any 
degree,  a  right  tone  of  mind.  A  desperate  gravitating  power  con- 
stantly tends  to  drag  down  the  soul  to  a  dull  and  carnal  region,  and 
it  is  only  when  a  spiritual  tone  is  reached,  and  when  possession  is 
kept  of  it  by  habitual  endeavours  to  maintain  spiritual  impressions 
in  their  first  freshness  and  sharpness,  that  the  weapons  of  the  Chris- 
tian pastor  have  their  proper  edge  and  temper.  It  would  be  an  un- 
speakable blessing  if  each  probationer  of  our  church  sought  to  render 
his  probationary  years  subservient  to  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  such  a  spirit.  To  reach,,  first  of  all,  the  point  at  which  a  soul- 
subduing  impression  is  obtained  of  the  awful  solemnities  of  life  and 
death,  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ,  the  infinite  preciousness  of  souls, 
and  the  unspeakable  worth  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  such  a  conviction  of  this  being  the  true  point  from  which  to  dis- 
charge the  artillery  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  should  lead  to 
forming  the  purpose,  and  cultivating  the  habit  of  keeping  the  spirit, 
through  God's  help,  near  this  point  constantly — what  an  amazing 
source  of  good  would  this  be !  It  would  impart  to  any  ministry  that 
most  precious  qualification,  moral  earnestness,  under  the  influence  of 
which  many  an  inspiring  view  is  caught  of  divine  things  in  their  glory 
and  their  grandeur,  bursts  of  truest  eloquence  are  poured  out,  and 
not  only  pious  hearts  refreshed  and  edified,  but  the  careless  arrested 
and  impressed — men  like  Felix  made  to  tremble,  and  men  like 
Agrippa  almost  persuaded  to  become  Christians.     It  is  the  frame  of 
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spirit  in  which  the  preacher's  heart  is  most  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  master,  and  most  in  sympathy  with  that  blessed 
Spirit,  on  whom  all  spiritual  and  saving  success  depends.  Provided 
only,  it  is  not  perverted,  as  in  ill-balanced  minds  it  is  sometimes  apt 
to  be,  to  a  disparagement  and  even  contempt  for  many  other  qualifi- 
cations valuable  in  their  own  place,  it  forms  the  very  soul  and  spirit 
of  a  prosperous  ministry  and  a  thriving  church.  In  no  part  of  the 
service  is  its  influence  more  remarkable  than  in  the  public  prayers. 
Characterized  by  a  subdued  and  solemn  earnestness,  the  spirit  of  the 
officiating  minister  in  these  exercises  will  soar  higher  and  higher, 
until  he  seems  to  have  reached,  with  his  congregation,  the  very  foot- 
stool of  the  throne,  the  very  gate  of  heaven  !  Happy  the  congre- 
gation that  secures  the  services  of  such  a  pastor  ;  happy  the  preacher 
whom  divine  grace  thus  fits,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  minis- 
try, for  the  highest  functions  of  his  office ! 

We  have  adverted  to  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  successful 
preacher,  first,  because  of  the  very  high  importance  which  we  assign 
to  them,  and  because  we  could  not  with  a  good  conscience,  address 
ourselves  to  other  points  without  touching,  however  briefly,  upon 
these.  But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  remark,  that  much  good  might 
be  derived  by  probationers  from  viewing  preaching  as  an  art,  which, 
like  other  arts,  requires  to  be  cultivated,  and,  in  the  practice  of 
which,  wisdom  and  skill  must  be  gathered  from  experience.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  not  commonly  by  instinct  that  men  learn  how  truth 
maybe  so  put  as  to  be  at  once  intelligible,  and  interesting,  and 
impressive  to  common  minds.  Experience  and  obser\(ation  are  indis- 
pensable to  teach  these  things.  In  the  case  of  young  men  coming 
straight  from  college,  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  abstract  mode  of 
stating  truth — as  if  the  great  thing  were  to  present  truth  in  correct 
logical  form,  and  as  if,  when  so  presented,  it  might  be  expected, 
under  God,  to  produce  its  full  measure  of  effect.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  a  sensible  preacher  finds  that  congregations  are  not  assem- 
blages of  logicians,  and  that  however  admirable  and  useful  in  other 
respects  Turretin  may  be,  it  will  not  do  to  preach  him.  It  is  won- 
derful how  little  truth  reaches  the  mind  and  heart  of  men  by  strict 
logical  channels.  A  happy  illustration  will  often  do  what  a  hundred 
arguments  have  failed  to  do ;  a  pointed  appeal  to  the  conscience  will 
make  an  impression  where  the  most  elaborate  argumentation  has  to- 
tally failed.  How  useful  might  a  few  years  be  employed  by  a  young 
preacher  in  ascertaining  from  experience  and  observation  the  most 
effective  and  impressive  modes  of  presenting  divine  truths !  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  forget  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  who  can 
make  divine  truth  savingly  effectual,  and  that  He  can  and  does  often 
use  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,  and  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  But  just  as  we  most  rea- 
dily grant  that  it  is  entirely  by  steam  that  the  engine  is  moved,  and 
would  yet  insist  that  the  machinery  be  constructed  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  science,  and  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  end  to  be 
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accomplished ;  so,  while  most  thoroughly  recognising  the  Divine  Spirit 
as  the  sole  author  of  saving  good^  in  connexion  with  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  we  would  yet  insist  that  all  possible  attention  be  paid 
to  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  truth  preached  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  heart  of  man.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  might  do  a 
preacher  great  good  to  go  over  his  discourses  after  their  delivery, 
and  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  what  may  have  been  defective  in  pas- 
sages that  seemed  to  fall  flat  and  dead  on  his  audience ;  and,  on  the 
other,  what  may  have  been  suitable  in  passages  that  seemed  to  be 
listened  to  with  interest  and  effect.  Here  he  may  find  a  passage 
where  the  exposition  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  there  an  illustration 
which  was  successful,  because  it  brought  home  important  truth  to  the 
bosoms  and  business  of  men,  and  lodged  it  among  their  very  busiest 
thoughts ;  here  a  tedious  repetition,  there  a  naked  brevity ;  here  an 
unrelieved  abstractedness,  there  a  needless  fulness  of  illustration; 
here  a  want  of  scriptural  proof,  there  a  pointed  application  of  a  text ; 
here  a  short  and  successful  assault  on  conscience,  there  a  laboured 
and  obscure  attempt  to  send  something  home,  of  which  even  he  him- 
self has  but  a  vague  and  imperfect  apprehension.  Nor  is  it  merely 
the  adaptation  of  particular  passages  of  his  discourse  to  the  end 
sought  to  be  attained  by  them  that  he  will  have  to  study.  The 
general  structure  and  bearing  of  the  whole  will  also  claim  attention, 
and  much  may  require  to  be  learned  or  unlearned  in  regard  to  this. 
The  proper  length  will  be  made  matter  of  conscientious  determina- 
tion ;  a  due  admixture  of  doctrine  and  practice,  of  exposition  and  ap- 
plication, of  solid  thinking  and  lighter  illustration,  of  substantial  food 
and  of  savoury  viands  to  make  that  food  more  palatable,  will  all  be 
aimed  at.  Probably  he  may  discover  that  one  of  his  greatest  diffi- 
culties is  to  do  what  as  a  student  never  occurred  to  him — to  keep 
hold  of  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Or  he  may  find  (as  has  been 
alleged  by  some)  that  the  people  are  disposed  to  attend  at  the  com- 
mencement of*  the  discourse,  and  at  its  close,  but  that  the  central  part 
is  usually  allowed  either  to  lull  them  to  sleep,  or  to  a  mood  so  listless 
as  to  be  virtually  the  same.  Fresh  thoughts,  genuine  emotions,  and 
natural  tones  of  voice  will  ever  be  found  effective  methods  of  keeping 
hold  of  the  attention  of  an  audience.  Some  resort  to  the  excessive 
use  of  anecdotes,  and  to  tones  of  voice  adapted  rather  to  children 
than  to  men  and  women ;  but  without  altogether  discarding  anecdote, 
we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  fresh  and  earnest  thoughts  of  an 
honest  Christian  heart,  delivered  in  natural  tones  of  voice,  will  seldom 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  congregation. 

This  leads  us  to  say  something  on  the  management  of  the  voice. 
The  human  voice  is  an  instrument  of  very  great  compass  and  power, 
but  that  power  can  be  developed  only  by  great  cultivation.  That  its 
cultivation  is  little  attended  to  by  public  speakers  in  this  country, 
and  among  the  rest  by  ministers  of  our  church,  must  be  universally 
admitted.  What  should  be  aimed  at  is,  not  the  acquisition  of  arti- 
ficial or  theatrical  tones,  bat  the  practice  and  development  of  simple 
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and  natural.  To  be  able  to  modulate  the  voice  without  difficulty,  so 
that  it  shall  be  solemn,  pathetic,  rousing,  indignant,  persuasive  or 
thrilling,  according  to  the  occasion,  is  an  acquisition  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  any  public  speaker.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  ser- 
mons of  even  sincere  and  earnest  preachers  often  lose  much  of  their 
eflFect  through  unskilful  management  of  their  voice.  In  many,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  a  noisy  loudness,  a  sort  of  sustained  thunder,  very 
different  from  the  "still  small  voice"  which  the  prophet  recognised 
as  the  voice  of  God.  In  others,  the  tendency  is  to  whine  or  sing — 
a  practice  which,  from  its  want  of  manliness,  should  be  altogether 
discountenanced.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  pulpit — that  uncomfortable  box,  often  perched  so  high  above  the 
level  of  the  congre^tion,  and  forming  so  unusual  and  unnatural  a 
position — and  also  m  the  large  area  which  the  preacher's  voice  has 
often  to  fill,  and  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  to  be  con- 
tinuously exerted,  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  a  plain  and  natural  tone 
of  voice.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  tone  is  not  by  any  means  common, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  most  preachers  is  to  get  into  a  forced  and 
unnatural  key,  which,  once  acquired,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  lay  aside.  Young  preachers  would  do  well  to  pay  much  attention 
to  this.  Should  it  pass  without  notice  at  the  commencement  of  their 
course,  the  likelihood  is,  that  by  the  time  it  begins  to  be  recognised 
by  them  as  important,  some  unnatural  tone  will  have  been  acquired, 
which  it  may  take  years  to  back  out  of.  And  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
delivery  of  sermons  that  this  matter  is  important.  Who  has  not  ob- 
served how  beautifully  some  ministers  read  the  Psalms  and  the  Scrip- 
tures— how  the  rich,  expressive  voice  becomes  a  commentary  on 
what  is  read,  alike  beautiful  and  impressive ;  and  how  solemn  and 
suitable  the  tones  of  some  voices  are  in  prayer !  Our  having  no 
liturgy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  makes  it  the  more  important  that 
these  parts  of  the  service  should  be  carefully  and  skilfully  performed 
by  the  officiating  minister.  We  pay  little  enough  attention  at  best 
to  the  development  of  devotional  feelings  in  public  worahip ;  surely 
it  is  incumbent  on  us,  at  the  very  least,  to  render  the  few  aids  which 
our  system  does  afford  to  devotion,  as  efficient  as  possible. 

We  are  reluctant  to  extend  these  remarks  much  further,  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  disposed  to  say  something  on  the  other  depart- 
ments of  pastoral  work ;  such  as  visiting  the  sick,  conducting  prayer- 
meetings,  catechising,  teaching  classes,  and  the  like.  For  acquiring 
practical  skill  in  all  these  departments  of  labour,  the  charge  of  a 
small  preaching  station  seems  to  afford  many  facilities.  The  con- 
gregation is  commonly  not  very  large,  and  the  time  of  the  superin- 
tending preacher  not  so  thoroughly  occupied  as  in  a  full  pastoral 
charge.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  commonly  such  a  constant  round 
of  duties  and  engagements,  as  to  tempt  one  to  feel  satisfied  when  one 
gets  through  them  in  any  way,  without  considering  whether  they 
might  not  have  been  done  much  better.  Practical  improvements 
effected  in  the  art  of  preaching,  in  such  cases,  are  more  the  result  of 
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a  sort  of  instinctive  approximation  to  what  is  suitable  and  effective, 
than  of  any  scientific  or  deliberate  consideration  of  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  A  preaching  station  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  a  preacher  anxious  to  acquire  practical  skill  in  all 
departments  of  ministerial  labour,  and  conscientiously  bent  on  getting 
his  whole  powers,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  so  trained  and 
exercised,  as  to  enable  him  to  serve  his  Master  through  life  with  his 
very  best. 

With  these  views  on  this  important  subject,  it  seems  to  us  very 
strange  that  any  young  preacher  should  be  reluctant  to  accept  the 
charge  of  a  station,  or  should  deem  himself  buried,  or  his  prospects 
of  promotion  impaired,  by  his  being  located  for  a  considerable  period 
at  any  station,  however  small,  or  however  remote.  If  wise  even  for 
his  own  interests,  there  is  no  situation  he  should  be  more  eager  to 
accept.  Let  him  employ  himself  there  in  such  ways  as  we  have  tried 
to  suggest ;  let  him  become  known  in  the  locality  as  a  diligent,  zeal- 
ous, pains-taking  man,  of  an  earnest,  evangelistic  spirit,  whose  heart 
is  really  in  his  work;  let  him  be  remarked  as  an  improving  and  ad- 
vancing man,  who  is  acquiring  more  and  more  skill  and  readiness  in 
all  departments  of  his  duty,  and  gaining  more  and  more  of  the  con- 
fidence of  both  ministers  and  people ;  sure  we  are,  that  the  light  of 
such  a  man  would  not  long  remain  under  a  bushel ;  his  service  would 
be  eagerly  sought  and  highly  prized;  and  the  congregation  that 
secured  them  would  get  a  real  treasure. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

HINTS  ON  MINISTERIAL  PIETY.* 

BY  THE   BKV.  JOHN  WITHEBSPOON,  D.D. 

Religion  is  certainly  necessary,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  a  minister's  trust;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  success.  True  religion  seems 
to  give  a  man  that  knowledge,  which  is  proper  for  a  minister,  to 
direct  and  turn  into  its  proper  channel  the  knowledge  he  may  other- 
wise acquire.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  a  minister  active  and 
diligent,  upright  and  impartial,  happy  and  successful. 

On  this  subject,  I  must  give  you  the  following  particular  advices: 

I.  Do  not  content  yourselves  barely  with  sound  principles,  much 

less  turn  religion  into  controversy,  but  seek  for  inward,  vital  comfort, 

to  know  in  whom  you  have  believed,  and  endeavour  after  the  greatest 

strictness  and  tenderness  of  practice.     When  I  desire  you  to  look  for 

•Dr.  WiTHSBSPOON,  whilst  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  also  Pro- 
foMor  of  Divinity.    These  **  Hints"  are  extracted  from  one  of  hit  ^  Lectures  on  Biyinity/^ 
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inward,  vital  comfort,  I  do  not  mean  that  yon  should  wholly  suspend 
your  preparations  for  the  ministry,  or  immediately  lay  aside  thoughts 
of  it,  because  yon  have  not  all  that  clearness  and  satisfaction  con- 
cerning your  own  state,  that  you  should  both  desire,  and  endeavour 
to  attain.  There  is  hardly  any  principle  so  good,  or  any  so  clear, 
but  it  is  within  the  reach  of  temptations,  and  capable  being  of  per- 
verted. Some  being  deeply  concerned,  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
preach  an  unknown  Saviour,  and  not  feeling  reason  to  be  wholly 
satisfied  with  themselves,  have  been  thrown  into  doubts,  and  em- 
barrassed with  scruples,  and  have  given  up  wholly  that  sacred  office, 
to  which  they  seemed  both  inclined,  and  called ;  this  seems  to  be 
taking  a  very  unhappy,  and  a  very  blameable  course.  If  such  fears 
had  excited  them  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure,  they  would  have  been  properly  improved.  But  laying  aside 
the  thoughts  of  the  ministry  only  on  this  account,  seems  to  carry  in 
it  a  supposition,  that  they  either  do  not  intend,  or  do  not  hope  ever 
to  be  better.  It  is  certainly  to  the  public  a  much  greater  calamity 
that  there  should  be  a  bad  minister  than  a  bad  man  of  some  other 
profession,  but  to  the  person  himself,  if  he  die  in  an  unrenewed  state, 
it  will  bring  but  little  comfort.  I  would  have  you  upon  this  subject 
to  observe  that  real  Christians  have  very  difierent  degrees  of  comfort, 
and  that  if  we  examine  the  sacred  oracles  with  care  and  accuracy, 
we  shall  find  what  is  termed  assurance  is  just  the  grace  of  hope  in 
lively  exercise.  It  is  called  the  assurance  of  hope,  Heb.  vi.  2,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  as  every  real  believer  has  some  degree  of 
hope,  which  makes  him  rest  and  rely  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation, 
as  he  has  offered  in  the  gospel,  so  perhaps  there  are  not  very  many 
who  have  such  a  degree  of  steady  and  firm  assurance  as  to  exclude 
all  doubting.  I  know  there  are  some  that  have  taken  it  up  as  a 
principle,  and  make  assurance  even  in  this  reflex  sense,  the  essence 
of  faith,  but  when  it  comes  to  experience,  except  the  phraseology 
itself,  I  do  not  find  they  differ  much  from  others. 

I  mentioned  to  you  particularly,  strictness  and  tenderness  of 
practice.  This  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  as  the  fruit  and  evidence 
of  real  religion.  All  principles  are  valuable  but  as  they  produce 
practice.  But  to  explain  strictness  and  tenderness  of  practice  a 
little,  observe  that  the  expression  of  tenderness,  is  borrowed  from  that 
passage  of  scripture  found  2  Kings  xxii.  19,  2  Chron.  iii.  4,  where  of 
Josiah  it  is  said,  ^^  because  thine  heart  was  tender,'*  &c. :  it  signifies  a 
heart  easily  susceptible  of  conviction,  and  obedient  to  reproof.  When 
this  is  applied  to  the  carriage  of  one  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
ministry,  I  think  it  implies,  1.  The  strictest  watchfulness  to  discover 
sin  and  duty,  and  a  disposition  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience 
with  respect  to  both.  2.  A  concern  to  avoid,  not  only  what  is  in 
itself  directly  and  certainly  sinful,  but  whatever  is  but  doubtful,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  ''he  that  doubteth,"  &c.  3.  A  wil- 
lingness to  abstain  from  lawful  things,  if  liable  to  exception,  or  likely 
to  be  matter  of  offence. 
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U.  A  second  advice  I  would  give  you  upon  this  subject  is,  that 
you  should  remember  the  importance  of  the  exercises  of  piety,  and 
the  duties  of  the  closet;  As  there  are  no  forms  of  prayer  with  us, 
the  habit  of  closet  devotion  is  necessary  to  give  a  minister  fulness, 
propriety,  and  fervency  in  prayer.  This  for  his  own  sake  also,  he 
should  attend  to,  for  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life.  Fray  without  ceasing,,  says  the  apostle, 
intimating  that  the  very  spirit  and  temper  of  a  believer,  should  be 
that  of  dependence  upon  God,  and  deriving  by  faith  from  him  every 
necessary  supply.  In  order  to  recommend  it  particularly  to  you,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  begun  in  early 
life ;  perhaps  there  are  few  if  any  instances  of  persons  coming  to  a 
greater  degree  of«fervour  in  devotion,  or  attention  to  the  duty  of  it 
in  advanced  years,  than  they  had  in  youth.  There  are  many  par- 
ticulars, in  which  an  aged,  if  a  real  Christian,  will  insensibly  improve; 
he  will  improve  in  meekness  and  humility,  in  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, in  attention  to  Providence,  in  purity  of  principle,  in  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will;  but  fervour  in  devotion  must  be  begun  early, 
while  the  passions  are  strong,  and  continued  by  the  power  of  reason 
and  habit.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  of  small  moment,  yet  some 
very  judicious  and  experienced  Christians  have  given  it  as  a  rule 
upon  this  subject,  to  be  strictly  punctual  and  regular  in  point  of 
time,  and  even  place. 

III.  Early  fix,  and  study  under  the  influence  of  those  principles, 
which  should  animate  all  your  future  labours  in  a  concern  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  If  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  study,  they  will  keep  you  from  mistaking  the  way,  and 
having  taken  early  and  deep  root,  they  will  bring  forth  fruit  more 
abundantly  in  after-life.  Living  by  faith,  is  extremely  proper  for 
cultivating  these  principles.  Keeping  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
truth  in  view,  will  show  its  moment,  and  particularly  what  is  re- 
vealed concerning  the  eternal  condition  of  men,  cannot  fail  to  fill  us 
with  a  concern  for  their  welfare. 

IV.  Be  diligent  to  acquire  every  necessary  qualification ;  and  yet 
study  self-denial  in  the  use  of  them :  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  attainments.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  avoid  vain  glory,  if  at  the  same  time,  we 
indulge  in  sloth  and  negligence.  But  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  give  ourselves  wholly  to  them  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  souls,  without  having  it  in  view  to  serve  ourselves,  this  is  real  ex- 
cellence, and  here  lies  the  greatest  difficulty.  Form  yourselves  to  a 
true  taste  and  real  knowledge ;  let  your  capacity  want  no  improve- 
ment, that  it  may  be  more  useful,  but  beware  of  studying  only  to 
shine. 

y.  Lastly,  guard  against  the  temptation,  that  is  most  incident  to 
your  state  and  situation,  particularly,  making  the  exercises  of  piety, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  matter  of  science  and  criticism, 
rather  than  the  means  of  edification.     When  students  begin  to  learn 
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how  things  ought  to  be  done,  they  are  apt  at  all  times  to  be  passing 
their  judgment  of  the  manner,  instead  of  improving  the  matter  of 
public  instruction ;  not  that  ic  is  possible  to  be  wholly  inattentive  to 
this,  but  let  it  not  carry  you  so  much  away,  as  to  hinder  your 
teaching  others  as  humble  Christians,  as  well  as  discoursing  to  them 
as  able  ministers. 


ARTICLE  X. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  WIFE.* 

[From  an  English  publication.    ▲nontmou».] 

I.  In  order  to  the  right  choice  of  a  wife,  it  is  essential  that  you 
form  correct  views  on  the  importance,  obligation,  and  consequences 
of  marriage. 

Thousands  plight  their  troth  with  the  most  reprehensible  levity. 
With  them  marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  thing  of  merri- 
ment, a  gala  day.  All  thoughts  of  its  essentially  religious  character, 
its  perpetuity,  its  duties  and  its  trials,  are  completely  lost  sight  of. 
Some  proceed  to  marriage  and  think  far  less  of  the  consequences 
than  they  do  of  the  garments  they  shall  wear  on  their  wedding-day. 

II.  Never  marry  whom  you  can  not  always  love. 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church, 

and  gave  himself  for  it,  **  Eph.  v.  26.  Eschewing  as  we  do  every- 
thing like  mawkish  sentiment alism  and  morbid  passion,  we  at  the 
same  time  believe,  that  more  domestic  happiness  proceeds  from  holy 
love,  than  from  any  other  source.  Learning,  wealth,  beauty,  good- 
ness, all  are  vain  where  love  is  not.  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  with 
love,  than  the  richest  viands  where  the  heart  is  cold.  What  is 
matrimonial  love  ?  A  question  often  asked.  It  is  not  the  love  of 
existence,  it  is  not  the  love  of  society,  it  is  not  the  love  of  friend- 
ship. Poets  sing  of  Cupid  and  his  arrows ;  they  say  that  be  is  a 
little  god,  that  he  is  always  young,  always  in  a  good  humour,  and 
they  give  him  wings  to  fly  with.  This  may  do  to  eke  out  amorous 
verse,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  question.  Tjhe  following,  by  Scott, 
is  the  best  definition  of  matrimonial  love  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : 

"  True  Love's  the  gift  which  God  hath  given, 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 
It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

•  This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry — the  choice  of  a  wife.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  great  num- 
bers  of  young  men  set  about  tliis  matter  without  much  preparation  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, judgment,  or  observation ;  and  experience  they  can  have  none.  The  point  is  one 
which  deserves  much  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  it  through  the  Press  j 
while  the  Pulpit  is  not  the  place  from  which  to  discuss  it 
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It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die. 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 

In  body  and  in  soal  can  bind/' 

III.  However  excellent  the  lady  of  your  choice  may  be,  and  how- 
ever ardently  you  may  love  her,  do  not  marry  her,  unless  she  loves 
you. 

"That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their 
husbands. "  Titus  xi.  4.  Some  young  men  tr^t  this  point  with 
indiflference.  "Marry,**  say  they,  and  "love  will  come  under  such 
circumstances?*'  Look  around  you  and  appeal  to  facts.  Those  who 
have  lived  longer  than  you,  and  who  have  freely  exercised  their 
powers  of  observation,  will  tell  you  that  they  have  known  such 
marital  instances,  as  those  we  now  brand  ;  but  they  can  also  say,  in 
their  conscience,  on  their  honour,  and  from  their  hearts,  that  they 
never  knew  a  coerced  marriage  prosperous.  Never  accept  the  hand 
if  you  cannot  have  the  heart.  If  you  marry  one  who  has  been 
dragged  or  driven  to  the  altar,  one  who  does  not,  cannot  return  your 
love,  it  will  surely  bring  upon  you  the  malediction  of  insulted 
heaven,  and  the  secret  scorn  of  a  violated  heart.  Behold  that 
wasting  form,  the  ravages  of  consuming  grief;  oh !  look  into  that 
fireless  sunken  eye ;  think  of  the  icy  coldness  of  that  hand ;  trace  the 
lines  on  those  fevered  cheeks,  and  read  in  these  your  gathering 
doom. 

IV.  In  the  choice  of  a  wife,  excellence  of  moral  and  religious 
character  must  be  the  first  great  essential. 

Your  own  religious  interests  on  earth  are  deeply  involved  in 
marriage.  What  comfort,  what  peace  of  mind,  can  the  husband 
have  where  there  is  inconstancy,  irreligion,  and  infidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  wife  ?  Marry  an  irreligious  woman,  and  you  will  have 
no  domestic  resource  to  flee  to  in  the  hour  of  religious  need.  There 
will  be  none  to  admonish  you  when  you  neglect  your  religious  duties. 
An  irreligious  wife  cannot  counsel  you  when  you  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  severe  temptation,  neither  can  she  assist  to  resolve  your 
doubts  in  cases  of  conscience.  To  all  matters  of  religious  experience 
the  friend  of  your  bosom  will  be  a  stranger  and  an  alien.  She  can- 
not help  you,  she  cannot  sympathize  with  you,  she  cannot  under- 
stand you.  "But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. "  1  Cor.  xi.  14. 
Sad  must  be  the  condition  of  the  husband  whose  griefs  his  spouse 
cannot  relieve,  and  whose  trials  she  cannot  share.  Many  young 
men  have  great  difiiculty  in  maintaining  their  hold  of  religion,  and 
in  discharging  its  duties  even  when  single.  How  will  that  difiiculty 
be  increased  if  they  marry  irreligious  wives.  If  now  you  find  it 
hard  work  to  keep  the  commands  of  your  Maker,  if  you  now  make 
such  indifferent  progress  in  religion,  what  will  you  do  when  united 
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to  one  who  has  no  religion,  one  who  has  never  even  sought  it  with 
success  7 

Pause,  young  man,  before  you  marry  an  irreligious  wife.  Men 
have  been  more  than  conquerors  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
gone  safe  home  to  heaven,  although  their  wives  did  not  serve  God. 
But  are  you  equal  to  such  a  task  ?  Can  you  roll  the  stone  of  Sisy- 
phus? Let  your  own  unfaithfulness  answer  the  question.  Let  your 
meagre  religious  attainments  answer  it.  Let  the  frequency  with 
which  you  have  gone  astray  from  Ood  and  brought  yourselves  into 
condemnation,  answer  the  question.  You  have  no  grace  to  spare* 
Be  honest  with  yourself,  and  you  will  feel,  that  so  far  from  needing 
one  to  hinder  you  in  the  way  to  heaven,  you  require  one  to  assist 
you  in  your  progress. 

Y.  Correct  domestic  habits  belong  to  the  class  of  essentials. 

Some  females  seem  happiest  when  they  are  gadding  about  from 
house  to  house,  and  jaunting  from  one  locality  to  another.  Wher- 
ever there  are  friends  to  entertain  them  they  are  sure  to  go.  The 
carrier's  van,  the  gig,  the  omnibus,  the  carriage,  the  railway  train, 
every  kind  of  road,  every  mode  of  travelling,  and  every  species  of 
conveyance,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  roving  disposition. 
One  feels  half  inclined  to  think  them  stray  members  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  Forest  rangers  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  do  not  marry 
a  ranger,  as  you  would  avoid  perpetual  motion.  It  is  but  little  in 
domestic  management  and  supervision  that  can  be  done  by  proxy; 
and  when  the  wife  is  frequently  abroad,  things  are  sure  to  go  wrong 
at  home.  A  wife  can  have  very  little  regard  for  her  husband's 
purse  who  trusts  servants  with  the  exclusive  management  of  all  her 
nousehold  affairs. 

Covetousness  is  quite  as  great  an  evil  in  household  management  as 
extravagance.  It  abridges  the  necessaries  of  life,  destroys  domestic 
comfort,  and  even  defeats  its  own  purpose,  because  persons  inva- 
riably pay  dear  for  their  determination  to  cheapen  everything.  A 
covetous  housekeeper  will  look  shy  at  your  relatives,  scare  away  every 
one  of  your  visiting  friends,  and  even  destroy  your  own  health  by 
her  slave-driving  parsimony.  Some  females  are  everything  you 
can  desire  except  this  one  thing,  they  cannot  keep  your  house  in 
order.  They  are  beautiful,  wealthy,  refined,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished, but  they  cannot  manage.  Let  none  think  that  superiority 
in  these  things  disqualifies  for  domestic  duties.  You  will  find  as 
many  slatternly  wives  and  bad  housekeepers  among  the  vulgar  and 
ordinary,  as  you  will  find  among  the  accomplished  and  the  refined. 

YI.  Unanimity  of  opinion  on  all  essential  points. 

The  unity  of  friendship  and  the  union  of  marriage  are  two  very 
different  things.  Men  may  differ  on  many  vital  subjects  and  still  be 
excellent  friends,  but  matrimonial  happiness  cannot  co-exist  with 
such  difference.  A  wife  is  but  another  self.  The  idea  of  unity  is 
essential  to  that  of  matrimony.  Between  man  and  wife  there  must 
be  only  one  interest,  and  one  aim.    As  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
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are  graduated  into  each  other,  so  must  their  two  hearts  he  hlended 
into  one.  In  friendship,  men  may  avoid  coming  into  contact  with 
each  other's  views  on  matters  in  which  they  broadly  differ,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  such  collision  in  married  life.  To  join  together 
a  man  and  a  woman,  between  whom  there  exist  essential  diffe- 
rences, is  contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  They  must  come  into 
conflict.  They  must  cross  one  another  pointblank.  He  who  has 
seen  a  place  where  two  seas  meet,  may  have  an  idea  of  the  perpetual 
struggle  and  turbulence,  consequent  on  the  kind  of  marriage  we  now 
censure.  In  vain  they  strive  to  suppress  their  differences.  A 
thousand  circumstances,  even  the  routine  of  daily  life,  is  sure  to 
bring  them  into  antagonism.  What  happiness  can  there  be,  when  one 
attends  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  the  other  waits  on  tho 
altars  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  when  one  hates  to  live  in  town,  and 
the  other  hates  to  live  in  the  country ;  when  one  likes  visiting,  and 
the  other  can't  endure  strangers ;  when  one  insists  on  family  worship, 
and  tho  other  thinks  it  needless ;  when  one  is  anxious  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  the  other  is  the  enemy  of  knowledge ;  when 
one  is  anxious  to  be  useful  in  society,  and  the  other  is  steeped  in 
selfishness ;  when  one  is  all  for  saving,  the  other  all  for  spending ; 
when  one  says  the  children  shall  have  a  good  education,  and  the 
other  resolves  they  shall  have  none ;  when  one  would  pursue  a  given 
line  of  conduct  towards  the  children,  and  the  other  would  proceed 
on  its  direct  opposite  ?  To  bring  together  such  a  heterogeneous  mass 
with  any  hope  of  peace  or  prosperity  is  monstrous.  Cross  purposes 
and  diversities  of  interests,  persons  between  whom  there  is  hardly 
anything  in  common,  are  better  kept  apart.  "Be  of  one  mind," 
if  you  would  "live  in  peace,'*  is  the  apostolic  injunction. 

VII.  If  you  would  be  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  married  state, 
you  must  seek  a  bride  of  good  temper,  amiable  disposition,  and 
modest  bearing. 

You  have  all  read  the  passages  in  Solomon's  Proverbs,  about  the 
miseries  inflicted  by  a  brawling  woman.  Permit  us  to  refresh  your 
memory  by  quoting  them  here.  "It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corner 
of  the  housetop,  than  with  a  brawling  woman,  and  in  a  wide  house. " 
Prov.  XXV.  25.  "It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than  with  a 
contentious  and  angry  woman."  Prov.  xxi.  19.  Such  is  inspired 
testimony,  and  all  human  experience  confirms  it.  An  irritable,  fret- 
ful, peevish,  scolding  disposition,  is  a  misery  to  its  possessor,  and  it 
makes  everybody  miserable  that  it  touches.  There  can  be  no  peace 
where  quarrelsome  propensities  are  dominant.  The  house  that 
echoes  to  these  constant  dissensions  is  more  like  a  furious  democratic 
debating  society,  than  a  happy  home.  We  pity  the  husband  who, 
with  nerves  already  damaged  by  constant  irritation,  has  still  to 
endure  the  fiery  assaults  of  his  tormentor.  Shakspeare  speaks  of 
Taming  the  Shrew,  but  the  man  that  would  attempt  it  in  a  confirmed 
case,  must  have  nerves  of  iron  and  Van  Amburg's  eyes.  "The  con- 
tentions of  a  wife  are  a  continual  dropping.  "     She  magnifies  every 
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fault,  and  satirically  expatiates  on  every  infirmity.  Her  husband 
can  neither  look  right,  speak  right,  nor  act  right.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night,  the  years  round,  is  he  taunted  and  provoked  by  her 
scolding  temper.  His  only  chance  of  quiet  is  to  avoid  her  presence. 
Many  a  meek  husband  has  been  driven  from  his  home,  to  the  inn 
and  the  club,  by  a  bad-tempered  wife,  till  he  has  abandoned  himself 
to  her  evil  genius,  and  sunk  into  a  confirmed  profligate.  Alas !  for 
such  a  husband, — 

"  Still  caring,  despairing, 
Mast  be  his  bitter  doom ; 
His  woes  here  shall  close  ne^er, 
Bat  with  the  closing  tomb. " 

A  thoroughly  sarcastic  woman  was  never  permanently  loved. 
Affection  for  her  may  endure  a  short  time,  but  the  strongest  love 
must  wither  under  the  influence  of  ceaseless  ridicule.  The  female 
who  is  never  happy  except  when  making  you  miserable  is  unworthy 
of  your  heart. 

VIII.  Marry  your  equals  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

''Among  uneqaals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  trae  delight  I 
Of  fellowship  I  speak  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  enjoyment." 

On  a  winter's  evening,  by  the  fireside,  we  have  all  heard  tales  of 
wild  romantic  love.  How  queens  have  shared  the  lot  of  low-bom 
peasants,  and  how  kings  have  elevated  village  maidens  to  a  throne. 
Matches  of  this  kind  are  mere  dreams  of  the  imagination.  Let  not 
such  legends  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  upon  you.  K  you  aim 
at  things  beyond  your  reach,  you  only  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
you  will  spend  your  life  in  reverie.  If  you  follow  every  phantom  of 
hope  that  glides  before  your  fancy,  you  will  try  to  touch  the  stars, 
and  waste  your  days  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Generally  speaking,  the  one  whose  circumstances  in  life  are  similar 
to  your  own,  is  the  one  most  fit  to  be  your  bride.  You  will  frequently 
find  your  best  wife  in  your  own  sphere  of  life. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  unequals  to  be  happy  in 
married  life.  But  instances  in  which  unequal  ijaarriages  have  turned 
out  well  are  rare  indeed,  and  the  odds  are  decidedly  against  their 
doing  so.  There  are  no  rules  without  exceptions,  but  your  safety 
will  generally  consist  in  the  avoidance  of  both  extremes. 

IX.  While  we  would  not  have  you  attach  yourself  to  deformity, 
we  would,  at  the  same  time,  caution  you  against  marrying  only  for 
beauty. 

"  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or'from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires, — 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flame  most  waste  away. 
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''  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thouglits  and  pure  desires, 
«  Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires; 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  Hps,  or  eyes." 

A  beautiful  creature  is  a  display  of  the  Creator's  wisdom ;  a  mani- 
festation seldom  given,  but  when  it  is  made,  it  is  a  source  of  delight 
to  all  who  behold  it,  and  it  is  also  a  feeble  intimation  of  what  all 
humanity  shall  be  when  raised  from  the  tomb  and  glorified  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

The  affection  of  the  youth  enamoured  of  beauty  must  be  very  short- 
lived, because  its  object  is  transient.  If  you  intend  to  love  only 
beauty,  what  will  you  do  when  old  age  comes  on  ? 

"  When  the  light  of  beauty  is  fading  away, 
When  the  bnght  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone. 
And  the  tints  that  glowed,  and  the  eye  that  shone. 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power ; 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled,'' 

your  affections  will  be  a  complete  wreck  if  these  were  the  only  things 
you  loved.  There  are  not  many  greater  follies  than  that  of  marry- 
ing a  female  whose  beauty  is  her  sole  recommendation.  What  will 
a  bright  eye  do  for  you  in  affliction  and  adversity  ?  Will  a  ruddy 
lip  and  raven  tresses  afford  you  any  ease  when  your  heart  is  filled 
with  thorns  7  Will  a  pretty  hand  or  a  fine  bust  stand  in  the  place 
of  an  amiable  disposition  ?  Will  a  symmetrical  and  graceful  figure 
compensate  for  the  want  of  common  sense  ?  Do  not  be  so  silly  as  to 
marry  a  wife  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  buys  a  pretty  doll,  or 
an  amateur  purchases  a  fine  painting,  or  a  splendid  statue.  You 
must  seek  sterling  worth  rather  than  beauty.  The  latter  is  a  mere 
accident  so  far  as  its  possessor  is  concerned,  neither  is  it  any  gua- 
rantee for  the  absence  of  domestic  vices ;  but  the  former  is  a  heavenly 
endowment,  an  acquired  gem.  Beauty  is  a  rare  thing  on  earth,  but 
beauty  allied  to  sterling  worth  is  rarer  still,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not all  of  you  have  models  of  beauty  for  your  wives.  The  majority 
of  you  must  either  marry  females  of  average  appearance  or  remain 
unmarried. 

X.  Let  there  be  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Our  ideal  of  the  thing  would  be,  that  your  own  ages  should  be 
much  the  same,  that  you  should  serve  God  in  company  to  life's  close, 
and  then  go  to  heaven  together.  But  it  is  seldom  we  can  realize  our 
ideal.  Ages  have  differed  widely,  and  yet  the  union  has  never  caused 
a  pang.  Still,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  a  more  graceful  thing 
that  your  ages  should  be  nearly  equal.  Under  some  circumstances 
great  difference  of  years  is  most  unjustifiable.  For  an  old  man  to 
marry  a  young  girl  is  most  incongruous  and  very  reprehensible.  The 
cares  of  a  rising  family,  to  which  he  is  not  equal,  their  claims  upon 
his  resources,  which  he  cannot  meet,  are  such  as  positively  to  pro- 
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hibit  his  marriage.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  very  unfair 
contindnim  that  any  gentleman  should  walk  about  the  streets,  puz- 
zling every  passenger,  in  guessing,  whether  the  lady  hanging  on  his 
arm,  is  his  grandmother,  his  granddaughter,  or  his  wife. 

XI.  Never  begin  a  courtship  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  ter- 
minate at  the  hymeneal  altar. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  young  men  pay  a  series  of  special 
attentions  to  some  members  of  the  fair  sex,  without  at  all  considering 
to  what  such  attentions  may  lead.  They  do  not  intend  courtship, 
they  have  no  thoughts  of  marriage,  they  know  not  at  what  they  are 
aiming.  This  sort  of  thing  is  continued  until  they  find  themselves 
in  tho.  dilemma  of  one  who  has  gone  too  far,  and  they  must  either 
continue  to  advance  or  be  guilty  of  flirtation.  Many  a  youth  has 
earned  an  evil  name  by  this  same  thoughtless  conduct.  They  meant 
no  harm  at  first,  but  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  an 
evil  purpose,  they  stigmatized  themselves  at  last.  Others  have  con- 
tinued their  thoughtless  conduct  still  further,  and  entangled  them- 
selves in  the  toils  of  matrimony  before  they  were  aware.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  of  their  folly  comes  too  late.  The  dread  of  ac* 
tion  for  damages,  dreams  of  all  their  love-letters  and  valentines 
figuring  in  the  newspapers,  have  driven  them  to  a  marriage  they 
never  sought  but  could  not  honourably  avoid. 

To  enter  on  a  courtship  without  the  intention  of  marriage  is  as  un- 
just to  the  female  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  you.  It  is  to  raise  hopes 
that  are  never  to  be  realized,  to  excite  expectations  that  are  sure  to 
be  disappointed.  On  both  sides  it  prepares  material  for  most  painful 
retrospect;  sometimes  hurries  to  a  premature  grave.  The  man  that 
breaks  a  woman's  heart  dries  up  the  fountains  of  his  own  peace,  and 
carries  perdition  in  his  breast.  His  spirit  may  ^^  escape  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord,"  but  if  there  is  a  Righteous  Power  above  us,  judgment 
will  surely  "come  down  upon  his  body." 

Young  men  sometimes  commence  courtship  with  the  most  honest 
intention  of  marriage,  but  when  they  come  to  be  further  acquainted 
with  the  lady,  they  find  just  cause  to  withdraw ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  court  first  and  afterwards  find  out  that  they  never  ought  to 
have  paid  their  addresses.  Young  tnen  ought  to  know  whether  the 
lady  is  suitable  before  they  pay  her  any  such  special  attentions. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  may  be  fairly  and  honourably  obtained,  and 
would  frequently  prevent  a  world  of  trouble  and  disappointment. 

CONCLUSION. 

Some  married  people  may  read  these  advices,  but  we  do  not  fear 
that  their  experience  will  falsify  anything  we  have  said.  It  might 
have  been  well  for  many  of  them  if  they  had  acted  on  the  advice 
here  given.  Married  reader,  do  you  secretly  wish  you  had  ?  Re- 
member it  is  too  late  now.  Your  choosing  day  is  over,  and  your  only 
path  of  wisdom  consists  in  making  the  best  of  your  circumstances. 
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We  may  some  day  or  other  try  to  say  a  few  things,  for  your  welfare, 
on  the  happiness  of  the  married  state. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  females  may  read  these  counsels,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  it  is  young  men  require  in  a  wife.  May  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  must  be  these  things,  not  seem  them. 

And  now  to  those  for  whom  this  little  book  was  written,  we  must 
affectionately  say  farewell.  May  Heaven,  in  mercy,  spare  you  that 
bitterest  of  calamities  on  earth — a  disastrous  marriage. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

FREE  CHURCH'S  EXHORTATION  TO  MINISTER'S.* 

Suffer  us  to  put  you  in  remembrance  how  the  apostles  of  the  Lord, 
when  they  wi<»hed  to  be  set  more  entirely  free  from  the  distrac- 
tion of  secular  concerns,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  to  look  out  men  for  the  oiSce  of  the  deaconship,  used  these 
memorable  words,  deserving  to  be  engraven  in  the  heart  of  every 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — ^^But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer^  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.''  The  things  we  desire 
affectionately  to  address  to  you — wishing  to  speak  no  less  to  our- 
selves— we  will  set  down  under  these  heads — prayer  and  the  ministry 
of  the  word. 

I.  Prayer.  It  were  not  unsuitable  to  touch  here  on  the  wider  sub- 
ject of  personal  holiness  at  large,  and  this  in  its  intimate,  manifold, 
and  indissoluble  connexion  with  €he  whole  office  and  work  of  the 
ministry.  It  were  not  unsuitable  to  call  to  remembrance  how  the 
Scriptures  assume  everywhere,  that  those  who  are  to  lead  the  prayers 
of  whole  congregations,  had  need  to  be  men  of  prayer  themselves, 
— that  those  to  whom  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  has  been  com- 
mitted, are  themselves  converted  and  reconciled  men, — that  they 
whose  work  and  office  it  is  to  commend  the  Lord  Jesus  to  others, 
are  not  strangers  to  his  grace, — that  those  whom  God  has  commis- 
sioned to  negotiate  peace  between  him  and  his  enemies,  are  not 
themselves  still  of  that  number, — and  that  only  in  proportion  as  the 
love  of  Christ  dwells  and  reigns  in  the  heart  of  a  minister,  can  he 
rightly  discharge  any  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  As 
prayer,  however,  forms  a  sufficient  index  of  the  entire  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  so  we  are  content  to  limit  ourselves  here  to  those  apostolic 
words — "we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer.*' 

Generally,  the  apostles  set  down  prayer  as  a  great  business^  co- 
ordinate in  this  respect  with  the  ministry  of  the  word,  as  well  as 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  "  we  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer^  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."     Indeed,  in  common 

•  This  exhortation  was  addressed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Cliurch 
of  Scotland,  to  all  its  ministers.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  C.  /.  Bbown, 
convener  of  the  committee.    A  few  passages  have  been  omitted. — Ed. 
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mth.  all  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  it  is  enjoined  on 
ministers  that  they  "  pray  without  ceasing/* — that  they '* continue 
in  prayer  and  watch  therein  with  thanksgiving," — "pray  always, 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watch  thereunto 
with  all  perseverance.*'  But  then,  we  venture  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance how,  over  and  above  the  private  members  of  the  Church, 
— how,  beyond  and  beside  all  the  claims  to  prayer,  arising  from 
their  own  souFs  case,  and  the  glory  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
common  to  the  ministers  of  the  word  with  other  believers,  there  open 
to  us,  simply  in  virtue  of  our  office,  such  great  fields  of  prayer  as 
the  following: — firsts  that  the  Lord,  anointing  us  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  day  by  day,  would  "make  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,**— that  he  would  condescend  to  put  his  "  treasure"  into  these 
"  earthen  vessels,** — that  he  would  say  to  us  again  and  again,  "  Come 
ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men  :*'  second y 
that  we  might,  from  one  week  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to 
another,  be  directed  to  those  portions  of  the  divine  word, — to  those 
themes  and  messages, — to  those  wise  and  burning  thoughts  and  words 
in  connexion  with  them,  that  should  be  most  suitable  to  the  varied 
states,  cases,  and  necessities  of  the  people  among  whom  we  minister 
— "  Thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee ;  and  whatsoever  I 
shall  command  thee,  thou  shalt  speak**  (Jer.  i.  7):  thirdy  that,  in  the 
delivering  of  our  messages,  we  might  be  taught  to  forget  ourselves, 
and  "  to  speak  with  all  sincerity,  humility,  zeal,  fidelity,  plainness,  and 
spiritual  wisdom*'  (Acts  xx.  19-21,  26, 27;  Colos.  i.  28,  29):  fourth^ 
that  God,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  make  the  word  effectual  for  its 
great  and  peculiar  ends,  even  the  quickening  of  the  dead  in  sins,  and 
the  building  up  of  believers  on  their  most  holy  faith,  to  his  own  glory 
— in  respect  of  which  ends,  "  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything, 
neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase:**  Jifiny 
that  "the  hand  of  the  Lord  might  be  with  us**  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  our  pastoral  work — the  care  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
family  visitation,  instruction  of  the  young,  &c.  (2  Tim.  iv.  5 ;  Acts 
XX.  31) :  sixthy  that  He  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  different 
classes  of  souls  under  our  care, — the  young,  the  old,  the  careless,  the 
anxious,  the  tempted,  the  perplexed,  the  backsliding,  the  afflicted, 
the  dying  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  4) :  seventhy  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be 
largely  poured  forth  upon  that  Ministry  of  the  universal  Church, 
of  which  we  are  honoured  to  form  a  part  (Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  9 ;  Habak. 
iii.  2). 

And  here,  beloved  brethren,  suffer  us  to  use  all  plainness  of  speech. 
Doubtless,  it  were  not  wise  to  attempt  laying  down  any  express  and 
specific  rules  respecting  the  time  ministers  of  the  word  ought  to  oc- 
cupy in  prayer.  Much  here  must  needs  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  And  yet,  as  a  resolution  of  the  Apostles  to  "  give 
themselves  continually  to  prayer,"  manifestly  pointed,  not  only  to  a 
spirit  habitually  prayerful  but  to  some  considerable  portion  of  time  to 
be  given  by  them  formally  to  that  exercise,  and  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
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coald  Boarce  even  have  named  the  numeroas  churches  and  individaals 
of  lyhom  he  *^  ceased  not  to  make  mention  in  his  prayers,"  withoat 
having  consecrated  to  prayer  a  good  proportion  of  his  time,  amid  all 
his  manifold  labours,  so  it  seems  well  worthy  of  being  considered  by 
us  all  before  the  Lord,  whether  we  may  not  be  greatly  wanting 
alike  to  ourselves  and  to  our  ministry,  in  respect  even  of  the  mere 
time  spent  by  us  in  this  exercise.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  apostolic  purpose  could  only  have  found  its  adequate  reali- 
zation, and  can  only  find  it  among  ourselves  at  this  day,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Peniel-like  earnestness,  and  faith,  and  humble  and  holy  resolute- 
ness,— in  the  spirit  of  him  who  "  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  and 
cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees, 
and  said  to  his  servant.  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the  sea ;  and  he 
went  up,  and  looked  up,  and  said,  There  is  nothing ;  and  he  said,  go 
again  seven  times," — in  the  spirit  of  prayers  which,  like  Paul's 
"conflicts"  and  "agonizings"  taking  hold  of  the  divine  word  and 
power  and  grace,  should  reverently  refuse  to  take  a  denial, — ^in  the 
spirit  of  prayers  answering  in  some  measure  to  the  deep  necessities 
of  the  Ministry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fulness  of  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  other, — answering  in  some  measure  to  those 
blessed  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend, 
and  shall  go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him.  Friend,  lend  me 
three  loaves;  for  a  friend  of  mine,  in  his  journey,  is  come  to  me,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  ?  And  he  from  within  shall  answer 
and  say.  Trouble  me  not;  the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are 
with  me  in  bed ;  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee.  I  say  unto  you,  though 
he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity,  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth. 

If  ye»  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 

children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him"  "  We  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer." 

IL  But  the  Apostles  further  resolved  to  "  give  themselves  con- 
tinually to  the  ministry  of  the  word''  The  prayers  they  contemplated 
were  no  selfish  devotions,  prolonged  to  feed  a  spiritual  indolence,  or 
gratify  a  refined  spiritual  pride.  They  were  prayers  in  order  to  the 
more  zealous  and  wise  and  energetic  and  successful  discharge  of  their 
whole  ministry.  And  here,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  suffer  us  to  call 
up  to  remembrance  jErsf,  the  unspeakable  importance  of  fixing  the  mind 
down,  and  keeping  it  steadily  fixed,  on  the  great  ends  of  the  ministry : 
'^  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me."  (Acts  xxvi.  17,  18^; 
"  Whom  we  preach  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  roan,  in 
all  wisdom,  that  we  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 
(Colos.  3.  28.)    How  very  prone  are  we,  even  though  we  may  have 
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been  far  from  "  entering  the  priest's  office  for  a  piece  of  bread/'  yet 
gradually  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty,  while  the  great  ends  of  it  all,  the  winning  and  saving  and 
sanctifying  of  immortal  souls,  to  the  glory  of  God,  are  to  a  mourn- 
ful extent  lost  sight  of !  How  hard  through  the  corruption  of  the 
heart,  yet  how  necessary,  to  have  those  ends  in  view  in  our  entire 
ministry — in  the  selection  of  our  themes — in  the  study  and  medita- 
tion of  them — in  the  delivering  of  our  messages — in  the  whole  pri- 
vate pastoral  work ! 

But,  secondly,  how  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  accomplishes  these  ends,  as  by  the  appointed  means  of  the 
ministered  and  preached  word,  so  not  indifferently  by  any  and 
every  kind  of  ministering  and  preaching  of  it,  but  ordinarily  by  such 
a  ministering  and  preaching  only  as  is  suited  to  the  character  of  that 
word,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  hearers, 
on  the  other — even  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  entered 
into  the  synagogue  at  Iconium,  and  ^^80  spoken  that  a  great  multitude 
believed  !*'  (Acts  xv.  1.)  How  necessary,  as  we  would  be  "  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men,"  that  we  ''shun  not  to  declare  to  oar 
hearers  all  the  counsel  of  God," — that ''  we  determine  not  to  know 
anything  among  them  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified," — that 
we  preach  among  them  "  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  tell  them  alike  of  the  grace,  and  of  the  high 
and  imperative  duty,  of  both  faith  and  repentance, — that  we  pro- 
claim to  them  God's  entire  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and  man's 
responsibility  upon  the  other, — that  the  law  of  the  gospel,  sin  and 
Christ,  man's  ruin  and  God's  remedy,  have  each  its  appropriate  place 
in  our  ministry, — that  doctrine  be  taught  in  its  fulness,  and  duty 
enforced  in  its  details, — that  the  spring  of  all  holy  living,  in  the 
sinner's  "passage  from  death  unto  life,"  be  opened  up  along  with 
the  holy  living  which  issues  from  that  spring, — that  our  preaching, 
like  the  Word  itself  which  we  preUch,  be  at  once  tender  and  true 
— tender,  yet  faithful,  searching  and  discriminative, — that  shunning 
the  sin  and  the  doom  of  those  prophets  of  old,  who  "  built  up  a  wall, 
and  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar"  HEzekiel  xii.  passim),  we 
"  study  to  show  ourselves  approved  unto  God,  workmen  that  need 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth!''  (2  Tim. 
ii.  15.) 

And  thus,  thirdly,  what  assiduous  and  unwearied  diligence  and 
pains  and  care  are  not  to  be  taken  (in  profound  prayerful  depen- 
dence on  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing),  at  once  in  the  selecting 
of  our  themes  and  subjects,  and  in  the  whole  meditating  and  prepar- 
ing of  those  messages  which  we  shall  carry  to  our  hearers  in  connexion 
with  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  We  deem  it  fitting  to  draw 
the  attention  more  especially  of  our  younger  ministers  to  a  fact  which 
has  come  out  in  the  course  of  some  private  communings  held  daring 
our  present  sittings  on  the  state  of  religion  that  there  are  pastors 
among  us  who  find  themselves  constrained,  after  having  been  more 
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than  twenty  years  in  the  ministry,  to  dedicate  an  additional  day  of 
every  week  to  their  preparations  for  the  pulpit, — a  day  additional 
to  those  two  last  days  of  the  week  which  they  had  been  wont  to  set 
apart  and  deemed  nearly  suflScient  for  them.  What  language  too  strong 
here  to  express  the  intense  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  careful 
"  comparing  of  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,"  the  gathering  together 
of  all  materials  suitable  for  illustration  or  enforcement,  the  diligent 
and  laborious  use  of  all  the  helps  of  a  sanctified  human  learning 
within  our  reach,  which  are  indispensable  in  our  work !  "  Till  I 
come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Meditate  upon  these  things  ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy 
profiting  may  appear  to  all.".    (1  Tim.  iv.  13-15.) 

Nor,  fourthly  J  suffer  us  to  remind  you,  can  too  much  care  and 
pains  be  taken  (our  dependence  being  always  not  on  them  but  on  the 
living  God),  in  respect  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  delivering  of 
our  messages,  that  it  be  palpably  upright  and  true,  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious, affectionate  and  zealous,  grave  and  becoming, — evincing 
a  due  regard  to  one  as  well  as  other  of  those  objects  specified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Ecclesiastes,  "  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  ac- 
eeptable  words  ;  and  that  which  was  written  upright,  even  words  of 
truth."  (xii.  10). 

And,  fifthly  J  how  vitally  important  that,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  be  conducted  with  that  pro- 
found and  solemn  care  which  befits  their  high  and  central  place  in 
public  worship, — that  they  be  deeply  marked  by  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
spired direction  (Eccl.  v.  2),  "  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God ;  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few," — 
that  they  neither  be  slight  and  superficial  on  the  one  side,  nor  yet 
unduly  prolonged  upon  the  other, — that  coming  out  of  hearts  pre- 
pared by  serious  and  devout  meditation  beforehand,  they  be  charac- 
terized by  definiteness  of  aim,  by  reverential  earnestness,  by  scriptu- 
ral simplicity,  and  by  lowly  dependence  on  "  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications !" 

Finally  J  here,  how  indispensable  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the 
fruits  of  all  our  public  ministrations,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
visitation  from  house  to  house  !  Doubtless,  indeed,  no  activity,  no 
assiduity  of  private  ministering  shall  ever  compensate  for,  or  be  of 
much  avail  in  the  absence  of  acceptable  and  laborious  ministrations, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  public.  But  very  great  will  be  the 
additional  weight  and  power  of  such  ministrations,  arising  out  of 
regular  household  visitation,  and  the  mutual  esteem  and  confidence 
and  love  which  it  is  fitted  to  beget  and  nourish.  Nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary, according  to  our  judgment,  that  the  family  visit  be  ordinarily 
either  much  prolonged,  or  conducted  after  any  painfully  anxious  or 
to  the  pastor  fatiguing  method.  The  object  to  be  here  aimed  at 
being  not  so  much  the  formal  re-teaching  of  divine  truth,  as  an  af- 
fectionate dealing  about  the  fruit  of  it,  together  with  the  expression 
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of  all  loving  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  different  members  of  the 
household — provided  only  that  a  light  and  secular  and  indifferent 
spirit  be  avoided,  and  further  provided,  that  the  public  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  the  private  care  of  the  sick,  afflicted,  and  dying,  have 
severally  their  due  place  given  to  them,  then  shall  the  work  of  house- 
hold visitation  not  so  much  require  to  be  formal  and  elaborate,  as 
systematic  only,  assiduous,  spiritual,  frank,  and  affectionate. 

But  now,  beloved  brethren,  does  not  the  earnest  and  anxious  ques- 
tion of  the  Apostle  at  once  press  itself  upon  us — ^'  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?"  And  if  so,  then  are  we  just  thrown  back  again 
on  Prayer — prayer  our  relief,  our  solace,  repose,  joy,  no  less  than 
high  and  indispensable  duty — "  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  0  let  this  but  be  our 
true,  steadfast,  humble,  and  heartily  resolute  purpose  in  the  strength 
of  our  Master's  grace, — let  but  prayer  and  pains,  "  prayer  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word,"  be  conjoined  by  all  of  us  in  the  same  due  pro- 
portion, and  who  can  tell  how  soon  the  Lord  our  God  may  ^^  open 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  out  a  blessing  till  there  be  not  room 
enough  to  receive  it?"  ^^  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save,  neither  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear" — 
"  When  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come,  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment" — "  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,' having  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth" — "  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  de- 
part from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which, 
saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me." 

We  have  sought,  in  this  brief  letter,  to  "stir  up  your  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance."  We  have  sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  Apostle  who  said,  '^  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them."  Assuredly,  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  but  too  necessary  to  all  of  us  for  conviction  of 
sin. — of  much  mournful  omission  or  inadequate  discharge  of  duty. 
But  we  have  also  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord,  such  an  address,  going  down  to  your  several  homes,  might  be 
found  profitable  for  further  animating,  arousing,  stimulating, — and 
calling  up,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  more  vital  matters  con- 
nected, with  "  the  ministry  which  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

^^  0  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldst  come 
down,  that  the  mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy  presence !"  "  Gird 
thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  most  Mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy 
majesty :  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of  truth  and 
meekness  and  righteousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee 
terrible  things."  ^'  0  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid : 
0  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years;  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  make  known  ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy." 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  SAMUEL 
MILLER,  D.D. 

BT  HEMKT  A.    BOABDMAN,   D.D.,    PBILADBLPHIA. 

**  And  Samuel  died:  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together,  and  lamented  him." 

1  Samuel  xxv.  1. 

In  these  simple  words  the  inspired  penman  has  recorded  the  end 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Theocracy.  He  was 
bestowed  upon  his  parents  in  answer  to  special  prayer,  and  dedicated 
to  God  before  his  birth.*  Sanctified,  as  it  would  seem,  even  from 
his  infancy,  we  find  him  when  a  child  ^^  ministering  to  the  Lord" 
under  the  venerable  Eli.  On  the  death  of  that  aged  and  afflicted 
man,  Samuel  succeeded  him  as  the  Judge  of  Israel.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  an  annual  circuit  of  the  land  from  Bethel  to  Gilgal  and 
Mizpeh,  and  "judged  Israel  in  all  those  places."  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  monarchy  took  its  rise  among  the  Hebrews. 
Under  the  Divine  direction,  he  selected  and  anointed  Saul  as  their 
first  king;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  charged  with  the 
painful  office  of  announcing  to  him,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  rejected 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  had  rejected  him  from  being  king 
over  Israel.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint 
David  as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Having  done  this,  he  re« 
turned  to  Ramah  where  he  passed  the  remaining  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life,  as  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  prophets 
established  there.  At  his  death,  "  all  the  Israelites  were  gatnered 
together,  and  lamented  him."  This  was  a  fit  tribute  to  his  memory 
— this  universal  convocation  of  the  tribes  to  participate  in  the  obse- 
quies of  their  great  leader.  They  had  ample  reason  to  "lament" 
one  who  as  their  judge,  prophet,  priest,  and  counsellor,  had  devoted 
himself  to  their  services  through  a  long  life ;  who,  in  every  relation 
he  had  filled,  had  set  them  an  example  of  integrity,  piety,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good ;  and  through  whose  instrumentality  they  had 
received  a  profusion  both  of  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

Among  the  various  functions  exercised  by  this  distinguished  and 
excellent  man,  those  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  at 
Eamah,  though  among  the  least  conspicuous  in  the  narrative,  are  not 
to  be  esteemed  as  the  least  important.  To  preside  over  a  "school  of 
the  prophets,"  was  an  honour  not  unworthy  even  of  Samuel ;  for  no 
employment  can  be  more  dignified  nor  clothed  with  a  graver  respon- 
sibility, than  that  of  training  the  religious  teachers  of  a  nation. 
Our  information  respecting  these  ancient  schools  is,  indeed,  very 
scanty.  The  Scriptures  neither  record  their  origin,  nor  present  any 
detailed  account  of  the  economy  which  prevailed  in  them.  It  would 
appear  that  in   certain  Levitical  cities,  convenient  edifices  were 
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erected  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples,  who  were 
thence  termed  the  *'  sons  of  the  prophets/'  and  at  the  head  of  each 
establishment,  was  placed  somd  inspired  prophet  as  governor  and 
teacher.  Among  those  who  filled  this  important  station,  were 
Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  "  The  pupils  lived  together  in  a  society 
or  community ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  art  of 
psalmody  or  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and  cymbals.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  religious  exercises,  they  were 
accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their  masters."* 

This  sketch,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  will  remind 
every  intelligent  hearer  of  the  institutions  established  for  similar 
purposes  in  most  branches  of  the  Christian  Church — I  mean.  Theo- 
logical Seminaries.  You  are,  of  coarse,  aware  that  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  have  been  combated  by  dif- 
ferent writers  with  great  ingenuity  and  earnestness ;  but  the  argu- 
ments in  vindication  of  the  system  are  so  conclusive  as  to  have  united 
in  its  support  the  suffrages  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian 
world.  Our  own  beloved  Church  has  at  all  times  insisted  upon  a 
pious  and  learned  ministry  as  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  confided  to  her  by  her  adorable  Head  $ind  King.  The  sub- 
ject of  founding  a  Seminary  for  the  better  attainment  of  this  object, 
had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  principal  minds  in  the  Church, 
and  was  at  length,  in  the  year  1809,  formally  brought  before  the 
General  Assembly  through  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Assembly,  approving  of  the  object,  remitted  to 
the  Presbyteries  three  several  plans  for  their  consideration :  1st.  The 
establishment  of  one  great  school  in  some  central  place.  2d.  The 
establishment  of  two  schools,  at  the  North  and  the  South  respec- 
tively. 8d.  The  establishment  of  a  school  within  the  bounds  of  each 
Synod.  The  Presbyteries  selected  the  first  of  these  schemes ;  and 
the  Assembly  of  1810  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Doctors  Green,  Woodhull,  Romeyn,  and  Miller,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Archibald  Alexander,  James  Richards,  and  Amzi  Armstrong,  to 
digest  and  prepare  a  Plan  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  This  com- 
mittee made  their  report  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  same  was  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  The  introduction  presents  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  ^^true  design  of  the  founders"  in  establishing  a  Theological 
Seminary. 

"  It  is  to  form  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  who  shall  truly  believe  and  cordially 
love,  and  therefore  endeavour  to  propagate  and  defend,  in  its  genuineness,  simplicity, 
and  fulness,  that  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  thus  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  influence  of  true 
evangelical  piety  and  gospel  order. 

''  It  is  to  provide  for  the  Church  an  adequate  supply  and  succession  of  able  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament:  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed, 
being  qualified  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth. 

•  Stillingfleet's  Origines  SacrcB. 
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"It  is  to  unite,  in  those  who  shall  sustain  the  ministerial  oflBce,  religion  and  lite- 
rature J  that  piety  of  the  heart  which  is  the  fruit  only  of  the  renewing  and  sanctify- 
ing grace  of  God,  with  solid  learning :  believing  that  religion  without  learning,  or 
learning  without  religion,  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  must  ultimately  prove 
injurious  to  the  Church. 

"It  is  to  afiford  more  advantages  than  have  hitherto  been  usually  possessed  by 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  our  country,  to  cultivate  both  piety  and  literature  iu 
their  preparatory  course ;  piety,  by  placing  it  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
growth,  and  by  cherishing  and  reflating  its  ardour:  literature,  by  affording 
favourable  opportunities  for  its  attainment,  and  by  making  its  possession  indis- 
pensable. 

"  It  is  to  provide  for  the  Church  men  who  shall  be  able  to  defend  her  faith  against 
infidels,  and  her  doctrines  against  heretics. 

"  It  is  to  furnish  our  congregations  with  enlightened,  humble,  zealous,  laborious 
pastors,  who  shall  truly  watch  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  consider  it  as  their  highest 
honour  and  happiness  to  win  them  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  build  up  their  several 
charges  in  holiness  and  peace. 

"  It  is  to  promote  harmony  and  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  ministers  of  our 
Church,  by  educating  a  large  body  of  them  under  the  same  teachers,  and  in  the 
same  course  of  study. 

"  It  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  early  and  lasting  friendships,  productive  of  confi- 
dence and  mutual  assistance  in  after-life,  among  the  ministers  of  religion  j  which 
experience  shows  to  be  conducive  not  only  to  personal  happiness,  but  to  the  per- 
fecting of  inquiries,  researches,  and  publications  advantageous  to  religion, 

"  It  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  our  Church  by  educating  her  ministers  in  an 
enlightened  attachment,  not  only  to  the  same  doctrines,  but  to  the  same  plan  of 
government 

"It  is  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  Church  genius  and  talent,  when  united  with 
piety,  however  poor  may  be  their  possessor,  by  furnishing  as  far  as  possible  the 
means  of  education  and  support,  without  expense  to  the  student. 

"  It  is  to  found  a  nursery  ibr  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  to  such  as  are  des- 
titute of  the  stated  preachmg  of  the  gospel  j  in  which  youth  may  receive  that  appro- 
priate training  which  may  lay  a  foundation  for  their  uJtimately  becoming  eminently 
qualified  for  missionaiy  work. 

"It  is,  finally,  to  endeavour  to  raise  up  a  succession  of  men  at  once  qualified,  for 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry :  who,  with  vanous  en- 
dowments, suiting  them  to  different  stations  in  the  Church  oi  Christ,  may  all  possess 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  propagators  of  the  gospel  j  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  to  endure  every  hardship,  and  to  render  every  service  which  the 
promotion  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  may  require." 

Such  were  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Theological  Seminary — objects  of  such  manifest  and 
urgent  importance  as  to  deserve  all  the  care,  and  all  the  anxiety, 
and  all  the  time,  and  labour,  and  expense,  and  prayer,  which  were 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  enlightened  founders  of  that  Institution. 

The  General  Assembly  cJf  1811,  after  having  adopted  the  "Plan," 
appointed  committees  in  all  the  Synods  to  collect  funds  for  the  con- 
templated Institution.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly,  in 
May,  1812,  the  location  of  the  Seminary  was  fixed  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  for  some  time  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  (June  2)  appointed  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology.  Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated  on  the  12th  day  of 
August  following,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  class 
of  three  students. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  May,  1813,  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  to  eight.  By  this  Assembly,  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  (May  28th)  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  Church  Government,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  29th  of  September  following. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hodge  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge)  was  elected 
Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Seminary,  by 
the  Assembly  of  1822.  The  Assembly  of  1835  appointed  two  addi- 
tional Professors,  viz.,  the  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  inaugurated  in  the  September 
following,  but  after  a  few  years  resigned  his  Professorship.  Mr. 
Alexander,  for  a  few  years,  declined  accepting  the  chair  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  but  performed  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  that 
department.  He,  however,  ultimately  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  duly  inaugurated  as  a  Professor.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller  having  resigned  his  chair,  the  Assembly  of  1849  elected  the 
Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  at  that  time  the  Pastor  of  the 
Duane  Street  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  the  vacancy  thus 
created,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  continued  to  Dr.  Miller  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  Professorship  under  the  title  of  "  Eme- 
ritus Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government." 

The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  in  establishing  this  institution.  There  are  few,  perhaps 
none,  of  our  ministers  and  intelligent  laity,  who  do  not  feel  that  in 
the  various  measures  which  have  just  been  recited,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  the  successive  Assemblies  were  directed  by 
that  Divine  Spirit  who  is  the  "great  Executive  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation." His  benign  agency  is  especially  to  be  recognised  in  the 
selection  of  the  original  Professors.  Upon  them  would  depend 
mainly,  under  Providence,  not  only  the  character  of  this  Seminary, 
but  the  character  of  future  Seminaries  to  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  Church,  and,  indeed,  the  character  of  our  entire  ministry 
as  a  body.  Our  Church  can  never  be  suflSciently  grateful  to  God, 
that  he  so  ordered  events  as  to  place  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  two 
men  who  were  pre-eminently  qualified  for  this  very  responsible  trust; 
nor  have  we  less  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  they 
were  spared  to  administer  its  affairs  for  so  many  years.  Of  the 
venerable  Professor  who  survives,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  speak  on 
so  public  an  occasion.  His  aged  colleague  has  lately  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Our  whole  Church  feels  the  bereavement,  and 
laments  him  as  '^  all  Israel  lamented  Samuel."  His  life  and  labours 
now  belong  to  the  historian,  and  some  competent  biographer  will,  no 
doubt,  do  justice  to  them.  I  have  come  here  this  evening  neither  to 
sketch  his  life  nor  to  attempt  a  full  portraiture  of  his  character ;  but 
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simply,  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  filial  veneration  and  grati- 
tude, to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  character  of  Dr.  Miller  more  remark- ' 
able  than  its  completeness.  I  know  of  no  term  which  expresses 
so  adequately  as  this,  the  assemblage  of  admirable  qualities  which 
made  up  the  entire  man,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  together 
with  the  harmonious  and  appropriate  working  of  the  same  in  every 
relation  and  situation  of  life.  As  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
a  divine ;  as  a  pastor  and  a  teacher  of  theology ;  as  a  counsellor  and 
a  controversialist ;  as  a  citizen  and  the  head  of  a  family ;  in  his  man- 
ners, in  his  secular  transactions,  in  the  structure  of  his  sermons,  in 
the  cast  of  all  his  public  devotional  ministrations ;  there  were  to  be 
seen  a  refined  taste,  a  symmetry,  an  adaptation  to  circumstances,  a 
conformity  to  what  the  station  or  the  occasion  called  for,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  impression  that  his  character  was  one  of  won- 
derful completeness — a  fit  model  to  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the 
rising  ministry  of  a  Church. 

It  were  small  praise  to  say  of  Dr.  Miller  that  he  was  a  pious  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  His  own  testimony  respecting  that 
patriarchal  servant  of  God,  the  late  Dr.  Green,  might  be  applied  to 
himself.  "  In  his  conversation ;  in  his  correspondence ;  in  his  mode 
of  counselling  those  who  were  addressing  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology ;  nay,  in  the  most  casual  and  unreserved  intercourses  of 
society,  he  appeared  the  deeply  spiritual,  devoted  man  of  God."  If 
this  became  more  and  more  the  case  as  he  advanced  in  years,  it  was 
but  the  gradual  change  which  usually  occurs  with  trees  long  "  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  that  bring  forth  their  mellowest  fruit  in  old 
age.  His  whole  -life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  pre- 
sented an  example  of  Christian  consistency,  purity,  activity,  and 
benevolence,  which  it  was  refreshing  to  look  upon.  No  one  could 
know  him  without  perceiving  that  his  own  peace  and  happiness 
were  bound  up*  with  the  prosperity  of  Zion ;  that  he  was  tenderly 
alive  to  all  that  concerned  her  welfare,  and  ever  ready  to  employ  his 
powers  in  her  enlargement  or  defence.  Those  who  were  brought  into 
habits  of  close  intimacy  with  him,  have  often  referred  to  the  un- 
feigned humility  and  meekness  which  served  in  a  striking  manner  to 
set  off  his  extensive  and  varied  attainments.  Nor  let  it  seem  de- 
rogatory if  mention  is  made  of  his  inflexible  integrity.  For  although 
piety  necessarily  supposes  the  presence  of  integrity,  there  are  grades 
even  among  honest  men ;  and  Dr.  Miller  belonged  to  the  highest  of 
these  grades.  Abhorring  equivocation  and  deceit,  he  could  act 
neither  the  parasite  nor  the  partisan.  Too  polite  to  give  needless 
offence,  he  abstained  from  the  use  of  harsh  epithets ;  but  his  opinions 
were  uttered  on  all  occasions  with  great  explicitness,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  The  law  of  truth 
was  not  only  on  his  tongue,  but  in  his  heart.  The  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  his  character  was  an  earnest  desire  and  habitual  endeavour  to 
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DO  RIGHT — to  do  the  will  of  God.  He  strove  to  bring  all  his  powers 
and  all  his  passions  into  subjection  to  this  principle.  He  carried 
it  into  every  department  of  bis  oflScial  labours,  into  his  contro- 
versial writings,  into  his  intercourse  with  general  society  and  with 
his  most  intimate  friends.  It  kept  guard  upon  his  lips  and  upon  his 
feelings ;  and  gave  so  decided  a  cast  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  being, 
that  the  nearer  the  view  one  obtained  of  his  character,  the  more 
certainly  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  that  the  venerable 
divine  was  a  singularly  conscientious  man — a  man  who  was  governed 
in  all,  even  the  most  trivial  matters,  not  by  impulse  or  caprice,  not 
by  interest  pr  convenience,  not  by  a  thirst  for  popularity  or  fame, 
but  by  elevated  and  inflexible  Christian  principle. 

His  prompt  and  cheerful  benevolence  may  be  adverted  to  as  supply- 
ing a  single  illustration  as  well  of  this  attribute  of  his  character,  as 
of  his  great  kindness  of  heart.  No  man  could  be  more  exempt  from 
selfishness  than  Dr.  Miller  was.  Benevolence  was  with  him  both  a 
principle  of  piety  and  a  sanctified  affection.  His  venerable  colleague 
has  said  of  him  since  his  decease,  that  ''he gave  more  to  the  cause  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  proportion  to  his  income,  than  any  person  he 
ever  knew."  He  did  this  not  merely  as  a  steward,  alive  to  his  re- 
sponsibility, but  because  he  loved  to  do  it.  He  had  adopted  the 
Apostle's  maxim — "  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all 
men,  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  And  he 
was  far  from  restricting  the  application  of  this  maxim  to  pecuniary 
matters.  If  he  was  a  "  cheerful  giver,"  he  was  no  less  a  true  friend 
and  a  kind  counsellor,  ever  ready  to  advise  the  perplexed,  to  reclaim 
the  erring,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  console  the  afflicted.  No  one  who 
was  in  trouble  or  in  danger  could  go  to  him  without  finding 
sympathy  and  such  assistance  as  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Miller  in  its 
social  aspect.  One  of  the  first  ideas  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  any  company  where  he  was  personally  known,  is  that  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  Accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  the  best 
society,  his  manners  were  marked  with  a  dignity  and  polish  which 
no  artificial  tutelage  could  have  imparted.  Equally  free  from  the 
foppery  which  makes  a  man  contemptible,  and  the  stateliness  which 
makes  a  man  ridiculous,  "there  was  a  uniformity,  an  urbanity,  and  a 
vigilance  in  his  dignity,  which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  temporary  efibrt,  but  the  spontaneous  product  of  a  polished, 
benevolent,  and  elevated  mind."  *He  saw  no  reason  why  piety 
should  be  divorced  from  politeness,  nor  why  an  ambassador  for  Christ 
should  not  be  a  gentleman.  So  far  from  it,  he  was  persuaded  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  imperatively  bound  to  pay  due  attention 
to  matters  of  etiquette  and  personal  address,  since  the  neglect  of  this 
must  unavoidably  abridge  their  usefulness.  He  had  not  overlooked 
that  concise  precept,  which  too  many  of  all  classes  deem  unworthy 
of  their  notice,  ''  Be  courteous."     Recognising  its  apostolical  au* 

*  Miller's  Life  of  Dr.  Rodgers. 
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thority,  he  exemplified  it  with  a  felicity  which  few  men  of  any  pro- 
fession have  attained  in  an  equal  degree. 

It  was  this  in  part  which  made  him  so  delightful  a  companion. 
Rarely,  indeed,  does  an  individual  carry  with  him  into  the  social 
circle  and  the  more  private  intercourses  of  friendship,  such  ample 
and  varied  resources.  Manners  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  bland- 
ness  were,  in  his  case,  associated  with  an  exuberant  fund  of  informa- 
tion always  at  command,  an  affluent  vocabulary,  a  refined  taste,  a 
genial  humour,  an  unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  a  goodness  of  heart 
which  revealed  itself  in  a  thousand  nameless  and  undefinable  ways  in 
the  whole  texture  of  his  conversation.  Without  the  least  tinge  of 
pedantry,  he  instructed  while  he  pleased  his  visiters ;  and  augmented 
their  store  of  valuable  knowledge,  without  any  ostentatious  parade 
of  his  own.  If  his  presence  imposed  a  restraint  upon  vulgarity  and 
vice,  it  did  not  check  the  flow  of  innocent  mirth.  His  vivacity,  how- 
ever, never  degenerated  into,  levity,  nor  his  wit  into  coarseness. 
Nor  did  he  ever  allow  himself  to  forget  his  high  character  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ.  He  possessed  the  happy  art  of  making  reli- 
gion appear  lovely  even  to  those  who  had  never  learned  to  love  it. 
The  fragrance  of  a  true  piety  was  about  him  in  every  scene  of  social 
enjoyment ;  and  many  a  family  have  felt  on  his  leaving  them,  as  the 
Shunemite  did  about  Elisha,  that  they  would  like  to  build  a  ''  little 
chamber*',  for  him  on  the -wall,  and  secure  him  for  a  frequent  guest. 

But  time  forbids  me  to  expatiate  on  the  personal  characteristics 
of  this  eminent  man.  I  must  proceed  to  notice  in  a  very  cursory 
way  his  public  life  and  labours. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  at  the  period  of  his  election  to  the 
chair  at  Princeton  (1818)  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  relation  he  had  sustained 
for  twenty  years,  having  been  installed  as  collegiate  pastor  with 
Doctors  Rodgers  and  McKnight  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1793.  Of 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  pastoral  duties,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  established  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  decided  and  active  piety,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  fact  of  his  appointment  to  a  post  so  elevated  and 
important  as  that  of  "  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government"  in  the  Seminary.  Of  his  distinguished  literary  attain- 
ments he  had  given  ample  proof  in  the  publication,  ten  years  before, 
of  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ;"  and  in  his  ^'  Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,"  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1807,  and 
the  second  in  1809,  he  had  displayed  a  ripe  scholarship,  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  annals  of  the  early  Church,  and  a  capacity  to 
vindicate  the  primitive  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which 
clearly  indicated  him  as  a  suitable  Professor  for  the  new  Institution. 
He  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Church.  The  office  to  which 
he  was  called  was  one  of  weighty  responsibility.     The  difficulty  of 
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meeting  its  requisitions  would  be  great  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  materially  enhanced  by  the 
novelty  of  his  position.  No  one  had  preceded  him.  He  was  not 
only  to  traverse  the  forest,  but  to  break  the  path.  Even  an  incom- 
petent precursor  would  have  lightened  his  task ;  but  the  entire  bur- 
den of  collecting,  digesting,  and  arranging  authorities,  and  framing 
a  curriculum  for  his  department,  as  well  as  filling  it  up,  was  devolved 
upon  himself.  He  was  without  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
suitable  text-books — indeed  to  this  day  there  is  no  adequate  text- 
book in  Ecclesiastical  History.  Entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  under  these  and  other  serious  embarrassments,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  ability,  wisdom,  and 
energy  he  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  And  now  that 
his  labours  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  no  one  can  candidly  review 
them  for  the  whole  period  of  his  incumbency,  without  feeling  that 
the  Church  he  loved  and  served  so  well,  has  reason  to  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  his 
arduous  functions.  In  those  labours  and  their  manifold  fruits,  he 
has  left  behind  him  an  imperishable  memorial  of  his  erudition,  his 
piety,  his  love  for  divine  truth,  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  in  a  service  like  the  presept, 
to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  instruction,  or  of  the 
great  moral  lessons  he  constantly  inculcated  upon  his  pupils.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that,  in  common  with  his  respected  colleagues,  he 
always  proposed  to  the  students  a  very  high  standard  of  ministerial 
character  and  attainment ;  warned  them  against  the  dreadful  evils  of 
a  godless  ministry ;  pointed  out  with  paternal  wisdom  land  kindness, 
the  temptations  and  perils  with  which  the  office  and  the  path  to  it 
are  beset ;  enforced  by  the  most  cogent  and  affectionate  arguments 
the  culture  of  eminent  personal  piety ;  and  on  all  occasions  directed- 
them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  no  less  their  appropriate  and 
authoritative  pattern,  than  the  only  adequate  foundation  of  their 
hopes  for  eternity.  These  and  other  kindred  lessons  he  instilled 
into  their  minds  not  less  by  example  than  by  precept.  He  was 
before  them,  from  year  to  year,  a  model  of  the  graces  and  the  duties 
he  inculcated.'  In  his  daily  walk,  in  his  social  relations,  in  the  class- 
room, the  conference,  the  sanctuary,  they  might  see  the  beautiful 
harmony  between  his  teachings  and  his  life,  and  learn  how  solicitous 
he  was  to  make  them  not  only  able  but  holy  and  useful  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  happily  exempt  from  all  eccentricities, 
real  or  assumed,  whether  of  manner,  sentiment,  or  style.  He  had 
no  hobbies — no  i%me — in  ethics,  in  divinity,  or  in  social  economics. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  poor  ambition,  poor  especially  in  a 
theological  teacher,  which  loves  to  startle  the  world  by  bold  specula- 
tions and  novel  theories.  His  views  on  all  the  subjects  which 
engaged  his  attention,  were  comprehensive,  discriminating,  sober, 
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and  of  salutary  tendency.     And  to  this  mould  he  laboured  to  fashion 
the  characters  of  the  candidates  under  his  care. 

His  Sabbath  ministrations  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
labours,  and  equally  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  *^  school  of  the 
prophets."  All  who  have  seen  him  in  the  pulpit,  know  with  what 
dignity,  reverence,  and  solemnity,  he  conducted  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  the  devotional  parts  of  public  worship,  a  congregation 
could  not  refrain  from  feeling  that  they  were  led  hj  one  who  had 
received  in  an  eminent  degree  the  gift  as  well  as  the  grace  of  prayer. 
His  sermons,  constructed  with  that  lucid  systematic  arrangement 
which  is  of  such  invaluable  aid  to  the  hearer  in  remembering  and 
digesting  a  discourse,  were  rich  in  clear,  evangelical  statement,  re- 
plete with  sound  instruction,  and  equally  adapted  to  inform  the 
understandings,  arouse  and  guide  the  consciences,  and  elevate  the 
affections  of  his  hearers.  His  delivery  was  dignified,  graceful,  and 
afiectionate.  He  often  spoke  with  a  degree  of  animation  quite 
unusual  in  an  aged  preacher  ;  not  a  mere  forensic  animation  assumed 
foi*  the  occasion,  but  the  warmth  of  strong  and  generous  feeling,  the 
earnestness  of  a  man  who  felt  the  solemnity  of  his  errand  as  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  and  who  was  deeply  solicitous  that  the  sacred 
themes  he  was  handling  should  produce  their  legitimate  impression 
upon  his  hearers.  He  might  have  sat  for  that  fine  portrait  sketched 
by  the  inimitable  author  of  the  Task : 

^^I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  nncorrupt;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  fed 
Miffht  feel  it  too :  afifectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

It  will  be  expected  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  Dr.  Miller 
in  this  discourse,  as  an  author.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
value  of  the  press  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  and  began  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  his  ministry.  Many  of 
his  works  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  both  hemispheres :  indeed, 
few  American  divines  have  achieved  a  more  honourable  European 
reputation.  His  writings  are  too  voluminous  to  be  described  here : 
the  principal  of  them  are  the  following : 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry.^ 

Life  of  Dr.  Rodgers.* 

Life  of  Dr.  Nisbet. 

Letters  on  Clerical  Manners.* 

Letters  on  XJnitarianism. 

Letters  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 

Letters  to  his  Sons. 

•  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
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Letters  to  Presbyterians,  on  the  Present  Crisis  (1833)  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Utility  and  Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.* 

The  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.* 
A  second  work  on  the  same  subject  (1844).* 
Presbyterianism.* 
Treatise  on  Baptism.* 
Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer.* 

Besides  these,  he  published  numerous  occasional  Sermons,  Lec- 
tures, Reviews,  and  other  productions. 

The  first  work  in  the  catalogue  just  recited,  grew  out  of  a  sermon 
he  preached  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1801,  in  which  he  took  a 
cursory  review  of  the  most  prominent  events  and  features  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  In  preparing  this  discourse  for  the  press,  the  sub- 
ject grew  under  his  hands  until  the  first  part  (the  other  parts,  it  is 
believed,  were  never  completed)  filled  two  octavo  volumes  of  five 
hundred  pages  each.  This  part  was  designed  to  present  "  A  Sketch 
of  the  Revolutions  and  Improvements  in  Science,  Arts,  and  Litera- 
ture,** during  the  eighteenth  century.  Few  men  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  a  task  of  this  kind,  and  still  fewer  would 
have  succeeded  in  it  so  well.  A  bare  enumeration  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  several  chapters  will  give  some  intimation  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  varied  information  requisite  even  to  the  tolerable  execu- 
tion of  such  a  work.  They  run  as  follows : — Vol.  I.  Mechanical 
Philosophy;  Chemical  Philosophy;  Natural  History;  Medicine; 
Geography  ;  Mathematics ;  Navigation ;  Agriculture ;  Mechanic 
Arts ;  Fine  Arts;  Physiognomy. — Vol.  II.  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;  Classic  Literature  ;  Oriental  Literature  ;  Modern  Languages  ; 
Philosophy  of  Language ;  History ;  Biography ;  Romances  and 
Novels ;  Poetry  ;  Literary  Journals ;  Political  Journals  ;  Literary 
and  Scientific  Associations ;  Encyclopaedias ;  Education ;  Nations 
lately  become  Literary. — The  respected  author  is  far  from  claiming 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  these  subjects.  As  to  ^ome  of  them, 
he  modestly  takes  the  place  of  a  compiler  merely.  But  the  work 
reflects  great  honour  upon  his  scholarship,  his  research,  his  industry, 
and  his  taste.  It  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  discriminating 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  ardently  devoted  to  literature  and 
science,  and  transfused  with  a  genial  spirit  of  piety  which  would 
make  all  its  acquisitions  tributary  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

In  his  two  biographies,  Dr.  Miller  has  perpetuated  the  names  and 
virtues  of  two  venerable  men,  to  both  of  whom  our  Church  is  under 
great  obligations,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  eighteen  years  as  a  collegiate  pastor,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Nisbet,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  with 
whom,  after  graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1789), 
and  studying  for  some  time  under  his  father,  he  finished  his  prepara- 
tory theological  training.f 

•  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

t  There  is  in  a  foot-note  on  page  24,  Vol.  I.  (American  edition)  of  hia  "  Retrospect,'' 
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The  works,  however,  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  and 
on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author  must  chiefly  rest,  are  those  de- 
voted to  the  exposition  and  vindication  of  Presbyterianism.  Cir- 
cumstances had  driven  him  into  the  arena  of  controversy  during  his 
pastorate  in  New  York;  and  after  he  went  to  Princeton,  the  Church 
naturally  looked  to  her  "Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government,"  to  instruct  her  own  members  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  apostolic  order,  and  to  repel  those  assaults  upon  it  which 
have  to  this  day,  unfortunately,  been  lacking  neither  in  frequency 
nor  in  asperity.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  man 
that  this  statement  should  be  thus  publicly  made.  The  discussion 
in  which  his  great  work  on  the  Christian  Ministry  originated,  was 
forced  upon  him ;  and  he  could  not  have  declined  it  without  betray- 
ing the  trust  confided  to  him  as  an  under-shepherd  and  bishop  of 
souls.     His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows. 

"  More  than  thirty-five  years  ago,*  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  published  and 
maintained,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  following  opinions : — 
*  Where  the  gospel  is  proclaimed,  communion  with  the  Church  by 
the  participation  of  its  ordinances  at  the  hands  of  the  duly  autho- 
rized priesthood,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.  Sepa- 
ration from  the  prescribed  government  and  regular  priesthood  of  the 
Church,  when  it  proceeds  from  involuntary  and  unavoidable  igno- 
rance or  error,  we  have  reason  to  trust  will  not  intercept  from  the 
humble,  the  penitent,  and  obedient,  the  blessings  of  God's  favour. 
But  great  is  the  guilt  and  imminent  the  danger,  of  those  who,  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  negli- 
gently or  wilfully  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  autho- 
rized ministry  of  the  Church,  and  participate  of  ordinances  adminis- 
tered by  an  irregular  and  invalid  authority.  They  are  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  their  Almighty  Lawgiver  and  Judge ;  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  awful  displeasure  of  that  Almighty  Jehovah  who 
will  not  permit  his  institutions  to  be  condemned  or  his  authority 
violated  with  impunity.'f 

"  Here  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  most  cursory  reader,  Presbyte- 
rians and  all  professing  Christians  not  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church,  are  represented  as  rebels,  schismatics,  altogether  out  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and,  unless  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  plea 
of  involuntary  ignorance  and  error,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  eternal 
perdition ! 

"  Such  denunciations  had,  indeed,  often  been  heard  from  Papists, 
and  the  devotees  of  their  corrupt  priesthood;  and  had  been  sometimes 
found  in  the  controversial  writings  of  high-church  Episcopalians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     But  since  the  civil  establishment  of  any 

a  reference  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  him:  "  A  gentleman,  whose  pro- 
found erudition,  embracing  the  literature  and  science  of  almost  aU  cultivated  languages, 
is  well  known  to  the  public ;  and  with  whose  friendship  I  consider  it  one  of  the  roost 
happy  circumstances  of  my  life  to  be  honoured." 
•  This  was  written  in  1840. 


t  Bishop  Hobart^s  Companion  for  the  Altar,  pp.  202,  204. 
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religious  denomination  in  our  country  had  been  for  ever  terminated 
and  prohibited  bj  our  national  independence  and  our  free  constitu- 
tions, no  such  language,  as  far  as  is  recollected,  had  been  employed 
by  apy  American  Christians  until  then :  especially  such  language 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  confined  to  controversial  pamphlets,  and 
had  never,  until  then,  been  incorporated  with  books  of  devotion,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  every  communicant  in  his  nearest  approaches 
to  the  throne  of  love  and  mercy. 

"The  writer  of  this  volume  was,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  al- 
luded to,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  people  of  his  charge  were 
amazed ;  others  indignant ;  and  a  third  class  perplexed  at  the  claim 
so  confidently  urged.  In  these  circumstances,  when  he  and  his 
Church  were  virtually  denounced  and  excommunicated ;  when  the 
name  of  a  Christian  Church  was  denied  us ;  when  Presbyterians  were 
warned  to  abandon  the  ministry  of  their  pastors,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  regarded  as  ^  rebels'  and  '  schismatics'  both  by  God  and  man, 
he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  say  something  in  defence  of  those 
principles  which  he  believed,  and  had  long  taught,  as  founded  in  the 
word  of  God.  It  was  no  bitterness  against  his  Episcopal  neigh- 
bours ;  no  love  of  controversy;  no  restless  ambition ;  no  desire  to  in- 
trude into  another  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  making  prose- 
lytes, that  dictated  an  attempt  to  defend  his  beloved  Church.  The 
attempt,  as  every  one  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  could 
bear  witness,  was  purely  defensive,  and  was  demanded  by  every  con- 
sideration of  duty  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  of  fidelity  to  his  Master 
in  heaven. 

"Such  was  the  origin  of  *  Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,'  originally  published  in  1807,  and  addressed 
by  the  author  to  the  members  of  the  ^  United  Churches'  of  which  he 
was  then  the  collegiate  pastor.  Never  was  there  a  work  more  purely 
defensive.  The  author  would  never  have  thought  of  writing  or  pub- 
lishing a  line  on  the  Episcopal  controversy,  had  not  he  and  his  people 
been  assailed  in  a  manner  adapted  to  rouse  every  feeling  in  support 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  taught,  and  which,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  them,  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  minister 
to  defend.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to  him  to  coipplain  that 
our  Episcopal  neighbours  preferred  Episcopacy,  and  thought  proper 
on  that  principle  to  organize  their  Church.  But  when  they  under- 
took to  denounce  us  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  danger  of 
eternal  perdition,  for  not  adopting  and  acting  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  when  their  manuals  containing  this  denunciation  were  formally 
sent  to  our  houses ;  and  when  we  were  publicly  called  upon,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  to  say  something,  if  we  had  aught  to  offer,  in 
our  own  defence,  it  was,  surely,  time  to  give  a  reason  for  our  princi- 
ples and  our  practice."* 

•  From  the  Preface  to  the  last  edition  of  the  work  as  abridged  by  its  author  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Publication,  with  this  title :  "  The  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Order 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  Vindicated." 
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This  calm  and  candid  narrative  will  show  how  utterly  unfounded 
is  the  allegation  so  often  made  against  Dr.  Miller,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  an  unprovoked  '^attack"  upon  a  sister  Church.  The  attack  was 
from  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  was  of  a  nature  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native as  to  whether  he  should  attempt  to  repel  it.  And  this  has 
been  the  course  of  the  controversy  from  the  date  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  his  Letters  until  now.  Presbyterians  have  never  made  it  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  Prelatists  that  they  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical  regimen  from  their  own.  They  of  course  believe 
their  own  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  word  of  God ;  but  they 
are  far  from  denying  that  there  may  be  a  church-organization  with- 
out it.  They  recognise  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  if  this  sentiment  were  cordially  reciprocated 
and  acted  upon  by  all  in  that  communion,  the  only  strife  between  the 
two  Churches  woikd  be  as  to  which  should  be  most  active  and  most 
useful  in  saving  the  souls  of  men  and  building  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  so  long  as  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  Episco- 
pal bishops  and  clergy  denounce  the  non-prelatical  Churches,  em- 
bracing the  great  mass  of  Protestant  Christians  throughout  the 
world,""  as  schismatical  organizations,  deny  the  validity  of  their  or- 
dinations and  ordinances,  and  presume  to  hand  over  their  laity  to 
the  "  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God** — so  long  as  these  monstrous 
pretensions  are  put  forth,  there  mu^t  be  controversy.  And  those 
who  provoke  it,  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  parties  so  rudely  assailed, 
take  occasion,  in  return,  to  expose  their  hierarchical  usurpations  to 
merited  derision.  Let  intelligent  and  reflecting  Episcopalians  decide 
whether  there  is  anything  in  this  to  which  they  can  reasonably  object. 
Let  them  make  the  case  their  own.  Suppose  the  other  Churches 
should  denounce  your  denomination  as  no  Church,  reproach  your 
clergy  as  schismatics  and  usurpers,  and  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  your 
laity,  that  by  partaking  of  the  ordinances  at  their  hands,  they  were 
jeoparding  their  salvation,  how  would  you  treat  the  matter?  Would 
you  quietly  submit  to  these  imputations,  or  would  you  resist  them  to 
the  uttermost  ?  Would  you  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  charges  by 
remaining  silent,  or  would  you  repel  them  as  these  identical  charges 
have  been  and  always  will  be  repelled  by  the  non-prelatical  Churches  ? 

The  work  which  has  led  to  these  observations,  is  held  in  high 
esteem  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in  this 
country ;  and  it  ranks  as  a  standard  authority  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 

*  "  It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact,  that  all  the  Reformed  Churches  discarded  the 
jure  dwino  doctrine  of  Prelacy  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church  of 
£ngland  forms  no  exception ;  for  although  she  retained  Prelacy,  she  did  it  on  very  dif- 
ferent ground  from  that  of  its  being  of  divine  right,  [to  wit,  because  the  throne  forced  it 
upon  her,  against  the  wishes  of  her  best  and  ablest  divines.]  The  Swedish  and  Danish 
Churches  also  retained  the  Episcopal  form  of  government.  All  the  other  Reformed 
Churches,  notwithstanding  the  predilection  the  learned  and  able  men  who  directed  their 
affairs  might  naturally  have  for  the  polity  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  repu- 
diated Prelacy.  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  then,  probably  does  not  embrace  among  its  sup- 
porters more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  Protestant  Christendom." — See  the 
Juthor't  work  on  the  jSpostolical  Succestionf  Chap.  XI. 
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land.  The  controversy  may  from  time  to  time  demand  fresh  works 
adjusted  to  its  shifting  phases ;  but  so  large  a  portion  of  this  volume, 
as  finally  matured  by  its  author,  is  fundamental  to  the  great  question 
at  issue,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded. 

To  say  that  in  this  and  his  kindred  works,  Dr.  Miller  has  shown 
himself  an  accomplished  champion  of  the  system  of  faith  and  order 
embodied  in  our  Standards,  would  be  only  to  give  utterance  to  the 
verdict  which  has  long  since  been  passed  upon  his  writings  by  the 
general  voice  of  all  who  receive  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the 
Presbyterian  Form  of  Government.  His  works  are  a  repository  to 
which,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  intelligent  youth  in  our  Bible-classes, 
our  heads  of  families,  our  Ruling  Elders,  our  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nistry, and  very  many  of  our  ministers,  natjurally  repair  when  they 
would  inform  themselves  as  to  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  our 
system,  and  the  authority  on  which  it  reposes.  -The  library  of  no 
Presbyterian  family  can  be  regarded  as  complete  without  them.  His 
tract,*  entitled,  "  Presbyterianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apostoli- 
cal Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  should  bo  read  and  re- 
read by  every  individual  who  worships  with  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation ;  and  parents  should  see  that  it  is  placed  betimes  in  the  hands 
of  their  children..  There  is  nothing  extant  which  exhibits  in  a  con- 
cise form,  so  accurate  and  satisfactory  a  view  of  Presbyterianism  in 
its  history,  doctrines,  government,  and  worship.  Nor  is  there  any 
publication  of  the  same  compass,  so  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  persons  of  other  communions,  who  would  know  what  our 
system  is ;  or  to  rebuke  and  correct  the  calumnies  of  those  who  mis- 
represent it. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent 
divine,  that  even  those  which  are  of  a  polemical  character,  are  per- 
vaded with  an  excellent  spirit.  They  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
any  taint  of  vulgarity  or  malignity,  any  coarse  personalities,  any 
want  of  fairness  towards  an  opponent,  any  indication  of  a  reckless 
determination  to  achieve  a  triumph  irrespective  of  means  or  conse- 
quences. They  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  characterized  by  the 
author's  proverbial  dignity  and  decorum  of  expression ;  by  plenary 
candour  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  he  impugns ;  by  a  manifest 
love  of  the  truth,  and  a  desire  to  vindicate  it  only  with  such  weapons 
as  the  truth  itself  would  sanction.  Doctor  Miller  was  no  ecclesias- 
tical gladiator.  He  was  no  narrow-minded  sectarian.  What  he 
aimed  at  was  neither  an  olive-crown  for  himself,  nor  the  glory  of  a 
sect.  He  loved  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  If  he  con- 
tended for  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  it  was  not  because  he  mag- 
nified theili  above  the  citadel,  but  because  he  feared  if  they  were  sur- 
rendered, the  citadel  might  follow.  It  was  their  connexion  with  the 
interests  of  vital  godliness  and  the  salvation  of  men,  which  in  his 
view  invested  the  questions  respecting  government  and  worship  with 
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their  chief  importance.  These  were  the  chief  ends  to  which  the 
manifold  labours  of  his  life  were  directed,  and  in  comparison  with 
which,  he  regarded  all  other  objects  as  insignificant.  But  he  will  be 
the  best  expositor  of  his  own  views  on  these  points : 

"  I  am  aware  that  my  character  among  those*who  know  me,  is  that 
of  a  firm,  and  even  zealous  Presbyterian.  This  character  I  am  will- 
ing to  own.  I  have  no  doubt  the  substance  of  Presbyterianism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible  :  that  it  continued  to  prevail  in  the  primitive 
Church  two  full  centuries  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that 
it  is  unspeakably  better  adapted  than  any  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, to  bind  the  body  of  Christ  together  in  truth,  love,  holy  living, 
and  universal  edification.  Yet,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  much  as  I  love 
this  form  of  ecclesiastical  order,  I  consider  it  as  a  trifle  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  great  interests  of  vital  piety  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  souls  of  men.  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  a  Church 
may  exist  and  flourish  under  a  different  form,  than  I  have  that  a  man 
may  be  pious  without  being  a  Calvinist  in  his  doctrinal  belief.  When 
I  meet  with  an  Episcopal  brother,  who,  though  he  decisively  prefers 
prelacy,  and  thinks  he  can  find  it  in  primitive  antiquity,  yet  forbears 
to  put  his  bishop  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  and  preaches  the  truth 
in  love,  I  regard  him  with  cordial  affection,  and  can  unfeignedly  wish 
well  not  only  to  his  person,  but  also  to  his  ministry.  Nay,  I  con- 
sider the  success  of  any  religious  party,  the  triumph  of  ant/  external 
denomination,  as  unworthy  of  regard,  when  compared  with  the  great 
object  of  *  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.'  If  I  am  not  utterly 
deceived,  I  love  a  pious,  warm-hearted,  exemplary  Episcopalian,  more, 
far  more,  than  a  cold,  formal,  worldly  Presbyterian.  Nor  have  I  the 
smallest  desire  that  Episcopalians  should  surrender  their  decided  pre- 
ference for  prelacy,  or  their  firm  belief  in  its  apostolic  origin,  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  other  denominations.  This  would  be  an  unreason- 
able demand.  All  I  lament  is,  that  they  lay  a  degree  of  stress  on 
an  outward  form  which  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of ;  and  that  they 
adopt  a  principle,  without  the  slightest  warrant,  which  necessarily 
leads  to  a  system  of  proscription,  denunciation,  and  war  toward  all 
other  Protestant  Churches."* 

This  long  extract  is  given  (and  other  passages  of  like  import  might 
be  cited),  in  order  to  place  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man 
fairly  before  you.  It  is  to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  being  a 
bigoted  polemic ;  and  to  show  you  with  what  cordiality  he  embraced 
all,  of  whatever  creed  or  sect,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If 
there  is  a  corresponding  passage  in  the  aggregate  writings  of  those 
who  had  at  different  times  controverted  his  views  and  assailed  him 
with  harsh  epithets — nay,  if  there  is  in  the  accumulated  literature  of 
that  entire  hierarchical  party  against  which  he  wrote,  for  the  last 
forty-five  years,  a  single  passage  which  breathes  the  genuine  catho- 
licity of  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  it  is  yet  to  be  produced.     Let 
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this  fact  be  noted  by  those  who  are  so  ready  to  brand  a  respectful 
I  protest  against  their  nnscriptnral  assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
as  intolerance ;  and  who  seem  to  be  surprised  that  their  attempts  to 
extrude  us  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  we  and  our  fathers 
have  been  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now,  should  be  firmly 
resisted. 

You  cannot  feel  more  sensibly  than  does  the  preacher,  how  crude 
and  incomplete  this  sketch  is;  but  it  were  discourteous  to  trespass 
longer  upon  your  patience.  There  is  one  reflection  which  has 
doubtless  forced  itself  upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  listener  in 
this  assembly,  viz.:  that  it  must  he  quite  impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  frame  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  results  of  such  a  life  as 
Dr.  Millers. 

A  life  of  fourscore  years  must  under  any  circumstances  be  fruitful 
of  important  results.  But  when  we  consider  his  character  and 
abilities,  the  stations  he  filled,  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  his 
labours,  and  the  numerous  powerful  agencies  he  set  in  motion,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  impracticable  to  take  an  accurate 
gauge  and  measurement  of  the  influence  he  exerted  and  will  yet  exert 
upon  the  world.  To  consider  him  only  in  his  professional  character, 
who  can  compute  the  issues  involved  in  the  ministry  of  a  learned, 
evangelical,  faithful,  and  diligent  preacher,  continued  through  fifty- 
seven  years  ?  But  this  is  only  a  single  element  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  For  thirty-seven  years  of  this  period  he  was  occupied  in 
training  ministers.  Not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  can- 
didates for  the  sacred  office,  were  brought  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  under  the  joint  instruction  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  young  men  entered  the  ministry.  To  esti- 
mate the  results  of  his  life,  one  must  be  able  to  gather  up  the  results 
of  theirs.  It  would  be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  their  pastoral 
charges — to  the  schools  and  colleges  over  which  they  presided — to 
the  presses  they  conducted — to  their  missionary  stations  among  the 
heathen.  It  would  be  necessary  to  trace  out  the  influence  of  this 
armv  of  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard,  one  by  one — their  influence 
in  all  the  forms  in  which  influence  radiates  from  a  sound  and  zealous 
ministry — and  especially  their  influence  in  saving  the  souls  of  men, 
and  in  instrumentally  raising  up  others  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  per- 
petuating to  other  times  and  other  generations  an  ever  augmenting 
stream  of  priceless  spiritual  blessings.  No  finite  mind  is  competent 
to  a  work  like  this.  Some  hint  of  the  results  which  would  be  reached 
if  the  computation  were  possible,  may  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  our 
beloved  Church  with  its  nineteen  hundred  ministers  and  twenty-five 
hundred  churches.  It  would  ill  become  a  Presbyterian  pastor  to 
speak  his  whole  mind  on  this  subject;  but  it  may  be  pardonable  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  Christian  denomination  more  happily  united 
than  our  own ;  and  that  our  ministers  as  a  body  are  well  educated 
men,  orthodox  in  faith,  evangelical  in  spirit,  laborious  in  their  calling, 
exemplary  in  conduct,  eminently  conservative  in  their  social  and 
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civil  influence,  and  the  efficient  friends  of  popular  education^  whole- 
some laws,  and  all  judicious  schemes  for  promoting  the  true  progress 
of  the  race  in  knowledge,  piety,  and  substantial  happiness.  If  this 
language  is  too  strong,  let  it  be  abated.  But  whatever  our  ministry 
and  our  Church  may  be,  no  earthly  agency  has  had  so  much  to  do  in 
fashionmg  them,  as  the  Princeton  Thboloqical  Seminary.  And 
next  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  source  of  all  grace  and  holiness, 
our  obligations  as  a  Church  are  due,  for  the  manifold  blessings  we 
enjoy,  to  the  able  and  excellent  Professors  of  that  Institution,  one  of 
whom  has  now  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  death  of  this  revered  man  presented  a  spectacle  scarcely  less 
attractive  and  impressive  than  his  long  and  honourable  life.  The 
Master  he  had  loved  so  well,  dealt  very  gently  with  his  venerable 
servant.  In  a  good  old  age — after  fourscore  years  of  usefulness— 
his  work  all  done  and  well  done — in  the  bosom  of  his  family — his 
mind  serene — his  faith  unwavering — his  hope  of  heaven  bright  and 
full  of  glory — without  a  pang — without  a  fear — he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus ! 

So  fades  a  sammer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 

So  ffently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore !" 

^'  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance."  Through- 
out our  wide  communion,  in  this  land,  and  in  the  churches  to  be 
gathered  by  our  ministers  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Isles  of  the 
Sea,  the  name  of  Samuel  Miller  can  never,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
be  pronounced  but  with  reverence  and  gratitude. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

A  WORD  CONCERNING  REVIVALS. 

ANOMTMOVS.* 

Let  our  aspirations  ascend  for  the  rapid  ingathering  of  many 
souls,  because  God  has  honoured  this  very  means  of  exalting  his 
Church.  Pentecost  led  the  way ;  but  this  is  familiar  to  all.  It  is 
less  considered  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  during  the  first  two 
centuries  was  bv  the  rapid  accession  of  great  numbers  rather  than 
by  the  gradual  adding  of  a  few  at  a  time.  By  no  other  mode  of 
increase  could  such  a  diffusion  of  the  truth  have  been  accomplished. 
It  has  been  calculjited  by  able  ecclesiastical  reckoners,  that  there 
has  never  been  so  mighty  or  triumphant  an  onset  upon  the  powers 
of  darkness  as  in  the  primitive  age,  and  that  the  Church  never 
gained  so  rapidly  upon  the  world,  as  before  the  death  of  the  last 
apostle.  "Though  we  are  strangers  of  no  long  standing,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  yet  we  have  filled  all  places  of  your  dominions ;  cities, 
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isles,  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  the  senate,  the  palace, 
the  courts  of  judicature."  The  same  is  proved  by  the  very  perse- 
cutions: there  must  have  been  much  fuel  to  support  such  fires. 
And  when  this  mode  of  increase  was  exchanged  for  that  slow  and 
stealthy  progress  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  the  great  con- 
quests of  religion  were  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  Christian  host 
stopped  short  at  limits  which  succeeding  ages  of  effort  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  push  forward. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  succeeding  ages  similar 
effusions  of  grace  have  had  analogous  if  not  equal  effects.  Indeed 
whenever  God  looks  down  in  special  mercy  on  the  Church,  the 
rays  of  his  countenance  produce  a  vernal  increase,  and  converts 
are  like  the  drops  of  the  morning.  It  was  so  in  all  the  reformation 
period.  What  we  call  the  Reformation  was  a  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion. Beneath  all  the  controversy  for  truth  and  right,  there  were 
new  views  of  spiritual  things,  conviction,  conversion,  holy  awe  and 
holy  joy,  the  affections  of  the  new  creature ;  and  these  pervaded 
whole  countries  and  almost  traversed  a  continent.  There  was  a 
personal  interest  of  souls  in  agony  about  the  way  of  salvation, 
which  gave  importance  to  the  questions  in  debate.  The  published 
correspondence  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  Luther  in  particular, 
shows  that  a  large  part  of  their  time  was  taken  up  in  giving  counsel 
to  inquiring,  convinced,  and  tempted  individuals ;  and  of  their  pub- 
lished works  considerable  portions  are  wholly  occupied  in  discussing 
those  very  points  which  have  paramount  interest  in  a  season  of 
general  awakening.  The  progress  was  rapid,  as  even  Papists  acknow- 
ledge. '^  We  are  sufficiently  taught,"  says  Thuanus,  in  his  famous 
dedication  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  '^  that  sword,  fire  and  banishment 
cannot  in  the  least  be  effectual  against  the  reformed  religion,  but 
only  tend  to  advance  it.  In  this  very  kingdom,  as  you  see,  the 
more  they  are  pursued,  the  more  their  number  and  authority 
increase." 

The  remarkable  condition  of  things  among  our  Scottish  and  Puri- 
tan ancestors  was  the  simple  result  of  this  Reformation  revival. 
As  Livingstone  was  like  Rutherford,  and  Rutherford  like  Welsh,  so 
was  Welsh  like  Knox  and  Calvin.  The  work  of  grace  was  upon  the 
hearts  of  multitudes.  Never  since  apostolical  days  has  religion  more 
widely  pervaded  a  whole  community.  The  final  cause  of  this  is 
obvious.  It  was  God's  will  that  North  America  should  be  colonized 
by  evangelical  Christians.  Those  of  New  England  came  out  from 
amidst  great  awakenings;  and,  after  the  first  plantations,  every 
arrival  brought  them  news  of  the  revivals  which  took  place  under  the 
Bunyans  and  Baxters  of  England. 

As  it  regards  Scotland,  we  may  judge  of  the  foundation  by  the 
structure.  Religion  made  its  conquests  as  by  a  triumphal  progress. 
If  religion  of  the  heart  ever  existed  among  men,  it  existed  among 
the  Scottish  men  of  the  first  and  second  Reformation  period.  The 
subjugation  of  a  whole  people  within  a  brief  period  to  the  principles 
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of  the  gospel,  is  proof  that  the  Chorch  was  increased  with  rapidity 
and  by  large  accessions.  And  such  growth  there  was  in  often-re- 
newed visitations.  Again  and  again  the  inquiring  Church  was  in* 
creased  "  with  men  like  a  flock."  Not  to  recur  to  the  memorable 
awakening  at  Shotts,  more  than  a  century  later,  in  1742,  at  Cam- 
buslang  near  Glasgow,  among  the  same  unchanged  people,  our  ec- 
clesiastical ancestors,  and  under  the  same  doctrines  for  which  we  like 
themselves  are  daily  called  in  question,  there  occurred  a  revival  of 
religion  in  which  there  were  three  hundred  conversions  in  one  small 
parish.  This  extended  to  neighbouring  congregations,  precisely  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  whenever  the  like  blessed  influences  have 
been  enjoyed  among  ourselves. 

Time  would  fail  if  I  were  to  open  the  history  of  the  success  of  the 
gospel  in  Germany  under  the  labours  of  Spener,  Francke,  and  the 
Halle  Pietists,  as  they  were  reproachfully  called.  SufiSce  it  to  say 
that  the  great  and  rapid  spread  of  religion  which  accompanied  their 
exertions,  afibrds  only  another  proof  of  the  pleasure  which  God  takes 
in  giving  his  grace  bountifully  and  speedily.  But  we  ought  not  to 
pass  from  examples,  without  saying  that  our  own  country,  and 
indeed  this  very  region,  has  been  the  scene  of  just  such  blessed 
events.  The  whole  Northern  and  Middle  States  began  to  be  shaken 
by  the  voice  of  God,  as  communicated  by  instruments  already  named. 
From  that  time  onward  there  was  a  series  of  revivals  that  have  given 
a  character  to  our  population  which  no  opposing  influence  has  thus 
far  been  able  to  erase.  The  histories  of  the  day  tell  us  of  revivals 
in  all  the  region  around  us ;  scarcely  a  town  which  is  not  named  as 
the  theatre  of  such  transactions.  In  the  spring  of  1746,  Mr.  White- 
field's  Journal  contains  an  entry  respecting  Nottingham,  which  is 
worthy  of  remembrance.  "It  surprises  me,*'  he  writes,  "to  see 
such  a  great  multitude  gathered  together  at  so  short  a  warning,  and 
in  such  a  desert  place.  I  believe  there  were  near  twelve  thousand 
hearers.''  The  change  wrought  throughout  New  England  and  por* 
tions  of  the  Middle  States  was  indescribable.  In  the  narratives  and 
testimonials,  I  have  counted  the  names  of  more  than  a  hundred  pas- 
tors. Among  other  things  they  say,  "  We  look,  upon  ourselves  and 
all  the  ministers  and  people  of  God  throughout  the  land,  as  laid 
under  infinite  obligations  to  admire  and  adore  rich,  free  and  sove- 
reign grace,  so  amazingly  displayed  in  visiting  a  professing  people, 
in  a  day  of  such  general  security,  influence,  and  formality  ;  causing 
so  great  an  awakening  of  all  sorts  of  persons ;  and  bringing  such 
numbers  of  different  ages  hopefully  to  close  with  Jesus  on  the  self-deny- 
ing terms  of  the  gospel,  so  as  that  it  hath  far  exceeded  any  hopes 
and  expectations  of  ours,  as  well  as  anything  of  this  nature  we  ever 
saw  in  our  day." 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  blessedness  of  religious  revival 
will  long  for  its  recurrence,  for  the  effect  produced  on  ministers. 
There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  awakened  state  of  piety  in  any 
church,  which  is  more  universal  than  the  increased  sseal  and  love  oi 
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faithful  ministers.  In  ordinary  periods  there  are  a  distance  and 
coldness  into  which  even  neighboaring  pastors  maj  fall.  A  dozen 
clergymen  of  the  same  persuasion  may  dwell  in  the  same  city,  and 
yet  have  little  more  cordial  and  fraternal  intercourse  than  if  they 
were  a  hundred  miles  apart.  They  meet  at  funerals,  at  presbyte- 
ries, and  on  platforms,  but  seldom  in  acts  of  common  prayer  and 
praise,  or  in  a  happy  interchange  of  holy  experience.  Lamentable 
condition — out  of  all  analogy  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  theory  of 
brotherhood !  In  an  Arctic  sea  of  selfishness,  each  floats  on  his 
separate  iceberg !  It  is  well  if  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  lead 
to  alienation,  bickering,  and  vain  jangling. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  and  full  of  edification,  when 
ministers  are  seen  frankly,  lovingly,  and  confidingly  engaged  in 
joint  labours  for  the  salvation  of  souls :  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and 
as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion :  for  there  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore."  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 
And  this  sight  is  beheld  in  every  time  of  revival.  The  very  demand 
for  help  brings  brethren  together,  and  the  circumstances  draw  forth 
affections  which  make  them  warm  to  one  another.  The  scenes  of 
awe,  of  weeping,  and  of  joy,  in  which  they  meet,  amidst  solemn  pro- 
clamations of  the  word,  anxious  inquiries  of  sinners,  the  song  of  new 
converts,  and  the  ingathering  of  sheaves,  are  more  like  heaven  than 
anything  else  on  earth.  It  is  common  at  such  times  for  the  people 
of  any  one  congregation  to  share  the  gifts  of  all  the  neighbouring 
pastors,  and  sometimes  of  several  at  once ;  and  this  tends  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  churches  and  the  spread  of  the  word.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  hazarding  anything  to  affirm  that  religious  feeling  is  always  most 
lively  in  those  regions  where  ministers  live  in  a  perpetual  free  inter- 
change of  Christian  acts.  There  are  places  where  presbyteries  are 
almost  as  formal  and  hurried  and  merely  business-like  as  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  There  are  others,  where  every  day,  during  such 
meetings,  is  made  notable  by* repeated  preaching  of  the  word;  where 
believers  gather  from  all  the  country  around ;  where  the  best  talent 
of  the  churches  is  brought  to  bear  on  immediate  effects ;  and  where 
revivals  frequently  begin  before  the  presbytery  or  the  synod  has  ad- 
journed. And,  let  me  confess  it,  I  am  one  of  those  who  look  back 
with  keen  regret  to  those  better  days,  when  our  sacraments  were 
dignified  by  the  presence  of  numerous  servants  of  God ;  when  the 
hoary  patriarch  was  seen  by  turns  at  every  communion-table,  and 
when  there  was  fellowship  not  only  between  disciple  and  disciple,  but 
between  minister  and  minister.  Extensive  revivals,  such  as  we  hope 
to  witness,  tend  directly  to  these  joyful  and  affectionate  reunions. 

Let  me  break  the  regular  thread  of  remark,  while  I  go  back  in 
memory  to  some  delightful  days  of  my  youth,  before  my  eyes  were 
dim  or  my  hair  silvered.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  made  a 
tour  along  both  sides  of  the  lordly  Hudson,  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  its  valley  was  a  scene  of  awakenings.  I  can  never  forget  the 
blessed  assemblies  at  which  I  was  present  in  the  congregation  of  th« 
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Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford  of  Lansingburg.  The  spirit  of  joy  had  been 
poured  out,  and  young  and  old  exulted  together.  At  Goxsackie  and 
Athens,  where  Dr.  Livingston  then  rejoiced  in  a  great  revival,  we 
met  numerous  ministers,  and  on  one  occasion  about  a  hundred  new 
converts  professed  their  faith  at  once.  At  Claverack,  where  Dr. 
Sluyter  was  pastor,  his  aged  senior  colleague  addressed  the  people  in 
Dutch,  at  a  sacramental  season  where  nearly  a  hundred  were  brought 
in.  At  Hudson  and  Kinderhook,  there  were, similar  manifestations 
of  Divine  grace.  If  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  L.,  they  will  awaken  in  him  recollections  of  youthful  joys. 
Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  or  has  been  oftener  in  my  memory, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  hearts  of  ministers  seemed  to  be  knit 
together  in  love.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Stanton  (all  that  are  named 
above  have  gone  to  their  rest)  took  me  in  his  chaise  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Massachusetts,  where  at  Pittsfield  I  first  saw  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton.  A  work  of  grace  was  then  commencing.  In  all  these  places 
the  hearts  of  pastors  were  filled  with  earnestness,  and  all  their  con- 
versation was  on  the'  methods  of  furthering  this  operation  of  the 
truth.  The  time  of  which  I  write  was  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
those  fanatical  new  measures  and  pestilent  errors  in  doctrine,  which 
brought  so  much  reproach  on  revivals  and  introduced  so  much  dis- 
sension among  the  ministry.  A  whole  generation  has  passed  away, 
but  some  still  live  who  can  attest  that  God  was  then  with  ua  of  a 
truth. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  share  in  every  great  reviving  influence, 
and  are  God's  instruments  in  extending  it.  All  can  bear  witness 
that  at  such  times  the  pulpit  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  The  topics 
selected  for  discourse  are  those  which  concern  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  hearers,  and  their  immediate  appropriation  of  Christ  and  his 
benefits.  Many  subjects  which  might  allowably  be  treated  on  other 
occasions,  would  now  seem  out  of  place.  Congregations  assemble 
to  hear  of  their  ruin  and  recovery,  and  to  cry  to  God  for  his  effi- 
cacious presence.  Hence  a  revival  is  a  good  school  for  young 
preachers.  If  the  literary  or  rhetorical  element  is  less  prominent, 
there  is  more  of  the  spiritual  and  so  of  the  impassioned.  It  is  hard 
to  speak  learnedly,  ambitiously,  or  coldly,  in  assemblieswhere  perish- 
ing souls  are  entreating  the  favour  of  God.  Even  men  of  cold  tem- 
perament wax  warm  amidst  such  excitements.  The  necessity  of  re- 
presenting doctrine  so  as  to  meet  present  emergencies,  and  direct  the 
hearer  to  immediate  acts  of  faith  and  repentance,  begets  a  plainness 
and  pointedness  of  address  which  is  too  much  lacking  in  ordinary 
preparations.  It  may  be  readily  believed,  that  much  of  the  power 
of  Whitefield,  Edwards,  Davies,  and  Nettleton,  arose  from  their  con- 
stant labours  among  awakened  and  newly  converted  hearers.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human 
labour  the  mind  is  stimulated  by  the  tokens  of  success.  To  sow 
long  without  any  fruit  is  cheerless  work,  and  tends  to  impair  the 
capacity  for  labour;  but  when  God  gives  the  joy  of  harvest,  and 
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every  stroke  tells  with  visible  effect,  the  soul  rises  to  new  power,  and 
acquires  a  heavenly  tact  and  skill  which  can  come  from  no  other 
training,  so  that  a  general  influence  of  reviving  grace  in  our  churches 
would  be  felt  in  the  increased  gifts  of  our  ministry. 

During  the  revival  of  religion  in  a  land,  the  gifts  of  many  are 
brought  to  view,  among  those  who  have  not  yet  given  themselves  to  the 
ministry.  At  such  times  therefore  the  number  is  always  greater  of 
those  who  offer  themselves  for  the  sacred  oflSce.  "  The  Lord  gave  the 
word ;  great  was  the  company  of  those  who  published  it."  Ps.  Ixviii.  11. 
Our  lamentation  at  present  is,  that  few  of  our  beloved  youth  present 
themselves  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  charms  of  a  varied 
and  highly  prosperous  commerce,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the 
brilliant  rewards  of  other  professions,  carry  away  in  a  full  tide  many 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  serving  Christ  in  his  ministry.  And  so  it 
will  increasingly  be  until  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high. 
But  let  the  Lord  condescend  to  smile  on  our  churches  with  a  spiritual 
spring,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  will  be  replenished.  From  a 
multitude  of  conversions  we  shall  surely  welcome  many  to  reinforce 
the  ministry.  And  there  is  no  influence,  short  of  this,  which  promises 
the  least  relief.  On  whatever  side  then  we  contemplate  the  work  of 
preaching  the  everlasting  gospel,  we  perceive  that  its  interests  should 
lead  us  earnestly  to  intercede  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  awaken- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

MINISTERIAL  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

BT  THI   BBV.   JAMI8   SHERMAN,    KNQLAND. 

In  some  things  you  are  not  expected  to  imitate  Christ.  You  are  not 
required  to  work  miracles,  or  attempt  to  fast  forty  days  and  nights ; 
but  there  are  some  points  in  his  demeanour  which  it  will  be  your  honour 
and  happiness  to  imitate,  and  without  which  you  will  diminish  your 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  not  mul- 
tiply them,  but  beg  you  to  lay  to  heart  three  special  peculiarities  in 
his  conduct. 

Imitate  him,  then,  in  the  holiness  of  his  character.  You  are  the 
representative  of  Christ  to  your  people !  or,  as  Paul  states,  "  the 
glory  of  Christ."  Oh  !  what  manner  of  person  ought  you  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  Your  own  people  will  never 
rise  up  generally  even  to  your  standard  of  piety.  If,  therefore, 
your  devotedness  to  Christ  is  partial — your  self-denial  slight — your 
temper  irascible — your  conversation  trifling — what  can  you  expect 
your  people's  to  be  ?  See  then,  dear  brother,  that  you  copy  the  con- 
duct of  your  divine  Master,  and  become  '^  an  example  to  the  believers 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  spirit,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity ;" 
"  in  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works." 
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Imitate  him  also  in  his  improvement  of  opportunities  !  How  oft 
would  he  go  where  he  knew  tnere  was  some  object  of  misery  to  be 
relieved  !  "  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," — he  must — it  lay 
in  the  road  to  Galilee.  Yes,  but  there  was  another  "mtw^;"  a  poor 
adulteress  would  come  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  "  he  must 
needs"  seize  the  opportunity  to  tell  her  of  her  sin,  and  save  her  soul. 
So  fully  did  he  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  work,  that  he  forgot  his 
meal.  When  the  disciples  returned  from  Sychar,  whither  they  had 
gone  to  buy  meat,  seeing  him  probably  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey,  and  affected  with  his  conversation  with  the  woman,  they 
"  prayed  him,  saying.  Master,  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of."  To  save  a  soul  was  more  to  him 
than  food — sweeter  than  the  most  delicate  repast.     So  let  it  be  to 

{ou,  dear  brother.  He  went,  too,  at  the  call  of  all  who  needed  his 
elp  or  advice :  to  Peter's  wife's  mother,  when  sick  of  a  fever — to 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  when  "  she  lay  a  dying,"  though  only  twelve 
years  of  age — to  the  servant  of  the  centurion,  who  was  sick,  and 
ready  to  die.  He  was  ready  to  bless  children  when  their  mothers 
brought  them  to  him,  and  to  expound  his  sermons  more  fully  when 
the  disciples  entreated  him.  If  invited  to  dine  at  the  Pharisee's 
house,  how  the  opportunity  was  improved  to  the  advantage  of  all ; 
if  in  the  peaceful  villa  of  Bethany,  where  he  admitted  the  dear  family 
to  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  Mary  is  allowed  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and 
hear  the  precious  words  which  proceed  from  his  lips,  while  Martha 
is  instructed  in  Christian  duties,  and  encouraged  to  perform  them  in 
a  Christian  spirit.  Oh,  dear  brother,  all  were  the  better  for  Christ's 
company ;  and  if  your  spirit  is  alive  to  the  honours,  responsibilities, 
and  duties  of  your  oflSce  in  every  event,  you  will  find  some  opportu- 
nity to  magnify  your  Master,  and  bless  the  souls  of  your  flock. 

Imitate  him  also  in  his  strict  attention  to  his  proper  work.  Your 
Master  was  always  in  his  work.  Many  tempted  him  to  engage  in 
controversy:  "Lord,  are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved?"  But  to 
save  their  souls  was  of  more  importance  in  his  view  than  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity;  therefore  he  answered  not  their  question,  but  exhorted 
them  to  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able."  Some  wished  to 
make  him  a  king ;  but  when  they  made  the  attempt,  he  conveyed 
himself  through  the  midst  of  them  unseen,  and  went  to  a  mountain, 
and  communed  with  his  Father,  counting  that  greater  honour  than  all 
the  crowns  mortals  could  bestow.  Some  would  engage  him  in  poli- 
tics :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  no  ?"  but  he  would 
take  no  part  in  the  angry  discussions  of  political  partisans,  and 
answered  them  in  piety  and  wisdom,  "  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Some 
would  occupy  his  time  with  speculative  prophetic  queries:  "Wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  but  his  time 
was  too  precious,  and  the  subject  too  barren  of  practice  or  fruit,  and 
therefore  he  dismisses  it  at  once,  with,  "  It  is  not  for  you.  to  know 
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the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power;" 
but  let  this  sufiSce  you  to  know,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you :  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  See,  dear  brother,  nothing  could 
divert  him  from  his  proper  work.  And  allow  me  to  advise  you,  and 
charge  you,  that  you  never  needlessly  engage  in  controversy — that 
you  think  very  lightly  of  the  compliments  and  honours  the  world  may 
pay  you  or  your  ministry — that  you  enter  not  into  the  political  arena, 
or  the  airy  speculations  of  prophets  and  prophetesses  of  the  present 
day.  Oh !  the  proper  work  of  the  ministry  will  furnish  you  with 
enough  to  employ  all  your  time,  and  all  your  energies.  Satan  will 
not  care  what  you  engage  in,  so  that  it  is  not  your  proper  work. 
You  may  write  notes  on  the  classics,  or  hunt,  or  course,  or  edit  a 
newspaper,  or  amuse  a  party  with  comic  stories,  or  do  anything  but 
aim  to  save  souls,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Yet  I  have 
confidence  in  you,  dear  brother,  that  to  all  tempters  who  should 
induce  you  to  descend  from  the  lofty  eminence  of  the  spirit  and  em- 
ployment of  your  office,  you  will  say,  as  Nehemiah  said,  "  I  am  doing 
a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down :  why  should  the  work 
cease,  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to  you  ?" 


ARTICLE  XV. 
THE  TRUE  WISDOM  OF  RELIGION. 

BY    THE    KEV.    JAMBS    J.    BB0WN80N,    OF    WASHINQTOK,   PA.* 

^*  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  a  good  understanding  have  aU  they 
that  do  his  commandments." — Psalm  cxi.  10. 

Man's  superiority  over  the  brutes  does  not  consist  in  the  compara- 
tive acuteness  of  particular  senses  of  his  body,  nor  in  the  possession 
of  more  powerful  instincts,  but  in  his  capacity  to  think,  remember, 
judge,  and  will.  In  the  former  respects  he  is  actually  inferior  to 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  whilst  in  the  latter  his  supremacy  is 
undisputed,  insomuch  that  without  rivalry,  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  visible  creation,  and,  in  the  grandeur  and  destiny  of  his  nature, 
but  a  little  below  angelic  spirits.  He  has  the  power  to  comprehend, 
in  some  measure,  his  own  being  and  connexion  with  the  world.  He 
is  susceptible  to  impressions  of  moral  duty.  The  cause  and  efiecta 
of  the  universe  without,  the  hidden  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  transcendent  realities  of  the  immortal  state,  all  lie  within  the 
legitimate  range  of  his  inquiries.  By  the  communion  of  his  spirit 
with  the  generations  of  his  fellow-men — ^both  the  living  and  the  aead 
— with  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  and  with  Jehovah  himself, 

*  A  Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  deli- 
vered in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  Pa^  on  Sabbath  morning,  Sep.  18th, 
1863,  by  the  Rev.  James  J.  Brownson,  President /wo  tern,  of  the  College 
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throagh  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  he  has  within  his  reach  the 
resources  both  of  earthly  and  of  heavenly  knowledge.  Atid  the 
impulses  of  his  moral  nature  are  a  handwriting  of  God  upon  his  soul, 
— a  hope,  which  a  voice  from  heaven  has  both  interpreted  and  con- 
firmed— marking  out  for  him  an  existence  and  a  progress  which  are 
eternal. 

Such  a  possibility  of  development  surely  proves  a  corresponding 
obligation.  That  we  may  thus  cultivate  our  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, is  itself  a  demonstration  that  we  oiigkt  so  to  do.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  capability  among  men,  in  this  respect,  from 
causes  either  intrinsic  or  adventitious  to  their  own  minds.  From 
the  feeblest  discretion  to  the  loftiest  elevation  of  genius,  there  jare 
stages  of  advancement,  and  living  men  found  at  every  one  of  them. 
But  only  that  culture  which  is  truthful  and  well-directed,  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  wisdom;  which  is  not  simply  knowledge,  nor  energy, 
nor  power  to  accomplish  results,  but  ability  to  choose  the  best  ends 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  them.  Such  wisdom  is  confined  to 
no  one  sphere  in  life,  nor  even  degree  of 'intelligence ;  but  consists 
in  improving  circumstances  and  opportunities,  for  the  greatest  good. 
The  humblest  mechanic  or  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  a  wise  man  if  he 
adopts  his  plans  and  efforts  to  the  true  objects  of  his  life ;  whilst  the 
most  enlarged  gifts  of  talent  and  acquirements  of  education  are  but 
accumulations  of  folly,  if  they  do  not  promote  a  man's  fitness  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  providence  and  the  ends  of  his  own  being. 
No  position  is  too  humble  to  require  sound  discretion  and  wise 
action ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  prominent  place,  high  talent, 
and  increased  facilities  do  secure  for  wisdom  its  largest  fruits.  But 
in  any  circumstances,  whether  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  wise  or 
foolish,  turns  mainly  upon  the  purposes  that  govern  his  life. 

Our  text,  however,  brings  before  us  an  element  of  wisdom,  which 
lies  i)ack  of  mere  human  discovery,*  and  claims  for  it  a  primary  and 
supreme  place.  That  it  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  the  religious  principle,  in  all  sound  culture  of 
our  rational  and  moral  nature,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  But  it  goes 
further  than  this,  and  asserts  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  and  "obe- 
dience to  his  commandments,"  are  to  be  accounted  as  the  elementary 
lessonSy  in  that  attainment,  or  course  of  life,  to  which  our  very 
nature  calls  us,  and  without  which  all  possible  acquirements  in  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  experience,  are  so  vitiated  by  mistakes,  failures,  and 
perversions,  as  to  be  vain  and  fruitless.  In  short,  it  is  an  utter 
repudiation  of  th^  claims  of  any  other  "  wisdom"  than  that  which 
"  is  from  above :  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy." 

In  estimating  the  force  of  a  statement  so  comprehensive  and 
decided,  let  us  consider — I.  The  character  commended.  II.  Its 
relation  to  the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  a  good  understanding ;  and 
III.  The  peculiar  obligation  for  securing  the  end  in  view. 
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L  2%«  character  commended  is  set  before  us  under  the  double 
aspect  of  reverence  for  the  divine  being  and  subjection  to  his  revealed 
will.  One  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  religious  life,  and  the 
other  is  that  principle  in  exercise.  And,  together,  they  include  that 
thorough  and*  entire  direction  of  the  thoughts,  motives,  and  will 
towards  God,  which  is  demanded  of  moral  creatures  to  the  ^*  searcher 
of  hearts." 

The  "  fear  of  the  Lord"  comprehends,  according  to  inspired  usage, 
nothing  less  than  experimental  religion  itself.  The  fear  meant  is 
not  slavish  dread,  for  such  fear  is  cast  out  by  perfect  love ;  nor  is  it 
mere  religious  awe,  as  distinguished  from  gracious  affection,  but  it 
embraces  the  entire  character  formed  by  the  dominion  of  the  gospel 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Hence  we  are  told  that  ''  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  to  hate  evil ;"  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever  :*' 
"the  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life ;"  "the  Lord  taketh  pleasure 
in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy ;" — all  of 
which,  as  well  as  kindred  passages,  combine  to  show  that  a  principle 
of  character  is  thus  described,  which  is  of  primary  and  universal 
efficacy. 

Neither  is  "  doing  the  Lord' 9  commandments^"  any  less  compre- 
hensive as  a  summary  of  the  fruits  of  the  principle  of  fear.  The 
divine  commandments  are  the  preceptive  will  of  God,  as  revealed  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 
Answering  alike  to  the  nature  of  God,  from  whom  they  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  the.  nature  of  man,  to  whom  they  have  been  given, 
they  are  "  spiritual^*'  inasmuch  as  they  reach  the  very  thoughts  and 
acknowledge  no  obedience  but  that  of  the  heart.  They  are  "  ex- 
ceeding broad j'*  as  they  embrace  all  possible  cases  of  obligation. 
They  are  also  ^^perfect^*'  as  at  once  a  faultless  reflection  of  the 
divine  character,  and  prescribing  a  service,  in  rendering  which  fully, 
we  bear  the  very  image  of  God,'  and  are  partakers  of  his  nature. 
"He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,"  says  the 
great  Teacher,  "  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me, 
shall  be  loved  of  my  father ;  and  I  will  love  him  and  manifest  myself 
to  him."  (John  xiv.  21.) 

This  double  representation,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  equivalent  to 
true  religioix,  in  principle  and  exercise,  or  to  the  gracious  affection 
and  sanctified  will,  which  are  the  pledges  of  a  holy  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  that  faithful  word  which  never  fails  to  condemn  sin  and 
sinners,  would  not  have  declared  that  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments,  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Neither  would  divine 
favour,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  have  been  so  uniformly  ascribed 
to  all  who  possess  this  character.  Nor  would  the  temper  which  it 
implies  have  been  pronounced,  as  in  the  text,  the  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient inlet  to  all  sound  wisdom  and  understanding.  Especially  is 
this  so,  when  we  consider  how  exactly  opposite,  in  all  its  principles, 
is  character  formed  upon  any  other  than  a  strictly  religious  basis, 
according  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  Scripture.     That  there  may 
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be,  i;vithout  the  transforming  power  of  divine  grace,  partial  respect 
and  much  outward  conformity,  habitual,  serious  regard  and  reforma- 
tion of  many  things,  hj  the  combined  force  of  mere  cultivation  and 
natural  conscience,  is  admitted.  But  the  genuine  fear  of  Qod,  and 
true  obedience  to  his  will  are  of  a  gracious  character,  springing  from 
the  heart,  and  that  only  when  its  native  enmity  to  God  has  been 
subdued,  and  the  fountain  of  its  affections  renovated  by  Almighty 
power.  A  man  must  be  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus, — he  must 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, — old  things  must  pass  away, 
and  all  things  become  new,  before  he  can  serve  the  Lord  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  He  must  become  a  partaker  of  the  power  of  Christ'a 
resurrection,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  be  made 
conformable  to  his  death,  before  his  spiritual  blindness  shall  be 
turned  into  sight ;  his  carnal  enmity  shall  become  holy  love,  and  he 
shall  come  forth  from  the  corruption  of  spiritual  death,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  a  new  life.  ^'  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  even  from  this  partial  consideration,  that  a 
higher  character  is  required  than  can  result  from  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  rational  faculties ;  something  more  than  the  simple  fruits  of 
unholy  self-will.  The  service  possible  to  unfallen  beings  is  not  the 
practical  question.  We  allege,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of 
mere  mental  enlargement  and  refinement,  to  produce,  in  sinnersj 
that  "  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  soul  held  in  the  bondage  of  condemnation  and  pollu- 
tion, to  "offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  very  commandment  is  unqualified  and  inflexible,  re- 
quiring not  mere  fear,  obedience,  or  worship,  but  reaching  back  to 
the  fountain-principle  from  which  they  spring.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  And  how  shall  this  be  accomplished,  but  by  the 
method  of  the  Gospel  ? — "  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Not  to  repent  is  to  perish;  and  "he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him." 

It  all  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  character  contemplated  in  the 
text  is  the  very  same  intended  to  be  produced,  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  penitent,  believing,  and  obedient  sinners,  whereby 
they  not  only  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  redemption,  but  also  the 
divine  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  "  fruit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance; 
against  such  there  is  no  law."  There  is  no  possible  substitute  either 
for  this  character,  or  for  this  method  of  securing  it.  A  man  must, 
in  his  confidence,  sympathies,  and  hopes,  be  united  to  God,  and  that 
by  the  only  Mediator,  before  he  can  be  either  a  true  servant  or  an 
obedient  child.  The  cordiality  of  redeemed  affection  must  prompt 
the  rendering  of  the  lips  and  hands.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
heart  must  precede,  and  draw  after  it  the  homage  of  the  life.     After 
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the  only  perfect  pattern  of  holiness  given  for  the  imitation  of  a 
sinful  world,  we  must  be  morally  crucified,  buried,  raised  up,  quick- 
ened, and  ultimately  glorified, — and  all,  according  to  the  working, 
whereby  an  almighty  Redeemer  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
self— before  we  can  claim  Christ  for  "  our  life,''  or  hope  to  "  appear 
with  him  in  glory,*'  Thi^  is  true  religion — the  religion  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  cross,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — the  religion  of  a  new  heart,  as 
the  necessary  way  to  a  holy  life ;  which  stands  out  in  contrast  with 
all  earthly  philosophy  and  morality,  as  the  heavens  above  the  earth, 
and  without  which  it  is  a  simple  impossibility  that,  in  truth,  we  can 
either  have  "the  fear  of  the  Lord,*'  or  "  do  his  commandments." 

II.  The  relation  of  the  character  thus  described  to  the  attainment 
of  true  wisdom  and  a  good  understanding. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  practical  skill, 
relating  to  this  world's  affairs,  may  be  attained  without  a  positively 
religious  character,  is  too  clear  to  be  questioned.  But  whether, 
compared  with  the  attainment,  which,  as  moral  beings,  we  are  called 
to  make  it  is  sufficient,  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  before  we 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  wisdom.  If,  indeed,  mere  earthly  aggran- 
dizement were  the  end  of  life,  and  mere  success  in  it  the  proper 
standard  of  merit,  wisdom  might  be  claimed  to  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction;  for  religious  principle  is  an  effectual  check  upon  the 
means  and  aims,  inseparably  connected  with  much  of  the  world's 
misnamed  prosperity.  Yet  it  is  just  as  clear,  in  any  proper  estimate 
of  human  life,  uniting  the  present  and  the  future,  that  all  sound 
wisdom  has  its  beginning  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  all  good 
understanding  is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  traced  to  doing  the  Lord's 
commandments. 

To  make  this  more  clear,  let  us  observe,  1st,  That  true  wisdom 
implies  the  proportional  and  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
faculties  of  our  nature. 

Whether  we  adopt  the  older  division  of  the  mind  into  the  nine 
faculties  of  perception,  consciousness,  conception,  judgment,  memory, 
reasoning,  conscience,  feeling,  and  volition  ;  or  the  more  modern  and 
general  classification  into  those  which  pertain  to  knotoledge,  to  feel- 
ingy  and  to  action,  we  must  still  retain  the  fundamental  idea,  that 
our  nature,  though  having  distinct  aspects,  developments,  and  powers, 
is  a  consistent  whole.  Like  the  several  members  of  the  body,  which 
have  separate  functions,  but  unitedly  constitute  one  body,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  also  sustain  the  most  indispensable  relations  to  one 
another,  and  to  our  entire  personality.  Each  has  its  proper  sphere 
of  development  and  action,  and  its  fit  place  and  office,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  purposes  of  our  being.  Fairly  to  meet  the  objects 
of  our  creation,  it  is  necessary  that  each  be  both  cultivated  and 
employed,  by  the  double  rule  of  its  own  individual  importance, 
and  its  influence  upon  others.  Partial  culture,  involving  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  some  faculties  of  our  nature — and  they, 
possibly,  the  very  highest  in  the  scale — is  better  ||ym^tptal  aban- 
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donment  to  ignorance  and  vice.  Bat  then,  entireness,  harmony, 
and  symmetry,  and  not  distortion  and  disproportion,  entitle  a  man 
to  be  called  wise.  In  no  other  way  can  the  highest  designs  of  our 
nature  be  fulfilled.  It  is  as  if  you  would  mutilate  the  human  body, 
by  depriving  it  of  some  of  its  most  important  members,  and  then 
demand  its  erect  posture,  its  graceful  movement,  and  its  energetic 
action. 

To  proceed  a  step  further  still,  we  may  say  that  true  development 
requires  that  we  should  begin  at  the  proper  place,  and  observe  the 
order  of  relative  importance.  Mere  activity  is  not  the  sum  of  human 
excellence.  Neither  is  cold  and  passionless  knowledge  alone  a  pledge 
of  the  greatest  elevation  and  benefit  of  our  nature.  Then  would 
they  be  the  true  philosophers,  who  make  the  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  truth  and  duty  of  little  moment.  But  what,  in  that  case,  becomes 
of  the  higher  and  nobler  office  of  the  affections,  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  sense,  whose  influence  is  seen  to  be  so  potent  in  brighten- 
ing or  blending  the  exercises  of  judgment  itself,  and  especially  in 
exciting  or  restraining  action,  whether  good  or  evil  ?  If  moral  prin- 
ciple and  moral  sensibility  are  thus  easily  to  be  dispensed  with,  where 
next  shall  we  look  for  a  balancing  power  to  guide  our  investigations 
to  truthful  conclusions,  and  our  conduct,  into  the  line  of  duty  ?  If 
it  is  enough  to  know  without  feeling,  or  to  act  energetically  without 
being  sure  to  act  rightly,  why  were  moral  impulses  given  us  at  all, 
and  especially  why  were  they  invested  with  the  control  of  all  the 
other  operations  of  the  mind  ?  Surely,  then,  it  is  evident  from  our 
very  capacities,  and  from  the  fundamental  law  of  their  culture,  that 
our  moral  nature  claims  primary  and  chief  attention,  both  because  of 
the  supremacy  of  its  power  for  good  or  evil,  6ver  our  physical  and 
mental  nature,  and  because,  being  the  highest  point  of  approxima- 
tion to  angels  and  even  to  God,  it  cannot  be  neglected  without  a  per- 
version amounting,  not  to  mistake  or  loss  merely,  but  to  madness 
itself.  That  this  very  perversion  marks  the  history  of  all  devices,  of 
human  origin,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  race,  is  enough,  of 
itself,  to  warrant  the  sweeping  statement,  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God." 

Now  it  is  upon  this  vital  question,  that  our  text,  after  the  manner 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  confronts  every  unsanctified  scheme  of  pre- 
paration for  the  responsibilities  of  life,  with  the  language  of  rebuke 
and  repudiation.  Its  testimony  is  unqualified,  that  there  can  be  no 
real  wisdom  in  a  moral  being,  whose  very  moral  nature  is  blinded  or 
downtrodden  in  the  process  of  acquisition.  Such  wisdom,  however, 
distinguished  above  the  attainments  of  brutes,  falls  far  below  the  pro- 
per dignity  of  man.  It  leaves  without  cultivation  the  most  heavenly 
part  of  our  nature ;  it  sends  forth  the  intellect  in  search  of  truth, 
released  from  the  dominion  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  or  rather  with- 
out either  effort  or  purpose  of  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  un- 
sanctified and  overwhelming  passion  :  it  arouses  the  activities  of  our 
wonderful  being,  but  scorns  the  checks  and  balances  which  are  neces- 
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sary  to  guide  them  in  the  right  way  ;  it  marks  out  a  path  to  immor- 
tality, whereon  rests  an  impenetrable  cloud,  which  hides  from  view 
the  "  Father  of  lights." 

Call  not,  therefore,  that  man  wise  who  thus  dishonours  the  most 
exalted  faculties  and  laws  of  his  being.  It  were  more  consistent, 
far  to  honour  him  with  the  appellation  who  discredits  the  advantages  of 
science,  spurns  the  lights  of  history,  and  fails  in  the  skill  demanded 
by  the  most  common  duties  of  life.  Exercise,  if  you  will,  the  senses, 
in  deriving  just  impressions  of  nature,  but  do  not  call  it  wise  to  shut 
out  the  no  less  clear  impressions  of  conscience.  Go,  delve  into 
caverns  of  the  earth,  or  wander  over  the  fields  and  forests  of  nature, 
or  sail  upon  unknown  seas,  or  raise  your  telescopes,  to  study  the 
topography  of  the  heavens,  and  measure  the  distances  of  stars  that 
twinkle  in  the  canopy  of  night — all,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  hbtory  of  the  world,  and  the  profound  mystery  of 
man's  origin  and  destiny, — ^but  exult  not  in  thy  stupidity  or  unbelief 
which  shuts  the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  the  light  of  a  "  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy  ;"  which  refuses  to'  have  sublimer  thoughts  carried  by 
the  glass  of  faith  to  worlds  invisible  and  eternal ;  and  which,  in  dis- 
daining the  humble  posture  of  an  inquirer  at  the  feet  of  God's  Son, 
forfeits  for  ever  the  sight  of  the  glories  of  Jehovah  that  shine  in 
His  face.  Remember  that  knowledge  itself  is  the  fruity  rather  than 
the  cause  of  gracious  afi'ection  and  spiritual  service.  '^  If  any  man 
will  do  his  willy  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God." 

2d.  It  is  no  less  clear,  that  true  wisdom  is  based  upon  a  proper 
regard  to  our  moral  relations. 

Every  creature  of  God  has  relations  peculiar  to  itself;  no  one 
being  intended  for  a  state  of  isolation.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
correspond  in  structure  with  their  respective  elements,  and  are  fitted 
for  the  objects  of  their  creation,  and  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
Neither  is  man  a  being  to  be  contemplated  by  himself  alone,  but  as 
he  stands  connected  with  the  world,  with  his  fellows,  and  with  the 
Creator.  The  indications  of  such  relationship  are  discoverable  in 
his  physical  structure,  his  social  affections,  his  mental  powers,  and 
most  of  all,  in  his  moral  nature :  in  each  case  his  adaptations  are 
the  proof  of  the  relationship  with  which  they  stand  connected.  The 
wonder  is  that  our  moral  ties-— certainly  those  of  the  deepest  moment 
— should  be  the  very  last  to  receive  adequate  consideration. 

The  philosophy  which  is  concerned  only  with  our  connexion  with 
the  present  system  of  things,  and  prescribes  a  code  of  duty  reaching 
not  beyond  this  world's  business,  is  surely  better  than  nothing.  It 
may  accomplish  some  valuable  results.  It  may,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, elevate  the  character  and  better  the  condition  of  its  adherents. 
It  may  secure  a  propriety  of  views  and  conduct,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  attained.  It  may  mould  to  a  better  shape,  both 
the  judgment  and  the  conscience,  than  if  they  were  left  in  absolute 
neglect.     It  might  aspire  to  perfection  itself,  but  that  it  is  perversely 
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blind  to  the  relations  of  man  as  a  moral  and  accountable  creature  of 
God,  and  a  candidate  for  immortality.  But  failing  at  this  vital 
point,  to  meet  our  case  of  actual  necessity,  it  is,  itself,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  need  of  '^  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from  above." 

The  question  before  us  now,  is  simply  whether  a  man  can  be  pos- 
sessed of  '^  wisdom*'  and  '^a  sound  understanding,"  who  takes  only 
a  one-sided  view — and  that  the  very  lowest — of  his  circumstances, 
interest,  and  obligations  ?  Let  us  suppose  him  possessed  of  all  skill, 
in  reference  to  things  outward  and  present,  still,  is  he  many  steps 
from  moral  idiocy ,  if,  in  the  entire  circle  of  his  thoughts  and  plans, 
he  has  overlooked  his  own  moral  history,  and  has  failed  to  consider 
the  fact,  that  he  is  a. subject  of  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah,  a 
companion  of  imperishable  spirits,  and  a  pilgrim,  ever  moving  for- 
ward, amidst  these  uncertainties,  to  an  existence  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion, both  of  his  capacities  and  of  his  enjoyments  or  miseries  beyond 
the  grave  ?  Surely  candour  has  but  one  response  to  give.  Our  moral 
relations  must  be  met  and  answered,  as  certainly  as  our  physical, 
social,  and  intellectual.  The  laws  of  health  are  not  more  necessary 
for  the  body,  than  are  those  of  holiness  and  truth  for  the  soul.  A  man 
is  no  more  a  fool, — but  only  on  a  smaller  scale — who  refuses  to  con- 
fess and  provide  for  his  connexion  with  the  world  around  him,  in 
temporal  things,  than  is  he  who  will  not  consider  his  origin,  his  con- 
dition, his  responsibilities,  his  delinquencies,  and  his  prospects,  as  a 
being,  with  endowments  and  commission  from  the  Creator,  to  act 
upon  others  and  to  be  acted  upon  himself,  by  influences  as  wide,  in 
their  range,  as  the  universe,  and  reaching  forward  through  all  time 
and  even  eternity.  Will  we  attribute  a  sound  judgment  to  him,  who 
has  not  even  pondered  the  question  of  his  peace  with  the  Lord  of  all 
worlds,  nor  seriously  asked  himself  why,  united  to  his  fellow-men  by 
such  ties  and  responsibilities,  he  was  started  upon  the  career  of  im- 
mortality. In  short,  shall  we  pronounce  him  a  wise  man  or  a  fool, 
who  has  never  taken  himself  out  of  the  whirl  of  business,  and  the 
fascinations  of  pleasure,  to  bethink  himself  of  his  relationship  to  the 
base  earth  he  treads  under  his  feet,  with  only  the  permanent  security 
of  a  space  to  conceal  his  lifeless  body;  his  relationship  to  the  vast 
assembly  of  angels  and  devils,  saints  and  sinners,  which  shall  sur- 
round the  great  throne,  on  the  world's  last  day  ;  and  above  all,  his 
relationship  to  the  "  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead." 

It  is  just  here,  we  are  prepared  to  discover  the  superiority  and 
even  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  moral  system  taught  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  impressed  upon  the  heart  by  Almighty  grace.  It  starts 
with  fundamental  facts,  which  all  earthly  wisdom  fails  to  perceive,  or 
at  best  obscures, — "  man's  fall  and  corruption  ;  the  mercy  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  his  Son ;  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  descent  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  the  free  offers  of 
salvation  to  all  mankind ;  and  the  eternal  bliss  or  misery,  which  fol- 
lows the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  offers.  Starting  with  these 
facts,  and  applying  them  in  all  their  results,  it  brings  recovery  from 
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sin  to  every  true  believer,  and  binds  the  obligation  of  duty  upon  his 
conscience,  in  the  name  of  God.  Discarding  every  inferior  prin- 
ciple it  begins  with  godliness  itself,  and  carries  it  into  all  the  con- 
nexions of  the  present  life,  and  all  preparation  for  that  which  is  to 
come.  It  wins  its  victories  over  selfishness  and  sin,  by  leading  us  at 
once  to  him,  in  whom  are  "  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge," and  frbm  this  point  of  observation,  unfolding  the  whole  range 
of  our  necessities  and  obligations.  First  of  all,  it  enthrones  God  in 
the  heart  by  purging  the  conscience  of  its  guilt,  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  renewing  the  afifections  of  the  soul  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  then  it  inculcates  every  lesson  of  duty,  in  God's 
name,  and  for  God's  sake.  It  is  alone  in  consulting  the  whole  con- 
dition of  man,  and  the  entire  economy  of  Providence  towards  him. 
Its  results  therefore  are  as  complete  as  our  moral  relations  them- 
selves. Unlike  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  any  human  device, 
there  is  no  sense  or  aspect  in  which  it  fails  to  be  true,  that  ^^  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  a  good  understanding 
have  all  they  that  do  his  commandments." 

"On  piety  humanity  is  built ; 
And  on  humanity  much  happiness  ; 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 
A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God,  is  heaven  ; 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life, 
The  whirls  of  passion,  and  the  strokes  of  heart 
A  Deity  believed  is  joy  begun : 
A  Deity  adored  is  joy  advancea  ; 
A  Deiij'beloved  is  joy  matured." 

3d.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  of  wisdom  to  address  itself  to  the 
real  objects  and  business  of  life. 

If  our  existence  has  high  endowments  and  wide  relations,  so  has 
it  important  ends  to  be  attained.  They  are  as  various  as  the  engage- 
ments that  claim  the  attention  of  every  passing  hour,  but,  properly 
classified,  they  all  come  to  one  supreme  end,  to  estimate  which  we 
must  comprehend  the  capabilities  and  duration  of  immortality. 
Even  worldly  wisdom  regulates  this  life's  business  by  the  rule  of  a 
fair  comparison,  which  claims  the  highest  attention  for  that  which  is 
of  the  greatest  moment.  But  its  supreme  folly  consists  in  prescrib- 
ing a  boundary  to  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  which  God  has 
never  authorized,  to  the  manifest  contempt  of  His  purposes,  as  in- 
scribed upon  our  nature,  and  unfolded  in  His  providential  and  revealed 
will.  And  if  we  would  read  the  sentence  of  its  everlasting  con- 
demnation, we  need  but  look  at  the  disappointments,  vexations,  pangs, 
and  sorrows,  which  measure  the  steps  of  mortals  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  consider  what  is  the  chamber  of  death,  with  no  light 
of  faith  and  hope  to  break  the  thickness  of  its  gloom,  and  with  no 
prepar^ion  for  the  existence  that  lies  beyond,  but  that  of  wasted 
energies,  mistaken  calculations,  and  a  ruined  soul. 
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''  Ah !  what  is  life  thus  spent  ?  and  what  are  thej 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it?  all  for  smoke — 
Eternity  for  huhbles  proves,  at  last, 
A  senseless  bargain.     When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 
That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning,  that  has  lived  in  vain  : 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it,  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow,  and  so  false, — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived." 

There  are  indeed  objects  connected  with  this  world's  affairs,  which 
are  worthy  of  a  comparative  ambition  and  toil.  The  researches  of 
science,  properly  pursued,  give  expansion  and  loftiness  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  develope  principles  of  the  widest  application  to  every  day's 
business.  The  several  employments  of  husbandry,  commerce,  and 
the  arts,  as  well  as  the  learned  professions,  offer  spheres  of  labour 
and  inquiry,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  true  dignity  and  des- 
tiny of  man.  Even  the  accumulation  of  property  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  our  social  nature,  justly  regulated  in  degree  and  motive, 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  plans  of  life.  It  is  only  contended, 
however,  that  these  interests  are  secondary,  and  should  be  subservient 
to  one  supreme  business.  To  expand  and  refine,  not  the  intellect 
only  but  the  entire  soul,  to  secure  an  inward  peace,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-beings,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  their  true  interests  and  prospects,  to  glorify  God  in 
our  bodies  and  our  spirits,  and,  in  the  very  process  of  all  this  work 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  where  moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal, — all  these,  comprehended  in 
one,  are  the  real  purpose  of  human  life,  which  never  can  be  begun, 
carried  on,  or  completed,  except  by  means  of  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  " 
and  obedience  to  His  will. 

On  this,  the  practical  and  vital  question  of  every  man's  life,  the 
wisdom  of  earth  and  that  of  heaven  are  in  flat  contradiction.  One 
proposes  principles  of  character,  answering  to  the  justice  and  bene- 
volence belonging  to  fleshly  interests,  without  correction  of  their 
sordidness  and  vanity ;  the  other  demands  that  we  shall  be  just,  be- 
nevolent and  intelligent,  under  the  law  of  inward  truth,  and  before 
the  sight  of  the  omniscient  eye.  One  asks  us  to  live  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  present  selfish  age ;  the  other  for  that  of  our  hearts, 
the  good  on  earth  and  the  glorified  in  heaven.  Following  one,  we 
live  for  the  treasures  which  have  filled  the  coffers  of  avarice,  and 
the  laurels  which  have  decked  the  brow  of  ambition  ;  following  the 
other,  we  are  rich  in  faith,  though  called  to  suffer  every  loss,  and 
possessed  of  honour  that  cometh  from  God,  though  ^'  made  as  the 
filth  of  the  world,  and  the  offscouring  of  all  things."  The  light  of 
one  shines  only  on  the  path  of  this  world,  and  is  extinguished  by  the 
damps  of  death ;  the  other,  dawning  feebly  through  the  clouds  of 
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the  flesh  and  sin,  shall  break  forth  in  full  orbed  spendoar  amidst  the  , 
wreck  of  our  mortal  tenement,  and  culminate  amidst  the  glories  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  One  points  us  to  Csesar,  Hannibal, 
and  Napoleon,  as  its  models  and  best  ornaments ;  the  other  holds 
before  us'  the  long  train  of  martyrs  and  confessors  who  have  blessed 
the  world  with  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  love,  and  have  gone  to  wear 
the  crown  of  glory;  and  especially  bids  us  "look  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.**  Tell  me,  then,  ye  who  hear, 
which  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  wisdom  and  a  good  understanding. 

III.  The  obligation  involved  in  this  subject  may  be  stated  merely 
without  argument,  as  it  will  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting 
mind. 

The  wisdom  to  be  attained  is  personal^  and  so  are  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  duty,  which  are  the  first  steps  toward  the  attainment.  It 
follows,  therefore,  both  as  a  matter  of  imperative  obligation,  and  of 
indispensable  interest,  that  every  person  ought  to  be  possessed  of 
wisdom  and  a  good  understanding,  and  ought  to  seek  it  in  the  only 
available  way.  From  this  conclusion  no  one  can  possibly  escape. 
Every  one  should  bestow  adequate  consideration  upon  the  place  as- 
signed him  in  the  universe,  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
dowed, the  business  which  he  is  called  to  perform,  and  the  destiny 
for  which  he  is  to  make  preparation.  Without  this,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  he  can  fulfil  the  objects  of  his  creation,  or  secure  acquittal 
at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  and,  much  less,  at  the  bar  of  God. 
And  surely  then,  without  this,  all  knowledge  and  morality — though 
useful  for  temporary  purposes — as  measured  by  the  scale  of  truth, 
are  empty  and  fruitless  boasting.  It  is  under  this  earnest  sense  of 
things,  that  the  "  wisdom  "  of  God's  word,  "  crieth  without ;  she 
uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief  places  of 
concourse,  in  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  in  the  city,  she  uttereth  her 
words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity,  and 
the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge? 
Turn  you  at  my  reproof;  behold  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you, 
I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you.**     (Prov.  i.  20-23.) 

And  now.  Young  Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  clasSy  what  I  say 
to  all  who  hear  me,  I  say  with  special  emphasis  to  you.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought  to  me  at  this  moment,  that  never  more  in  the  class  room,  nor 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  will  I  be  allowed  to  address  you.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  meet  you  in  the  places 
of  honour  and  usefulness,  to  which  Providence  may  call  you,  and 
often  to  hear  of  your  welfare ;  but  they  now  cease  to  be  your  in- 
structors, though  they  shall  never  cease  to  be  your  friends.  Wear- 
ing your  collegiate  honours,  you  will  soon  resume  your  places  in  the 
circle  of  kome^  where  even  now,  many  hearts  beat  with  anxiety  to 
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greet  and  congratulate  you.  That  point  in  your  history  has  now 
been  reached,  which  you  have  long  anticipated  with  hope,  and  per- 
haps not  without  impatience.  You  will  now  break  up  the  associa- 
tions of  college  life,  never  again  to  renew  them  after  the  same  man- 
ner. The  severe  struggles  and  high  responsibilities  of  the  world  now 
await  you.  Your  scholarship,  your  manners,  and  your  principles, 
must  pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  discerning  public.  You  have 
duties  to  perform,  and  activities  to  put  forth,  for  yourselves,  your 
friends,  your  fellow-men,  and  God,  your  creator  and  judge.  Temp- 
tations— many  of  them  assuming  the  most  fascinating  forms — will 
surround,  and,  if  you  watch  not,  will  inthral  you.  You  will  have 
to  choose,  under  a  responsibility,  never  before  so  fully  your  own, 
between  the  crooked  policy,  the  sordid  schemes  and  the  selfish  purposes, 
which  promise  success  and  glory,  but  turn  in  the  end,  to  blasted 
hopes ;  and  the  less  pretending  path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  which,  alike 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  leads  forward  under  the  smiles  of  a  happy 
conscience,  to  a  peaceful  death  and  a  glorious  immortality.  How 
many  hearts  wait  anxiously  for  your  decision  I  cannot  tell  you.  What 
untold  fruits,  sweet  or  bitter,  shall  result  from  your  choice,  you  will 
know  only  as  you  survey  your  course  of  life  from  the  point  of  its 
termination,  or  as,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty,  your  deeds  and 
the  secrets  of  your  hearts  shall  be  revealed.  Whether  your  talents, 
acquirements,  and  efforts,  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  mankind, 
remains  under  God  to  be  decided  by  yourselves. 

At  this  solemn  crisis,  then,  I  ask  you,  probably  for  the  last  time, 
to  consider  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  his  commandments." 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  surrender  of  the  heart  to  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  so  by  the  authority  of  God,  and  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  really  wise  who  have  ever  lived ;  it  is  so,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
fascinations  which  perverted  genius,  miscalled  wit,  and  social  profli- 
gacy have  thrown  over  the  footsteps  of  sin.  Tell  me  not  of  the  birth- 
right of  genius  and  the  dignity  of  learning,  if  you  mean  not  to  have 
them  sanctified  by  the  favour  of  God.  Say  nothing  of  the  philosophy 
which  excludes  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  nor  the  morality  which 
knows  nothing  of  its  life-giving  power.  Deceive  not  yourselves  with 
the  mischievous  pretensions  of  any  other  ambition,  than  that  which 
aims,  first  of  all,  to  please  God,  and  to  be  rewarded  with  his  blessing. 
Tell  me  that  your  hearts  are  fixed,  to  trust  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer  for  salvation,  and  to  regard  yourselves,  in  all  your  pur- 
poses and  conduct,  as  "  not  your  own  but  bought  with  a  price,"  and 
friendship  can  ask  no  better  pledge  of  your  truest  success  and  peace. 
Give  me  the  evidence  that  you  have  dedicated  yourselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  have  resolved  to  make  His  word  the  man  of  your 
counsel,  and,  in  all  things,  to  follow  the  guidance  of  his  providence 
and  Spirit,  and  I  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  with  the  blessed 
intelligence.  In  addition  to  the  animating  fact  that  fourteen  out  of 
eighteen  comprising  your  number  are,  by  profession,  followers  of  the 
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meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  let  me  have  reason  to  believe  that  yon  are  aU 
his  sincere  and  devoUd  disciples,  and  I  will  promise  joa,  in  the  name 
of  the  best  of  masters,  the  blessedness  of  a  service,  whose  very  self- 
denials  take  hold  of  a  peace  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  whose  re- 
wards are  made  up  of  the  glory  which  the  Son  of  God  had  with  the 
Father,  before  the  world  was.     May  God  bless  you !     Amen. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

CANDIDATES  ENLARGING  TIIE  MINISTRY. 

A   PASTORAL   LETTER   TO   CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

issued  bt  the  doabd  of  education  of  the  presbyterian  church. 

Presbyterian  Education  Rooms  Philadelphia. 
February,  1853. 

Dear  Brother  in  Christ  : — It  is  our  earnest  desire,  in  this  pas- 
toral letter,  to  assist  the  reflections  which  may  naturally  arise  in 
your  mind,  on  the  day  of  special  prayer,  from  the  inquiry,  "  What 
can  I  do  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ^  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church?**  Such  an  inquiry  is  obviously  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  the  observance  recommended  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  with  a  true  sense  of  your  own  responsibility. 

1.  Permit  us  aflFectionately  to  specify,  as  an  instrumentality 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  influence  of  your  personal  example. 
A  holy  life  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  Gospel  plan.  It  is  an 
argument  priceless  and  irresistible  for  everything  good.  The  best 
recommendation  to  others  of  the  sacred  profession  you  are  aiming  to 
enter,  is  your  own  appreciation  of  it,  as  indicated  by  a  holy  walk 
and  conversation.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  influences,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  others.  This  influence, 
generally  an  unconscious  one,  is  both  •xtensive  and  efficacious,  and 
needs  the  careful  supervision  of  the  inward  principle  of  spiritual 
religion.  How  precious  is  the  example  of  a  classmate,  or  friend,  of 
eminent  piety,  in  keeping  before  your  mind  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  ministry  !  His  very  presence  excites  awe  and  reminds  of 
heaven.  His  life  is  an  argument  for  his  profession.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  will  give  a  favourable  representation  of  its  claims ;  and  com- 
mend the  pursuit,  which  he  has  felt  called  of  God  to  engage  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prejudice  which  an  unsuitable,  indiscreet, 
or  godless  candidate  may  excite  against  the  ministry,  can  never  be 
portrayed  in  human  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  prejudice 
has  been  engendered  in  many  a  neighbourhood.  Failures  are  injurious 
to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  computations  of  the  delinquent,  and 
are  followed  by  a  desolation  which  it  is  always  easier  to  create  and 
to  extend  than  to  repair.  Failures  are  not  properly  limited  to  those 
candidates  who  cease  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  who  turn  off 
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into  other  professions.  Some  who  persevere  in  their  preparatory 
studies  do  more  evil  to  the  ministerial  ranks  than  those  who  have 
deliberately  changed  their  course.  Every  candidate  faih  in  an 
important  sense,  when  he  produces  the  impression  that  he  is  under- 
valuing the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office,  or  has 
inadequate  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  world, 
indeed,  is  prone  to  censure  severely,  and  is  often  uncharitable  in  its 
criticisms ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  its  estimate  of  character  is  more 
apt  to  be  too  favourable  than  the  reverse.  And  even  if  a  want  of 
charity  were  the  general  characteristic  of  its  decisions,  this  very 
perversity  would  constitute  a  plea  for  Christian  watchfulness  and 
prudence.  A  careless  word,  a  hasty  temper,  and,  much  more,  a 
guilty  act,  on  the  part  of  a  candidate,  may  fatally  impair,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  itself. 
It  is  thus  possible  for  a  young  man,  who  has  not  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations of  piety,  or  of  intellect,  by  entering  the  ministry  himself,  to 
keep  others  out  of  it.  There  is  unquestionably  great  need  of  high 
personal  character,  in  order  to  exalt  the  profession,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wicked  and  gainsaying  generation. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  our  Church  have  expressed  their  fears 
lest  a  too  easy  access  to  the  ministry,  through  the  system  of  bene- 
volent aid  extended  to  students,  may  not  have  impaired  its  general 
character  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  its  numbers.  Whilst  the  Board 
of  Education  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  apprehension,  it 
is  their  duty  to  take  warning  from  every  friendly  suggestion,  and  to 
endeavour  to  '^  stir  up  the  pure  minds'*  of  the  young  brethren  under 
their  care,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  reference  to  all  proper 
topics  of  exhortation.  High  personal  qualifications  are  necessary 
conditions  in  keeping  the  operations  of  tlxe  Board  free  from  reproach. 
The  evil  of  encouraging  improper  candidates  extends  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  its  re- 
sults that  it  reacts  against  the  increase  of  the  ministry. 

We,  therefore,  tenderly  invite  you  to  consider  the  connexion  that 
exists  between  your  own  character,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  Church  to 
call  the  attention  of  her  pious  youth  to  the  ministerial  office.  One 
of  the  best  ways  in  which  you  can  efiectively  co-operate  in  these 
efforts,  is  by  presenting  an  example  of  what  a  minister  ought  to  be. 
Let  your  light  shine.  Let  the  graces  of  your  Christian  character 
unite  with  the  dignity  of  the  office,  in  pleading  for  good-will  toward 
it.  An  old  writer  has  said :  ''  That  is  not  the  best  sermon  which 
makes  the  hearers  go  away  talking  to  one  another,  and  praising  the 
speaker ;  but  that  which  makes  them  go  away  thoughtful  and  serious 
and  hastening  to  be  alone."  So  that  is  not  the  best  candidate  who 
makes  the  greatest  impression  for  ready  wit,  and  polished  manners, 
and  deepest  intellect ;  but  the  one  who  has  most  of  the  love  of  Christ 
in  his  heart,  and  who  adds  to  the  acquisitions  of  learning  the  force 
of  a  religious  character,  that  represents  truth  and  grace  to  man. 

2.  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  may  assist  in  increasing  the  num« 
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bers  of  his  profession  by  judicious  intercourse  with  pious  and  pro- 
mising young  men.  The  amount  of  ignorance  prevailing  in  the 
Church,  on  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  its  claims,  its  wants 
&c.,  is  not  inconsiderable.  There  are  comparatively  few  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  subject  itself  has  its  mysteries  and  sacred  dif- 
ficulties. You  have  yourself  felt  the  need  of  friendly  counsel  in  solv- 
ing its  cases  of  conscience  ;  and  perhaps  your  mind  was  first  called 
to  consider  the  matter  through  the  timely  exhortations  of  some  one 
who  was  interested  in  doing  good.  Is  there  no  pious  young  man 
within  your  circle,  of  the  right  qualifications,  whom  you  could  reach 
in  a  similar  way  ?  The  influence  of  a  good,  serious  talk  may  form 
and  shape  his  whole  future  life.  Or  a  letter,  addressed  to  him,  may 
not  be  without  its  effect. 

There  is  undoubtedly  need  of  great  prudence  in  introducing  and 
in  pressing  such  a  subject.  Mischief  may  be  often  done,  instead  of 
good,  in  urging  young  men  to  become  candidates  ;  and  even  the  way 
of  proposing  and  arguing  the  claims  of  the  ministry  may  be  repulsive 
ana  do  harm.  But  God  gives  wisdom  to  those  who  love  Him  and  who 
ask  for  it.  When  the  heart  is  right,  the  language  is  not  often  wrong. 
Friendship  sanctions,  and  religion  enjoins,  the  duty  of  social  exhor- 
tation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  which  may  be 
wrought  by  the  timely  use  of  providential  opportunities  in  addressing 
the  mind  and  conscience.  A  word,  spoken  in  season,  is  good.  So 
is  a  book  lent ; — often  better  than  an  argument,  or  than  a  personal 
conversation  of  any  kind.  But  the  two  go  well  together.  You  may 
do  an  important  service  for  Christ  by  calling  the  attention  of  a 
friend  to  this  solemn  subject  through  the  various  channels  open  to 
judicious  Christian  intercourse. 

8.  Another  mode  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  day  of  special 
prayer,  is  by  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent.  You 
nave  special  opportunities,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  of  doing 
good  to  the  souls  around  you.  If  in  an  institution  of  learning,  or  its 
vicinity,  where  youth  are  living  "  without  hope  and  without  God  in 
the  world,"  you  can  have  access  to  at  least  some  of  them,  with  the 
prospect,  under  God,  of  imparting  spiritual  blessings.  No  harvest- 
field  has  so  rich  a  soil  as  a  college  vineyard.  The  conversion  of 
educated  youth,  more  than  any  other  class,  seems,  in  Providence,  to 
redound  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  cul- 
tivated gifts  and  active  zeal,  prompt  in  service  and  influential  by  posi- 
tion, they  are  fitted  to  do  important  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Some  of  them,  in  the  common  course  of  Providence, 
may  be  led  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  others,  by  a  religious  life  and 
influence,  may  contribute,  more  incidentally,  but  still  effectively,  to 
the  same  result,  in  their  day  and  generation.  No  one  has  lived  in 
vain  who  has  been  the  instrument  of  leading  an  educated  young  man 
to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Without  confining  our  remarks  to  institutions  of  learning,  we  may 
say,  more  generally,  that  in  proportion  as  religion  flourishes  any- 
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where  will  the  ministerial  ranks  be  ordinarily  supplied.  Whatever 
agency,  therefore,  you  may  have  in  quickening  the  Christian  graces 
of  others,  has  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  before  us.  The  mysterious 
connexion  of  causes  with  remote  events  need  not  impair  our  faith  ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  certainty  is  encouragement  for  persevering  zeal. 
Every  effort  put  forth  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  will  have  some 
influence — it  may  be  great  influence — in  bringing  labourers  into  the 
vineyard.  Be  *' always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

4.  Prayer  is  a  means  enjoined  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and 
open  to  you  as  to  all.  You  have  access  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace,  and  are  urged  to  come  to  it  with  special  supplications.  The 
harvest  of  the  world  has  an  interest  in  your  petitions.  Endeavour 
to  pray  with  an  intelligent  conviction  of  the  wants  of  dying  millions, 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  save  them,  and  of  the  scarcity  of 
labourers  in  the  field.  I^ray,  as  though  momentous  interests  were 
depending  upon  your  fidelity ;  as  though  your  6wn  unutterable  plead- 
ings were  conditions  in  the  procurement  of  the  blessing.  The 
great  deficiency  of  the  Church  is  in  her  prayers.  And  yet  here, 
under  God,  is  her  hope.     Her  dependence  is  in  her  strength. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  all  God's  people  to  invoke  in  an  especial 
manner  His  blessing  upon  the  youth  of  the  Church.  The  simul- 
taneous offering  from  so  many  hearts  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
each  to  holy  fidelity.  If  any  prove  negligent  in  this  great  duty, 
dear  brother,  let  it  not  be  you  !  Let  youth  pray  for  youth !  Let  a 
sense  of  your  own  gracious  privileges  make  you  earnestly  solicitous  to 
have  others  partake  of  them  also.  Be  drawn  towards  those  of  the 
same  period  of  life,  in  affectionate  sympathy,  and  Christian  longing 
for  their  welfare.  They  are  part  of  the  harvest  of  which  Christ  is 
Lord.  They  are  sheaves  to  be  laid  upon  his  altar.  Our  impenitent 
youth  should  be  remembered  before  God.  Their  immortal  destiny 
has  a  dependence  upon  what  we  do,  and  how  we  pray.  Solemn 
thought !  Let  it  dwell  in  the  mind  along  with  the  memories  of  a 
Saviour's  love. 

6.  One  more  reflection  is  worth  your  consideration,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "  What  can  I  do  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  day  of  special 
prayer  ?"  We  beg  you  to  resolve  to  keep  the  increase  of  the  ministry 
near  your  heart,  when  you  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession.  If  ministers  do  not  give  a  su£Scient  prominence  to  this 
topic,  their  hearers  will  not  take  a  su£Scient  interest  in  it.  Without 
implying  anything  beyond  ordinary  imperfection  in  the  present  gene- 
ration of  ministers,  we  may  rightly  exhort  you  to  magnify  your  office 
more  by  labouring  with  greater  zeal  for  its  perpetuation  on  a  scale 
of  elevated  character  and  of  increased  numbers.  Pray  statedly 
in  public  "  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest."  Preach  up  the  subject  with  earnestness,  discretion, 
and  solemnity.  Converse  with  parents  about  dedicating  their 
children  to  God  with  the  unreserve  of  Hannah.     Cherish  the  young 
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who  may  become  Samuels  and  Timothys  in  Zion.  See  that  a  Chris- 
tian school  is  established,  for  their  nurture  in  the  Lord,  as  well  aa 
for  their  instruction  in  knowledge.  And  in  every  wise  way  keep  the 
ministry  high  in  the  thoughts  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

Thus  aiming  at  doing  your  whole  duty,  and  fortifying  yourself 
beforehand  for  its  performance,  you  may  be  permitted,  in  Divine 
providence,  to  see  one,  and  another,  and  another,  of  the  choicest 
youth  in  your  congregation,  offering  themselves  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  unto  Him  who  calleth  whom  and  how  He  will. 

With  these  suggestions,  which  we  hope  may  be  profitable  in  assist- 
ing your  meditation  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  observance  of 
a  day  of  special  prayer,  we  commend  the  whole  matter  to  your  candid 
consideration. 

The  dearth  of  candidates  at  the  present  time  gives  an  emphasis  to 
whatever  of  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  communication. 

Praying  that  you  may  be  strengthened  with  all  might  by  the  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man,  and  be  enriched  in  all  utterance '  and  knowledge, 
and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

We  are  your  friends  and  fellow-servants  in  Christ, 

C.  Van  Rbnssblaek, 
Wm.  Chester, 
In  behalf  of  the  board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

PRAYER  AND  CANDIDATES. 

CIRCULAR,  PREPARED  FOR  THE  DAY  OP  SPECIAL  PRATER,  1858. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  their  last  sessions  in  Charleston ; 

"  Resolvedj  That  the  Assembly  recognise  with  gratitude  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  pouring  out  his  grace  upon  several  of  our  institutions 
of  learning  during  the  past  year ;  and  whilst  the  churches  are  in- 
voked to  pray  without  ceasing  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  the 
continuance  of  his  favour,  the  last  Thursday  of  February  next  is 
recommended  for  general  observance  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  youth  of  our  land  who  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  literary  institutions,  and  especially,  that  many  .of 
them  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry." 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyteriaa  Church,  with  a 
desire  to  discharge  their  duty  in  the  present  exigency,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
ministerial  education  within  our  bounds,  have  directed  us  to  prepare 
a  Circular,  which  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted- 
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The  Board  of  Education  have  distinctly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly,  in  their  Annual  Report  for  the  last  few  years,  to  the 
fact,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
In  ja  stationary  country,  and  in  a  well-provided  Church,  this  condi- 
tion of  things  might  excite  no  alarm ;  but  in  a  country,  advancing  in 
population  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  as  our  own,  and  in  a  Church 
which  has  already  about  500  vacant  congregations,  the  subject  as- 
sumes quite  a  different  and  a  very  serious  aspect.  Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  our  Church  is  suffering  great  loss  from  the  inadequacy 
of  her  present  ministerial  resources,  and  that  the  prospect  for  the 
future  is  still  more  dark  and  gloomy.  There  are  hundreds  of 
stations,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  whose  ungathered 
harvests  must  remain  the  monuments  of  our  faithless  cultivation  and 
criminal  ^upin^ness. 

In  the  Circular,  issued  a  year  ago,  a  variety  of  statistics  were 
given,  to  prove  that  our  candidates  had  not  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  statistics  which  follow,  are  in  a  new  form,  and 
serve  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  then  reached.  The  table  exhibits 
the  total  number  of  theological  students  at  all  the  Seminaries  of  our 
Church  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  compare  the 
last  five  with  the  preceding  five  years. 

Thiolooioal  Students  for  tkk  last  Fiyb  Ybabs,  ob  fbom  1849  to  1853. 
1849  '60  '61  '62  '53 


Princeton, 

150 

136 

160 

137 

120 

AUeghany, 

48 

61 

43 

50 

62 

Prince  Edward, 

16 

13 

13 

12 

11 

Columbia, 

19 

22 

26 

32 

32 

New  Albany, 

*17 

19 

23 

22 

14 

Cincinnati, 

14 

11 

Total  Theological  StudcntM,  250  241  254  267  240 

Average  number,  250  2-5. 

Fob  the  PRECEOiNa  Fiyb  Ybabs,  ob  tbom  1844  to  1848. 


Princeton, 
Alleghany, 
Prince  Edward, 
Columbia, 
New  Albany, 


1844            -45 

'46 

'47 

'48 

119             140 

149 

165 

147 

51               48 

56 

48 

48 

32               26 

21 

18 

*16 

23               25 

16 

13 

20 

•19             •IS 

•13 

•14 

•15 

244             257 

256 

258 

246 

Average  number,  252. 

Total  Theological  Stttdentt, 


These  statistics  show — Firsts  That  the  average  number  of  students 
for  the  last  five  years  is  less  than  for  the  preceding  five.  And, 
Secondly y  That  the  number  of  students  for  the  present  year  is  less 
than  for  any  year  in  the  whole  series.  Can  such  facts  be  contem- 
plated without  surprise,  anxiety,  sorrow  even  unto  tears,  and  suppli- 
cations ? 


•  Estimated  from  the  number  of  mw  students  in  eao] 
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The  only  hope  of  the  Church  is  in  God.  Thither  we  must  lo6k, 
and  look  now — and  as  we  have  not  done  hitherto — before  the  evil 
widens  and  deepens  the  breaches,  and  dearth  and  woe  overspread 
the  Church. 

The  Assembly  have  appointed  a  day  of  special  prayer.  But  the 
great  want,  it  is  believed,  is  in  fervent,  habitual  prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest.  The  raising  up  of  a  ministry  of  high  qualifications^ 
and  of  sufficient  numbers,  is  one  of  the  last  subjects  that  can  dis- 
pense with  earnest  prayer  to  God.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
real  origin  of  our  difficulties,  at  the  present  crisis^  is  in  the  defi* 
ciency,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  private  and  public  supplica- 
tions for  Heaven-sent  men  ? 

Allow  us,  without  arrogating  the  office  of  instructing  others,  to 
suggest,  as  topics  bearing  upon  the  day  of  special  prayer,  such  as 
these : 

1.  The  ^«neraZ  connexion  between  prayer  and  the  Divine  blessing. 
God  always  invites  his  people  to  make  known  their  wants.  Praying 
seasons  are  hopeful  seasons  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.  In  God's 
general  administration,  according  to  the  Church's  prayers,  will  be 
her  rewards,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  growth  and  prosperity. 

2.  It  is  specially  hopeful  for  the  Church  to  pray  and  labour  for 
youth.  The  covenant,  in  its  wonderful  provisions  of  mercy,  has  a 
special  intent  towards  children.  "  To  Theb  and  to  thy  seed  "  are 
the  promises.  The  weakest  faith  need  not  stagger  here.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  communicants  are  converted  in  early  life.  Prayer 
for  youth  is  always  well-directed  prayer. 

3.  Providence  has  shown  the  hopefulness  of  praying  for  educated 
youth.  This  topic  belongs  particularly  to  the  present  occasion;  and 
the  following  facts,  occurring  within  our  own  department  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  illustrate  the  directness-  of  the  Divine  answers  to 
the  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  the  youth  in  Colleges. 

Centre  College,  Kentucky. — Last  year,  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in 
this  Institution,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  observances  of  the  day  of  special 
prayer.  The  revival  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
stuaents.  Dr.  Young  writes  thus  about  the  state  of  religion  generally  m  the  Col- 
lege of  which  he  is  the  President: — "The  eflforts  of  His  people  to  rear  an  Institu- 
tion, in  which  His  great  name  might  be  honoured,  and  their  descendants  taught  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  as  their  fathers  had  worshipped  Him,  have  in  no 
other  respect  been  so  signally  approved  by  His  blessing,  as  in  the  repeated  and 
gracious  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  students.  That  wonderful 
work  of  grace,  which  began  in  1826,  and  continued  in  1827,  which  extended  to  all 
the  congregations  of  our  Church  throughout  the  State,  and  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  Presbyteries  in  Kentucky,  commenced  among  the  students  of  Centre 
College^  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  eleven  different  years  have  been  markedj 
in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  by  revivals  of  religion.  The  last  of  these  manifes- 
tations of  Divine  mercy  was  granted  during  the  present  session  of  1852,  and  its 
visible  result,  thus  far,  has  been  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  on  the  part 
oi  forty-five  of  the  students,  who  have  united  with  the  Church. " 

Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  also  favoured  with  a  religious  awa- 
kening of  uncommon  power,  which  commenced  under  similar  circumstances.  A 
friend  writes:— "Jeflferson  has  been  blessed  with  a  precious  season  of  revival.    It 
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began  on  the  day  set  apart  for  special  prayer.  Tt  seems  to  verify  the  experience 
of  the  prophet,  that  while  Grod's  people  were  calling  upon  God  and  confessing  their 
sins,  and  presenting  their  petitions,  God  heard  and  answered  them.  About  forty- 
five  students  of  the  college  have  professed  a  hope,  and  fifleen  others,  principally  in 
the  Ladies'  ^Seminary,  have  been  hopefully  converted.  A  deep,  solemn  influence 
still  pervades  the  Seminary,  but  the  GoUege  has  disbanded,  and  very  many  have 
gone  forth  under  deep  convictions.  Many  who  had  not  thought  oi  it,  or  were 
undecided-  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  the  ministry.  I  trust  thousands 
shall  rejoice,  not  only  through  time,  but  through  eternity's  ceaseless  ages,  and 
praise  God  fbr  this  revival. 

Oglethorpe  Univeksitt,  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  has  a  similar 
history  of  grace  to  record.  President  Talmage  writes : — "  Whether  it  arises  from 
the  religious  character  of  the  teachers  in  such  Institutions — or  the  early  training 
of  the  pupils  that  resort  to  these  places — or  to  the  facilities  to  introduce  religious 
instruction — or  to  the  special  prayers  of  the  Church — or  to  all  these  combined — 
this  Institution  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  number  of  precious  revivals.  During 
the  years  of  1846, 1847,  1848,  1850,  and  1852,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  in 
copious  measures  upon  the  pupils,  and,  at  the  close  of  several  college  years,  nearly 
the  whole  number  had  become  hopefully  pious. 

''The  revival  during  the  past  winter  afforded  a  most  striking  and  encouraging 
instance  of  direct  answer  to  prayer.  It  began  on  the  night  of  the  last  Thursday  of 
February,  the  day  set  apart  tor  the  annual  concert  for  prayer  in  behalf  of  colleges. 
After  public  service  in  the  chapel  during  the  day,  the  pious  students  appointed  a 
special  prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  at  night.  To  their  wonder  and 
oelight,  a  large  number  of  their  fellow-students  were  present,  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  such  meetings. 

^  There  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  no  special  indications  of  the  presence  of  God's 
Spirit  At  that  meeting,  however,  whilst  engaged  in  singing,  prayer,  and  reading 
the  Word,  a  powerful  influence  came  down  upon  them,  ana  the  whole  assembly 
was  bathed  in  tears.  Worldly  professors  were  smitten  with  remorse;  careless 
sinners  were  micked  to  the  heart ;  and  one  that  had  been  sorrowing  under  convic- 
tion for  sin,  found  hope  in  Christ.  From  that  night  a  series  of  daily  religious 
meetings  were  kept  up  for  weeks. 

"  Of  the  senior  class,  consisting  of  fifteen,  all  hut  one  professed  a  hope  in  Christ. 
Of  these,  a  large  majority  have  selected  the  Christian  ministry  as  their  chosen 
work.  A  spirit  of  seli-consecration,  and  an  interest  in  foreign  missions,  have  been 
awakened,  throughout  the  institution,  which  promise  happy  results." 

Miami  University,  Ohio. — ^Dr.  Anderson,  the  President,  writes: — "We  had  a 
very  precious  revival  of  religion  in  our  Institution"  just  after  the  day  of  special 

{)rayer,  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  fift^  young  men  to  the  acknow- 
edging  of  Christ.  "There  are  now  in  mis  Institution  alK)ut  one  hundred  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  of  whom  sixty  or  seventy  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.'* 
Hanover  College,  Indiana. — This  Institution  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
religious  prosperity.  During  the  year  1851,  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  in  connexion  with  the  exercises  on  the  last  Thursday  of  February. 
At  that  time,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  professors  of  religion ;  and  out  of  the  Senior  Class  of  twenty-two  no  less  than 
thirteen  were  seeking  the  ministry  in  home  or  foreign  fields. 

These  facts  are  precious  testimonies  to  the  willingness  of  God  to 
answer  prayer  in  behalf  of  educated  youth  in  Institutions  of  learning. 
Sister  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  Princeton, 
Hampden  Sidney,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Oakland,  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Yale,  Jacksonville,  Crawfordsville,  Marietta,  Middlebury,  &c., 
have  had' equally  strong  evidences  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer, 
and  blesses  our  young  men  with  grace  and  peace. 

4.  Prayer  for  ministers  has  a  divine  warrant.  It  is  the  subject 
of  an  express  command,  and  is  imperatively  binding  upon  the  Church 
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throughout  her  days,  her  Sabbaths,  her  years,  and  her  generations. 
Prayer  brings  the  Church  to  God.  Here  is  the  stimulant  of  hope; 
the  secret  of  power;  the  pledge  of  a  blessing:  "Pray  ye  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.  '* 
Many  a  precious  youth  has  been  prayed  into  the  ministry.  The 
Spirit  works  through  instrumentalities,  and  according  to  his  sovereign 
good  pleasure ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  names  of  multi- 
tudes of  faithful  heralds  of  salvation  are  recorded  as  Samuels,  heard 
of  God.  A  large  number  have  entered  the  ministry,  who  were  con- 
verted in  college  revivals;  others  have  been  the  subjects  of  daily 
prayer  by  parents  and  friends;  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
mended to  God's  grace  by  heartfelt  supplications. 

The  neglect  of  the  Church,  in  not  adequately  honouring  the  means 
placed  within  her  power,  is  receiving  a  providential  warning,  which 
it  is  time  to  heed.  The  Board  of  Education  reiterate  the  conviction, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  in  our  Church  affords  real  ground  of 
ALARM.  Not  because  God  is  unwilling  to  hear — blessed  be  His 
name  for  His  mercy^  patience  and  abounding  grace! — ^but  because  so 
little  prayer,  and  prayer  of  the  right  kind,  is  offered  for  the  ministry — 
so  little  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  Church  at  large  on  the  necessity  and 
means  of  its  increase — so  little  consecration  of  children  to  this  great 
work,  and  earnest  training  of  them  for  it — so  much  worldliness  and 
wealth-grasping — so  much  love  of  ease,  and  minding  of  our  own 
things,  rather  than  the  things  of  Christ :  these  are  the  grounds  of 
alarm.  It  is  not  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  our  Church  needs  a 
reformation  on  the  whole  subject  of  her  interest  and  her  efforts  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry.  An  annual  prayer  on  a  special 
occasion  does  not,  will  not,  cannot  meet  the  exigency.  Ten  years 
of  stationary  statistics  afford  a  sad  commentary  on  the  general 
delinquency  of  prayer  and  labour  throughout  our  bounds.  Lord, 
revive  us !  revive  us  in  the  midst  of  these  years !  An  awakening 
in  every  congregation — an  awakening  throughout  the  whole  Church 
— is  to  be  devoutly  sought.  If  it  be  begun  in  the  matter  of  PRAYER 
it  will  find  work  in  all  the  appropriate  instrumentalities  of  training 
and  instruction,  which  are  bound  up  by  the  power  of  God  in  the 
answer. 

Whilst  prayer,  heartfelt  and  persevering,  is  the  main  duty  to  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  raising  up  of  a  suitable  and  numerous  ministry 
— prayer  as  the  means  of  securing  God's  favour,  and  of  leading  to 
all  right  action — we  cannot  close  this  circular  without  a  brief  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  t/otUh  of  the  Church  in  Christian 
institutions.  Is  it  not  an  inconsistency  to  pray  to  God  to  convert 
our  youth,  and  to  bring  many  of  them  into  the  ministry,  when  those 
very  youth  are  allowed  to  receive  their  public  education  at  schools 
and  institutions  where  no  sound  Christian  instruction  is  communi- 
cated ?  The  Board  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  neglect  at  this 
point  is  one  of  the  bad  signs  of  the  times.  The  evil  of  an  irreligious 
or  non-religious  education,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  corrected,  calls 
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for  Bchools,  academies,  and  colleges,  under  the  Church' %  own  care. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  the  Board  of  Education  have  received 
for  the  present  year,  a  donation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  applicable 
to  tlfe  establishing  and  sustaining  of  parochial  schools.  Such  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  academies  and  colleges,  where  the  truth  of 
Christ  is  taught  hy  Christian  teachers^  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  increase  of  members,  and  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  The 
attention  of  Sessions  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  consideration  of  this 
su^ect,  as  their  circumstances  may  require. 

It  may  be  added  that  our  Church  has  now  an  array  of  Theological 
Seminaries,  generally  well  endowed,  which  can  afi'ord  facilities  for 
the  education  of  a  very  large  number  of  candidates :  but  the  great 
difSculty  is  that  candidates  do  not  present  themselves,  in  the  proportion 
of  our  ability  to  train  them  for  their  ofiSce.  Here  is  the  want ;  and 
where  is  the  relief  ?  Just  where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ.  "  The 
harvest  truly  is  great ;  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye,  there- 
fore, the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvest." 

Trusting  that  the  special  prayers  of  the  last  Thursday  of  February 
may  be  perpetuated  in  the  habitual  prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
that  a  rich  blessing  may  be  poured  out  from  heaven  upon  our  own 
and  sister  Churches,  so  that  many  of  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be 
called  and  qualified  by  divine  grace  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
We  are,  fraternally,  yours, 

C.  Van  Renssblabb. 
William  Chester. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Pbisbttebian  Education  Rooms,  Philadelphia, 
February  Bth^  1858. 


ARTICLE  XVIIL 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WARFARE. 

Soldier,  go — ^but  not  to  claim 

Mouldering  spoils  of  earth-born  treasure ; 
Not  to  build  a  vaunting  name^ 

Not  to  dwell  in  tents  of  pleasure  j 
Bream  not  that  the  way  is  smooth ; 

Hope  not  that  the  thorns  are  roses ; 
Turn  no  wishful  eye  of  youth, 

Where  the  sunny  beam  reposes ; 
Thou  hast  sterner  work  to  do, 
Hosts  to  cut  thy  passage  through ; 
Close  behind  thee,  gulfe  are  burning — 
Forward  I — there  is  no  returning  I 

Soldier,  rest — but  not  for  thee 

Spreads  the  world  her  downy  pillow ; 

On  the  rock  thy  couch  must  be, 
While  around  thee  chafes  the  billow : 
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Thine  must  be  a  watchful  sleep, 

Wearier  than  another's  waking ; 
Such  a  charge  as  thou  dost  keep 
Brooks  no  moment  of  forsaking. 
Sleep  as  on  the  battle-field, 
Girded — ^grasping  sword  and  shield : 
Foes  thou  canst  not  name  or  number, 
Steal  upon  thy  broken  slumber. 

Soldier,  rise  ! — the  war  is  done : 

Lo  I  the  hosts  of  hell  are  flying : 
Twas  thy  Lord  the  battle  won ; 

Jesus  vanquished  them  by  dying. 
Pass  the  stream  I    Before  thee  lies 

All  the  conquered  land  of  glory ; 
Hark  I  what  songs  of  rapture  rise ! 

These  proclaim  the  victor's  story. 
Soldier,  lay  thy  weapons  down  j 
Quit  the  sword  and  take  the  crown : 
Triumph ! — all  thy  foes  are  banished. 
Death  is  slain,  and  earth  has  vanished. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

MY  MASTER,  MY  WORK,  AND  MY  WAGES. 

[From  the  Presbyterian.j 

My  Master  is  Christ  Eighteen  centuries  ago  the^  Redeemer  lived 
and  died  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man.  Alive  now  for  evermore !  He 
created  me  expressly  to  be  bis  servant;  recreated  me  still  more  ex- 
pressly for  this  sole  purpose ;  educated  me ;  ordained  me  to  this  min- 
istry ;  led  me  through  all  my  history  so  far ;  keeps  me  alive  now 
for  this  sole  purpose.  Wicked  men,  animals,  elements,  devils,  are 
all  his  servants ;  the  difference  is,  I  recognise  him  as  my  Master, 
love  him,  exult  in  his  service — not  the  world,  not  the  devil,  not 
myself.  He  is  my  sole  Master ;  not  a  moment,  not  an  effort,  is  to 
be  for  myself;  all  my  time  and  talents  are  his — bought  and  paid  for 
by  him ;  not  my  own,  his — "  bought  with  a  price  V* 

My  work  isy  to  preach  Him  to  men.  The  unconverted  world  is 
blinded  to  him ;  and  my  work  is,  to  display  him,  and  urge  him  a« 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  converted  world  is  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  him — cold  toward  him,  and  my  work  is,  to  know 
as  much,  and  feel  as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  in  order  to  display  him, 
and  urge  him  upon  their  clearer  and  heartier  acceptance.  This  work 
is  my  sole  business.  If  I  attend  to  some  worldly  matters,  it  is 
because  he  directs  me  thus,  and  not  by  ravens,  to  be  kept  alive 
for  his  work.  Clasped  in  his  arms,  he  gives  me  sleep  all  night  to 
strengthen  me  for  his  service ;  and  on  waking,  my  first  thought  most 
be,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  to-day  ?  Give  me  the  ne- 
cessary wisdom,  the  necessary  strength !"  Hence,  in  all  my  writing, 
my  reading,  my  visiting,  my  being  at  home — during  the  whole  day, 
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from  waking  to  sleeping,  my  sole  business  in  this  world  is  for  Christ 
— for  this  only  he  keeps  my  heart  beating,  my  brain  throbbing,  my 
mind  thinking ! 

My  wages  are  certain,.  He  has  millions  of  servants  abroad,  giving 
each  his  place,  his  work,  his  sufficient  pay.  Some  fill  high  places  on 
earth;  some  guide  the  stars,  perhaps  ;  some  fly  on  errands  over  his 
universe;  some,  perhaps,  even  through  the  smoke  of  hell ;  some  stand 
around  his  throne  in  heaven.  He  has  put  me  just  where  I  am.  My 
duty  is,  to  do  just  all  I  possibly  can  where  he  has  put  me ;  to  do  it 
with  all  prudence  ;  all  love ;  all  energy ;  all  watch ;  to  do  more  still, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh — all  possible  confidence  in  my  Mas- 
ter. He  has  never  fixed  the  exact  rate  of  my  wages  in  this  world, 
only  he  is  certain  to  give  enough  to  keep  his  servant  alive  and  able 
for  his  work.  He  knows  his  servant  is  supported  altogether  on  the^se 
wages.  He  does  not  pay  in  advance,  because  he  would  have  me 
come  daily  to  him  for  daily  bread,  in  order  that  the  relationship  and 
dependence  of  master,  and  servant  may  not  be  forgotten  for  an 
instant,  but  the  servant  kept  steadily  and  closely  to  his  Master's 
work,  his  Master's  wages,  his  Master's  self.  He  has  never  men- 
tioned the  exact  amount  of  reward,  when  the  work  is  over,  and  the 
servant  goes  home  through  the  evening  shades  of  death.  Our  coin 
c;annot  represent  it ;  our  language  is  not  large  enough  to  express  it 
in  crowns,  thrones,  "exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
'  It  is  very  satisfactory  during  our  twenty  or  sixty  years  in  this 
world  to  have  a  perfectly  distinct  idea  of  one's  Master,  work,  and 
wages.  It  saves  one  from  vague  ideas  and  efibrts,  disappointments 
and  wasted  hours.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  must  be  of  this  that  Solo- 
mon speaks,  when  he  says,  "  The  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain" 
— a  distinct  way  to  a  very  distinct  place.  Augustin. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

EXCEL  TO  THE  EDIFYING  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY   THE   BEY.   ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,   D.D.^ 

"Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church."-—!  Cob.  xiv.  12. 

The  cessation  of  those  miraculous  gifts,  with  which  the  Christian 
Church  was  endowed  in  the  beginning,  is  an  event  of  which  there  is 
no  clear  intimation  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there  are  several 
weighty  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  to  account  for  it. 

When  the  Christian  religion  was  fully  established  by  the  evidence 

*  Preached  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1808,  and  published  by 
request     The  following  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  the  published  sermon  : 

"  The  author  of  the  following  discourse  had  no  desire,  nor  design,  to  communicate  it 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press;  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  ses- 
sion of  his  own  church,  he  consented,  though  with  reluctance,  to  give  it  up  for  publica- 
tion." 
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of  miracles,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  their  continuance; 
for  this  evidence,  having  been  once  exhibited,  most  ever  remain  suf- 
ficient, and  by  means  of  authentic  testimony,  may  serve  for  the 
conviction  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  frequency  and  long  continuance  of  miracles  would  destroy 
their  e£fect,  and  in  time  they  would  cease  to  furnish  any  conclusive 
argument  in  favour  of  revelation;  or  rather  would  cease  to  be 
miracles ;  for  if  it  was  as  common  for  men  to  rise  from  the  dead  as 
to  be  born,  there  would  be  nothing  miraculous  in  the  one  event  more 
than  in  the  other. 

But  a  third  reason  is  the  abuse  to  which  these  spiritual  gifts  were 
subject.  We  might  have  supposed,  that  if  anything  could  ha^e 
passed  through  the  hands  of  men  without  being  perverted,  it  would 
have  been  these  supernatural  endowments,  which  were  given  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  we  learn  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  especially  from  this  epistle,  that  they  were  as 
much,  and  perhaps  more,  subject  to  abuse,  than  the  talents  pos- 
sessed by  nature  or  acquired  by  industry. 

The  Corinthian  Church  was  favoured  with  a  rich  variety  of  these 
gifts ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  them  their  spiritual  men  fell  into  great 
disorder.  Instead  of  using  them  for  the  edification  of  the  Church 
according  to  their  original  destination,  they  seemed  disposed  to  per- 
vert them  to  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  vain-glory.  They  were 
more  desirous  of  possessing  these  gifts  than  of  excelling  in  charity  \ 
and  courted  rather  such  as  distinguished  and  exalted  the  individual, 
than  such  as  tended  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

The  apostle  expresses  his  sentiments  fully  on  this  subject,  in  this 
and  the  two  succeeding  chapters ;  and  having  corrected  their  errors, 
and  reproved  them  for  their  abuses,  he  advises  them,  since  they  were 
ambitious  of  spiritual  gifts,  to  seek  to  excel  or  abound  (as  the  word 
should  be  translated)  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  in  those 
gifts  which  would  enable  them  to  be  most  useful  in  promoting  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

Now,  although  the  gifts  to  which  the  apostle  refers  have  ceased, 
yet  the  exhortation  in  the  text  is  as  applicable  to  common  as 
to  supernatural  endowments ;  for  every  qualification  should  be  ear- 
nestly sought  which  tends  to  the  edification  of  the  Church;  and 
talents  should  be  desired  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  only  with 
this  view.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  discourse,  to  consider,  first, 
wherein  the  edification  of  the  Church  consists;  and  secondly,  to 
mention  some  of  those  qualifications  which  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  promoting  this  object. 

The  word  edification  is  borrowed  from  architecture,  and  literally 
signifies  the  progress  of  a  building.  This  appears  to  be  a  favourite 
allusion  with  the  Apostle  Paul  when  speaking  of  the  increase  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  figure  is  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive.  The 
structure  of  an  elegant  building,  especially  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
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is  among  the  highest  efforts  of  human  skilL  It  is  a  -work  which 
requires  the  aid  of  almost  every  art ;  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  application  of  much  wisdom  and  power. 

The  principal  things,  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  which  deserve 
attention  are  the  foundation,  the  plan,  the  materials,  and  the  deco- 
ration. The /oi^n(2a<it>n  is  an  essential  thing.  The  most  beautiful 
building  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  dissolution  by  a  want  of  solidity 
in  its  basis ;  and  it  should  not  only  be  solid,  but  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  receive  the  whole  pile  which  is  designed  to  be  erected  on  it. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  also  of  primary  importance.  As  a  larse 
house  must  consist  of  a  variety  of  parts,  and  as  a  multitude  of  work- 
men must  be  employed,  if  every  one  should  pursue  his  own  plan,  or  if 
they  should  divide  themselves  into  separate  parties,  and  proceed  with- 
out respect  to  a  uniform  plan,  and  without  regarding  the  design  and 
labours  of  one  another,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  building  would  not  only  grow  out  of  all  just  proportion,  but 
might  interfere  with,  and  destroy  one  another ;  until  at  length,  the 
whole  edifice  would  fall  into  ruins,  or  stand  un  unshapely  and  useless 
pile,  the  derision  of  every  spectator. 

The  materialB  of  a  building  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  should 
be  arranged  in  good  order ;  every  part  occupying  its  own  place,  and 
not  heaped  promiscuously  together.  If  an  architect  should  build  on 
a  good  foundation,  fragile  or  perishable  materials ;  if,  for  example, 
he  should  pile  up  "wood,  hay,  or  stubble,"  instead  of  employing 
solid  mineral  substances,  he  would  deservedly  suffer  great  loss  of 
reputation  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
fact ;  or,  if  a  workman  should  put  the  weakest  materials  in  the  place 
of  the  strongest,  or  cement  them  together  with  untempered  mortar, 
he  would  gain  but  little  credit  or  emolument  by  his  labour. 

Finally,  a  building  is  incomplete  until  it  have  received  its  deeoror 
tions^  and  is  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  inhabitants,  or  for  the  performance  of  the  service  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  application  to  the  Church  of  these  ideas,  which  occur  in  con- 
templating the  progress  of  a  building,  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  that 
it  would  be  tedious  to  run  the  parallel  in  detail.  With  only  a  gene- 
ral reference  to  these  particulars,  therefore,  I  will  proceed  to  state, 
that  the  edification  of  the  Church  consists  in  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  "truth,  unity,  purity,  and  felicity."  These  four 
words  include  everything  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  the  increase 
and  perfection  of  the  Church. 

I.  Truth  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  rests. 
Take  this  away,  and  religion  will  be  mere  superstition;  morality,  a 
matter  of  convenience ;  and  the  most  fervent  devotion,  enthusiasm. 

Truth  is  the  subject  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  object  of  faith,  and 
furnishes  the  proper  motives  to  all  pious  and  benevolent  affections. 
It  delineates  the  path  of  duty,  and  shows  us  with  certainty  the  kind 
and  degree  of  happiness  which  is  attainable.     It  is  a  clear  and  hea* 
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Yenlj  light,  deprived  of  which  the  understanding  would  be  as  useless 
and  inconvenient  as  the  eyes  without  the  natural  light. 

This,  however,  is  a  word  of  verj  extensive  signification.  It  em- 
braces the  universe.  Substances  and  qualities,  facts  and  proposi- 
tions, ideas  and  declarations,  are  all  included  under  this  comprehen- 
sive term.  But  we  are  not  called  to  explore  the  whole  circle  of 
truths  in  the  universe.  This  infinite  object  is  only  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Divine  intellect,  which  surveys,  with  one  comprehensive  view, 
all  possible  and  actual  existences.  Our  situation,  with  respect  to 
truth,  resembles  our  condition  in  relation  to  the  li^ht  of  the  sun. 
Although  infinite  rays  are  scattered  from  this  luminous  orb  in  all 
directions,  yet  we  are  only  concerned  with  those  which  come  near  to 
us,  and  of  these  it  is  only  a  small  portion  which  we  have  occasion  to 
use ;  so  the  number  of  truths,  which  can  be  known  by  man,  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  of  attainable  truths  there  are  few  which  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

Of  these,  some  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  for,  al- 
though I  admit  that  there  are  no  innate  ideaSj  properly  speaking, 
yet  I  maintain  that  there  are  some  first  truths  or  self  evident  prin- 
ciplesy  to  which  every  rational  mind  assents,  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
posed. I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  are  such  truths  in  morals,  in 
which  all  men  do  as  certainly  agree  as  in  any  mathematical  axioms; 
and  which  no  man,  retaining  his  reason,  can  by  any  art  or  effort 
disbelieve.  These  are  the  stock  on  which  all  others  must  be  en- 
grafted. If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  light  of  nature,  or  a 
discernment  of  some  evident  moral  truths,  a  revelation  might  be  ad- 
dressed, with  as  much  reason,  to  a  brute  as  to  a  man.  All  argument 
and  every  species  of  proof  and  illustration  would  be  to  him  useless  on 
this  subject*  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  all  men  do  actually 
contemplate  these  truths,  any  more  than  they  do  those  necessary 
truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  number  and 
quarUity;  nor  does  it  imply  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  which 
is*so  general  in  the  world,  is  the  result  of  reasoning  or  the  discovery 
of  natural  light.  The  contrary  of  both  these  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact.  Uncivilized  men  think  of  little  beyond  the  immediate  objects 
of  their  senses  and  appetites ;  and  as  to  such  a  process  of  reasoning 
as  that  which  proves  the  existence  of  God,  they  are  as  much  stran- 
gers to  it,  as  they  are  to  the  most  abstruse  demonstrations  in  mathe- 
matics. All  that  I  maintain  is,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  evident, 
that  all  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  assenting  to  them,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  their  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are  distinctly  pro- 
posed to  the  mind ;  and  that  there  are  others  so  obviously  deducible 
from  these,  that  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  established  pro- 
duces conviction  in  every  person  who  attends  to  it.  Thus  far  does 
the  light  of  nature  go  in  all ;  and  we  ought  not  to  disparage  it,  for 
it  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  inspiration  itself. 

Revelation  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  men  do  possess  some 
knowledge  of  moral  subjects,  and  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation. 
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This  is  as  much  taken  for  granted,  in  every  part  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  that  they  are  possessed  of  an  instinctive  desire  of  happiness  and 
aversion  to  misery. 

But,  if  we  were  left  to  nature's  light,  dark  and  wretched  would  be 
our  condition.  Even  if  reason  were  cultivated,  and  we  should  deduce 
by  logical  inference  every  truth  for  which  there  are  data  in  nature, 
our  situation  would  not  be  mended.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  the  light  of  reason  is  sufScient,  that  the  more  clearly  this  light 
shines,  the  more  distinctly  would  man  perceive  that  his  situation  was 
miserable,  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  hopeless. 

The  truths  most  important  to  the  peace  and  salvation  of  men,  are 
revealed  only  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  plan  of  redemption  is 
here  gradually  unfolded,  from  the  first  dawn  of  light  in  paradise, 
until  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with  all  his  splendour  on  a 
benighted  world. 

Christ  himeelf  is  the  truth.  He  has  not  only  revealed  the  truth, 
but  all  the  rays  of  this  divine  light  are  concentrated  in  him.  From 
his  face  the  divine  glory  beams  forth  with  its  brightest  lustre.  The 
wisdom,  power,  justice,  purity,  love  and  faithfulness  of  God  are  here 
clearly  exhibited.  In  his  actions  and  sufferings,  the  spirituality  and 
extent  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  nature  and  just  deserts  of  sin  are 
set  forth  in  a  stronger  light  than  any  words  could  represent  them. 
So  completely  does  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator  involve 
all  important  truth,  that  no  dangerous  error  can  be  conceived  which 
does  not  aflFect  our  views  of  his  personal  dignity  or  mediatorial  work. 
This,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  "eternal  life,"  or  all  that  is  necessary 
to  obtain  ^^ eternal  life,*'  to  "know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent."  To  ^^ preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,*'  includes  the  whole  range  of  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  The  aspect  of  every  dispensation,  of  every  institu- 
tion, of  every  leading  fact  and  principal  prediction  in  the  whole 
system  of  revelation  is  turned  toward  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  In 
him  is  contained  that  mystery  of  godliness,  which,  through  eternity, 
will  be  developing  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  saints 
and  angels. 

In  proportion  as  the  doctrines  which  relate  to  Christ  the  Redeemer 
are  understood,  received,  and  reduced  to  practice,  does  the  edifice  of 
the  Church  stand  firmly  on  its  basis ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  are 
extended  and  propagated,  the  glorious  building  is  enlarged.  The 
prophets  and  apostles,  who  speak  of  the  Messiah,  may,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  called  the  foundation;  but  "Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the 
chief  comer-stone,  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 

Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  have  been  directed  against  this  corner-stone ;  and  al- 
though the  gates  of  hell  have  failed  of  success  in  their  attempts  to 
shake  this  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  yet  as  the  malice  of 
Satan  is  incapable  of  being  extinguished  or  mitigated,  we  may  eitpeet 
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renewed  attacks,  until  the  time  of  his  confinement  shall  arrive.  In 
our  own  times,  infidelity  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  threatened  to 
inundate  the  Church  with  a  horrible  species  of  philosophical  atheism. 
The  torrent  swelled  high  and  raged  whh  fearful  impetuosity ;  but  its 
violence  has  now  abated,  and  the  danger  from  this  source  appears  to 
be  in  a  good  measure  over.  But  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
ought  not  to  lie  supinely  down,  or  nod  upon  their  posts,  but  should 
endeavour  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  so  successfully,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give  seasonable  warning  of  the  kind  of  assault 
which  may  next  be  expected. 

From  the  signs  of  the  times,  I  apprehend  the  danger  to  evangelical 
truth  which  will  now  arise  will  be  from  two  opposite  points :  from 
what  is  called  rational  Christianity,  and  enthueiasm. 

Most  of  those  speculative  men,  who  were  lately  inclined  to  deism, 
will  now  fill  the  ranks  of  Socinianism,  or  Unitarianism,  as  they 
choose  to  denominate  their  religion.  The  errors  of  idolized  reason 
are  very  dangerous,  because  they  have  for  their  abettors  the  learned 
and  powerful  of  this  world,  and  the  influence  of  their  example  ia  very 
extensive. 

These  opinions,  however,  are  not  likely  to  spread  very  widely 
amongst  the  common  people,  as  they  divest  religion  of  all  its  awful 
and  interesting  attributes ;  so  that  the  more  sincerely  and  fully  any 
person  becomes  a  convert  to  this  system,  the  more  indifierent  he  will 
become  to  all  religion.  But  no  religion  will  engage  the  attention  of 
people  generally,  unless  it  be  calculated  to  interest  their  feelings.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  spread  more 
extensive  mischief  among  the  unlearned,  than  any  species  of  free- 
thinkmg.  The  passions  excited  by  enthusiasm,  it  is  true,  are  too 
violent  to  be  lasting ;  but  the  evil  produced  is,  nevertheless,  often 
permanent.  Enthusiasm  and  superstition  have  commonly  been  re- 
presented as  the  two  extremes  in  religion ;  but  to  me  it  appears  that 
they  are  near  akin,  and  succeed  each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  The 
wild  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm,  when  they  subside,  leave  their  subjects 
under  the  fatal  influence  of  some  absurd  opinions  which  become  the 
creed  of  a  new  sect;  and  almost  invariably  such  superstitious  customs 
are  adopted,  as  are  efi*ectual  to  shield  them  from  every  approach  of 
truth.  So  that  these  errors  are  often  perpetuated  for  many  genera* 
tions,  and  at  last  only  die  with  the  extinction  of  the  people  who  held 
them. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  nearly  extremes  often  approach  each 
other  in  their  ultimate  effects.  No  two  things  appear  more  opposite 
in  their  origin  and  operation  than  Unitarianism  and  enthusiasm — the 
one  proceeding  from  the  pride  of  reason,  the  other  from  the  exube- 
rance of  the  imagination — the  one  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
Divine  assistance,  the  other  professing  to  be  guided  by  inspiration  at 
every  step ;  yet  in  this  they  agree,  that  they  equally  tend  to  dis- 
credit and  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The 
rationalist  will  not  receive  many  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation^ 
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because  they  do  not  accord  mth  his  preconceived  notions,  which 
be  calls  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  enthusiast  will  not  submit  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  because  he  imagines  that  he  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  guide.  The  one  makes  his  own  reason  the 
judge  of  what  he  will  receive  as  true  from  the  volume  of  revelation ; 
the  other  determines  everything,  whether  it  relate  to  opinion  or  prac- 
tice, by  the  suggestions  of  his  fancied  inspiration. 

On  the  errors  which  arise  from  both  these  quarters,  we  should 
keep  a  watchful  eye ;  and  against  them  we  should  make  a  firm  and 
faithful  stand.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  unequivocally  deny  to 
reason  the  high  oflSce  of  deciding  at  her  bar  what  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture are  to  be  received  and  what  not ;  and  on  the  other,  we  must 
insist  that  all  opinions,  pretensions,  experiences,  and  practices  must 
be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  word  of  God. 
,  ^^To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony"  let  us  make  our  appeal  against 
every  species  of  error;  **if  they  speak  not  according  to  these,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

II.  The  second  thing  included  in  the  edification  of  the  Church  is 

UNITY. 

That  the  Church  of  Christ  is  catholic,  and  ought  to  form  one  un- 
divided body,  is  too  evident,  and  too  generally  admitted,  to  need  any 
demonstration.  As  there  is  but  '^one  Lord,  but  one  faith,  but  one 
baptism,  but  one  Father  of  all,  one  Spirit,  one  hope  of  our  calling," 
certainly  there  should  be  but  one  body ;  an4  all  the  members  of  that 
body  are  bound  'Ho  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Christ,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  led  captivity  captive, 
and  gave  gifts  unto  men :  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  who  is  the  head ;  from  whom 
the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of 
itself  in  love."  ''For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and 
have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit." 

But,  although  there  is  an  agreement  among  Christians,  about  the 
propriety  and  obligation  of  Church  unity,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute wherein  this  unity  consists,  and  by  what  it  is  broken.  Perhaps 
a  better  definition  of  it  cannot  be  given  than  in  these  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "To  walk  by  the  same  rule,  to  mind  the  same  thing." 
Unity  without  agreement  is  a  solecism.  If  all  the  professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  should  adopt  the  same  name,  and  submit  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  government^  it  would  not  come  up  to  the  Scripture 
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idea  of  unity.  Those  attempts,  therefore,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  bringing  into  the  same  society,  and  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation, people  of  widely  different  sentiments,  are  deserving  of  little 
commendation.  The  nearer  such  jarring  materials  are  brought  to- 
gether, the  greater  will  be  the  discord.  Truth,  and  an  agreement  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  truth,  are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  peace.  But  here  the  great  difficulty  occurs.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion  and  practice  can  exist 
consistently  with  free  inquiry  ?  The  doctrines,  the  inferences,  the 
reasonings,  and  incidental  questions,  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  infinite.  To  suppose  that  an  agreement  in  all  these, 
or  in  as  many  of  them  as  may  happen  to  be  brought  under  considera^ 
tion,  is  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  is,  indeed,  to  make  it 
an  unattainable  object ;  for  probably  there  are  no  two  men,  nor  ever 
were,  who  agreed  in  every  question  which  related  to  religion.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  such  a  uniformity  is  not  required ; 
as  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  exalted  Head  of  the  Church 
would  prescribe  and  enjoin  a  kind  of  unity  which  is  impracticable. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood, to  intimate  that  there  is  a  radi- 
cal difference  in  the  structure  of  the  minds  of  men ;  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  every  film  of  ignorance  and  mist  of  prejudice  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  evidence  of  truth  be  exhibited  to  the 
understandings  of  all  men,  their  judgments  would  in  all  cases  be  as 
much  alike,  as  their  perceptions  of  the  colours  of  objects  by  the  eye ; 
but  nothing,  except  inspiration  of  the  highest  kind,  could  place  men 
in  such  a  situation. 

That  which  seems  necessary  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to 
determine  how  far  this  agreement  must  extend.  What  truths  shall 
we  require  others  to  acknowledge  before  we  will  unite  with  them  ? 
I  answer,  only  such  as  are  fundamental ;  and  if  the  question  be  pro- 
posed. What  truths  are  fundamental  ?  I  answer,  only  such  as  are 
necessary  to  be  known  and  received,  in  order  to  constitute  a  person 
a  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  if  every  error  or  imperfec- 
tion in  knowledge  be  made  a  bar  to  our  acknowledgment  of  one 
another  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  then  there  is  an  end  not  only 
of  catholic  unity,  but  of  all  Christian  society.  Upon  these  principles, 
every  man  in  the  world  would  be  cast  out  of  the  Church ;  for  perfect 
freedom  from  error  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  this  life  as  freedom 
from  sin.  I  see  no  other  leading  mark  to  guide  us  in  drawing  the 
line  but  the  one  already  mentioned.  Still,  however,  the  difficulty 
remains  undiminished,  and  the  question  returns.  What  truths  are  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  a  real  Christian  ?  To  this  question,  I 
confess  I  find  it  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer,  which  will 
be  applicable  to  all  cases ;  for  to  a  nian  in  one  situation  that  know- 
ledge may  be  essential,  which  to  another  differently  situated  may  be 
less  important.  An  error  may  be  fundamental  to  a  man  educated 
under  favourable  circumstances,  which  would  not  be  so  to  a  person 
just  converted  to  Christianity  from  a  savage  state.    But,  although 
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the  exact  limits,  between  truths  which  are  essential  to  salvation  and 
those  which  are  not,  cannot  be  defined  with  accuracy,  yet  we  may 
keep  on  the  safe  side  of  this  line  without  ensnaring  the  consciences 
of  sincere  Christians,  or  producing  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
the  beginning,  creeds  and  formulas  of  doctrines  were  short  and 
general.  The  abstruse  and  knotty  questions,  which  have  since  filled 
the  Christian  world  with  contention,  were  not  thought  of;  and  happy 
had  it  been  for  the  Church  if  this  primitive  simplicity  had  continued. 
But  the  application  of  a  vain  philosophy  and  subtle  logic  to  Divine 
truth,  multiplied  articles  of  faith,  and  engendered  endless  contentions. 
This  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  but  the  blame  does  not  so  properly 
belong  to  the  orthodox  Church,  which  increased  from  time  to  time 
her  articles  of  faith,  as  to  the  heretics  who,  by  starting  and  propa- 
gating new  errors  continually,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  oppo- 
site truths  should  be  distinctly  stated  and  defended.'*' 

But,  there  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unity,  which  seems  to 
be  of  great  magnitude.  Those  who  may  agree  in  fundamentals,  and 
who  may  acknowledge  each  other  as  members  of  the  catholic  Church, 
may  yet  diflFer  in  so  many  minor  points  that  they  cannot  harmo- 
niously worship  together,  nor  join  in  Church  communion  with  mutual 
edification. 

Perhaps  this  difSculty  will  not  be  found  so  insuperable,  on  close 
examination,  as  it  appears  on  the  first  glance.  Christian  unity  does 
not  require  all  the  members  of  the  catholic  body  to  worship  in  one 
assembly,  or  to  jofn  in  communion  at  the  same  table.  As  this,  in 
its  full  extent,  is  naturally  impossible,  so,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
it  may  not  be  expedient.  Among  people  of  the  same  denomination, 
and  under  the  same  rules  of  government  and  discipline,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  some  modes  of  worship,  and  also  in 
opinion,  about  circumstantial  matters,  that  the  members  of  the  same 
body  cannot  worship  or  commune  together  in  harmony.  And  no- 
body supposes  that  these  trivial  difi*erences  break  or  disturb  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  And  if  a  number  of  churches  united  together 
should  hold  some  peculiar  opinion,  or  adopt  some  peculiar  practice 

*  The  evil  which  attends  the  multiplication  of  articles  of  faith  is,  that  dogmas  come 
to  be  included  in  them,  which  are  either  not  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  or  not 
explicitly  stated  and  determinately  fixed  by  that  infallible  standard.  When  one  un- 
qualified assent  is  required  by  a  Church  to  things  of  this  kind,  it  lays  the  foundation  of 
schism.  For  supposing  that  all  the  propositions  required  to  be  believed  are  true,  yet  if 
they  are  such  as  real-  Christians,  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  truth,  may  differ  about,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  articles  of  faitk^  or  terms  of  communion,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  already  been  offered.  And  it  often  happens  that  propositions,  which  have  been 
received  into  the  creed  of  a  Church  in  order  to  oppose  some  prevailing  error,  in  the 
course  of  lime  become  unintelligible  or  liable  to  misconstruction,  with  all  those  who  do 
not  know  the  particular  opinions  a^inst  which  they  were  levelled,  and  the  history  of 
•the  times  when  the  error  sprung  up  and  was  opposed.  It  would  seem  very  proper 
when  a  false  doctrine,  which  caused  the  introduction  of  a  particular  article  of  belief,  has 
fallen  into  oblivion,  that  the  article  itself  should  be  rescinded,  were  it  not  that  the  alte- 
ration or  abolition  of  articles  of  religion  has  the  appearance  of  renouncing  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  some  real 
inconvenience  be  found  to  result  from  their  continuance. 

12 
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in  worship,  or  even  if  they  should  regulate  their  church  goTemment 
upon  a  different  plan  from  others,  why  should  this  be  considered  as 
an  infraction  of  unity,  any  more  than  in  the  other  case,  as  long  as 
their  peculiarities  4o  not  affect  fundamentals  in  doctrine  or  essentials 
in  worship  ?  If,  indeed,  this  section  of  the  Church  should  denounce 
all  other  Christians  as  heretics,  and  anathematize  all  who  differed 
ever  so  little  from  them ;  or  if  they  should  consider  all  the  ministra- 
tions in  other  churches  as  unauthorized  and  invalid,  so  that  they 
would  think  it  necessary  to  rebaptize  their  members  upon  their 
coming  to  join  them,  or,  if  ministers,  to  re-ordain  them,  this  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  and  all  those  who 
proceed  in  this  way  are  chargeable  with  making  a  schism  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  It  is  not  every  separation  which  amounts  io  a  schism. 
Christians  may  differ  in  opinion  about  matters  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  and  in  consequence  may  find  it  convenient  to  form  dif- 
ferent associations,  whilst  they  still  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  There  are  at  present  several  denominations  of 
Christians  in  this  country,  who  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
mutual  association,  or  any  direct  intercommunity ;  and  yet  they  love 
each  other,  and  acknowledge  each  other  as  members  of  the  catholic 
Church.  The  only  thing,  in  my  view,  which  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  unity  of  these  bodies,  is  some  convention^  or  general  bond  of 
union,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  mutual  and  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  each  other. 

With  respect  to  this  matter,  I  think  I  may  be'  permitted  to  say, 
that  our  Church  has  manifested  a  Christian  and  liberal  spirit,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  great  principles  on  which  every  firm  union  must 
rest. 

But  that  which  especially  calls  for  our  attention,  is  the  duty  of 
preserving  peace  and  unity  in  that  department  of  the  Church  over 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  us  overseers.  Our  body  is  now  large  and 
widely  extended.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  may  be 
expected ;  but  the  progress  of  schism  (which  has  already  made  its 
appearance)  would  be  a  most  disastrous  event.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  schism  of  long  standing,  and  one  of  recent  date. 
The  former,  where  there  has  not  been  a  departure  into  dangerous 
error,  generally  becomes  innoxious,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time. 
It  is  like  a  fracture,  which  though  not  well  set,  is  healed  again,  and 
gives  no  further  pain ;  but  a  new  schism  is  like  a  fresh  wound,  which 
must  go  through  the  process  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  before 
it  can  be  healed  at  all.  Religious  controversy,  among  the  people  at 
large,  will  ever  be  the  bane  of  piety,  and  of  every  social  virtue.  It 
enkindles  the  worst  passion^  and  drives  men  to  the  greatest  extremes. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  points  in  dispute  should  be  of  great  mag- 
nitude to  render  religious  controversy  virulent  and  malignant ;  yea, 
often  the  more  imperceptible  the  shades  of  difference,  the  more 
furiously  do  the  waters  of  contention  boil.  This  very  thing  has 
already  brought  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  Christian  name ;  and  it 
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is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  clergy ;  for  who 
ever  beard  of  a  schism  which  did  not  originate  from  the  pride,  resent* 
ment,  or  misguided  zeal  of  those  who  were  called  the  ministers  of 
Christ  ?  And  it  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  talents,  which  qualify  a 
man  to  do  little  good,  enable  him  to  do  much  mischief.  So  much 
easier  is  it  to  destroy  than  to  edify.  Many  architects  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  whose  names  are  now  buried  in  oblivion,  must  have  been 
for  a  long  time  employed  in  rearing  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus ;  but  one  poor  miscreant  immortalized  his  name  by  burning 
it  down  in  a  single  night. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard  against  the  demon  of  discord, 
and  let  us  '^  be  of  one  mind,  and  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  shall  be  with  us." 

III.  The  third  thing  in  order  is  purity.  This  respects  the  worship 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  purity  of  worship  is  corrupted,  first,  by  paying  Divine  honours 
to  other  objects  besides  the  true  God.  The  heathens  fell  universally 
into  this  abominable  practice.  The  Jews  also  were  prone  to  idolatry ; 
and  even  the  Christian  Church  has  been  exceedingly  corrupted  by 
the  introduction  of  improper  objects  of  worship,  such  as  saints, 
angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  relics,  crucifixes,  images,  and  the  conse- 
crated host. 

But  secondly ;  the  worship  of  God  is  corrupted  by  mingling  with 
the  instituted  rites  of  religion  unmeaning  or  superstitious  ceremonies. 
The  imagination  of  man  has  ever  been  fertile  in  producing  a  multi- 
plicity of  religious  services ;  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  them, 
the  challenge  of  the  Almighty  is,  *' Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands  ?*'  Some,  things,  indeed,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  must  be  discretionary,  and  these  should  be  regulated  by 
the  general  rules;  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order." 
"Let  all  things  be  done  to  edification." 

The  common  pretext  for  burdening  the  service  of  the  Church  with 
ceremonies  is,  that  it  is  decent  and  becoming  that  a  Being  so  august 
and  glorious  should  be  worshipped  with  pomp  and  magnificence ;  but 
Jehovah  "dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  "The  hea- 
ven is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool."  In  vain  do  we  at- 
tempt, by  rites  of  our  own  invention,  to  honour  Him,  whom  the 
"heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain/'  Such  attempts 
are  rather  indicative  of  grovelling,  than  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  for  as  to  the  pomp  of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  it  is 
infinitely  beneath  his  regard. 

The  strongest  argument  for  introducing  ceremonies  into  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  is  derived  from  the  effect  which  they  are  supposed  to 
haye  in  engaging  the  attention,  and  impressing  the  heart.  But  this 
effect  is  transient ;  for  when  their  novelty  wears  off*,  these  ceremonies 
answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  religion 
from  the  inconsiderate  mind.  The  substance  is  lost  by  attention  to 
minute  forms.     The  people  are  generally  inclined  to  look  no  further 
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than  the  sarface,  and  having  run  through  the  round  of  ceremon  j,  sit 
down  contented  with  themselves,  whilst  they  remain  ignorant  of  the 
nature  or  necessity  of  spiritual  worship.  Indeed,  this  argument  sup- 
poses the  worshippers  of  God  to  be  in  a  very  rude  and  uncultivated 
state,  who,  like  children,  can  be  engaged  and  pleased  with  mere 
ceremony  and  unmeaning  parade.  A  correct  and  cultivated  mind 
perceives  the  greatest  sublimity  and  dignity  to  be  allied  to  the  most 
perfect  simplicity.  This  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture, and  also  in  the  finest  works  of  art,  especially  in  architecture. 
It  is  observed  by  a  late  traveller,  that  the  superb  columns,  arches, 
domes,  &c.,  which  are  still  visible  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  formed  with 
such  perfect  simplicity,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  as  any 
part,  figure,  or  device,  intended  merely  for  ornament.  The  taste  of 
those  great  artists,  who  designed  and  executed  these  stupendous 
works,  was  perfectly  correct.  And  those  who  undertake  to  be 
builders  in  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Lord,  should  be  careful  not  to 
disfigure  the  edifice  by  childish  ornament. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  purity  of  worship  is  no  how 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  excellence  in  the  performance  of  every 
part  of  Divine  service.  And  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  in  the  external  worship  of  our  Church,  I  know  of  nothing  which 
needs  improvement  more  than  the  music  with  which  we  offer  up  our 
praises  to  God.  As  this  is  an  instituted  part  of  worship,  it  was  cer- 
tainly intended  that  it  should  be  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  eflFects  which  good  music  is  calculated  to  produce.  But  a 
great  part  of  the  singing  of  our  churches  is  little  better  than  recita- 
tion. The  kind  of  music  for  which  I  plead  is  vocal  music ;  of  all 
others  the  most  perfect,  the  best  suited  to  devotion,  and  corresponding 
best  with  the  simplicity  of  Divine  worship. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  purity,  as  it 
respects  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  first  thing  here  which 
deserves  our  attention,  is  the  introduction  of  suitable  men  into  the 
ministry.  If  you  would  have  a  well-disciplined  army,  you  must  begin 
by  appointing  good  oflicers.  There  is  no  subject  which  more  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  Church,  when  met  in  General  Assembly,  than 
this.  The  deficiency  of  preachers  is  great.  Our  vacancies  are  nu- 
merous, and  often  continue  for  years  unsupplied,  by  which  means 
they  are  broken  up  or  destroyed.  Our  seminaries  of  learning, 
although  increasing  in  literature  and  numbers,  furnish  us  with  few 
preachers.  This  state  of  affairs  calls  loudly  for  your  attention. 
Some  measures  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  although  they  pro- 
mise considerable  success,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to  the  object.  In 
my  opinion,  we  shall  not  have  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  well- 
qualified  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  until  every  presbytery,  or  at  least 
every  synod,  shall  have  under  its  direction  a  seminary  established 
for  the  single  purpose  of  educating  youth  for  the  ministry,  in  which 
the  course  of  education  from  its  commencement  shall  be  directed  to 
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this  object:  for  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
great  extension  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  taste  and  fashion  of 
the  age^  have  given  such  a  shape  and  direction  to  the  academical 
course,  that,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  little  adapted  to  intro- 
duce a  youth  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  well-qualified  preachers  has 
been,  that  some  have  been  disposed  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  introducing  men  who  were  destitute  of  the  literary 
qualifications  required  by  our  directory.  And  here  permit  me  to 
suggest,  whether  the  rule,  which  prescribes  the  kind  and  degree  of 
learning  which  presbyteries  shall  require  of  candidates  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  amendment.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  rather  a  standard  to 
which  we  wish  to  be  conformed,  than  a  rule  with  which  we  strictly 
comply.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  presbytery  in  our  body  has 
been  able,  uniformly,  to  obey  the  letter  of  this  law ;  and  this  fre- 
quency of  violation  in  all,  has  led  some  to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 
I  think,  therefore,  if  from  the  circumstances  of  our  churches,  there 
be  a  necessity  for  deviating  from  this  rule  in  any  degree,  it  would  be 
better  to  recommend  to  the  presbyteries  such  an  alteration  as  would 
authorize  this  proceeding. 

The  end  of  all  our  labours,  however,  should  be  to  promote  holiness 
in  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  The  necessity  of  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  in  order  to  salvation,  is  indispensable.  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  "Follow  peace  with  all  men 
Vnd  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.''  But  on 
this  subject  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  enlarge  at  present. 

As  our  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline  declares  that  all  bap- 
tized persons  are  members  of  the  Church  and  under  its  government, 
wc  should  endeavour  to  promote  purity  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
religious  education  of  children.  On  this  point  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  is  right,  but  our  practice  is  generally  wrong.  We  baptize 
children,  but  we  do  not  treat  them  afterwards  as  members  of  the 
Church.  They  are  not  kept  under  a  wholesome  discipline,  and,  as 
they  grow  up,  admonished,  exhorted,  and  restrained,  as  they  should 
be.  This  species  of  discipline  has  been  so  long  relaxed,  and  is  so 
much  in  opposition  to  the  indolent  and  corrupt  feelings  of  human 
nature,  that  to  restore  it  is  difficult,  and  must  require  time.  But  we 
should  immediately  betake  ourselves  to  the  work,  and  do  what  we 
can.  The  relinquishment  of  this  principle,  and  the  practice  arising 
out  of  it,  have  produced  incalculable  evil  in  our  churches;  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  chief  cause  why  many  once  flourishing  congre- 
gations have  dwindled  into  insignificance.  If  a  general  reformation 
ever  take  place,  it  must  begin  here.  The  proper  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  discipline  of  youth,  are  the  most  important  of  all  means  in 
producing  purity  in  the  Church. 

There  is  another  plan  of  discipline  which  has  gained  much  credit 
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of  late,  and  savours  of  greater  strictness  and  purity,  which  considers 
none  as  properly  members  of  the  visible  Church,  but  such  as  exhibit 
evidences  of  vital  piety.  Although  it  is  true  that  all  members  of 
the  Church  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  be  truly  pious, 
and  all  their  hopes  derived  from  mere  profession,  privileges,  or  ex- 
ternal performances  are  deceitful ;  yet  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be  found,  that  all  attempts  of  man  to  draw  a  visible  line  between  the 
regenerate  and  unregenerate  are  ineffectual.  In  theory  the  plan  is 
plausible,  but  in  practice  it  is  seen  to  be  impossible.  But,  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  the  separation 
as  completely  as  possible.  I  answer,  that  the  thing  is  not  only  im- 
practicable but  unwarrantable.  As  we  have  not  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, so  we  are  not  invested  with  the  proper  authority.  At  the 
same  time,  I  admit  that  men  of  scandalous  lives,  and  propagators  of 
heretical  opinions,  should  be  solemnly  excluded  from  the  Church ; 
and  that  all  persons  within  her  pale  should  be  dealt  with,  when  they 
need  it,  by  the  discipline  of  reproof,  admonition,  censure,  and  sus- 
pension. I  also  admit,  that  in  receiving  persons  into  the  Church,  or 
to  its  distinguishing  privileges,  we  should  examine  whether  they  have 
the  requisite  knowledge,  and  are  of  regular  lives ;  and  that  we  should 
then,  and  constantly  afterwards,  inform  them  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  faith,  and  a  holy  life,  and  may  with  propriety 
enter  into  free  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  of  experimen- 
tal religion ;  but  to  undertake  to  determine  whether  they  are  regene- 
rate or  not,  is  no  part  of  our  duty  as  officers  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  is  a  prerogative  which  he  hath  reserved  to  himself,  and  which 
he  will  publicly  exercise  at  the  appointed  time.* 

•  In  reality,  this  plan  of  discipline,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  would 
contravene  one  principal  end  for  which  the  visible  Church  was  established,  that  is,  to 
serve  as  a  school  in  which  disciples  might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  from 
the  very  rudiments;  or  as  a  nursery  in  which  Uje  seeds  of  genuine  piety  might  be  im- 
planted. Can  we  admit  the  idea  that  aAer  the  Church  is  established,  the  most  impor- 
tant instructions  and  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  Gospel  covenant  must  be  received 
without  her  pale?  And  I  ask  where  received?  In  the  world,  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness! Surely  the  ordinary  birthplace  of  God's  children  is  his  own  house,  which  is  the 
Church.  It  is  Zion  which  brings  forth  children  when  she  travails.  To  her  appertain 
the  promises,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  the  ministers  of  tlie  Word,  and  all  the  ufual 
and  stated  means  of  grace.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  advantage  is  there  in  receiving 
or  retaining  those  in  the  Church  who  are  not  regenerate.  I  answer,  much  ettry  tctxif^ 
chiefly  because  they  are  hereby  placed  in  the  situation  most  favourable  to  their  salvation. 
But  ought  not  all  members  of  the  Church  to  be  truly  pious  ?  Tliey  ought ;  and  that  they 
may  become  so,  they  should  be  continued  in  her  connexion.  If  casting  them  out  would 
hasten  their  conversion,  then  it  ought  to  be  done;  but  how  can  this  be  supposed  ! 

The  question  may  arise,  who  are,  then,  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  Church  ?  and 
when  is  it  proper  to  exclude  any  from  this  society  ?  I  answer,  all  those  who  acknow- 
ledge Christ  to  be  the  anointed  prophet  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  who  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  his  religion,  may  and  ought  to  bo  received  into  the  visible 
Church ;  and  as  we  are  capable  of  receiving  instructions  and  deriving  benefit  from  Christ 
as  a  teacher  and  Saviour,  before  we  are  competent  to  act  and  judge  for  ourselves,  all 
infants  or  minors  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  members  of  the  Church,  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  to  give  them  a  Christian  education,  ought  to  be  received  as  disciples  into 
the  school  of  Christ,  that  from  their  infancy  they  may  grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord.  And  as  to  exclusion  from  the  Church,  it  should  be  regulated  by 
the  same  principle.    When  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  denied,  or  his 
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IV.  On  the  fourth  particular  I  shall  say  nothing  at.  present,  as 
this  is  not  the  place  of  the  Church's  rest  and  enjoyment,  except  that 
the  true  felicity  of  the  body,  while  here  in  the  wilderness,  will  be 
most  effectually  advanced  by  promoting  truth,  unity,  and  purity. 

I  will  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed,  mention  some  of  those 
GIFTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS,  by  excelling  in  which,  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  may  most  effectually  edify  the  Church. 

The  first  attainment  which  I  shall  mention,  is  a  profound  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  This  knowledge,  although 
very  important,  and  indeed  indispensably  necessary,  is  very  difficult 
of  acquisition.  To  ascertain  what  opinions  other  men  have  formed 
of  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  what  controversies  have  been  agitated 
respecting  particular  points  of  doctrine,  is  not  so  very  difficult ;  but 
to  study  the  sacred  oracles  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dust 
of  contention,  and  in  despite  of  the  prejudices  of  education  and  of 
party,  to  elicit  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  requires  an 
ardent  love  of  truth,  an  unwearied  attention,  unshaken  fortitude,  and 
invincible  perseverance  in  the  student  of  sacred  literature. 

We,  who  live  in  this  remote  age  and  distant  country,  labour  under 
peculiar  disadvantages  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrtptures.  They 
are  written  in  languages  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  us,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  books  and  teachers  of  competent 
skill,  and  hard  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  any,  in  consequence  of 
having  for  so  many  centuries  remained  dead.  And  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  there  are  continual  references  to  the  customs,  transac- 
tions, and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
originally  addressed,  and  of  those  concerning  whom  they  speak ;  all 
which  things  are  now  with  great  difficulty  ascertained. 

word  and  ordinances  openly  contemned,  or  when  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  pursued 
as  tends  to  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the  society,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  pro- 
per to  excommunicate  a  member  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  infer  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  baptized  persons  to  the  table  of  the  Lord; 
but  this  consequence  does  by  no  means  follow.  The  admission  of  a  person  into  a 
society  does  not  entitle  him  at  once  to  attend  on  all  the  mysteries  of  that  society.  Many 
things  may  be  necessary  to  be  first  learned,  and  many  steps  to  be  taken,  before  the 
novice  is  prepared  for  the  higher  privileges  of  the  society.  In  the  Christian  Church, 
there  is  no  ordinance  or  duty  concerning  which  there  are  such  solemn  cautions  left  op 
record  as  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  An  unworthy  attendance  contracts  tlie  guilt  of 
"  crucifying  the  Lord  afresh,"  and  every  man  is  required  **  to  examine  himself"  before 
he  approaches  the  sacred  table.  This  subject,  it  is  probable,  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood by  many  serious  people,  who  have  been  kept  back  from  this  important  duty  rather 
by  a  superstitious  dread  than  godly  fear;  but  still  there  is  great  necessity  to  warn  the 
members  of  the  Church  not  to  approach  rashly,  nor  without  due  preparation.  AH  w|b 
are  in  the  Church  are  no  doubt  under  solemn  obligations  to  obey  this  dying  command 
of  their  Saviour;  but  there  is  an  order  to  be  observed  in  the  performance  of  duties,  and 
according  to  this  order  preparation  precedes  attendance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  passover, 
the  duty  was  obligatory  on  all  the  people  of  Israel,  but  if  by  any  means  the  preparation 
of  the  sanctuary  were  wanting,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  defer  the  performance  of 
the  duty  until  it  could  be  obtained ;  so  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  all,  but  not  always  as  soon  as  they  become  members  of  the  Church,  but 
when  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  and  duly  prepared  to  discern  the  Lorcfi  body. 
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Translations  of  the  Scriptures  we  have,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern languages,  and  an  excellent  one  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  surely 
the  expounders  of  a  law  ought  to  be  able  to  read  it  in  the  original. 
The  judge  of  a  law  which  related  only  to  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  he  depended  merely  on  a  translation  in 
making  up  his  opinions.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should 
hinder  us  from  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages. 
And  although  it  is  a  study  which  will  require  much  labour  and  time, 
yet  it  will  richly  repay  those  who  persevere  in  it,  and  will  enable 
them  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Church  more  effectually  than 
literary  acquirements  of  any  other  kind.  I  hope  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  all  other  studies  will,  among  theological  students, 
yield  the  precedence  to  oriental  literature,  that  is,  to  the  study  of 
the  BiBLB ;  and  that  other  branches  of  learning  will  be  prized  only 
as  they  afford  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  inspired  volume. 

When  those  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  from  their  childhood,  and  when  those  invested 
with  the  sacred  office  shall,  with  an  undivided  attention,  and  with  an 
ardent  love  of  truth,  study  the  inspired  Scriptures,  then  we  may 
expect  that  error  will  be  eradicated,  the  schisms  of  the  Church  healed, 
and  primitive  purity  restored. 

Another  quality  which  is  of  great  importance  in  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  by  abounding  in  which  they  will  promote  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  is  a  pacific  spirit.  The  Church  of  God 
would  never  have  exhibited  the  unnatural  spectacle  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  if  all  the  professed  ministers  of  Jesus  had  been  con- 
stantly possessed  of  a  competent  portion  of  the  meek  and  humble 
spirit  of  their  Master. 

If  we  value  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  if  we  regard  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls  and  that  of  our  hearers,  let  us  endeavour  to  divest  our- 
selves of  all  pride  and  ambition,  of  all  envy,  jealousy,  and  unchris- 
tian resentments,  and  let  us  be  clothed  with  humility,  and  cultivate 
that  peaceable  temper,  which  is  so  congenial  with  the  religion  which 
we  profess  and  teach. 

A  friendly,  pacific  spirit  amongst  the  clergy  towards  each  other, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  peace  and  edification  of  the 
Church ;  but  if,  instead  of  this,  they  should  view  each  other's  con- 
duct with  that  jaundiced  eye  which  discolours  every  action, — or  if 
they  are  disposed  to  pervert  to  an  ill  sense  every  word  of  a  brother 
which  may  have  the  least  obliquity  when  compared  with  their  own 
Hile, — if,  when  convened  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Church,  they 
should  ever  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
them,  as  to  be  determined,  at  all  events^  upon  carrying  their  own 
measures,  and  supporting  their  own  opinions,  and  should  be  disposed 
to  bear  down  with  authority,  or  repel  with  acrimony,  everything 
which  may  not  coincide  with  their  own  views,  then  we  may  bid  adieu 
to  unity  and  concord. 
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Oar  office,  as  preachers  of  the  Qospel,  is  always  important ;  but 
we  are  never  loaded  with  a  heavier  responsibility  thaa  when  we  are 
delegated  to  meet  in  this  Assembly.  The  wisdom,  the  moderation, 
the  mutual  forbearance,  the  brotherly  love,  and  pure  evangelical  zeal, 
and  may  I  not  add,  the  order  and  decorum,  which  shall  characterize 
this  body,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  Church's  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  spirit  of  resentment,  if  dissensions  and  personal  feel- 
ings ever  be  permitted  to  enter  into  your  deliberations,  and  govern 
your  decisions,  the  harmony  of  our  churches  will  be  at  an  end ;  the 
cause  of  truth  will  suffer;  piety  will  languish;  schism  will  abound; 
Zion  will  sit  disconsolate  in  the  dust,  and  all  her  friends  will  mourn, 
whilst  her  enemies  will  triumph,  and  their  reproaches  and  blasphemies 
be  multiplied. 

The  next  thing  which  I  shall  mention  as  being  of  importance  to 
qualify  us  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Church  is  the  gift  of 
preaching^  and  a  disposition  to  exercise  it  with  diligence.  This  is 
the  chief  instrument  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  select,  both  for 
the  conversion  and  edification  of  his  people ;  and  although  it  may 
appear  weak  and  even  foolish  to  an  unbelieving  world,  yet  in  all  ages 
it  has  proved  to  be  "  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  to  all  those  who  believe."  As  this  is  a  highly  important, 
so  it  is  a  very  difficult  work ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  our  undertaking,  we  have  reason  to  cry  out  with 
trembling,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

I  know  of  no  employment  in  which  the  attainment  of  excellence  is 
more  difficult.  Rules  for  our  assistance  have  already  been  multiplied, 
and  I  feel  no  desire  to  add  to  their  number.  Indeed,  rules*  of  rhe- 
toric never  were  of  much  service  in  forming  a  good  preacher.  They 
may  correct  some  trivial  mistakes  of  gesture  or  utterance,  into  which 
public  speakers  are  apt  to  fall;  but.  they  cannot  make  an  orator. 
And  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  oratory  itself,  as  an  art,  has  been  of 
much  service  to  the  Church.  We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most ' 
envied  and  admired  attainments  which  a  man  can  possess.  A  finished 
orator  will  attract  numerous  hearers ;  but  his  audience  attend  his 
preaching  as  they  would  a  show  or  spectacle,  merely  for  entertain- 
ment. The  truths  which  he  delivers  are  no  further  regarded  by 
them  than  as  they  furnish  the  speaker  with  an  opportunity  of  being 
sublime  or  pathetic.  Admiration  is  the  only  effect  produced  in  the 
multitude,  and  the  humble  Christian  finds  that  to  be  entertained  and 
pleased,  and  to  be  fed  and  edified,  are  very  different  things.  Pulpit 
eloquence  was  never  more  cultivated,  and  never  attained  greater  per- 
fection than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  some  periods  of  the  last 
century ;  and  yet  no  important  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  these  splendid  exhibitions  of  oratory.  Paul,  although  ranked  with 
the  first  of  orators  by  the  first  of  critics,  yet  disclaims  all  assistance 
from  this  art. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  eloquence,  which  every  man  pos- 
sesses, when  he  delivers  anything  which  deeply  affects  his  own  heart, 
which  may  be  called  the  eloquence  of  nature ;  for  it  is  the  simple 
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expression  of  our  sentiments  and  passions  by  such  tones  and  gestures 
as  are  dictated  by  nature.  It  requires  no  study,  is  regulated  by  no 
rules  of  art.  Those  who  think  the  least  about  oratory,  and  who  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  any  design  of  appearing  eloquent,  are  the 
persons  most  likely  to  succeed  in  speaking  naturally  and  impressively. 
Good  speaking  is  more  impeded  by  a  too  anxious  desire  to  speak 
well,  than  by  all  other  causes.* 

If  these  sentiments  be  correct,  the  best  method  which  we  can  pur- 
sue will  be  to  lose  all  attention  to,  and  concern  about,  the  manner  of 
our  speaking  in  the  importance  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  discourse. 

To  preach  the  Gospel  as  ambassadors  of  God  to  guilty  men,  to 
preach  those  awful  truths  which  cannot  be  delivered  without  being 
attended  with  effects  of  the  most  momentous  importance,  to  preach 
as  those  who  must  give  an  account  of  every  one  of  our  hearers,  to 
preach  as  persons  who  are  fearful  every  moment  of  being  stained 
with  the  "  blood  of  those  who  perish,"  to  preach  with  the  eternal 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  the  everlasting  joys  of  heaven  open  to 
our  view — this  my  brethren,  is  difficult, — this  is  too  much  for  mortal 
man. 

It  is  hard  to  appear  as  public  speakers,  and  feel  no  undue  concern 
for  our  own  reputation.  However  firmly  we  may  resolve,  when 
alone,  to  consult  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
men,  yet  we  must  be  divinely  assisted,  or  habitually  self-mortified 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  if  we  are  not  affected  with  too  strong  a 
desire  for  the  applause  of  our  hearers,  or  too  keen  an  apprehension 
of  their  -contempt. 

But,  when  to  please  men  is  the  chief  object  of  the  speaker,  what  a 
spectacle  does  he  exhibit  to  superior  beings !  He  speaks  the  truth, 
it  may  be,  but  his  only  concern  is  that  his  discourse  may  be  thought 
to  be  handsomely  composed,  or  eloquently  delivered.  He  considers 
not  that  in  every  word  which  he  speaks,  he  is  the  dispenser  of  life 
or  death. 

Yet  this  undue  anxiety  to  promote  the  idol  self,  does  not  in  every 
case  appear  by  an  attention  to  elegance  of  composition  and  eloquence 
in  delivery ;  as  it  often  shows  itself  in  attempts  to  appear  uncom- 
monly warm  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  God ;  but  the  fervours  of 
those  who  affect  zeal  are  divested  of  all  solemnity,  and  their  discourse 
degenerates  into  rant  and  empty  vociferation.  Instead  of  the  genuine 
feelings  of  the  heart,  there  is  stirred  up  a  ferment  of  mere  animal 

*  The  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  maltery  but  only  to  the  maimer 
of  discourse.  It  is  believed  that  affectation,  or  an  unnatural  manner^  is  the  chief  fault  of 
most  speakers.  With  respect  to  tones,  looks,  gestures,  &c^  the  best  rule  is  **  to  follow 
nature."  No,  art,  no  rules  can  teach  us  how  to  express  significantly  and  impressively 
the  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  heart  In  all  bases,  nature  dictates  the  proper  expres- 
sion where  the  emotions  are  in  real  exercise ;  and  every  attempt  to  express  feelings 
which  do  not  exist  must  fiiil  of  success  with  the  judicious  hearer,  and  indicates  such 
disingenuity  as  should  never  be  found  in  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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passions ;  and  the  speaker  exhausts  himself  with  incoherent  decla- 
mation, which  may  produce  some  sympathy  in  the  weak  and  igno- 
rant, hut  which  greatly  disgusts  the  judicious. 

But  the  greatest  gifts  will  answer  no  end  unless  they  are  exercised. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world  we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  be 
diligent  in  our  calling :  in  no  profession  does  sloth  rise  to  such  a 
magnitude,  in  the  catalogue  of  vices,  as  in  ours. 

We  have  undertaken  an  awfully  important  work,  and  woe  be  unto 
us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel !  We  must  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  For  whilst  we  may  be  indulging  our  ease  souls  are 
perishing;  yea  perishing  from  under  our  ministry.  Shall  we  then 
devote  to  amusements,  to  secular  employments,  or  to  unimportant 
studies,  those  precious  moments,  which,  if  rightly  improved,  might 
rescue  some  immortal  souls  from  everlasting  torments  ?  God  forbid. 
"  In  the  morning,  let  us  sow  our  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  our  hand ;  for  we  know  not  which  will  prosper,  this  or  that." 

The  last  important  qualification  which  I  shall  mention  is  a  spirit 
of  prayer.  If  the  question  were  proposed,  by  what  means  shall  Zion 
be  raised  from  the  dust,  and  become  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?  I 
would  answer,  by  prayer.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  should  abound  and  excel  in  this  heavenly  gift. 
Although  our  profession  leads  us  to  be  much  conversant  with  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  to  engage  in  many  religious  duties,  yet  there  are 
no  Christians  who  are  in  more  danger  of  suffering  the  lively  flame  of 
devotion  to  languish,  and  to  sink  down  into  a  state  of  awful  declen- 
sion and  deadness  than  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  What  the  state 
of  our  intercourse  with  our  God  and  Saviour  is,  what  nearness  of 
access  to  a  throne  of  grace  we  enjoy  from  day  to  day,  how  much  of 
a  wrestling,  importunate  spirit  of  prayer  we  possess,  can  be  known 
only  to  God  and  our  own  consciences.  But  of  this  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain,  that  if  we  are  deficient  here,  we  are  deficient  everywhere 
else.  If  we  have  not  confidence  to  speak  to  God  as  a  father,  how 
shall  we  deliver  his  messages  to  the  people  ?  The  minister  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  God  in  prayer,  may  be  expected  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  speaking  to  men ;  and  perhaps  one  reason  why  many  of  us 
see  our  labours  attended  with  so  little  fruit,  is  because  we  are  so  little 
in  the  habit  of  frequent,  fervent,  affectionate  prayer.  May  God 
endue  us  all  richly  with  those  gifts  and  graces  which  will  enable  us 
effectually  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

And  to  His  name  shall  be  the  glory.     Amen. 
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ARTICLE  xx^.  \ 

THE  GOSPEL  SENT  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 

BT  THE   BEY.  JAMES   HALL,   D.D.,    OF    N.  0.* 

*^  Thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  sent  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command  thee,  thou  shale 
&peak."~jBBEiiiAH  i.  7. 

God  has,  in  every  age,  furnished  bis  church  with  a  series  of  min- 
isters, or  religious  instructors,  by  whom  he  has  communicated  his 
will  to  the  human  race.  Some  of  those  have  been  extraordinary, 
others  ordinary  ministers  of  his  word ;  the  first  he  has  employed  to 
communicate  new  truths  to  their  fellow  creatures,  the  others  to  ex- 
plain, .  illustrate,  and  enforce  those  truths  already  communicated. 
The  former,  when  necessary,  always  carried  their  testimonials  with 
them,  which  consisted  in  foretelling  future  events  and  working 
miracles ;  and  without  one  or  both  of  those,  the  world  was  under  no 
obligations  to  believe  that  their  mission  was  divine. 

The  class  of  extraordinary  teachers,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  few  in  number  when  compared  with  those  who  may  be  termed 
ordinary;  and  those  few  God  hath,  in  former  ages,  honoured  as 
his  primary  messengers  to  publish  the  terms  of  salvation  to  a  fallen 
lYorld. 

Of  those  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  supreme  head;  all  the  prophets, 
as  well  as  apostle3,  being  under  his  superintendency,  hence  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  is  called  the  spirit  of  Christ. f  But  as  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy has  now  ceased,  none  since  the  apostolic  age  having  pre- 
tended to  it  except  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  has  also  ceased. 

This  will  certainly  be  granted  by  every  impartial  reasoner,  who 
will  distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  the  words,  inspiration  and 
illumination.  The  one  is  an  exhibition  of  the  will  of  God  to  man, 
either  in  the  communication  of  some  new  doctrine  never  before  re- 
vealed, or  in  the  knowledge  of  some  future  event,  not  discoverable 
by  human  reason.  The  other  is  the  enlightening  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  shed  upon  the  human  mind,  by  which  that  mind  has  a 
clear  and  spiritual  discovery  of  divine  truths,  and  by  which  those 
truths  have  a  practical  influence  both  on  the  heart  and  life. 

*Dr.  Jambs  Hall,  one  of  the  distinguished  ministers  of  North  Carolina,  was  bom  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1744.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  age  of  twentfsix, 
and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1774,  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  with  whom  he  also 
studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  in  1776,  and  ordained  in  1778  over  the  churches  of 
Fourth  Creek,  Concord  and  Bethany,  N.  C,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  remained  pastor 
until  his  death  in  1826.  He  established  a  classical  academy  in  the  bounds  of  Bethany 
Church.  This  sermon  was  delivered  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  and  installation  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  son  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  over  the  churches  of  Sugar  Creek 
and  Hopewell.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Phabb,  for  a  copy  of  the  sermon, 
printed  at  Halifax,  in  1795. — Ed. 

t  1  Peter  i.  11. 
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From  these  short  definitions,  it  is  presumed  this  conclusion  is  obvious 
— That  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  Spirit  was  peculiar  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  that  the  illumination  of  the  same  Spirit  is  common 
to  every  believer  on  Christ,  as  well  as  to  every  faithful  minister  of 
the  gospel;  so  that  what  in  modern  times  is  by  some  called  inspira- 
tion, would  by  them,  if  they  would  advert  to  the  true  meaning  of 
words,  be  called  illumination.  And  as  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
Spirit  was  indispensably  necessary  to  those  who  were  to  communicate 
the  will  of  God  primarily  to  man — so  the  illuminating  and  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  the  same  Spirit  appear  also  necessary  to  those  who 
would  explain,  illustrate,  and  inculcate,  revealed  truth  in  a  right 
manner,  for  this  plain  reason,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.*'* 

It  is  granted,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  words  of  our  text  were 
first  addressed,  was  constituted  an  extraordinary  minister  of  God's 
word  ;  but  although  in  this  he  differed  from  those  who  are  termed 
ordinary  ministers — yet  in  this  both  ought  to  agree,  that  to  whom- 
soever God,  by  his  express  command,  or  by  the  dispensation  of  his 
providence,  may  send  one  whom  he  has  called  to  the  ministry  of  his 
word,  to  them  they  must  go,  without  hesitation  ;  and  whatsoever  he 
commands,  that  shall  they  speak ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  to  whom  they  may,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  be  sent,  and  are  to  communicate  to  them,  so  far  as 
ability  and  opportunity  may  admit,  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

The  text  being  thus  introduced  and  explained,  we  will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  it  under  the  following  heads  of  doctrine : 

I.  Show  the  various  classes  or  characters  to  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  sent. 

II.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  various  messages  which  they  are  directed 
to  deliver.    And  then  apply  the  doctrine. 

As  there  is  such  a  close  and  necessary  connexion  between  these 
heads  of  the  doctrine,  we  will  treat  them  together.  But  let  it  be 
previously  observed,  that  many  observations  that  will  be  made  re- 
specting any  one  class,  will  be  found  applicable  to  many  others  be- 
sides those  of  whom  they  are  predicated. 

1.  Ministers  of  the  (jospel  are  sent  to  those  who  are  grossly  igno- 
rant of  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

These  may  be  subdivided  into,  1st,  Those  who  have  been  without 
the  means  of  instruction. 

Such  are  to  be  found  not  only  among  the  savage  tribes,  but  also 
among  those  nations  that  are  called  Christians;  who  from  their  state 
of  society,  or  the  negligence  of  their  parents,  are  almost  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Those  are  often  found  more  docile  and  tractable  than  many  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education,  and  usually  lie  more 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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open  to  conviction  than  those  in  whose  minds  divine  traths  have  been 
inculcated  without  any  good  effect. 

Such  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  gentle  and  tender  manner,  exhibit- 
ing to  them  the  most  plain  and  necessary  instructions — ^the  know- 
ledge of  God,  their  dependence  on,  and  relation  to  him — that  mise- 
rable state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  the  human  race — the  method  of 
recovery  through  a  Redeemer — the  necessity  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  a  holy  life,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  God. 
In  fine,  such  are  to  be  fed  with  milk,  not  with  strong  meat,  but  such 
as  they  are  able  to  receive. 

2d,'  Those  who  have  enjoyed,  but  have  neglected  religious  instruc- 
tion. To  such  we  should  state  the  crime  of  negligence  as  nothing 
less  than  the  abuse  of  knowledge ;  showing,  that  God  will  deal  with 
all  according  to  the  privileges  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Hence 
he  represents  those  who  will  neither  know  nor  consider  his  kindness 
exercised  towards  them,  as  more  ungrateful  than  the  senseless  ox,  or 
the  more  stupid  ass.*  Such  should  be  taught,  that  the  difference 
between  those  who  sin  against  religious  knowledge,  and  those  who 
live  in  ignorance  under  the  means  of  instruction,  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  the  one  knows  his  duty  but  will  not  perform  it ;  where  as 
the  other  determines  not  to  know  it,  because  he  has  no  design  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice.  They  should  therefore  be  made  sensible,  that 
the  ignorant  and  the  wilful  sinner  shall  be  destroyed  together — 
"When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."! 

2.  They  are  sent  to  them  who  know  the  will  of  God,  but  do  not 
obey  him.  Those,  it  is  to  be  feared,  form  a  great  part  of  our  com- 
mon audiences.  The  few  evidences  we  have  of  practical  godliness 
is  a  melancholy  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  even  where  the  means  of 
grace  are  most  faithfully  dispensed. 

With  such  it  is  di£Scult  to  deal.  Divine  truths,  even  those  that 
are  most  pungent  and  practical,  are  such  beaten  subjects  with  them, 
that  they  usually  fall  like  water  on  a  rock,  not  making  the  least  im- 
pression. 

In  order  therefore  to  do  anything  that  may  promise  success,  we 
must  preach  to  such  plainly,  pointedly  and  fervently.  Recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  reason,  and  especially  to  the  conscience  of  the  know- 
ing and  wilful  sinner,  showing  how  religious  knowledge,  if  it  do  not  in- 
fluence the  practice,  must  aggravate  the  sinner's  condemnation ;  and 
how  just  that  threatening  is,  "  And  the  servant  who  knew  his  Lord's 
will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  nor  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  "J  To  such  also  the  offjsrs  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation  through  the  Redeemer,  should  be  held  forth,  showing 
that  if  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  ;  if  he  turn  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  he  will  abundantly  pardon.§ 

•  Isa.  i.  3.  t  2  The^s.  i.  7,  8.  J  Luke  xii,  47.  §  Isa,  Iv.  7. 
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8.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  sent  to  backsliders.  This  is  a 
fearful  case,  but  not  out  of  reach  of  the  divine  call.  Some  are  back- 
sliders in  heart  only,  while  the  outward  conduct  may  be  fair  and 
uniform  ;  and  indeed  it  is  always  in  the  heart  that  backsliding  takes 
its  rise.  Others  have  thrown  off  the  mask,  formerly  worn,  and  re- 
turned openly  to  the  ways  of  iniquity.  The  case  of  both  is  dangerous ; 
for  the  one  leads  towards,  and  the  other  often  lands  its  unhappy  sub- 
ject in  final  apostacy. 

Such  must  have  had  a  partial  work  of  the  spirit  of  grace  on  their 
hearts.  This,  when  not  improved  to  the  purposes  of  salvation,  only 
qualifies  them  for  a  more  dreadful  fall ;  as  they  often  turn  to  the 
practice  of  sin  with  greediness,  and  consequently  rebel  against  greater 
light  and  more  powerful  testimony  of  conscience  than  formerly, 
having  been  made  partakers  of  a  partial  sanctification,  and  experienced 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  a  religious  life.  Such  a  state  must 
be  more  dangerous  than  even  that  of  the  unawakened  sinner.  ^^  For 
if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again 
entangled  therein  and  overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them 
than  the  beginning.  For  it  had  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  had  known  it,  to  turn 
from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them."* 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  avenue  by  which  we  may  have  access  to 
the  consciences  of  such  hardened  creatures.  Their  hearts  are  like 
hot  iron  thrown  into  cold  water ;  the  higher  it  has  been  heated  it 
becomes  the  harder.  So  they,  the  deeper  their  convictions  have  been, 
are  proportionately  more  hardened  against  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
But  as  they  are  the  objects  of  the  divine  call,  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel should  leave  no  means  unattempted  that  have  an  aptitude  to  re- 
claim them. 

Their  danger  should  therefore  be  stated  to  them  in  strong  and 
pathetic  terms  ;  showing  them  how  much  more  dangerous  their  re- 
lapse is,  than  their  original  disease. 

They  should  be  reminded  of  their  former  exercises,  the  views  they 
have  had  of  their  obligations  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  the  innume- 
rable breaches  of  it  which  they  have  seen  themselves  guilty,  and 
the  subsequent  punishment  to  which  they  have  seen  themselves  liable 
from  the  justice  of  God — the  resolutions  they  formed  to  live  more 
answerably  to  the  end  of  their  creation,  and  how  far  they  have  fallen 
short  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  resolutions — that  these  things  will  lay 
a  foundation  for  deep  and  bitter  remorse,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
they  have  fallen  back,  if  ever  they  be  brought  to  repentance  in  this 
world ;  but  more  unspeakably  dreadful  should  that  repentance  be 
laid  over  for  the  world  to  come. — They  should  also  be  shown,  that 
although  their  case  is  dangerous  it  is  not  hopeless — that  God  calls 
them  particularly  to  return  and  they  shall  have  mercy. — "Return, 
thou  backsliding  Israel^  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  cause  mine 

*  2  Pet  U.  20,  21. 
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cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  Ue  in  my  right 
hand?"* 

'When  donbts  arise  in  the  mind,  they  look  back  to  former 
experiences,  and  make  the  same  use  of  them  that  the  true  believer 
makes  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  his  only  ground  of  comfort. 

Such  should  be  informed  that  former  experiences  are  a  dangerous 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  religious  hope;  for  the  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things;  and  on  the  above  principles,  if  our  hearts 
deceive  us  once,  that  deception  may  be  final,  and  consequently  fatal 
— ^that  self-examination  is  a  great  part  of  the  Christian's  business 
through  life — that  faith  is  a  vital  principle,  and  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  vital  holiness — that  it  regulates  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
life ;  and  that  except  the  true  believer  can  have  new  discoveries  of 
the  love  of  God  to  his  soul,  he  can  no  more  live  comfortably  on  the 
recollection  of  past  experiences,  than  a  man  famishing  for  want  of 
food  can  satisfy  himself  by  recollecting,  that  a  month  or  a  year  ago 
he  had  eaten  a  plentiful  meal.  The  language  of  every  pious  soul  is 
that  of  the  psalmist,  when  devoid  of  sensible  manifestations :  ^^  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  wherein  is  no  water 
to  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  thy  sanc- 

tuary.'t 

Such  should  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  those  who  received  the 
seed  on  stony  ground ;  that  their  joy  might  be  as  great,  perhaps 
greater  than  of  those  who  received  seed  on  good  CTound,  yet  soon  be- 
came abortive ;  and  that  many  hare  professed  a  high  degree  of 
religious  comfort,  and  have  set  out  with  2eal,  whose  root  has  soon  be- 
come as  rottenness,  and  whose  blossom  has  gone  up  as  dust.  In 
short,  such  ought  to  be  urged  to  repent  and  do  their  first  works,  if 
ever  they  would  expect  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come,  or  enjoy  the 
favour  of  God. 

6.  Those  convinced  of  the  guilt,  and  consequently  of  the  danger 
of  sin,  is  another  class  to  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  sent. 
For  this  purpose  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
was  specially  commissioned  by  the  Father,  and  in  him  all  his  faithful 
ministers  are  authorized,  dedaratively,  "To  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  those  that  are  bound."| 

Some  of  those  are  struck  as  with  lightning,  having  the  passions 
chiefly  affected.  A  dreadful  tumult  is  raised  in  the  mind,  and  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  is  all  their  cry.  They  have  keen  flashes  of 
conviction,  which  are  often  mingled  with  gusts  of  temporary  joy.  If 
such  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  uospel,  they  lie  exposed  to 
the  wild  extravagances  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy,  and  ought  to  be 
well  instructed  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  method  of 
salvation. 

If  they  have  a  considerable  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  they 
are  often  in  danger  of  despondency,  from  a  view  of  the  abuse  of  that 
knowledge. 

*  Isa.  xliv.  t  Psal.  l^iii.  1-  t  ^^  *^»-  1- 
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Saoh  should  be  shown,  that  God  can  be  just  and  yet  be  the  justifier 
of  the  most  ungodly  sinner,  who  believeth  on  Jesus;  and  that 
although  they  have  destroyed  themselves,  yet  in  him  is  their  help. 

Others  are  wrought  upon  in  a  more  slow  and  gradual  manner. 
They  are  rarely  so  deeply  affected  as  those  above  described,  but  more 
rationally  and  uniformly ;  and  are  more  apt  to  persevere.  Both 
characters,  especially  the  former,  grasp  at  comfort,  and  are  in  danger 
of  being  too  easily  healed.  Under  great  awakenings,  a  comfortable 
text  of  scripture,  suggested  to  the  mind,  has  removea  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  excited  a  flow  of  joy,  which  has  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
when  a  future  conduct  has  testified  that  the  unhappy  subject  of  that 
joy  was  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity. 

Both  characters  should  be  urged  to  press  forward,  and  shown  the 
dancer  of  miscarrying  in  so  great  a  work. 

Hence  they  should  be  warned  against  the  deceits  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  lesal  bias  that  is  by  nature  of  every  child  of  Adam. 

The  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  of  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  explained 
to,  and  incul(»ted  on  them.  The  way  of  salvation  should  be  made 
plain  to  them,  and  they  urged  to  flee  by  faith  to  Jesus,  by  whom 
alone  they  can  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  and  obtain  a  title  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

The  aanger  of  loitering  should  be  stated  to  them  ;  knowing  that 
to  stand  still  in  the  ways  of  religion  is  really  to  go  back  ;  and  they 
should  be  exhorted  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure,  both  on  account  of  that  storm  of  vengeance  that  will 
fall  on  those  who  draw  back  to  perdition,  and  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  awaits  all  who  persevere,  as  well  as  on  account  of  those 
natural  obligations  they  are  under  to  Gt)d  as  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures. 

7th.  Young  converts  are  another  class  to  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  sent.  The  Lord  Jesus  commands  them  to  feed  his 
lambs. 

Those  who  are  young  in  religion  have  often  more  need  of  instruc- 
tion than  they  imagine,  especially  if  they  have  emerged  suddenly 
from  the  depths  of  keen  distress  to  lively  and  comfortable  views  of 
their  interest  in  the  favour  of  God.  They  feel  themselves  so  trans- 
ported with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  all  within  them  appearing  new 
and  strange,  that  they  are  apt  to  mistake  those  effusions  of  heart, 
which  in  a  great  degree,  arise  from  mere  natural  gratitude,  for  deep 
and  rooted  affections. 

Hence  it  is  common  with  such  when  those  overflowings  of  passion 
subside,  to  conclude  that  all  they  have  experienced  was  a  delusion. 

Their  religious  joy  they  considered  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
grace ;  whereas  it  was  only  the  result  of  the  supposed  ffoodness  of 
their  state ;  not  considering,  that  those  that  received  tne  seed  on 
stony  ground  are  said  to  receive  it  with  joy ;  whereas  there  b  not  a 
wora  said  of  the  joy  of  those  who  received  it  on  good  ground ;  but 
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before  them,  together  with  the  lowest  eyidences  of  grace  laid  down 
in  the  scriptures. 

They  should  be  exhorted  to  look  more  to  their  desires  than  their 
supposed  attainments,  knowing  that,  ^'  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled  :'"*' — that  al- 
though they  have  toilings,  trials  and  temptatious,  they  should  con- 
sider, that  Christ  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted;  that  he  is 
able  to  succour  th6m  that  are  tempted ;  and  that  through  much  tri- 
bulation they  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  ought 
to  be  exhorted  to  press  forward  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  to  exercise 
consciences  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  and  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world. 

If  the  darkness  be  only  occasional,  and  in  those  who  have  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  sense  of  the  love  of  God  to  their  souls,  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  search  for  the  cause  why  God  contends  with  them ;  and 
as  soon  as  discovered,  to  turn  to  God  by  sincere  repentance ;  a  can- 
did confession  of  their  sins,  and  a  new  application  to  the  atoning 
and  purifying  blood  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  sanctification.  This 
was  David's  conduct,  and  it  was  attended  with  happy  effects ;  for 
says  he,  "  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old,  through  my 
roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy 
upon  me.''  But  when  he  comes  to  the  following  resolution  he  im- 
mediately obtains  a  sense  of  pardon.  ^^  I  said  I  will  confess  my 
transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my 

sin/'t 

9.  The  last  class  we  will  mention,  to  whom  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  sent,  is'that  of  assured  Christians — The  Lord  Jesus  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  feed  his  sheep  as  well  as  his  lambs.  There 
are  means  of  sanctification  provided  as  well  as  of  conversion. 

While  believers  are  conversant  with  sensible  objects,  they  will 
always  be  exposed  to  forgetfulness  of  their  Father's  house.  They 
therefore  have  need  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  their  duty,  as  well 
as  to  have  new  instructions  communicated  to  them — they  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  diligence  and  zeal  in  their  Christian  course 
— to  be  examples  to  others  in  all  godly  conversation — to  manifest 
their  attachment  to  the  Lord  Jesus  by  a  holy  life,  letting  their  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify 
their  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.J 

They  should  also  be  exhorted  to  assist  those  who  minister  in  holy 
things. 

Although  it  is  not  the  province  of  private  Christians  to  preach  the 
gospel,  yet  much  is  in  their  power,  as  a  means  in  the  hand  of  God, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion. 

Every  one  has  intimate  acquaintances,  many  have  families  and 
other  dependents,  over  whom  they  may  have  influence  in  word  and 
deed.  With  such.  Christians  should  be  exhorted  to  be  diligent ;  and 
surely  none  can  be  so  fit  to  recommend  religion  to  others  as  those 

•  Matt  V.  6. .  t  Psalra  xxxii.  3,  4,  5.  J  Matt.  v.  16. 
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who  have  felt  the  power  of  godliness,  and  are  walking  under  a  sense 
of  the  favour  of  God. 

We  have  designedly  omitted  every  class  of  infidels,  and  of  those 
who  wrest  the  scriptures  to  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others, 
for  these  reasons.  That  this  discourse,  in  which  it  will  probably  be 
thought,  we  have  already  been  too  tedious,  might  not  be  swelled  to 
too  large  a  size,  and  that  it  might  be  rendered  as  practical  as  our 
ability  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

We  will  now  conclude  by  deducing  a  few  practical  inferences  from 
the  doctrine. 

Inf.  1.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  should  study  the  human  heart,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  communicate  suitable  instructions  to  others,  and 
give  to  every  one  his  portion. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  being  acquainted  with  themselves.  He 
who  has  never  felt  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  has  never  seen  the 
twofold  evil  of  sin,  the  fulness  and  sufiSciency  of  Christ,  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  must  be  a  wretched  guide  for  others  in  the  way 
to  glory. 

Were  any  of  us  under  a  necessity  of  travelling  through  a  country 
in  which  we  had  many  enemies,  and  exposed  to  many  dangers,  any 
of  which  might  prove  fatal  to  us,  and  through'  which  there  was  but 
one  safe  way,  and  that  di£Scult  to  find,  we  would  much  rather  choose 
a  guide  who  had  been  accustomed  to  travel  that  way,  than  he  who 
had  only  read  an  historical  or  geographical  description  of  it.  The 
latter  might  make  a  flourish  of  language,  in  describing  the  intricacies 
of  the  way  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  traveller-  might  be  exposed, 
without  knowing  whether  those  things  were  true  or  false ;  whereas 
the  other,  having  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them  would  certainly 
be  the  best  qualified  to  lead  the  traveller  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  way ;  point  out  to  him  where  he  may  be  most  exposed  to  danger, 
and  direct  him  to  the  best  means  of  safety  and  defence. 

The  case  is  exactly  similar,  though  much  more  serious  in  the  mat- 
ter before  us.  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  He,  therefore,  who  is  in- 
capable of  knowing  those  things  that  are  essentially  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, must  be  exceedingly  disqualified,  while  in  that  situation,  to 
teach  others  how  to  obtain  everlasting  life. 

2.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  adapt  their  discourses  to  various 
characters.  We  generally  preach  to  promiscuous  assemblies,  in  which 
there  are  all,  or  more  than  the  characters  lately  described. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  promise  ourselves  usefulness  in  our  public 
performances,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  feelings  and  par- 
ticular cases  of  our  auditors,  so  far  as  we  are  probably  acquainted 
with  their  characters ;  if  otherwise,  some  hungry  or  thirsty  souls 
must  go  away  disappointed.  This  will  especially  be  the  case,  when  an 
audience  is  entertained  with  some  obscure  speculative  doctrine,  which 
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eyen  if  true  and  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  yet  alone  will  be  but 
ordinary  fare  for  those  souls  that  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved ;  and  still  more  so  when  they  are  subjects  much 
controverted,  and  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  is  calculated  to 
form  parties  and  foment  divisions  among  Christians  of  various  de- 
nominations. Such  subjects,  especially  the  latter,  should  be  touched 
with  a  cautious  and  sparing  hand ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  they  were 
less  frequently  brought  into  the  pulpit,  it  would  contribute  more  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  honour  of  religion.  The  great  ob- 
ject in  preaching  the  Gospel  should  be,  to  endeavour,  as  a  means  in 
the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  those  who  are  asleep  in  security,  reclaim 
backsliders,  point  out  to  sinners  their  danger,  encourage  the  timid, 
comfort  the  comfortless,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  animate  the  godly 
in  the  ways  of  holiness. 

3.  The  duties  of  ministers  and  people  are  mutual  and  reciprocal. 
If  it  be  our  duty  to  warn  our  fellow-creatures  of  their  danger,  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  our  auditors  to  take  the  alarm,  and  flee  from  the 
danger.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  never  would  be  the  condem- 
nation, that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  which  is  evident  from 
our  Lord's  own  declaration. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  are  insensible  of  this,  who  sit  under 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  so  far  from  profiting  by  it,  that  it 
renders  them  more  guilty.  Of  such  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  if  I  had 
not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  they 
have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.  If  such  was  the  case,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  through  the  influence  of  their  teachers,  mistook 
him  for  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver,  what  must  be  the  case  of  those 
who  acknowledge  his  mission  was  divine,  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour 
of  sinners,  and  yet  will  not  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  his  grace. 

Surely  the  condemnation  of  such,  must  be  aggravated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  light  that  is  now  shed  on  the  world,  and  the  more 
general  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

To  conclude,  let  ministers  and  people  be  deeply  impressed  with 
this  idea,  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  so  spoken  and  heard  as  it 
becomes  accountable  creatures ;  knowing  that  we  must  render  an  ac- 
count for  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging 
to  our  office,  and  you  for  the  improvement  or  misimproven>ent  you 
make  of  our  instructions.  Let  us  so  improve  the  inestimable  pri- 
vileges which  we  now  enjoy,  that  they  may  produce  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  everlasting  life;  which 
may  God  grant  to  each  of  us,  for  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 
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ARTICLE  XXII. 

HINDRANCES  TO  SUCCESS. 

BT  THE   BEY.  RICHABD   CECIL. 

As  I  know  you  have  received  much  good  advice,  I  would  suggest 
to  jou  a  few  hints  of  a  negative  kind,  with  a  view  of  aclmonish- 
ing  you  to  be  careful,  while  you  are  doing  your  work,  not  by  any 
mistakes  of  your  own  to  hinder  your  success — 

I.  By  forgetting  that  your  success  with  others  is  very  much  con- 
nected  with  your  personal  character. 

Herod  heard  «John  gladly,  and  he  did  many  things,  because  he 
knew  the  preacher  to  be  a  just  and  holy  man.  Words  uttered  from 
the  heart  find  their  way  to  the  heart,  by  a  holy  sympathy.  Charac- 
ter is  power : — 

"  A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives." 

If  you  would  make  deep  impressions  on  others,  you  must  use  all 
means  to  have  them  first  formed  on  your  own  mind.  Avoid,  at  the 
same  time,  all  appearances  of  evil — as  a  covetous  or  worldly,  a  vain 
or  assuming,  a  careless  or  undevout  deportment.  Never  suffer  jest- 
ing with  sacred  persons  or  things.  Satan  will  employ  such  antidotes 
as  these  to  counteract  the  operation  of  that  which  is  effective  and 
gracious  in  a  minister's  character. 

.II.  By  placing  your  dependence  on  any  meanSy  qualities^  or  cir- 
cumstanceSj  however  excellent  in  themselves. 

The  direct  way  to  render  a  thing  weak,  is  to  lean  on  it  as  strong. 
God  is  a  jealous  God;  and  will  utterly  abolish  idols  as  means  of  suc- 
cess. He  designs  to  demonstrate  that  men  and  creatures  are  what 
he  makes  them,  and  that  only.  This  also  should  be  your  encourage- 
ment : — looking,  in  the  diligent  and  humble  use  of  means,  to  that 
Spirit  of  life  and  power  without  whose  influence  all  your  endeavours 
will  be  to  no  purpose,  you  have  reason  to  expect  help  suited  and  ade- 
quate to  all  your  difiiculties. 

III.  By  unnecessarily  appearing  in  dangerous  or  improper  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  humble  and  condescending :  it  is  another  to 
render  yourself  common,  cheap,  and  contemptible.  The  men  of  the 
world  know  when  a  minister  is  out  of  his  place — when  they  can 
oppress  him  by  numbers  or  circumstances — when  they  can  make 
him  laugh,  while  his  office  frowns.  Well  will  it  be  for  him,  if  he  is 
only  rendered  absurd  in  his  future  public  admonitions,-  by  his  former 
compliances  ;  well  if,  being  found  like  St.  Peter  on  dangerous  ground, 
he  is  not  seduced,  virtually  at  least,  to  deny  his  Master. 

IV.  By  suspicious  appearances  in  his  family. 

As  the  head  of  your  household  you  are  responsible  for  its  appear- 
ances. Its  pride,  sloth,  and  disorder  will  be  yours.  You  are  account- 
able for  your  wife's  conduct,  dress,  and  manners,  as  well  MJh9?P  of 
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your  children,  whose  education  must  be  peculiarly  exemplary.  Your 
family  is  to  be  a  picture  of  what  you  wish  other  families  to  be ;  and, 
without  the  most  determined  resolution,  in  reliance  on  God,  to  finish 
this  picture  cost  what  it  willy  your  recommending  family  religion  to 
others  will  but  create  a  smile.  Your  unfriendly  hearers  will  recollect 
enough  of  Scripture  to  tell  you  that  you  ought,  like  the  primitive 
bishop,  to  be  one,  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  all  gravity ;  for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his 
own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ? 

V.  By  meddling^  beyond  your  sphere^  in  temporals. 

Your  aim  and  conversation,  like  your  sacred  calling,  are  to  be  al- 
together heavenly.  As  a  man  of  God,  you  have  no  concern  with 
politics  and  parties  and  schemes  of  interest,  but  you  are  to  live  above 
them.  There  is  a  sublime  spirit  in  a  devoted  minister,  which,  as  one 
says  of  Christianity  itself,  pays  no  more  regard  to  these  things  than 
to  the  battles  of  rooks,  the  industry  of  ants,  or  the  policy  of  bees. 

VI.  By  venturing  off  general  and  acknowledged  ground  in  spi- 
rituals. 

By  giving  strong  meat,  instead  of  milk,  to  those  who  are  yet  but 
babes — by  giving  heed  to  fables,  which  minister  questions  rather 
than  goodly  edifying;  amusing  the  mind,  but  not  affecting  the  heart ; 
often  disturbing  and  bewildering,  seldom  convincing;  frequently 
raising  a  smile,  never  drawing  a  tear. 

VII.  By  maintaining  acknowledged  truth  in  your  own  spirit. 
Both  food  and  medicines  are  injurious,  if  administered  scalding 

hot.  The  spirit  of  a  teacher  often  effects  more  than  his  matter. 
Benevolence  is  a  universal  language :  and  it  will  apologize  for  a  mul- 
titude of  defects,  in  the  man  who  speaks  it;  while  neither  talents  nor 
truth  will  apologize  for  pride,  illiberality,  or  bitterness.  Avoid,  there- 
fore, irritating  occasions,  and  persons,  particularly  disputes  and  dis- 
putants, by  which  a  minister  often  loses  his  temper  and  his  character. 

VIII.  By  being  too  sharp-sighted^  too  quick-earedy  or  too  ready- 
tongued. 

Some  evils  are  irremediable :  they  are  best  neither  seen  nor  heard : 
by  seeing  and  hearing  things  which  you  cannot  remove,  you  will 
create  implacable  adversaries ,  who,  being  guilty  aggressors,  never 
forgive.  Avoid  speaking  meanly  or  harshly  of  any  one :  not  only 
because  this  is  forbidden  to  Christians,  but  because  it  is  to  declare 
war  as  by  a  thousand  heralds. 

IX.  By  the  temptations  arising  from  the  female  sex. 

I  need  not  mention  what  havoc  Satan  has  made  in  the  church,  by 
this  means,  from  the  Fall  to  this  day.  Your  safety,  when  in  danger 
from  this  quarter,  lies  in  flight — to  parley,  is  to  fall.  Take  the  first 
hint  from  conscience,  or  from  friends. 

In  fine,  watch  thou  in  all  things :  endure  afflictions :  do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist:  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry:  and  then,  whether 
those  around  you  acknowledge  your  real  character  or  not  now,  they 
shall  one  day  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them !  * 
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AETICLB  XXnL 

QUESTIONS  PROPER  FOR  YOUNG  MINISTERS. 

CHIEFLY  BORROWED  FROM  THE  EPISTLES  TO  TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS. 

BY  ISAAO  WATTS,  D.D. 

I.   OF  FAITHFULNESS  IN  THE   MINISTRY. 

Do  I  sincerely  give  myself  "to  the  ministry  of  the  word ;"  Acts  vi. 
4 ;  and  do  I  design  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  my  life  to  serve 
Christ  in  his  Gospel,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men  ? 

Do  I  resolve,  through  the  aids  of  divine  grace,  "  to  be  faithful  to 
him  who  hath  put  me  into  the  ministry,"  and  "to  take  heed  to  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  in  the  Lord  that  I  may  fulfil  it  ?"  1 
Tim.  i.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  17. 

Do  I  honestly  and  faithfully  endeavour  by  study  and  prayer  to 
know  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?"  Eph.  iv.  21 ;  and  do  I  seek  my 
instructions  chiefly  from  the  "  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
me  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ,  that  I 
may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  word  and  work  ?"  2 
Tim.  iii.  14,  17. 

Do  "I  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  as  far  as  I  have  learned 
them  of  Christ  and  his  apostles?  2Tim.  i.  13;  that  I  "may  by 
sound  doctrine  exhort  and  convince  gainsayers?"  Tit.i.  9;  and  do 
I  determine  to  "  continue  in  the  things  which  I  have  learned,  know- 
ing from  whom  I  have  learned  them  ?"  2  Tim.  iii.  14. 

Do  I  resolve  to  give  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  Christ  in  his 
word,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  and  "  not  to  handle  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commend  myself 
to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God?"  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

Am  I  watchful  to  "  avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings  ?"  1  Tim.  vi.  20 ; 
and  do  I  take  care  to  "  shun  foolish  questions,  which  do  gender  strife, 
and  disputing  about  words,  which  are  to  no  profit,  but  the  subversion 
of  the  hearers  ?"  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  23. 

Do  I  study  to  show  myself  approved  unto  God,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth :  2  Tim.  ii.  15 ;  giving  to  every  one,  viz.,  to  saints 
and  sinners,  their  proper  portion  ? 

Do  I  make  it  my  business  to  "  testify  to  all  men,  whether  Jews  or 
Greeks,  the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus;"  and  that  "there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
whereby  we  may  be  saved ;"  making  this  Gospel  of  Christ  the  subject 
of  my  ministry  ?  Acts  xx.  21 ;  iv.  12. 

Do  I  constantly  aflSrm  that  "  those  who  have  believed  in  Christ 
Jesus  should  maintain  good  works,  and  follow  after  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ?"  Titus  iii.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14. 

Do  I  teach  those  that  hear  me  to  "  observe  all  that  Christ  hath 
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commanded  ns,  nor  shun  to  declare  to  them  at  proper  seasons  the 
whole  counsel  of  God?"  Matt.xxviii.  20;  Acts  xx.  27. 

Do  I  preach  to  the  people,  "  not  myself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  myself  as  their  servant  for  Christ's  sake  ?"  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 

Do  I,  in  my  study  and  my  preaching,  "take  heed  to  my  doctrine 
and  my  exhortations,  so  that  1  may  save  myself  and  them  that  hear 
me?"  ITim.iv.  16. 

Do  I  "  watch  over  the  souls  of  men  as  one  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count, being  solicitous  that  I  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief?" 
Heb.  xiii.  17. 

11.    OF  DILIQENGB  IN   THB   MINISTRT. 

Do  I  "give  attendance  to  reading,"  meditation  and  study?  Do  I 
read  a  due  portion  of  Scripture  daily,  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  in  the  Greek  original,  that  I  may  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  ?  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

Do  I  apply  myself  to  these  things,  and  give  myself  wholly  to  them, 
that  my  profiting  may  appear  to  all  ?  1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

Do  I  live,  constantly,  as  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Shepherd,  who 
is  my  master  and  my  final  judge,  and  so  spend  my  hours  as  to  be  able 
to  give  up  a  good  account  of  them  at  last  to  him  ? 

fio  I  not  "  neglect  to  stir  up  any  of  those  gifts,  which  God  has 

fiven  men,  for  the  edification  of  the  church?"  ITim.iv.  14,  and  2 
'im.  i.  6. 

Do  I  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  know  the  state  and  the  wants  of 
my  auditory,  that  "I  may  speak  a  word  in  season  ?"     Is.  i.  4. 

Is  it  my  chief  design,  in  choosing  my  subject,  and  composing  my 
sermon,  to  edify  the  souls  of  men  ? 

Am  I  determined  to  take  all  proper  opportunities  to  preach  the 
word,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  is,  in  the  parlour  or  the 
kitchen,  or  the  workhouse,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit ;  and  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  speak  a  word  for  Christ,  and  help  forward  the  salvation 
of  souls?  2Tim.  iv.  2. 

Do  I  labour  to  show  my  love  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  "  feeding  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs  of  his  flock  ?"  John  xxi.  16,  17. 

Am  I  duly  solicitous  for  the  success  of  my  ministry  ?  and  do  I 
take  all  proper  methods  to  inquire  what  effects  my  ministry  has  had 
on  the  souls  of  those  who  hear  me  ? 

Where  I  find  or  hope  the  work  of  grace  is  begun  on  the  soul,  am 
I  zealous  and  diligent  to  promote  it  ? 

in.  OF  CONSTANT  PBAYEB  AND  DEPENDENCE. 

Do  I  "give  myself  to  prayer,  as  well  as  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word?"  Actsvi.  4. 

Do  I  make  conscience  of  praying  daily  in  secret,  that  I  may  there- 
by maintain  holy  converse  with  God,  and  also,  that  I  may  increase 
in  the  gift  of  prayer?  Matt.  vi.  6. 
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Do  I  make  it  my  practice  to  offer  "  prayers,  supplications,  and  in- 
tercessions for  all  men,"  particularly  for  our  rulers,  and  for  my 
fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry,  and  for  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
especially  for  those  to  whom  1  preach  ?  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  i.  9, 10  ; 
Phil.  i.  4. 

Do  I  seek  by  prayer,  for  divine  direction  and  assistance  in  my 
studies,  and  in  all  my  preparations  for  the  public  ?  and  do  I  plead  for 
the  success  of  my  ministry  with  God,  in  whom  are  all  our  springs? 
Eph.  iii.  14-19 ;  Phil.  i.  8, 9. 

Do  I  ever  keep  upon  my  spirit  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  insuffi- 
ciency for  these  things,  that  I  may  ever  depend  and  wait  on  the 
power  of  Christ  for  aid  and  success  ?  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  and  iii.  5,  and  2 
Tim.  ii.  1. 


IV.   OF  SELF-DENIAL,  HUMILITY,  MORTIFICATION,  AND  PATIENCE. 


my 
all. 


Do  I  endeavour  to  please  all  men  for  their  good,  and  not  make  it 
business  to  please  myself?  Rom.  xvi.  2.  But  to  become  all  to 
that  I  may  win  their  souls,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  being  true 
and  faithful  to  Christ  ?  1  Cor.  x.  23,  and  ix.  19, 22. 

Do  I  behave  myself  before  men,  "  not  as  a  lord  over  God's  heri- 
tage, but  as  a  servant  of  all  for  Christ's  sake  ?  and  do  I  treat  them 
not  as  having  dominion  over  their  faith,  but  as  a  helper  of  their  joy  ?" 
2  Cor.  iv.  5,  and  i.  24. 

Am  I  ^^  gentle  and  patient  towards  all  men,  in  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  themselves  ?"  2  Tim.  ii.  24. 

Do  I  ^^ approve  myself  in  all  things  as  a  minister  of  God;  in  much 
patience  possessing  my  own  soul,"  and  having  the  government  of  my 
own  spirit  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  4. 

Do  I,  as  a  man  of  God,  whose  business  is  heavenly,  flee  from  covet- 
ousness  and  the  inordinate  desire  of  gain;  not  seeking  my  own  things 
so  much  as  the  things  of  Christ  ?  1  Tim  vi.  10, 11.  But  having  food 
and  raiment,  have  I  learned  therewith  to  be  content  7  1  Tim.  vi.  8. 

Am  I  willing  ^^  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?"  2  Tim.  ii.  3 ;  and  am  I  learning  to  bear  whatsoever  God  calls 
me  to,  ^'  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  that  they  may  obtain  salvation 
with  eternal  glory  V*  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 10. 

Am  I  more  and  more  fortified  against  shame  and  suffering  for  the 
testimony  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  2  Tim.  i.  8-12. 

Am  I  willing  "  to  spend  myself  and  to  be  spent"  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  or  even  to  be  offered  up,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  service  of 
their  faith  ?  and  do  I  count  nothing  dear  to  me,  that  I  may  fulfil  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Phil.  ii.  17 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  15;  Acts  XX.  24. 

V.   OF  CONVERSATION. 

Is  it  my  constant  endeavour  to  ^^  hold  fast  the  true  faith,  and  a 
good  conscience  together,  lest  making  shipwreck  of  one,  I  should  lose 
the  other  also."    1  Tim.  i.  19.  '  , 
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Do  I  80  walk  as  to  be  an  ^^  example  of  Christians,  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity?"  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  that  in 
"  all  things  I  may  show  myself  a  pattern  of  good  works  ?"    Tit.  ii.  7- 

Do  I  endeavour  to  walk  uprightly  amongst  men,  and  do  nothing  bj 
partiality  ?     1  Tim.  v.  21. 

Is  my  conversation  savoury  and  religious,  so  as  to  minister  edifica- 
tion to  the  hearers  ?    Eph.  iv.  29. 

Do  I  ^^  shun  youthful  lusts,  and  follow  after  righteousness,  faith, 
charity,  and  peace,  with  all  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pure 
heart?"     2  Tim.  ii.  22. 

Do  I  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  various  temptations  to  which 
I  may  be  exposed,  and  watch  against  the  times,  and  places,  and  com- 
pany which  are  dangerous  ? 

Do  I  practise  the  Christian  duty  of  love  and  charity,  to  those  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  and  even  ^^  bless  and  pray  for  them  that 
are  my  enemies  ?"     Rom.  xii.  14,  and  xiv.  1. 

Do  I  behave  myself  blameless  as  a  steward  of  God,  not  self-willed, 
not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  nor  filthy  lucre,  no  brawler,  no 
striker;  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy, 
temperate?  Tit.  i.  7,8. 

Do  I  daily  endeavout  ^'  to  give  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed  ?"     2  Cor.  vi.  3. 

Do  I  watch  over  myself  in  all  times,  and  places,  and  conversations, 
so  as  to  do  and  to  bear  what  is  required  of  me,  to  make  a  full  proof 
of  my  ministry,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  ?  2 
Tim.  iv.  5 ;  Tit.  ii.  10. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

THE  DAT  OP  SPECIAL  PRAYER. 

Thb  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  solemnly 
set  apart  the  laBt  Thursday  of  February  as  a  day  of  special  prayer. 
What  subject  is  it,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  supreme  Judicatory, 
needs  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace  ?  The 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved^  that  the  lamentable  dearth  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Chorch, 
while  the  call  both  from  the  Home  and  Foreign  fields  is  becomin|^  more  fireqaent  and 
pressing,  is  a  subject  of  serious  alarm :  involving  great  responsibilities  on  all  con- 
cerned and  demanding  in  the  most  argent  manner  the  immediate  and  particular 
attention  of  ministers,  elders,  parents,  and  pious  joung  men ;  and  the  Assemblv 
express  the  opinion  that  constant  and  earnest  prayer  should  be  made  to  the  ^Lord 
of  the  harvest,''  both  in  public  and  private,  until  a  gracious  answer  is  given  in  his 
holy  providence ;  and  that  the  last  Thursoay  of  February  next  be  recommended 
as  a  day  of  special  prayer  and  public  instruction  on  this  subject  in  aU  our 
Churches. 

1.  Prayer  is  a  general  duty  perpetually  binding  upon  individual 
Christians  and  upon  the  Church.     It  is  among  the  hignest  privileges 
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of  the  soul ;  for  it  brings  ns  into  communion  with  God,  and  en- 
courages the  hope  of  a  gracious  answer  to  our  requests.  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you." 

2.  Days  of  special  prayer  for  particular  objects  are  in  the  course 
of  Providence  highly  useful.  They  serve  in  an  emphatic  manner  to 
arouse  the  Church  to  important  duties,  too  much  neglected,  and  to 
unite  the  hearts  of  God*s  people  in  importunate  and  persevering  sup- 
plication. When  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold ;  when  the  absence 
of  Divine  influences  impairs  all  our  energies ;  when  the  world  is  en- 
ticing our  youth  by  the  multitude  of  its  fascinations,  and  few  of  them 
make  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  still  fewer  think  of  looking 
forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  when  death  is  invading  the 
sanctuary  with  more  than  ordinary  ravages;  and  the  cry  of  our 
country  and  of  the  heathen  nations  for  the  Gospel  is  unanswered  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  want  of  faithful  labourers,  it  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly important  for  our  congregations  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  make  our  wants  known  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
precious  promises.  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  .'" 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  gift  to  be  sought  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  No  progress  can  be  made  by  the  Church  without  his  in- 
fluences. God  has  given  His  Son  as  a  sacrifice ;  he  has  enlightened 
us  with  revealed  truth ;  and  has  added  the  aids  and  sanctions  of 
ordinances,  sacraments,  and  providential  discipline ;  but  without  the 
quickening  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  is  as  the  means  without 
the  end.  To  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  kindles  within  the  Christian 
heart  hope  and  supplies  it  with  power.  The  believer  finds  at  the 
mercy-seat  help  for  all  his  individual  wants,  and  help  for  the  Church 
in  the  aggressive  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  outpouring  of  Pentecostal  gifts  is  the  only  hope  of  Pentecostal 
results.  Our  youth  cannot  be  converted,  and  will  not  enter  the 
ministry,  unless  God's  power,  invoked  in  prayer,  descends  into  their 
hearts  with  conquering  grace. 

4.  What  a  glorious  subject  of  prayer  is  the  conversiorh  of  our 
youth  !  Endeared  to  our  households  by  the  tenderest  ties,  consecrated 
to  God  from  early  infancy,  the  hope  alike  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State — immortal,  privileged,  influential  youth — who  will  not  pray 
for  their  present  and  eternal  well-being  ?  If  they  en,ter  upon  the 
scenes  of  life  destitute  of  love  to  Christ  and  of  the  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  how  little*  hope  that  they  will  ever  turn  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  ?  Their  opportunities  for  intellectual  elevation 
constitute  a  weighty  plea  for  their  special  remembrance  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Church.  The  lax  principles  of  educated  men  have  always 
been  a  snare  to  the  community.  It  has  been  suppgsed  that  every 
student  of  respectable  talents  and  acquirements  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  at  least  a  thousand  immortal  beings,  who  will 
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be  moulded  by  his  opiDions  and  example.  And  then,  when  to  this 
is  superadded  the  immense  influence  which  every  such  man  must 
send  down  into  the  next  and  future  generations,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  our  youth  may  be  to  some  feeble  extent  conceived. 
Shall  it  fail  to  awaken  a  special  interest  in  their  behalf? 

5.  The  Church  needs  ministerSj  an  increasing  number  of  heralds 
to  proclaim  the  word  of  life.  How  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  Let  us 
hear  the  instructions  of  our  Saviour.  ^^Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  Our 
dependence  is  above.  Our  hope  of  supply,  thanks  bo  to  God,  is  in 
heaven.  Christ  has  enjoined  the  Church  to  acknowledge  his  sove- 
reignty, to  invoke  his  power,*  to  be  supplicants  at  his  throne.  Never 
was  a  duty  expressed  in  clearer  language.  Pray  ye !  Lord,  send 
down  the  spirit  of  prayer  into  our  hearts.  Pray  ye!  Ye  parents,  ye 
sisters,  ye  brothers,  ye  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  all  ye  mem- 
bers of  the  household ;  ye  ministers,  ye  elders,  ye  communicants ;  ye 
presidents  and  teachers  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges ;  ye  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  pious  youth  pursuing  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  all  ye  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth, 
pray  ye — individually  and  collectively ;  privately,  in  the  social  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  sanctuary ;  day  by  day,  and  on  the  day  for  special 
prayer,  pray  ye  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  If  we  would  have  min- 
isters, we  must  ask  for  them.  They  are  gifUy  they  are  ascetmon 
gifts.  "When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive, 
and  gave  gifts  to  men.  And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers." 
And  the  fact  that  Christ  has  thus  connected  the  supply  of  ministers 
with  Simselfy  with  his  own  ascension  into  heaven,  with  his  own  glory 
and  dominion  and  grace,  is  the  sweetest  encouragement  to  believers 
to  draw  near  with  assurance  of  hope. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  our  candidates 
has  been  so  long  stationary^  should  the  Church  unite  in  solemn  prayer 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  ministerial  ranks.  There  has  certainly 
been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  the  theological  students  in  our 
Church  for  the  last  ten  years.  Where  is  the  responsibility  ?  Whose 
is  the  fault,  the  sin,  the  shame  ?  If  ours — and  where  else  is  the 
blame  ? — ^let  our  prayers  testify  to  our  sincere  endeavours  of  amend- 
ment, to  our  awakened  sense  of  obligation,  to  our  endearing  reliance 
upon  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  omissions 
anA  for  grace  to  fulfil  our  duties  in  the  future. 
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